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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  which  still  exists  in 
oar  School  Classical  Literature.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  editor, 
from  sereral  quarters,  that  his  Larger  Classical  Dictionary,  though  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  higher,  forms  in  the  public  schools,  is  ex- 
cluded, both  by  its  size  and  price,  from  a  great  number  of  schools,  which 
are  therefore  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  abridgments  of  Lempri^re's 
obsolete  work.  In  consequence  of  these  representations,  the  editor  has 
been  induced  to  draw  up  this  Smaller  Dictionary.  All  names  have  been 
inserted  which  a  young  person  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  classical  studies;  and  only  those  have  been  omitted 
which  occur  in  later  writers,  or  in  works  not  usually  read  in  schools. 
The  quantities  have  been  carefully  marked,  and  the  genitive  cases  in- 
serted. The  mythological  articles  have  been  illustrated  by  drawings 
from  ancient  works  of  art,  for  which  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  skill- 
ful pencil  of  his  friend,  Mr.  George  Scharf.  In  thb,  as  in  the  Smaller 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  care  has  been  taken  not 
to  presume  too  much  on  the  knowledge  of  the  reader.  It  is  therefore 
hoped  that  these  two  works  may  be  used  conjointly  with  advantage, 
even  in  schools  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 
B 
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SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 


ABACAENUM. 


ABORIGINES. 


ABACAENUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sicoll  in  Sicily,  W.  ofMewaua,  and  S.  of  Tyn- 
daris. 

ABAE  (-arnm),  an  ancient  town  of  Ptiocis, 
on  Uie  boandanes  of  Boeotia;  celebrated  for 
an  ancient  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
hence  derived  the  surname  ot  Abaeua. 

IBANTES,  the  ancient  inhabiUnta  of  En- 
boea.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  Thra- 
cian  origin,  to  have  first  settled  in  Fhocis, 
where  they  bnilt  Abae,  and  afterwards  to 
have  crossed  over  to  Euboea.  The  Abantes 
of  Eaboea  assisted  in  colonizing  several  of 
the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

XBANTtADES  (-ae),  any  descendant  of 
Abas,  bnt  especially  Fersen?,  great-grandson 
of  Abas,  and  Acrfsius,  sou  uf  Abas.  A  female 
descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danad  and  Atalante, 
wais  called  Abantias. 

ABlKiS  (-is),  a  Hyperborean  priest  of 
Apollo,  came  from  the  country  about  the 
CancasQS  to  Greece,  while  his  native  land  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  His  history  is  entirely 
mythical :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
fiMKl,  and  to  have  ridden  on  an  arrow,  the 
gift  of  Apolio,  through  the  air.  He  may  per- 
haps be  placed  about  D.a  570. 

Abas  (-antls).  (l)  son  of  Metanira,  was 
•hanged  by  Demeter  (Ceres)  into  a  lizard,  be- 
cause he  mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had 
come  on  her  wanderings  into  the  house  of 
his  mother,  and  drank  eagerly  to  quench  her 
thirst— (2)  Twelfth  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Lyn- 
cens  and  Hjrpermnestra,  grandson  of  Danaus, 
and  father  of  Acrisins  and  Proetus.  When 
he  informed  his  father  of  the  death  of  Danaus, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his  grand- 
fatber,  which  was  sacred  to  Hera  (Juno). 
This  shield  performed  various  marvels,  and 


the  mere  sieht  of  it  could  reduce  a  revolted 
people  to  submission. 

ABDERA  (-ae  and  flrum),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nestun,  which 
flowed  through  the  town.  It  was  colonized 
by  Timesius  of  Clazomenae  about  ii.a  65«, 
and  a  second  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teos 
in  Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own 
town  had  been  t^en  by  the  Persians,  n.o.  644. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  Protag- 
oras, Anaxarchus,  and  other  distinguished 
men;  but  its  Inhabitants,  uotwillistHnding, 
were  accounted  stupid,  and  an  **Abderite*' 
was  a  term  of  reproach. 

IBBLLA  or  AVELLA  (-ae),  a  town  of 
Campania,  not  far  from  Nola,  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  in  Eul>oea.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  apples,  whence  Virgil  calls  it  m&li/era. 

ABGARUS,  ACBARUS,  or  AUGXRUS  (-i), 
a  name  common  to  manv  rulers  of  Ede^sa,  the 
capital  of  the  district  ofOsrho^ne  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Of  these  rulers  one  is  supposed  by 
Eusebins  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Sjrrlac 
The  letter  is  l)elievcd  to  be  spurious. 

ABiA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Mcssenia,  on  the 
Messenian  gnlC 

ABlI,  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  ai>- 
parently  a  Thraciau  people. 

ABtLA  (-dmm),  a  town  of  Coele-Syria,  aft- 
erwards called  Claudiopolis,  and  the  capital 
of  the  totrarchy  of  Abilene  {Luke  ili.  1). 

ABNOBA  MONS  (-ae),  the  range  of  hills 
covered  by  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not 
a  single  mountain. 

ABORIGINES  (-urn),  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  a  ooontij,  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
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ACERUAE. 


AutoehthoneB.  Bat  the  Aborigines  in  Italy 
are  not  in  the  Latin  writera  the  original  in- 
habitants of  all  Italy,  bat  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient people  who  drove  the  Sicali  oat  of  La- 
tionit  ana  there  became  the  progenitors  of 
the  LatinL 

ABORRHAS,  a  branch  of  the  Eoph rates. 
Joining  that  river  on  the  £.  side  near  Arce- 
Bium  ;  called  the  Araxes  by  Xenophon. 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  (-i),  son  of 
AeOtes,  king  of  Colchis,  whom  MedOa  to<ik 
with  her  when  she  fled  with  Jason.  Being 
pursued  by  her  father,  she  murdered  her 
Drother,  cut  his  bodv  in  pieces,  and  strewed 
them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might  be 
detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Tomi,  ihe  place  where  this  horror  was  com- 
mitted, was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  (T^/lv«)  "cut" 

ABUS  (-1 :  Humber),  a  river  in  Britain. 

ABTDOS  (-1).  (1)  A  town  of  the  Troad  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  a  Milesian  colonv,  nearly 
opposite  to  Sestosjbnt  a  little  lower  down  the 
stream.  The  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
constructed  over  the  Hellespont,  B.a.  4S0, 
commenced  a  little  higher  up  than  Abydos, 
and  touched  the  European  shore  between 
Sestoe  and  Mnd^us.— (2)  A  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile ;  once 
second  only  to  Thebeo,  but  in  Strabo's  time 
(4.D.  14)  a  small  village.  It  had  a  temple  of 
Osiris  and  a  Memnoniumf  both  still  standing, 
and  an  oracle.  Uere  was  found  the  inscrip- 
tion kno\«^  as  the  Table  of  AbydoB,  which 
contains  A  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

ABtLA  (-ae)  or  iBiLA  (-ae)  M0N8  or  CO- 
LVMNA,  a  mountain  in  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  forming  the  £.  extremity  of  the  8.  or 
African  coast  of  the  Frctum  Gaditanum.  This 
and  M.  Calpe  {Gibraltar)^  opposite  to  it  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  were  called  the  Columns 
of  UeretUoij  from  the  fable  that  they  were 
originally  one  motmtain,  torn  asunder  by 
Hercules. 

AcXDEMIA  and  -lA  (-ae),  n  piece  of  land 
on  the  Cephis«!us,  6  stadia  from  Athens,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  a  hero  AcademuB,  and 
pubeicqnently  a  gymuasinm,  adorned  by  Ci- 
mon  with  plane  and  olive  plantations,  stat- 
ues, and  other  works  of  art.  Here  tangbt 
Plato,  who  possesMid  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  him  bis  followers, 
who  were  hence  called  the  Aeademici^  or 
Academic  phUosophern.  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  Academin  to  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  he  wrote  bis  *' Qnaestionea  Academ- 
icae." 

XcXmAS  (-antis).  (1)  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Phaedra,  accompanied  Dlomedes  to  Troy  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Helen.— (2)  Son  of 
Antcnor  and  Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  Tro- 
jans, slain  bv  Meriones.— (3)  Son  of  Eussorns, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Thracians  in  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  the  Telaroonian  AJax. 

ACANTHUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  Isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Athos  with 
Chalddice,  founded  by  the  inhabiteuts  of  An- 
droe. 

ACARNAN  (-unin),  one  of  the  Eplgoni,  son 
of  Alcmaeou  and  Callirihoe,  and  orother  of 


Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus  when  they  were  very  young ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  grown  up,  they  slew  Phege- 
us, his  wife,  and  nis  two  sons.  They  afier- 
wards  went  to  Epims,  where  Acaman  found- 
ed the  state  called  after  him  Acamania. 

ACARNAnIA  (-ae),  the  most  westerly  prov- 
ince of  Greece,  boanded  on  the  N.  by  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf;  on  the  W.  and  8.W.  by  the  Io- 
nian sea ;  on  theN.E.  by  Amphllochia,  which 
is  sometimes  included  in  Acamania;  and  on 
the  E.  by  Aetolia.  fh>m  which,  at  a  later  time, 
it  was  separated  by  the  Achelons.  The  name 
of  Acamania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In 
the  most  ancient  times  the  land  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Taphii,  Teleboae,  and  Leleges,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Cnretes.  At  a  later  time 
a  colony  from  Argos,  said  to  have  been  led  by 
AoARNAN,  settled  in  the  country.  In  the  sev- 
enth century  ».o.  the  Corinthians  founded  sev- 
eral towns  on  the  coast.  The  Acamanians 
first  emerge  fk*om  obscurity  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peioponnesian  war.  B.a  481.  They 
were  then  a  rade  people,  living  by  piracy  and 
robbery,  and  they  always  remained  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civilization  and  re- 
finement. They  were  good  slingers,  and  are 
praised  for  their  fidelity  and  courage.  The 
diflerent  towns  formed  a  League,  which  met 
at  Stratus,  and  subsequently  at  TUyrlum  or 
Leucas. 

ACASTUS  (-1),  son  of  Pellas,  king  of  lol- 
cus,  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunters.  His  sifters  were  induced  by 
Medina  to  cut  up  their  father  and  boil  him,  in 
order  to  make  him  young  again.  Acastns,  in 
consequence,  drove  Jason  and  Hedea  n*om 
lolcus.  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  hon- 
our of  his  ftthcr.  During  these  games,  Hip- 
polyte,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in  love  with 
Peleus.  When  Peleus  refused  to  listen  to  her 
she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  having  at- 
tempted her  dishonor.  Shortly  afterwards, 
while  Acastus  and  Peleus  were  hunting  on 
monnt  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen  nsleep, 
Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone.  He  was,  in  consequence,  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs ;  but  he  was  saved 
by  Chiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus, 
and  killed  him,  together  with  his  wife. 

ACBARUS.    [AnoABUS.] 

ACCA  LAURENTIA  ob  LARENTIA  (-ae), 
the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fanstulus  and  th« 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  after  they  had 
been  taken  f^om  the  she-wolf.  She  seems  to 
l)e  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
from  which  her  name  Larentia  is  probably 
derived. 

ACCIUS  OB  ATTIUS  (-i),  L..  a  Roman  trag- 
ic poet,  was  bom  b.o.  170,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age.  His  tragedies  were  chiefly  Imitated  m>m 
the  Greek,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman 
subjects  (Pretetextatae). 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  In  Gaul,  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Cae- 
sar, B.0. 53,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

ACE.    [Ptolxmaib.] 

ACERBAa    [Dido.] 

ACERRAE  (-arum).  (1)  A  town  in  Campa- 
nia, on  the  Clanius ;  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
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ACHEUUSIA. 


bat  lebnilC— (2)  A  town  of  the  Insabrea  in 
GaUia  TraDBpadana. 

XCSSINES  (-ae :  Chenaub),  a  river  In  India, 
Inio  which  the  Uydaspes  flows,  and  which  it- 
self flows  into  the  Inane. 

ACESTA.    CSeoesta.] 

ACESTfiS  (-ae),  sou  of  a  Trojan  woman,  of 
the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segi^ta,  who  was  sent 
hj  her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be 
devoured  bv  the  monsters  which  iufosted  the 
territory  of  Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in 
Sicily,  the  river-god  Crirolsus  begot  by  her  a 
son  Acestes,  who  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
the  hero  who  had  founded  the  town  of  Seges- 
ta.  Aeueas.  on  his  arrival  iu  Sicily,  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  Acestes. 

ACHAHI  (-4>mm),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were,  according  to  tradition,  descended 
fh>m  Acbaens,  who  was  the  son  of  Xuthns  and 
Crensa,  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Achaei 
originaJly  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  and  A'om  thence 
migrated  to  Peloponnesus, the  whole  of  which 
became  subject  to  them  with  the  exception 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  country  afterwards  called 
Achaia.  As  they  were  the  ruling  nation  in 
PeloponnesQs  in  the  heroic  times.  Homer  fre- 
quently gives  the  name  of  Achaei  to  the  col- 
lective Greeks.  On  the  conanest  of  Pelopon- 
nesos  by  the  Heraclidae  ana  the  Dorians,  60 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  many  of  the  Achaei 
under  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  left  their 
country  and  took  possession  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  then  inhabited  by  lo- 
niaQs,  whom  they  expelled  f^om  the  country, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Achaia.  The  ex- 
pelled lonians  migrated  to  Attica  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Achaei  settled  in  IS  cities :  Pel- 
lene,  Aegu-a,  Aeeae,  Burs,  Helice,  Aegium. 
Rhypae,  Pairae,  Tharae,  Olenus,  Dyme,  and 
Tritaea.  These  12  cities  formed  a  league  for 
mutual  defense  and  protection.  The  Achaei 
had  little  inflnence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece 
till  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
In  B.0. 881,  the  Achaei,  who  were  then  subject 
to  the  Macedonians,  resolved  to  renew  their 
ancient  league  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off" 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  Tnls  was  the  origin 
of  the  celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  nnt 
consisted  of  only  four  towns,  Dyme,  Patrae, 
Tritaen,  and  Pharae,  but  was  subsequently 
Joined  by  the  other  towns  of  Achaia,  with  the 
exception  of  Olenus  and  Helice.  It  did  not, 
however,  obtain  much  importance  till  b.o.  851, 
when  Aratus  united  to  it  his  native  town,  Sic- 
yon.  The  example  of  Sicyon  was  followed 
by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in  Greece, 
and  the  League  soon  became  the  chief  politi- 
cal power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achaei 
declared  war  against  the  Romans,  who  de- 
stroyed the  League,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Corinth,  then 
the  chief  town  of  the  League,  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  general  Mummlus,  in  b.o.  140,  and 
the  whole  of  southern  Greece  made  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Aobaia. 

ACH  ABMfiNfiS  (-is),  (i)  The  ancestor  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the  fhmilv  of 
theAehaemenidaej  which  was  the  noblest  fam- 
ily of  the  Pasargadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
■um  tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjec- 
tive Aehatmenhu  in  the  sense  of  Persian — 


(2)  Son  of  Darius  I.,  was  governor  of  Kgypt, 
and  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  b.o.  480. 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Ina- 
ms  the  Libyan,  400. 

ACHABMfiNlDES,  oalCHEMfiNlDES,  a 
companion  of  Ulysses,  who  left  him  behind  in 
Sicily  when  he  fled  from  the  Cyclops. 

ACHAEUS.    tAoHAXi.] 

ICHllA  (-ae).  (1)  The  norihem  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  Aegialca 
or  Aeglnlns,  i. «.  the  cfiast-land,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  Io- 
nian sea,  on  the  S.  by  Elis  anclArcadia,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  sea.  and  on  the  E.  by  Sicyo- 
nia.  Respecting  its  inhabitants,  see  Aohabi. 
—(2)  A  district  in  Thessaly,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  seat  of  the  Achaei.— 

(3)  The  Roman  province,  which  included  Pe- 
loponnesus and  northern  Greece  S.  of  Thes- 
saiv.  It  was  formed  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Achaean  League  in  n.a  140,  and  hence  derived 
its  name. 

XCHARNAB  (-Arum),  the  principal  demus 
of  Attica,  00  Bt4idia  N.  of  Athens,  possessing  a 
numerous  and  warlike  population.  One  of 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  their  name. 

ACHfiLOtXDES.    [AouELOus.] 

ACHfiLOUS  (-i),  the  largest  river  In  Greece, 
rises  In  Mount  Pmdus,  and  flows  southward, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Acamania  and 
Aetolia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  opposite 
the  islands  called  Echinades.  It  is  about  ISO 
miles  in  length.  The  god  of  this  river  Is  de- 
scribed as  tbe  son  of  Ocean ns  and  Tethys, 
and  as  the  eldest  of  his  SiKM)  brothers.  He 
fought  with  Hercnles  for  DeTanlra,  bat  was 
conquered  in  the  contest  He  then  took  the 
form  of  a  bull.but  was  again  overcome  bv  Her- 
cules, who  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  noma, 
which,  however,  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  According  to  Ovid 
{Met  Ix.  87),  the  Nuinds  changed  the  horn 
which  Hercnles  took  fVom  Achelous  into  the 
horn  of  plenty.  Achelons  was  from  the  ear- 
liest times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Greece,  and  was  Invoked  In  pray- 
ers, sacriflces,  etc.  Achelous  was  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  all  fresh  water;  hence 
we  flnd  in  Vi^l  Aehitli^  pocuiOj  that  is,  wa- 
ter in  generaL  The  Sirens  are  called  AehS' 
lAddes^  as  the  daughters  of  Achelons. 

Acheron  (-ontls),  the  name  of  several  riv- 
ers, all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world. 
— (1)  A  river  in  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus,  which 
flows  through  the  lake  Acberusla  into  the  Io- 
nian sea.  —  (2)  A  river  in  southern  Italy,  in 
Brnttil,  on  which  Alexander  of  Epirus  per- 
ished.—(3)  The  river  of  the  lower  world  round 
which  the  shades  hover,  and  into  which  the 
Pyriphlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow.  In  late 
writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 

ACHfiRONTiA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in  Apu- 
lia, on  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence  Hor- 
ace speaks  of  eelsae  nidum  AekerorUiae. — (2) 
A  town  on  the  river  Acheron,in  Bruttil.  [A  ou- 
EBON,  No.  8.] 

ACHERUSlA  (-ae).    [Aouxbox,  No.  1. J 
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Achilles  (^cn.-fe,  el,  el,  or  I :  dat.  -I ;  aee. 
-em,  e& ;  abL-6  ur  C),  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
Uomerie  story.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Pe- 
leue,  king  of  the  MyrmiddDee  in  Phthiotis.  in 
Thessnly,  and  of  the  Nereid  Thetle.  From  his 
father's  name  he  is  often  called  PelldeJtj  Ptlei- 
ddesy  or  PeHon^  and  from  his  grandfather's, 
Aecieldes,  He  was  educated  by  Phoenix,  who 
tauj^ht  him  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  war.  In 
the  healing  art  he  was  instructed  by  Chiron, 
the  centaur.  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him 
that  his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glorv  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a  long  but  Inglorious  life. 
The  hero  chose  the  former,  and  took  part  in 
the  Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  to  return.  In  60  ships  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Troy.  Here  the  swift-footed  Achilles 
was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
worthy  favorite  of  Athena  (Minerva)  and  Hera 
(Juno).  When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to 
give  np  Chrysels  to  her  father,  he  threatened 
to  ttike  away  BriBe!s>from  Achilles,  who  sur- 
rendered her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  uke  any  flirther 
part  in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  np  in  his 
tent.  Zeus  (Jupiter),  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should 
have  honored  her  son.  The  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  pres- 
ents and  the  restoration  of  BriseTs ;  but  in 
vain.  Finally,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by 
Patroclns,  his  dearest  fnend,  to  allow  the  lat- 
ter to  make  use  of  his  men,  his  horses,  and  his 
armor.  Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this 
news  reached  Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  un- 
speakable grief.  Thetis  consoled  him,  and 
promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by  Hephaes- 
tus (Vulcan) ;  and  Iris  exhorted  him  to  rescue 
the  body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  now  rose,  and 
his  thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to 
flight.  When  his  new  armor  was  brought  to 
him,  be  hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  killed 
numbers  of  Trojnnsj  and  at  length  met  Hec- 
tor, whom  he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls 
of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him,  tied  his  body 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ships 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  he  afterwards  gave  np  the 
corpse  to  Priam,  who  came  in  person  to  beg 
for  it.  Achilles  himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the 
Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  taken.  Achilles 
is  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad :  he  is  the 
handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he 
is  affectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his 
friends;  formidable  in  battles,  which  are  his 
delight :  open-hearted  and  without  fear,  and 
at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  the  gentle  and 
quiet  joys  of  home.  Uis  greatest  oassion  is 
fimbition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honor  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  an- 
ger, but  withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Later  traditiorui.— These  consist 
chiefly  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history 
of  his  youth  and  death.  His  mother,  wishing 
to  make  her  son  immortal,  concealed  him  by 
night  in  the  Are,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal 

Parts  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.    But 
eleus  one  night  discovered  his  child  in  the 
fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror.    Thetis  left  her 


son  and  fled,  and  Pcleus  intrusted  him  to  Chi- 
ron, who  instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  riding, 
hunting,  and  playine  the  phorminx,  and  al^o 
changed  his  original  name,  Lij^yron,  i.  e.  the 
'*  whining,'*  into  Achilles.  Chiron  fed  his  pu- 
pil with  ine  hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow 
of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts,  The- 
tis endeavored  to  make  Achilles  immortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Stvx,  and  succeeded 


with  the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which  she 
held  him.  When  be  was  9  years  old,  Calchas 
declared  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out bis  aid.  and  Thetis,  knowing  that  this 
war  would  oe  fatal  to  him,  disguwed  him  as 
a  maideju  and  introduced  him  among  the 
rtaughfers  of  Lycomedcs  of  Scyros,  where  he 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Pyrrha,  on  account 
of  bis  golden  locks.  Here  ne  renlHtfied  con- 
cealed till  Ulysses  visited  the  place  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  merchant^  and  offered  for  sale  some 
female  dresses,  amidst  which  he  bad  mixed 
some  arms.  Acbilles  discovered  his  sex  by 
eagerlv  seizing  the  arms,  and  then  accompa- 
nied Ulysses  to  the  Greek  army.    Daring  hia 


AchlllM  Mlxinff  Armt  at  Sc jrcw.    (A  Palming 
round  «t  Pompeii.) 

residence  at  Scyros.  one  of  his  companions, 
Deldamfa.  became  ny  him  the  mother  of  a 
eon,  Pyrrnns  or  Neoptolemus.  During  the 
war  Against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Penthe^ilca, 
an  Amazon.  He  also  fought  with  Memnon 
and  Troilus.  The  account*  of  his  death  dif- 
fer very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
he  did  not  full  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo. According  to  some  traditions,  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  himself;  according  to  others, 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  PariB  in 
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killing  bim,  while  others  mt  that  Apollo 
merely  directed  the  weat>oQ  of  Paris.  Otnere, 
again,  relate  that  Achilles  loved  Polyxena,  a 
daughter  of  Priam,  and,  tempted  by  the  prom- 
ise that  he  should  receive  her  as  his  wife  if 
he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went  without 
arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra, 
and  was  assaseinaU-'d  there  by  Paris.  His 
body  was  rescued  by  Ulysses  and  AJax  the 
Telamonian ;  his  armor  was  promised  by  The- 
tis to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the  two  hcro^ 
who  had  ret<cned  his  body.  [Ajax.]  After 
his  death  Achilles  became  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelt  in  the  inlands 
of  the  blessed,  where  he  was  united  to  Medea 
or  Iphigeula. 

JLcilILLfiUM  (-i),  a  town  near  the  promon- 
tory Sigoum  in  the  Troad,  where  Achilles  was 
supposed  to  have  been  buried. 

ICUILLTDCS  (-ae),  a  paUonymic  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  Hon  of  Achilles. 

XCUTVI  <-6rum),  the  name  of  the  Achael 
in  the  Latin  writers,  and  freanently  used,  like 
Achaei,  to  signify  the  whole  Greek  nation. 

[AOUAKL] 

ACURlDlNAoBACRlDTNA.    [Sybaod- 

BAE.] 

ACTDXLIA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Venus,  ftom 
the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  where 
she  VLi*ed  to  bathe  with  the  Graces. 

ACTLIUS  GLABRIO.    [Glabbio.] 

1.CIS  (-is  or  Idls),  son  of  Faunus  and  Sy- 
maethis,  beloved  by  the  nvmph  Galatea,  and 
crushed  by  Polyphemus,  the  Cvdop,  through 
j^ftlonny,  under  a  huge  rock.  His  blood,  gnsb- 
fng  forth  from  under  the  rock,  was  changed 
by  the  nymph  into  the  river  Acis  or  Aciinus 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna.  This  story  is 
perhaps  only  a  happy  Action  suggested  bvthe 
manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock. 

ACMONIDBS  (-ae),  one  of  the  three  Cy- 
clopes in  Ovid,  the  same  as  Pyracmon  In  Vfr- 
gil,  and  as  Arges  in  other  accounts. 

ICOETBS  (-ae),  a  sailor  who  was  saved  by 
Bacchus  when  his  companions  were  destroy- 
ed, because  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god. 

ACONTIUS  (-i),  a  beautiful  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ceos.  Having  come  to  Delos  to  cel- 
ebrate the  festival  of  Diana,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Cydippe,the  daughter  of  a  noble  Athe- 
nian. In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem.  Whlfe  she  was  sitting  before 
the  temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  to  her  an  ap- 
ple npon  which  he  had  vrritten  the  words,  **  I 
swear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry 
Acontius.**  The  nurse  took  up  the  apple  and 
handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read  aloud  what 
was  written  npon  it,  and  then  threw  the  ap- 
ple away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
TOW ;  and  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  about  to  marry  another  man, 
at  length  compelled  her  father  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  Acontlus. 

ACRAB  (-imm),  a  town  in  8icily,W.  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  10  stadia  fh>m  the  river  Anapus, 
founded  by  the  Syracnsans  70  years  after  the 
foimdAtloii  of  their  own  dty. 
B8 


ACRABPHiA  (ae),  ACRAEPHlAB 
(-arum),  or  ACRAEPiliUM  (-i),  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  lake  Copals. 

ACRAGAS  (-antis).    [Agbiokntum.] 

ICRlSlONfi  t-^),  a  patronymic  of  Danad, 
daughter  of  Acnsius.  Perseus,  grandson  or 
Acrieius,  was  called  in  the  same  way  Acri- 
sIoniAdes. 

ICRlSlUS  (-i),  eon  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos. 

grandson  of  Lynceus,  and  great-grandson  of 
anaus.  An  oracle  had  declarad  that  Dana^ 
the  daughter  of  Acrislus.  would  give  birth  to 
a  son  who  would  kill  his  grandfather.  For 
this  reason  he  kept  DanaG  shut  up  in  a  sub- 
terraneous apartment,  or  in  a  brazen  tower. 
But  here  she  became  the  mother  of  Perseua, 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  visited  her  in  a  show- 
er of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered  mother  and  child 
to  be  exposed  on  the  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the 
chest  floated  towards  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to 
the  ftUflllment  of  the  oracle,  see  Pbbskus. 

ACROCfiRAUNiA  (-drum),  a  promontory 
in  Epirus,  jutting  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, -the 
most  westerly  part  of  the  Ceraunii  Montes. 
The  coast  of  tne  Acroceraunia  was  dMigerons 
to  ships,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  i^famm 
»copulo9  Acroceraunia. 

ACROPOLia    [Atukmae.] 

ACROTHOUM  (-1)  or  ACROTHOI  (-drum), 
a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Athos. 

ACTAEON  (-^nis),  a  celebrated  huntsman, 
son  of  Aristaens  and  AutonoG,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  One  day^  as  he  was  liunting,  he  saw 
Artemis  (Diana)  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag.  In  which  form 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  50  dogs  on  Mount 
Cithaeron. 

ACTAEU8  (-1),  the  earliest  king  of  Attica. 
The  adjective  Actaeus  is  used  by  the  poets  in 
the  sense  of  Attic  or  Athenian. 

ACTE  (-58),  properly  a  piece  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  seal  and  attached  to  another 
larger  piece  of  land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a 
narrow  neck.  (1)  An  ancient  name  of  Attica, 
used  especially  by  the  poets.  Hence  Orithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erectbeus,  kiiig  of  Athens,  is 
called  Actlas  by  Virgil.— (2)  The  peninsula 
between  the  Strymonic  and  Singitic  gulfo  on 
which  Mount  Athos  is. 

ACTlUM  (-i:  LaPufUa,  not  if  zio),  a  prom- 
ontory in  Acamania,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  off  which  Augustus  gained 
the  celebrated  victory  over  Antonv  and  Cle- 
opatra, on  September  2,  n.aSI.  At  Actium 
there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence 
called  Aetiaeus  and  Actws.  This  temple  was 
beautified  by  Augustus,  who  establiifned,  or 
rather  revived,  a  festival  to  Apono,  called  Ac- 
tiOy  and  erected  Nioopolis  on  the  opposite 
coast,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory.  A 
few  buildings  sprung  up  around  the  temple 
at  Actium,  but  tne  place  was  only  a  kind  of 
suburb  of  Kicopolis. 

ACTlUa    [Attius.! 

ACTOR  (-5ris).  (1)  Son  of  Deion  and  Dlo- 
medes,  father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfather 
of  Patroclus.— (2)  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  of 
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whohe  couquered  lauce  Turniis  made  a  boast 
This  Btory  seemH  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  ActoHs  spolium  for  any  poor  epolL 

ACTO HIDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  de- 
scendants of  an  Actor,  auch  as  Patroclnts 
KrithuH,  Eorytus,  and  Cteatus. 

ADDCA  (-ae :  Adda),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisal- 

f>ina,  rising  in  the  Khaetian  AlpF,  and  flow- 
ng  through  the  Lacns  Larins  {L.  di  Como) 
into  the  Pt).  about  8  miles  above  Cremona. 

ADUERBAL(-uli6).    [Juoubtha.] 

ADlABENE  (-es),  a  district  of  Assyria,  K. 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lycoa, 
called  Zabatns  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  Caprus,  both  of  which  are  branches 
oftheTigiis. 

ADMETUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Pberae  in 
Tbessaly,  sued  for  Alcestis,  the  daaghter  of 
Pelias,  who  promised  her  on  condition  that 
he  should  come  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions 
and  boars.  This  task  Admetns  performed  by 
the  assistance  of  Apollo.  The  god  tended  the 
flocks  of  Admetns  for  9  years,  when  he  waB 
obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  having  slain  the 
Cyclops.  Apollo  prevailed  upon  the  Moirae 
or  Fates  to  grant  to  Admetns  deliverance 
from  death  if  his  father,  mother,  or  wife 
wonld  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his  stead, 
but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  ft-om  the 
lower  world.~(2)  King  of  the  Molossians,  to 
whom  TuBMiSTooLics  fled  for  protection  when 
pursued  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Panaa- 
nias. 

AdONIS  (-is  or  Idis).  (1)  A  beanUAil 
youth,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter  Smyr- 
na or  Myrrha.  He  was  beloved  by  Aphro- 
dlto  (Venus),  but  he  died  of  a  wound  which 


Dwth  of  Adonb.    (A  Pslntlng  found  «t  Pompeii.) 


he  received  fVom  a  boar  during  the  chase. 
The  flower  anemone  sprung  from  his  blood. 
The  giicf  of  the  goddess  at  nis  death  was  so 
great  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  al- 
lowed him  to  spend  six  months  of  every  year 
with  Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship 
of  Adonis  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  reference  to  the  death  of 


nature  in  winter  and  to  its  revival  in  spring: 
hence  Adonis  spends  6  months  in  the  lower 
and  6  months  in  the  upper  world.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
nual festivals  {Adonia)  at  By  bios,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.  —  (2)  A 
small  river  of  Phoenicia,  rising  in  the  range 
ofLlbauns. 

ADRAMYTTtUM  or  EUM  (-1),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tlura,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

ADRANA  (-ae :  Eder\  a  river  in  Germany, 
flowing  into  the  Fulda  near  Cassel. 

ADRASTU8  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Talaus,  king 
of  ArgoB.  Being  expel  led  from  Argos  by  Am- 
phiaraus,  he  fled  to  Poly  bus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Sicyon, 
and  instituted  the  Nemean  games.  After- 
wards he  became  reconciled  to  Amphiaruns, 
and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.  He 
married  his  two  daughters  Deipyle  and  Argla, 
the  former  to  Tydeus  of  Calydon,  and  the 
latter  to  Polynices  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives 
fkt)m  their  native  countries.  He  then  prepared 
to  restore  Polynicea  to  Thebes,  who  nao  been 
expelled  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  although 
Amphiaruus  foretold  that  all  who  should  en- 
gage in  the  war  should  perish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Adrasrns.  Thus  arose  the  celebra- 
tea  war  of  the  **  Seven  against  Thebes,"  in 
which  Adrastns  was  Joined  bv  6  other  heroes, 
viz.jPolynIce8,  Tydeus^mphiaruus,  Capane- 
us,  Hlppomcdon,  and  Partnenopaeus.  This 
war  ended  as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaruus 
had  predicted,  and  Adrastns  alone  was  saved 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  ArTon,  the  gift 
or  Hercules.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Adrastus 
persuaded  the  6  sons  of  the  heroes  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
Thebes,  and  Arophiarans  now  promised  suc- 
cess. This  war  Is  known  as  tne  war  of  the 
*'  Eplgoni"  or  descendants.  Thebes  was  tak- 
en and  razed  to  the  ground.  The  only  Argive 
hero  that  fell  in  this  war  was  Aegialeus,  the 
son  of  Adrastus :  the  latter  died  of  grief  at 
Megara  on  his  return  to  Argos,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  former  city.  The  legends  about 
Adrastus  and  the  two  wars  against  Thebes, 
furnished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as  well 
as  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  —  (2)  Son  of  the 
Pbrvgian  king  Gordius,  having  unintention- 
ally killed  his  brother^ed  to  Croesus,  who  re- 
ceived him  kindly.  While  hunting,  he  acci- 
dentally killed  Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and 
in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

ADRiA  or  HADRiA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  the  months  of  the 
Po  and  the  Athesis  {Adige),  from  which  the 
Adriatic  sea  takes  its  name.  It  was  original- 
ly a  powerful  town  of  the  Etruscans.— (2)  A 
town  of  Plcenum  in  ItAly,  and  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony,  at  which  place  the  family  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  lived. 

ADRiA  (-ae)  or  MARE  ADRlATlCUM,also 
MARE  SUPERUM,  so  called  from  the  town 
Adria  [No.  1],  was,  in  Its  widest  signiflcation, 
the  sea  between  Italy  on  the  W.,  and  Illyri- 
cnm,  Eplms,  and  Greece  on  the  £.  By  the 
Greeks  the  name  Adrias  was  only  applied  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  sea,  the  sonthem  part 
being  called  the  Ionian  sea. 
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ABRIXnUS.    CHADXiANim.] 

ADR0HBTUM.    [HADBDmruM.] 

ADUATCCA  (-ae),  a  castle  of  the  Bbnrones 
tn  Gaul,  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Adaaca 
Tongromm  (Tongem). 

ADUATtJCI  or  ADUATlCI  (-6rnm),  a  pow- 
erful people  of  Gallia  Belslca  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  were  the  descenaimts  of  the  Cimbri 
aiid  Tentonl,  and  lived  between  the  Scaldls 
{Schelde)  and  Mosa  (Maaa), 

ADfLA  (-ae)  MONS.    [Alpes.] 

AD0LE  (-es)  or  ADtTUS  (-is),  a  maritime 
cirv  of  Aethopia,  on  a  bar  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  Adalitanofl  Slnas.  It  fell  into  the  pow- 
er of  the  Anxnmltae,  for  whose  trade  U  be- 
came the  great  emporlam.  Here  was  foond 
the  Monumtntwn  AdulUanum,  a  Greek  in- 
scription reconntlng  the  conqnests  of  Ptolemy 
IL  Bnergetea  in  Asia  and  Thrace. 

ADYRMACHlDAB  (-amm),  a  Libyan  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  have  once  possessed  the 
whole  coast  of  Afk>ica  from  the  Canoplc  month 
of  the  Nile  to  the  CaUbathmns  Major,  bnt 
were  afterwards  pressed  ftirther  inland. 

ABA  (-ae),  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either 
a  part  of  Colchis  or  another  name  for  the 
coontry.^ 

ABXcTDBS  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Aeacus,  as  Peleus.  Telamon,  and 
Phocns,  sons  of  Aeacos ;  Achilles,  son  of  Pe- 
lens,  and  grandson  of  Aeacns ;  F^hns,  son 
of  Achilles,  and  great-grandson  of  Aeacns ; 
and  Pyrrbas,  king  of  Bpiros,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Achilles. 

ASlCUS  M),  son  of  Zeos  (Jnpiter)  and  Ae- 
gina,  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus,  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  which  derived 
Its  name  fh>ra  his  mother.  [Axoima.]  Some 
traditions  related  that  at  the  bhrth  of  Aeacns, 
Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zens 
changed  the  ants  of  the  island  into  men  (Myr- 
midones),  over  whom  Aeacns  ruled.  Aeacns 
was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  Justice  and 
pietv,  and  after  his  death  became  one  of  the 
Bjnages  in  Hades. 

AKATSA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Circe,  the  sis- 
ter of  AeStes,  was  believed  to  have  inhabited 
a  small  island  of  this  name  off  the  coast  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
main  land,  and  formed  the  promontory  of  Cir- 
ceiL  Hence  magic  arts  are  cal  led  j1  eaeae  arUa 
and  Aeaea  earmina,  Telegnne.  the  son  of 
Circe,  and  founder  of  Tuaculum,  is  also  called 
Aecuus, 

AAEAS.    CAovs.] 

AECULlNUM  or  ASCLlNITM  (-i),  a  town 
of  the  Hirpini  in  Samninm,  a  few  mUee  &  of 
Beneventum. 

XCDON  (-onis),  daughter  of  Pandareus  of 
Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wife 
of  her  brother  Amphion.  who  had  6  sons  and 
6  dau^ters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of 
Ktobe*s  sons,  bnt  by  mistake  slew  her  own 
eon  Itylus.  2eus  (Jupiter)  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightineale,  whose 
melancholy  tunes  are  represented,  as  Afidon's 
lamentations  for  her  chUd. 

AEDtn  or  HSD'CI  (-0mm),  one  of  the  most 


powerfhl  people  in  Gaul,  lived  between  the 
Liger  {Loire)  and  the  Arar  {Soone).  Thcv  were 
the  first  Gallic  people  who  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  called 
"  brothers  and  relations. "  On  Caesar's  arrival 
in  Gaul,  B.a  58,  they  were  subject  to  Ariovis- 
tus,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar  to  their  for- 
mer power.    Their  principal  town  was  Bi- 


A£STBS  or  ABfiTA  (-ae),  son  of  Helios 
(the  Sun)  and  PersSis,  and  father  of  Medda 
and  Absyrtus.  He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the 
time  when  Phrixus  brought  thither  the  golden 
fleece.    For  the  remainder  of  his  history,  see 

AbSTBTVS,  ASOONAUTAB,  JaS01«,  McDBA. 

ABITIS  Mdis),  ABlTlAS  (-idisj,  and 
AESTtNB  f-^),  patronymics  of  Medea, 
daughter  of  Aedtes. 

AEG  AE  (-arum).  (1)  A  town  in  Achaia^n 
the  Crathis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  originally  one  of  the  IS 
Achaean  towns,  but  Us  inhabitants  subee- 
quentJv  removed  to  Aegira.— ^)  A  town  in 
Bmathia,  in  Macedonia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Macedonia  and  the  burial-place  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  It  was  also  called  Bdessa.— (3) 
A  town  in  Euboea,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence  called  Aegaens.— 
(4)  Also  Abo  ABAS,  one  of  the  IS  cities  of  Aeo- 
lis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
Hylln6.--(5)  A  sea-port  town  of  Cilida. 

ABGAEON  (-5nis},son  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
by  Gaea  (Earth).  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers 
Gyes  or  Gyges  and  Cottus  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Uranlds,  and  are  described 
as  huge  monsters  with  100  arms  and  60  heads. 
Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid  under 
the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aegaeon, 
which  is  explained  by  Homer,  who  says  that 
men  called  him  Aegaeon,  but  the  gods  Bria- 
reus. According  to  the  most  ancient  tradition, 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  conquered  the  Ti- 
tans when  they  made  war  upon  the  gods,  and 
secured  the  victory  to  Zeus  (Jnpiter),  who 
thrust  the  Titans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Oth- 
er l^^nds  represent  Aegaeon  as  one  of  the 
giaoto  who  attacked  Olympus ;  and  man  v  wri- 
ters represent  him  as  a  mRrine  god  livuig  in 
the  Aegaean  sea. 

AEGABUM  (-1)  MARE,  the  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea  now  called  the  Arehipelaao,  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and  on  the  E.  by 
Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  southern  part 
two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cydades,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Myrtoan  sea.  and  the 
Sporades,  lying  off  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Io- 
nia. The  part  of  the  Aegaean  which  washed 
the  Sporaaes  was  called  the  Icarian  sea,  firom 
the  isiMd  Icaria,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

AEGlLfiOS,  a  mountain  in  Attica  opposite 
Salamis.  from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of 
his  fleet,  B.a  480. 

AEGATES  (:nm),  the  Goat  Islands,  were  8 
ishmds  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Dre- 
pannm  and  Lilybaenm,  near  which  the  Ro* 
mans  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war 
to  an  end,  B.0. 241.  The  Islands  were  AegOsa 
or  Caprftria,  Phorbantia,  and  Hlira. 
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AEGfiUlA  or  EQfiRlA  (-ae),  ooe  of  the 
Cameuae  in  Romau  mythology,  from  whom 
Nama  received  hiB  instructions  respecting  the 
forms  of  worship  which  he  introduced.  The 
grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  interviews 
with  the  goddess,  and  in  wliich  a  well  gushed 
forth  from  a  dark  recess*  was  dedicated  oy  him 
to  the  Camenae.  The  Roman  legends  point 
out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome,  at  the 
Porta  Capena. 

AEOE8TA.    [SWJMTA.3 

AEQE8TU8.    [Aoiwncs.] 

A£Q£US  (-«6(S  «I,  or  el ;  ooe.  -U\  eon  of  Pan- 
dion  and  king  of  Athens,  and  father  of  Tui- 
bkhb,  whom  he  besot  by  Aethra  at  Troezen. 
Theseus  afterwarda  came  to  Athens  and  re- 
stored Aegeus  to  the  throne,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  60  sons  of  Pallas.  When 
Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver  Athens  from 
the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos,  he  prom- 
ised  his  fiither  to  hoist  white  sails  on  his  re- 
turn as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  approach- 
ing Attica  he  forgot  his  promise,  ana  his  fa- 
ther, perceiving  the  black  sails,  thought  that 
his  son  had  perished,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  which,  according  to  some  traditions, 
received  ftrom  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean. 

ABGULE  or  AEGlXLfiA  (-66),  daughter 
or  ffranddanghter  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is 
called  Adrastine,  and  husband  of  Diomedes. 
For  details,  see  DioMcnm. 

ABGllLEA,A£GULUa    [Aouaia.] 

ABGIALEU8.    [AdbabtubJ 

AEGIDBS  (-ae),  a  patronymic  lh>m  Aege- 
U0,  especially  his  eon  Theseus. 

ABGlLlA.  (1)  An  island  between  Crete 
and  Cythera.— (2)  An  island  W.  of  Buboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

ABGINA  (-ae).  a  rocky  island  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Saronlc  gulf,  about  200  stadia  in 


circumference,  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  Aegiua,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asopus.  who  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacns. 
As  tne  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  changed  the  ants  into  men  (Myr> 
midones),  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  It  was 
first  colonised  by  Achaeans,  and  afterwards 
bv  Dorians  from  Epidaurus.  whence  the  Doric 
dialect  and  customs  prevailed  in  the  island. 
It  was  subject  to  the  Argive  Phldon,  who  is 
said  to  have  established  a  silver  mint  in  the 
island.  It  early  became  a  place  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  its  silver  coinage  wns 
the  standard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In 
the  sixth  century  b.o.  Aegina  became  Inde- 
pendent, and  for  a  century  oefore  the  Persian 
war  was  a  prosperous  and  powerfnl  state.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  art. 
In  B.0. 480  the  Athenians  took  possession  of 
the  Island  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  N.  W.  of  the  Island  there  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  contained  the  Aeacdum  or 
temple  of  Aeacus,  and  on  a  hill  In  the  N.B. 
of  the  island  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  Panhellenine,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  extant 

ABGlNlUM.  a  town  of  the  Tymphaei  in 
Thessaly,  on  tne  confines  of  Athamanla. 

ABGIPLANCTUS  (i)  MONS,  a  mountain 
in  Megaris. 

AEGIRA  (-ae),  formerly  Hyperesta,  one  of 
the  18  towns  of  Achaia,  situated  on  a  steep 
hUl. 

AEGIRUSSA  (-ae),  one  of  the  18  cities  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor. 

AEGISTHUS  (-1),  son  of  Thvestes  by  his 
own  daughter  Pelopla.  He  slew  his  uncle 
Atrens,  and  placed  Thyestee  upon  the  throne, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus. 
Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  these 
tragic  events ;  and  we  learn  fkn^m  him  only 
that  Aegisthus  succeeded  his  father  Tbyestes 
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In  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Aegt9thus  took 
no  part  in  the  Trepan  war,  and  during  the 
abM^nce  of  Agamemnon  tie  sednced  liis  wife 
Ciytemnestra.  He  murdered  Agamemnon  on 
his  retnm  home,  and  reigned  7  years  over 
Mycenae.  In  the  8th,  Orestes,  the  (M>n  of  Aga- 
memnon, avenged  the  death  of  his  father  oy 
putting  the  adulterer  to  death. 

ABOtUM  (-1),  one  of  the  IS  towns  of  Acha- 
ia,  and  the  capital  after  the  destruction  of 
Helice. 

AEGLfi  (-fie),  that  l^  "Brightness**  or 
"  Splendor,**  the  name  of  several  nymphs. 

AEGOS-POTiMOS,  the  "  goat's  river,"  a 
small  river,  with  a  tovm  of  the  same  name  on 
it,  in  the  Tbracian  Chersonesus,  flowing  into 
The  Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were 
defeated  by  Lysander,  B.a  405. 

AEGYPTUS  (-i).  king  of  Aegypt,  son  of  Be- 
Ins,  and  twin-brother  of  Danans.  Aesyptus 
had  50  sons,  and  his  brother  Danans  50  daugh- 
ters. Danans,  fearing  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argoe  in  Pelopon- 
nesos.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons 
of  A^yptna,  who  demanded  his  daughters 
for  their  wives.  Danans  complied  with  their 
request,  but  to  each  of  his  daughters  he  gave 
a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
hnsbsnds  in  the  bridal  night.  AH  the  sons 
of  Aegyptns  were  thus  murdered,  with  the 
exception  of  Lyncens,  who  was  saved  by  Hy- 
perronestra. 

AEGYPTUS  (-1:  Egypti,  A  country  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  AfVica,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  Palestine, 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S. 
by  Aethlopia,  the  division  between  the  two 
countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  cloee  to  Syene,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Great  Libyan  Desert.  From  Syene  the 
Kile  flows  due  M.  for  about  600  miles,  through 
a  valley  whose  average  breadth  is  about  7 
miles,  to  a  point  some  few  miles  below  Mem- 
phis. Here  the  river  divides  into  branches 
*1  in  ancient  time,  but  now  only  S),  which 
now  through  a  low  alluvial  land,  called,  ftrom 
its  shape,  the  DeLUt^  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  whole  district  thns  described  is  period- 
icallv  laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The  rfver. 
in  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a  rich  deposit  or 
flne  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt  All 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundation  is  rock 
or  sand.  Hence  Egypt  was  called  the  "  Gift 
of  the  Nile."  The  outlying  portions  of  an- 
cient Egypt  consisted  of  8  cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western 
or  Libyan  Desert.  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a  highly  civilized  people,  under  a 
settled  monarchical  government,  divided  into 
castM,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests.  Its  ancient  history  may  be  di- 
vided into  4  great  periods :— (1)  From  the  ear- 
liest times  to  its  conquest  by  Cambyses,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  na- 
tive princes.  The  last  of  them,  Psammeni- 
tns,  was  conqnered  and  dethroned  by  Cam- 
byses in  B.0. 0^5,  when  Egypt  became  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empue.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  some  slight  acq:aaintance  with 


the  country  and  its  river  (which  is  also  called 
AI7OTCTOC,  OcL  xlv.  26),  and  refer  to  the  wealth 
and  splendor  of  '*  Tbebet*  with  the  Hnodred 
Gates."  (2)  From  the  Persian  conquest  in 
525,  to  the  transference  of  their  dominion  to 
the  Macedonians  in  832.  This  period  was 
one  of  almost  constant  struggles  between  the 
Egyptians  and  their  conquerors.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Egypt  was  visited  by 
Greek  historians  and  pnilosophers,  stich  as 
Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  Anaxagorns,  Plato, 
and  others,  who  brought  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  acquired 
from  the  priests  and  through  persona!  ob- 
servation. (8)  The  dynasty  of  Macedonian 
kings,  from  the  accession  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  in  828,  down  to  80,  when  Egypt  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Alex- 
ander, after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  gave 
orders  for  the  building  of  Alexandria.  [Aucx- 
ANDBiA.}  (4)  Egypt  under  the  Romans,  down 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  S38.  As 
a  Roman  province,  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  empire.  The  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  its  position  between  Eu- 
rope and  Arabia  and  India,  together  with  the 
pcNEisession  of  such  a  port  as  Alexandria,  gave 
it  the  fhll  benefit  of  the  two  great  sources  of 
wealth,  agriculture  and  commerce.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  country  was  divided  into 
(1)  The  Del  to,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  (2)  the  Hep- 
tanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt ;  (8)  the  Thebsis, 
or  tapper  Egypt :  and  it  was  further  subdi- 
vided into  86  nomes  or  governments. 

AELXNA  (-ae),  the  Elatu  of  the  Hebrews, 
a  town  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aelanltes,  tcom.  th^  name 
of  the  town. 

AELlA  (-ae),  a  name  given  to  Jemsalem 
after  its  restoration  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Aelius  Hadrianus. 

AELtS-NUS  (-1),  CLAUDIUS  (-i),  was  bom 
at  Praeneste  in  Italy*  snd  lived  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  8d  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  wrote  two  works  which  have  come 
down  to  ns ;  one  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous history  In  14  books,  called  Varia  Hittoria ; 
and  the  other  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals 
in  17  books,  called  Dsilntma2itim  NaturCi. 

AELlnS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  gens  at 
Rome,  divided  into  the  families  otOauMf  La- 
miaJPofhiSj  and  Tubero. 

XbLLO  (-us),  one  of  the  Harpies.    [Hab- 

PYIAK.] 

AEMlLIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  8d  daughter  of 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus.  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  the  wife  of  Scipio  Afrlcanus  L 
and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.-^2)  Aemilia  Le- 
pida.    CLkpida.] 

AEMIUA  (-ae)  VIA  (-se),  made  by  M.  Ae- 
milius Lepidus,  cos.  11.0. 187,  continued  the 
Via  Flaminia  from  Ariminum,  and  traversed 
the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  through  Bononia. 
Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where  it  crossed 
the  Po)  to  Mediolannm.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly continued  as  far  as  Aqnileia. 

AEMIlIANTJS  (-1),  an  agnomen  of  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Afrlcanus  the  younger,  as  the 
son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus.    [SoiPio.] 

AEMILIUS  (-1),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
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most  ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome,  the 
chief  members  of  which  arc  given  nuder  iheir  | 
sarnames  Lkfidcb,  Paulcb,  and  Soaurcb.        i 

AENXRIA,  also  called  PiTHEcTSA  and 
INAKIME  {I«chia)j  a  volcanic  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Naples,  nndcr  which  the  Roman  poets  rep- 
resented Typhoeus  as  lying. 

AENEADISS  (-ae),  a  patronymic  ft'om  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  son  Ascanius  or  Iiilns,  and 
to  thotw  who  were  believed  to  be  dcftcended 
from  him,  such  as  Augustus,  and  the  Koniaus 
in  general. 

AENEXS  (-ae;  voe. -a),  the  Trojan  hero. 
Homeric  Story.— A.eneeM  was  the  son  of  An- 
chises  and  Aphrodltd  (Venus),  and  was  born 
on  mount  Ida.  He  was  brought  up  at  Dar- 
danns,  in  the  bouse  of  Alcatnons,  the  bus- 
band  of  his  sister.  At  first  be  took  no  part 
in  the  Trojan  war ;  and  it  was  not  till  Achil- 
les attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians 
against  the  Greeks.  Ilenceforth  Aeneas  and 
Hector  appear  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  Is 
beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  ne  is  saved  in  battle  by  the  gods: 


A«nM»,  followed  by  Atntnim,  and  carrying  AacbiaM  ttum 
barolnR  Troy. 

AphrodltiJ  carried  him  off  when  he  was  wound- 
ea  bv  Diomedes,  and  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
savea  him  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  perish- 
ing bv  the  hands  of  Achilles.  Homer  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  emigration  of  Aeneas  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his  descend- 
ants as  reigningat  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  Later  Stort«».— Most 
accounts  agree  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
Aeneas  withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his 
fHends  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  especially 
that  of  Pallas  {PaUadium) ;  and  that  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  finally 
settled  at  Latlnm  in  Italy,  where  he  became 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romans.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 


reached  Latlnm  is  given  by  Virgil  in  bin  Ac- 
neid.  After  visiting  Epirus  and  Sicily,  he  wus 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  met  with  Dido.  [Dido.]  He  then  sailed 
to  Lalium,  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Latinns,  king  of  the  Abori^ues.  Here 
Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lovmlum,  called 
after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latlnus,  whom 
he  married.  Tumus,  to  whom  Lavinia  had 
been  betrothed,  made  war  against  Latinns 
and  Aeneas.  Latinns  fell  in  tne  first  battle, 
and  Tumus  was  subsequently  slain  by  Aene- 
as ;  whereupon,  after  the  death  of  Laiinuf>, 
Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  were  united 
into  one.  Soon  after  this  Aeneas  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Rntnlians  who  were  assisted 
by  l^lezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.  As  his 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven, ' 
or  that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicius. 
The  Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  To  the  father  and  native  ood. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  T 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all 
the  events  in  Italy,  f^om  the  landing  to  the 
death  of  Turn  us,  within  the  space  of  20  days. 
The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Romans  fVom 
the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  believed  at 
an  early  period,  but  rests  on  no  historical 
foundation. 

AENEiS  SILVIUS  (-l),Bon  ofSUvlns.and 
grandson  of  Ascanius,  is  the  3d  in  the  list  of 
the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latlum. 

AENESlDEMUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  skeptic, 
born  at  Cuossus  in  Crete,  and  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  wrote  several  works, 
but  none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us. 

AENIANES  (-um),  an  ancient  Greek  race, 
originally  near  Ossa,  aflerwardH  in  southern 
Thessaly,  between  OeU  and  Othrys,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sperchi^us. 

AENUS  (-1).  a)  An  ancient  town  in  Thrace, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad,  colonized  by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia 
Minor.  Virgil  supposes  it  to  have  been  built 
by  Aeneas.— (2)  {Inn)  a  river  in  Rhaetia,  the 
boundary  between  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 

AEOLES  (-um)  or  AEOLII  (-Crum),  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  ftrom  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Helen.  [Akot.us.No.  1.]  They  originally 
dwelt  in  Thessaly,  from  whence  they  spread 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  settled 
in  AxoLis  in  Asia  Minor,  ana  in  the  island  of 
Lbsbos. 

AEOLIAE  INStl^LAE  (-amm :  Lipari  TeU 
ande)^  a  group  of  islands  N.K  of  Sicily,  where 
Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.  Vir- 
gil accordingly  speaks  of  only  one  Aeolian 
island,  supposed  to  be  Strongyle  or  Linara. 
These  Islands  were  also  called  Hephaem4Ules 
or  VitledrAaej  because  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan 
was  believed  to  have  his  workshop  in  one  of 
them  called  Hiera.  They  were  also  named 
Lipdrenmn^  from  Lipilra,  the  largest  of  them. 

AEOLIdES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas,  Crethens, 
Sisyphus,  Salmonens,  etc.,  and  to  his  grand- 
eons,  as  Cephalue,Ul vsses,  and  Phrizns.  A>o- 
LIB  is  the  patronymic  of  the  female  descend* 
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ants  of  Aeolns,  gireu  to  h\a  danghters  Canace 
and  Alcyone. 

AEOLTS  (-Wis)  or  AEOLTA  (-ae),  a  district 
of  Mv»ia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  Aeo- 
lian Greeks,  whose  cities  extended  from  the 
Troad  along  the  shores  of  the  Ae^ienn  to  the 
river  llermua.  In  early  times  their  18  most 
imporunt  cities  were  Independent,  and  form- 
ed a  Lea^e.  They  were  Cyme,  Lariscae,  Ne- 
unticbo«,  Temnns,  Cilia,  Notiura,  Aegirftsa, 
Pitane,  Aegaeae,  Myrina,  Grynea,  and  Smyr- 
na; but  Smyiui  A  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  These  citiea 
were  sobdned  by  Croesus,  and  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Persian  empire  on  the  conquest 
of  Croesus  by  Cyroa. 

AEOLUS  <-i).  (1)  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
Dymph  Orsels,  and  brother  of  Donis  and  Xu- 
thus.  He  was  the  niler  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  tne  Greek 
nation.  His  children  are  said  to  have  been 
very  numerous :  but  the  most  ancient  story 
mentioned  only  4  sons,  viz.,  Sisyphus,  Atba- 
mas,  Cretheus,  and  Salmoneus.  —  (2)  Son  of 
Hlppotes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon 
(Neptnne)  and  Ame.  a  descendant  of  the  pre- 
vious Aeolns.  He  is  represented  in  Homer 
as  the  happy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  to 
whom  Zens  had  given  dominion  over  the 
winds,  which  he  niight  soothe  or  excite  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  This  statement  of 
Homer  and  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Aeo- 
lus fhom  tk^XXw,  led  to  Aeolus  being  regarded 
in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of  the 
winds,  which  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  mountain. 

AEPtTUS  (-1).  (1)  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, firom  whom  a  bart  of  the  country  was 
called  Aepytis.— (2)  Youngest  son  of  the  Her- 
adid  Cresphontes,  king  or  Messenla,  and  of 
Merope^anghter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cyp- 
selna.  when  his  fttther  and  brothers  were 
ronrdered  during  an  insurrection,  Aepytns, 
who  was  with  his  grandfather  Cypaelus,  alone 
escaped.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes  was 
meantime  occupied  by  Polvphontes^who 
forced  Merope  to  become  his  wife.  When 
Aepytua  had  grown  to  manhood  he  returned 
to  his  kingdom,  and  put  Polyphonies  to 
deattL  From  him  the  kings  of  Messenia  were 
called  Aepytida,  instead  of  the  more  general 
name  Heraclids. 

AEQUI  (.^rnm),  AEQUICOLI  (-orum), 
AEQUTCOLAE  (-arum),  AEQUlCtTLANI 
(-dmm),  an  ancient  and  warlike  people  of  It- 
aly, dwelling  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio 
in  the  mountains  forming  the  eastern  bound- 
arr  of  Latlum,  and  between  the  Latiui,  Sab- 
inI,.Hemici,  and  Marai.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Volfld,  who  were  of  the  same  race,  they 
carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  but 
were  finally  subdued  in  u.o.  80S.  One  of  their 
chief  seatB  was  Mount  Algidns.  ft'om  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  make  tlieir  maraud- 
lag  expeditions. 

AEQUI  FAUSCI.    [Falbbii.] 

XSEOPB  (-et),  daughter  of  Catretis,  king  of 
Crete,  and  wife  of  Pllsthenes,  the  son  of  Atre- 
us,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelans.  After  the  death  of 
Pllstbenes,  Aerope  married  Atreus ;  and  her 
two  BODS,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were 


generally  believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope 
was  faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thy- 
estes. 

AESXCUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Alexir- 
rhoe,  fell  in  love  with  Hesperia,  the  daughter 
of  Cebren,  and  while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she 
was  stnngr  by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in 
his  grief  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
changed  by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird. 

AE8AR  (-4rit«)  or  AESARUS  (-1),  a  river 
near  Croton  in  Bruttii,  in  southern  Italy. 

AESCHInES  (-is).  (1)  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor, born  B.a.  389,  was  the  son  of  Atrometua 
ana  Qlaucothea.  In  his  youth  he  assisted  hia 
father  in  his  school ;  he  next  acted  as  secreta- 
ry to  Aristophon,  and  afterwards  to  Bnbulus ; 
he  subsequently  tried  hia  fortune  as  an  act- 
or, but  was  unsuccessftil ;  and  at  length,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  came  for- 
ward as  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputation.  In  847  he  was  sent  along 
with  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  10  embassa- 
dors to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip.  From 
this  time  he  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  BCace- 
donian  party,  and  as  the  opponent  of  Demos- 
thenes. Shorily  afterwards  Aeschines  formed 
one  of  a  second  embassy  sent  to  Philip,  and 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  accused  oy  Ti- 
marchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by  bringing 
forward  a  counter-accusation  against  Timar- 
chus  (346),  showing  that  the  moral  conduct  of 
his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no  right  to 
speak  before  the  people.  The  speech  in  which 
Aeschines  attacked  iHmarchus  is  still  extant: 
Timarchns  was  condemned,  and  Aeschines 
gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  843  Demos- 
tnenes  renewed  the  charge  against  Aeschines 
of  treachery  during  his  second  embassy  to 
Philip.  This  charge  of  Demosthenes  (De  I^alsa 
LegaHont)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as 
a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered  it  in  a 
similar  memorial  on  the  embassy,  which  was 
likewise  published.  After  the  battle  of  Chae- 
ronea  in  338,  which  gave  Philip  the  suprema- 
cy in  Greece,  Cteslphon  proposed  that  Demos- 
thenes should  be  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre  at  the  great 
Dionysia.  Aeschines  in  consequence  accused 
Cteslphon  ;  but  he  did  not  prosecute  the 
charge  till  8  years  later,  830.  The  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is  extant, 
and  was  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  his  cel- 
ebrated oration  on  the  Crown.  Aeschines  was 
defeated,  and  withdrew  fh>m  Athens.  He 
went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length  established 
a  school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  read  to  his  andience  in  Rhodes  hia 
speech  against  CteKiphon,  and  when  some  of 
his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
his  defeat,  he  replied,"  You  would  cease  to  be 
astonished  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes." 
From  Rhodes  he  went  to  Samoa,  where  h« 
died  in  314.— (2)  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He 
wrote  several  dialogues,  nut  the  3  which  have 
come  down  to  ua  under  his  name  are  not  gen- 
uine. 

AESCHtLUS  M),  the  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Enphorion,  was  bom  at  Eleu- 
sis  in  Attica,  b.o.  68S.  At  the  age  of  85  (409) 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
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for  the  prize  ortraj^cdy.nrltbont  being  success- 
fnl.    lie  fought,  with  his  brothers  Cvuaegirus  ' 
and  Aminius,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490), 
and  also  at  those  of  Salarols  (480)  and  Plataca  ! 
(479).    In  4S4  he  gained  the  prize  of  tragedy ;  | 
and  in  478  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilo- 
gy, of  which  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  his  ex- . 
taut  dramas,  was  one  piece^  In  46S  he  was 
defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  bv  his  younger  ri- 
val Sophocles :  and  he  is  said  in  consequence  ' 
to  have  quitted  Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have 

fone  to  the  court  of  Hiero.  king  of  Syracuse. 
D  467  his  patron  Hiero  died ;  and  in  468  it 
appears  that  Aeschylus  was  again  at  Athens, 
from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia 
was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  same  or 
the  foil «) wing  year,  he  again  visited  Sicily,  and 
he  died  at  Gela  in  4&C,  In  the  69th  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the 
poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall 
upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and  so  fultilled  an 
oracle,  according  to  which  he  was  fated  to  die 
by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The  alterations  made 
by  Aeschylus  in  the  composition  and  dramat- 
ic representation  of  tragedy  were  so  great  that 
he  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  the  fa- 
ther of  it.  The  principal  alteration  which  he 
made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue 
properly  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
ch«)ral  parta.  He  furnished  bis  actors  with 
more  suitable  and  magnificent  dresses,  with 
significant  and  various  masks,  and  with  the 
thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise  their  stntnre 
to  the  height  of  heroes.  With  him  also  aroife 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a 
trilogy  of  plays  connected  iu  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act^  as  it  were,  of  a  great 
whole.  A  satirical  play  commonly  followed 
each  tragic  trilogv.  Aepchylns  is  said  to  have 
written  70  tragedies.  Of  these  only  7  are  ex- 
tant, namely,  the  PerHarv^  the  Sewn  agairut 
Theben,  the  Suppliants^  the  Promethnt»t  the 
Agamemnon^  the  Choephori,  and  EtimenidM; 
the  last  three  forming  the  trilogy  of  the  Ores- 
teia. 

AESCfTLiPIUS  (-1),  called  ASCLfiPlUS 
(-1)  by  the  Greeks,  the  god  of  the  medical  art. 
In  Homer  he  is  not  a  divinity,  but  simply  the 
**  blameless  physician*'  whose  sons,  Macbaon 
and  Podalirius,  were  the  physicians  in  the 
Greek  army.  The  common  story  relates  that 
Aexcnlapius  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis, 
and  that  when  Coronis  was  with  child  by 
Apollo  she  became  enamored  of  Ischys,  an  Ar- 
cadian. Apoilo,  informed  of  this  by  a  raven, 
killed  Coronis  and  Ischys.  When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  the  child  Aescu- 
lapius was  saved  ft'om  the  flames,  and  was 
brought  up  by  Chiron,  who  Instructed  him  iu 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  There  are 
other  tales  respecting  his  birth,  according  to 
iHime  of  which  he  was  a  native  of  Epidanrus, 
and  this  was  a  common  opinion  in  later  times. 
After  he  had  grown  up,  he  not  only  cured 
the  sick,  but  recalled  the  dead  to  life.  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  fearing  lest  men  might  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether,  killed  Aesculapius 
with  his  thunderbolt ;  but  on  the  request  of 
Apollo,  Zeus  placed  him  among  the  stars. 
He  was  married  to  Bplone,  by  wnom  he  had 
the  S  BOQ8  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and  also  oth- 


er children.  The  chief  l^eat  of  the  worship 
of  Aescnlupins  was  Kpidaurns,  where  he  had 
a  temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  sacred  to  him  because  they 
were  a  symbol  of  renovation,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  discovering  heal- 
ing herbs.  The  cock  was  sacrificed  to  him. 
At  Rome  the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  in- 
troduced from  Epidaurus  in  u.c  293,  for  the 
purpot^e  of  averting  a  pestilence.    The  siip- 

Eosed  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called 
y  the  patronymic  name  of  Astlepiadaey  and 
their  principal  seats  were  C»>8  and  Cuidus. 
They  were  an  order  or  caste  of  priests.  The 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from 
father  to  sou  in  these  families. 

AESEPUS  (-i),  a  river  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ida,  and  flowing  into  the  Propontis. 

AESERNiA  (-ae),  a  tovm  in  Samnium, 
made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

AESIS  (-is),  a  river  forminjg  the  boundary 
between  Picennm  and  Umbria,  anciently  the 
8.  boundary  of  the  Senonea,  and  the  N.E. 
boundary  of  Italy  proper. 

AESIS  (-is)  or  AESlUM  (-1),  a  town  and 
Roman  colony  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Aesia. 

AESON  (-5nis),  son  of  Crethens  and  Tyro, 
and  father  of  Jason.  He  was  excluded  tram 
the  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Jason  on  the  Argonautlc 
expedition,  Pelias  attempted  to  murder  Ae- 
son,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
According  to  Ovid,  Aeson  survived  the  return 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young  again 
by  Medeju 

AEsOPrS  (i),  a  writer  of  Fables,  lived 
about  B.C.  670,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  re- 
ceived his  freedom  from  bis  master  ladmon 
the  Samian.  Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus, 
who  sent  him  to  Delphi,  to  distribute  among 
the  citizens  4  minae  apiece;  but  in  conse- 
guence  of  some  dispute  on  the  subject  he  re' 
rased  to  give  any  money  at  all,  upon  which 
the  enraqed  Delphians  threw  him  from  a  prec- 
ipice, ^agues  were  sent  upon  them  fit>m 
tne  gods  for  the  offense,  and  they  proclaimed 
their  willingness  to  give  a  compensation  for 
his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  it  At 
length  ladmon  the  grandson  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, received  the  compensation,  since  no  near- 
er connection  could  oe  found.  Later  writers 
represent  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ug- 
liness and  deformity,  a  notion  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  classical  authors. 
Whether  Aesop  left  anv  written  works  at  all 
is  a  question  which  afrords  room  for  doubt; 
though  it  is  ceriain  that  fables,  bearing  Ae- 
sop's name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in  its 
most  intellectnal  age.  They  were  iu  prose, 
and  were  turned  into  poetry  by  several  writ- 
ers. Socrates  turned  some  of  them  into  verse 
during  his  imprisonment.  The  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any 
whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.  Of 
the  Latin  writers  of  Aesopian  fables,  Phae- 
drus  is  the  most  celebrated.  [PnAEOBCR.] 
The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the 
name  of  Aesop,  are  nnqnescionably  spunoos. 

AESOPUS  (-i),  CLAUDIUS,  or  CLODIUS 
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(-0,was  the  greatest  tragic  actor  at  Borne,  and 
coQtemporary  of  Rosciaa,  the  greatest  comic 
actor.  Both  of  them  lived  on  intimate  termif 
with  Cicero.  Aeeopus  i^peared  for  the  last 
time  on  the  stage  at  an  aovanced  age,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (b.g.  66), 
when  hia  voice  Cidied  him,  and  he  could  not 
go  through  with  the  speech.  He  realized  an 
fmmenee  fortane  by  his  profession,  which  was 
squandered  by  his  son,  a  foolish  spendthrift. 

AKSTlI  (-drum),  AESTtI,  or  AESTtTl 
(-drum),  a  people  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast, 
in  the  N.B.  of  uermany,  probably  in  the  mod- 
em ITurtond,  who  collected  amber, which  they 
called  ^temum.  They  were  probably  a  Sarma- 
tian  or  Slavonic  and  not  a  Germanic  race. 

AEStTLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Aeani,  on  a 
mountain  between  Praeneste  and  Tibur. 

ABTHlLlA  (-ae)  or  ABTHALIS  (-Tdis), 
called  ILVA  (-ae)  {Elba)  by  the  Romans,  a 
small  island  in  the  Tuscan  scfu  opposite  the 
town  of  Popnlonia,  celebrated  fur  its  iron 
mines. 

ABTHXLtDES  (-ae),  son  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury) and  Bnpolemla,  the  herald  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. His  soul,  after  many  migrations,  at 
length  look  possession  of  the  ho&f  of  Pytha- 
goras, in  which  it  still  recollected  its  former 
migrations. 

ABTHICBS  (-nm).  a  Thesealian  or  Epirot 
people,  near  M.  Pindus. 

AETHIOPES  (-um :  said  to  be  fK>m  ai0« 
and  M^,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name 
corrupted)  was  a  name  applied  (1)  most  gen- 
erallr  to  all  black  or  dark  races  of  men :  (2) 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  AfHca,  S.  of 
Mauretania,  the  Great  Desert,  and  Egypt,  ft'om 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of  Asia ;  and 
(S)  most  specifically  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Irtud  S.  of  Egypt,  which  was  called  Axruio- 

PIA. 

AETHlOPIA  (-ae:  AoMd,  KonU^an,  Sen- 
naar,  Abyssinia)^  a  country  of  AfHca,  8.  of 
BkTP^  the  boundary  of  the  countries  being 
at  Syene  and  the  Smaller  Cataract  of  the  Nile, 
and  extending  on  the  E.  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  indefinitely,  as  fkr  appar- 
entlT  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  ex- 
tended. The  people  of  Aethiopia  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
spoken  a  language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Hon- 
nmentfl  are  (bund  in  the  countiv  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  Egypt,  but  of  an  inferior 
style.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  mon- 
archy, of  which  llEKoii  was  the  capital  Some 
traditions  made  MeroG  the  parent  of  Egyp- 
tian civilixatlon,  while  others  ascribed  the 
ciTllization  of  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  coloniza- 
tion. So  great  was  the  power  of  the  Ethio- 
pians that  more  than  once  in  its  history  Egypt 
was  governed  by  Ethiopian  kings.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Graeco-Egyptian  colonies  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Ethiopia:  but  the  conn- 
try  was  never  subdued.  The  Romans  failed 
to  extend  their  empire  over  Ethiopia,  though 
they  made  expeditions  into  the  country,  m 
one  of  which  C.  Petronlns,  prefect  of  Egypt 
under  Augustus,  advanced  as  fiir  as  Napata, 
and  defeated  the  warrior  aneen  Candace  (b.o. 
29).  Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethi- 
opia, probably  in  consequence  of  the  conver- 


sion of  the  treasurer  of  queen  Candace  (AeU 
viiL  27). 

AETHRA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Pittheus 
of  Troezeo,  and  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aege- 
ns.  She  afterwards  lived  in  Attica,  from 
whence  she  was  carried  off  to  Lacedaemon 
bv  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  became  a  slave  of 
Helen,  with  whom  she  was  taken  to  Troy. 
At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was  restored  to 
liberty  bv  her  erandson  Acamas  or  Deroo- 
phon.— (2)  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  At- 
las beeot  the  12  Hyades  and  a  son  Hyas. 

AETNA  (-ae).  (1)  A  volcanic  mountain  In 
the  N.E.of  Sicily  between  Tauromenium  and 
Catana.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
f^om  Aetna,  a  Sicilian  nymph,  a  daughter  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Zens  (Jupiter)  buried 
under  it  Typhon  or  Euceladus ;  and  in  its  in- 
terior Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  and  the  Cyclops 
forged  the  thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  There  were 
several  eruptions  of  M.  Aetna  in  antiquity. 
One  occurred  in  b.0.  476,  to  which  Aeschylus 
and  Pindarprobably  allude,  and  another  in 
426,  which  Tbucydides  says  was  the  third  on 
record  since  the  Greeks  liad  settled  in  Sicily. 
—(2)  A  town  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  on  the 
road  to  Catana.  formerlv  called  Inessa  or  In- 
nesa.  It  was  founded  in  ».a  461  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Catana,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because 
Uieir  own  town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna 
by  Hiero  I. 

AETOlIA  (-ae),  a  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  w .  by  Acamania.  firom  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on 
the  N.  bv  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided 
into  two  parts— Old  Aetolia.  fW)m  the  Ache- 
lous  to  the  Evenns  and  Calydon.  and  New 
Aetolia,  or  the  Acquired,  fh)m  the  Evenns 
and  Calydon  to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the 
coast  the  country  is  level  and  fhiitful.  but  in 
the  interior  mountainous  and  unprounctive. 
The  mountains  contained  many  wild  beasts, 
and  were  celebrated  in  mythology  for  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydon i an  boar.  The  country 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Cnretes  and  Lele- 
ges,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  Akto- 
LU8.  The  Aetolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  under  their  king  Thoas.  They  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time  a  rude  and  uncivilized 
people, living  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Tbucydides  (n.a  410) 
many  of  their  tribes  spoke  a  lanffuage  which 
was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habU  of  eat- 
ing raw  flesh.  They  appear  to  have  been 
early  united  by  a  kind  of  League,  but  this 
League  first  acquired  political  Importance 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  centnrv  b.o.,  and 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  and  the  Achaean  League.  The 
Aetolians  took  the  side  of  Antiochns  IIL 
against  the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of 
that  monarch,  b.o.  189,  they  became  virtually 
the  subjects  of  Roma.  On  the  conquest  of 
the  Achaeans,  b.o.  146,  Aetolia  was  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 

ABT(}Lns  (-1),  son  of  Endymion  and  hus- 
band of  PronoiS,  by  whom  he  had  two  sonsi 
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Plenroo  and  Calydoo.  He  was  king  of  Ells, 
bat,  having  Blain  Apii*,  be  fled  to  the  country 
near  the  AchelouB,  which  was  called  Aetolia 
after  him. 

AFKiNlUS  (-!),  L.  (1)  A  Roman  comic 
poet,  flonrished  abont  b.o.  100.  His  comedies 
depicted  Roman  life  with  Huch  accuracy  that 
he  is  classed  with  Menander.  Onlv  a  few 
fragments  of  them  are  preserved.— (?i)  A  per- 
sou  of  obscure  origin,  who  was,  through 
Pompey*s  influence,  made  consul,  i).a  (iO. 
When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spains  in  his  2d  consultfnip  (56),  he  ^nt 
Afrauios  and  Petreins  to  govern  them,  while 
be  him^lf  remained  in  Rome.  In  49  Afrn- 
nias  and  Petreins  were  defeated  by  Caesar  in 
Spain.  Afrnnius  thereupon  passed  over  to 
Pompey  in  Greece,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pbarsalia  (48),  and  sul>sequently  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa  (46).  lie  then  at- 
tempted to  fly  into  Maurctania,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  br  P.  Siltlus,  and  killed. 

AFRICA  {-tie)  was  u^ed  by  the  ancients  in 
two  scnt«e8,  (1)  for  the  whole  c<mtinent  of  A/- 
riea,  and  (2)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa  which 
the  Romans  erected  into  a  province.— U)  lu 
the  more  general  sense  the  name  wad  not 
used  by  the  Greek  writers;  and  lis  u^e  by 
the  Romans  arose  from  the  extension  to  the 
whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a  part  of  it. 
The  proper  Gteek  name  for  the  continent  is 
Libua.  Considerably  before  the  historical 
period  of  Greece  begins  the  Phoenicians  ex- 
tended their  commerce  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the 
chiet  [Caktuaoo.]  The  Greeks  knew  very 
little  of  the  country  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Dorian  colony  of  Ctbenk  (B.a  620),  and 
the  intercourse  orGreek  travelers  with  Egjrpt 
in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries ;  and  even  then 
their  knowledge  of  all  bat  the  part  near  Cy- 
rene  was  derived  ft-om  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable 
expeditions  to  explore  the  coontry.  A  Phoe- 
nician fleet  sent  oy  the  Egyptian  king  Pha- 
raoh Necho  (abont  b.o.  600)  was  said  to  have 
sailed  from  the  Red  Sco,  round  Africa,  and  so 
into  the  Mediterranean :  the  authenticity  of 
this  story  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  We 
still  possess  an  authentic  account  of  another 
expedition,  which  the  Carthaginians  dis- 
patched under  Hanno  (abont  h.o.  510),  and 
which  reached  a  point  on  the  W.  coast  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  as  far  as  lat  10*  N.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)  interposed 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  discovery ;  but  even 
before  ihe  time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on 
the  northern  coast  told  of  indlvidaals  who 
had  crossed  the  desert,  and  had  reached  a 
great  river  flowing  towards  the  E..with  croc- 
odiles in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks,  which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  prob- 
ably tuo  Niger  in  Its  upper  course,  near  TVtn- 
buctoo.  There  were  great  diflerences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  continenu 
Some  divided  the  whole  world  into  only  two 
parts,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  were  not 
aereed  to  which  of  these  two  Libya  ({.  e.  Af- 
rica) belonged;  and  those  who  recognized 
three  divisions  differed  again  in  placing  the 
boondaiy  between  Libya  and  Asia  either  on 


the  W.  of  Egvpt,  or  along  the  Nile,  or  at  the 
isthmus  of  buez  and  the  Red  Sea ;  the  last 
opinion  graduallv  prevailed.  Herodotus  di- 
vides the  inhabitants  of  Africa  into  four 
races,  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  namely,  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.  The  Libvans, 
however,  were  a  Caucasian  race;  the  Ethio- 
pians of  Herodotus  correspond  to  our  Ne«^ro 
races.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa  fell 
successively  under  the  power  of  Rome,  and 
was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as  foUowr: . 
-(I)  Aegypt:  (2)  Libya,  including  (a)  Libyae 
Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (6)  Mannarica,  (<*) 
Cvrenaica ;  (8)  Afiica  Propria,  the  former  em- 
pire of  Carthage,  see  below,  No.  2 ;  (4)  Nu- 
midia ;  (5)  Mauretauia,  divided  into  (a)  Siti- 
feusis,  (6)  Caesariensis,  (c)  Tiugitana:  these, 
with  (6)  Aethiopia,  make  up  the  whole  of  Af- 
rica, according  to  the  divisions  recognized  by 
the  latest  of  the  ancient  geoCTaphers.  The 
northern  district  was  better  Kuown  to  the 
Romans  than  it  is  to  us,  and  was  extremely 
populous  and  flourishing.— <2)  Apiuca  Pko- 
PBiA  or  Pbotinola,  or  simply  Aihioa,  was  the 
name  under  which  the  Romans,  after  the 

I  Third  Punic  War,  n-a  146,  erected  into  aprov- 
ince  the  whole  or  the  former  territorv  of  Car- 
thage. It  extended  from  the  river  Mnsca,  on 
the  W.,  which  divided  it  from  Numidia,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.E.    It 

I  was  divided  into  two  districts  (regiones), 
namely,  (1)  Zeogis  or  Zengitana,  the  district 
round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzacium  orByzacena,  S. 
of  Zeugitana,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  Syr^ 
tis  Minor.    It  corresponds  to  the  modern  re- 

Sencv  of  Tunis.  The  province  was  full  of 
onrishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile ; 
it  fhmished  Rome  with  its  chief  supplies  of 
com. 

AFRlCXNtrS  (-1),  a  surname  given  to  the 
Scipios,  on  account  of  their  victories  in  Afiica. 
[Soipio.] 

APRlCUS  (-1 :  Xi'^  by  the  Greeks),  the  S.  W. 
wind,  so  called  because  it  blew  from  Africa. 

AGAmEDBS  (-ae),  commonly  called  son  of 
Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of 
Trophonins.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  architects.  They 
bunt  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a 
treasury  of  Hyrieus,king  of  Hyrla,  m  Boeotla. 
In  the  construction  of  the  latter,  they  con- 
trived to  place  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  could  be  taken  away  outside  without  any 
body  perceiving  it  They  now  constantly 
robbed  the  treasury ;  and  the  king,  seeing  that 
locks  and  sealswere  uninjured,  wnile  his  treas- 
ures were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thiefl  Agamedes  was  thus  caught, 
and  Trophonins  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the 
discoveiy.  After  this,  Trophonins  was  im- 
mediately swallowed  up  br  the  earth  in  the 
grove  of  Lebadda.  Here  he  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle.  A  tra- 
dition  mentioned  by  Cicero  states  that  Aga- 
medes and  Trophonins.  after  building  Uie 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god 
to  grant  them,  in  reward  for  their  labor,  wnat 
was  best  for  men.  The  god  promised  to  do 
so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the  day  came 
the  two  brothers  died. 
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XGXMEMNQN  (-5n!B),  eon  of  PITsthenes 
and  A£rop«  or  Eriphylv,  and  grandson  of 
Atrens.  king  of  Mycenae ;  bnt  Homer  and  oth- 
ers call  him  a  son  of  Au-eos  and  grandson  of 
Pelopa.  Agamemnon  and  his  brother  Mene- 
laoa  were  broagbt  np  together  with  A^s- 
thus,  the  son  of  Thyestes, In  the  house  of  At- 
rens. After  the  mnrder  of  Atrens  by  Aegis- 
tbns  and  Thyestes,  who  succeeded  Atrens  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mvcenae  [AxeisTuus],  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaaft  went  to  Sparta.  liere 
Agamemnon  married  Clriemnestra,  the 
dMghter  of  Trndareaa,  by  whom  he  be^une 
the  lather  of  IphianaBsa  (Iphigenla),  Chryso- 
themia, Laodice  (Electra), anaOrestea.  The 
manner  in  which  Agamemnon  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae  ia  differentiv  related. 
From  llomer  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peacably 
snoceeded  Thvestes :  while,  according  to  oth- 
ens  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and  usurped  his 
throne.  He*  now  became  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Greece.  Homer  says  he  ruled  over 
all  Argos,  which  signiflea  Peloponnesus,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  citv  of  Argoe  was 
goTemed  by  Diomedes.  When  Helen,  uie  wife 
of  Menelans,  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  and  the 
Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by  force 
of  arms,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chief.  After  two  years  of  prepa- 
ration, the  Greek  army  and  fleet  assembled 
in  the  port  of  AuUs.  in  Boeotia.  At  this  place 
Agamemnon  killea  a  stag  which  was  sacred 
to  Artemis  (Diana),  who  in  return  visited  the 
Greek  army  with  a  pestilence,  and  produced 
a  calm  which  prevented  the  Greeks  from  leav- 
ing the  porL  In  order  to  appease  her  wrath, 
Agamemnon  consented  to  sacriflce  his  daugh- 
ter Iphigcnia ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  the  sac- 
rifice, sne  was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself 
to  Tanria,  and  another  victim  was  substituted 
in  her  place.  The  calm  now  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  The  quar- 
rel between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  in  the 
lOih  year  of  Uie  war,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[AoniLLra.]  Agamemnon,  although  the  chief 
commander  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of 
the  Uiad,  and  in  chivalrous  spirit,  bravery, 
and  character,  altogether  inferior  to  Achilles. 
Bnt  he  nevertheless  risea  above  all  the  Greeks 
by  his  dignity,  power,  and  miOestv:  his  eyes 
and  bead  are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter), his  girdle  to  that  of  Ares  (Mars),  and  his 
breast  to  that  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  At  the 
capture  of  Trov  he  received  Cassandra,  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prize.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  was  mardered  by  Aegisthns, 
who  had  seduced  Clytemnestra  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband.  The  tragic  poets  make 
Clytemnestra  alone  mnrder  Agamemnon.  His 
death  was  avenged  by  bis  son  Orestes. 

XOAMEMNONlDfiS  (-ae),the  son  of  Aga- 
aiemnon,  i.  e.  Orestes. 

Au.lNIPPfi  (-«s),  a  nymph  of  the  fountain 
of  the  t^ame  name  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
in  Boeotia.  It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses  (who 
were  hence  called  AganipfideM\  and  was  be- 
I]e\'ed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it.  The 
fountain  of  HippocrOne  has  the  epithet  Aga- 
nippw,  from  iu  being  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
like  that  of  Aganippe. 

AGATUOCLES  (-Is  or  T-os)  was  bom  at 
Thermne,  a  town  of  Sicily  snbject  toCarthng»», 


and  was  brought  up  as  a  potter  at  Syracuse. 
His  strength  und  personal  beauty  recom- 
mended bmi  to  Damas,  a  noble  SyraniMnn, 
who  drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose 
death  he  married  his  rich  widt»w,  and  so  be- 
came one  of  the  wealthiest  citizent*  in  Syra- 
cuse. His  ambitious  schemes  then  developed 
themselves,  and  be  was  driven  into  crJIe. 
After  several  cbanees  of  fortune  he  collected 
an  army,  and  was  declared  sovereign  of  Syra- 
cuse, II.O.  817.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In 
310  he  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Cartha- 
giuiaDS,nnder  Hamilcar,who  straightway  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse,  whereupon  he  formed  the 
bold  design  of  averting  the  mln  which  threat- 
ened him  by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa. 
His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid. 
He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Carthage, 
bnt  was  at  length  summoned  firom  Africa  oy 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  where  many  cities  had  re- 
volted flrom  him,  807.  These  he  reduced,  aft- 
er making  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians. 
He  had  previously  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Sicily.  He  afterwards  plundered  the  LIpan 
isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Bruttii.  But  his  last  days 
were  embittered  by  family  misfortunes.  His 
grandson  Archagaibus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
thocles,  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest 
of  his  iimiily  would  share  his  fate.  He  ac« 
cordingly  sent  his  wife  and  her  two  children 
to  Egypt ;  and  his  own  death  followed  almost 
imm^ately,  989,  after  a  reign  of  88  years,  and 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Home  authors  re- 
late an  incredible  story  of  his  being  poisoned 
by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus.  The 
poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  In  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced 
him  to  so  frightful  a  condition  that  he  was 

f>laced  on  the  ftineral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet 
iving,  being  unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he 
was  not  dead. 

AgATHON,  an  Athenian  traeic  poet,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato. 
He  aied  about  B.a  400. 

AGATHYRNA  (ae), AgATHYRNUM  (i), 
a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily. 
AGATHYRSI  (-^rum},  a  people  In  Euro- 

f>ean  Sarmatia,  on  the  river  Maria  {Maro9(^h)t 
n  Transylvania.  From  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing or  tattooing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by 
Virgil  picH  Agathyrai. 

AG  Ave  (-«s),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echion,  ana  mother  of  Pentheus.  For  details 
see  Pentukfs. 

AGBATANA.      [EOBATAWA.l 

AGENDlCUM  or  AGEDlCUM  (-1:  Sen9\ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis. 

AgENOR  (-5ris).  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), king  of  Phoenicia,  and  father  of  Cad' 
mus  and  Europa.  Virgil  calls  Carthage  the 
clJy  of  Agenor,  since  Dido  was  descended  from 
Agenor.— (2)  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and 
Tneano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Tro- 
jans. 

AoENr^RlDES  (-ae),  a  descendant  of  an  Ag- 
enor, such  as  Cadmus,  Phinens,  and  Perseus. 
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XgESILXUS  (-1),  kings  of  Sparta.  — (1) 
Reigned  about  ii.o.  886,  aud  was  coutempora- 
ry  with  the  Icgislatiou  of  Lycurgns.— (2)  Son 
of  ArchidAmtiH  II.,  encceeded  hia  half-brother 
Agia  II.,  u.o.  398,  excluding,  on  the  ground  of 
apurions  birth,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lysan- 
der,  his  nephew  LKOTYoumKS.  From  390  to 
894  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with 
great  aaccesa,  but,  in  the  midst  of  hia  con- 
quests, waa  summoned  home  to  defend  his 
country  against  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
which  haabeen  induced  by  Artaxerxes  to  take 
up  arms  against  Sparta.  In  394  he  met  and 
defeated,  at  Coronda  in  Boeotia,  the  allied 
forces.  During  the  next  4  vears  he  regained 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy, 
till  at  length  the  fhtal  battle  of  Leuctra,  871. 
oTerihrew  forever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and 

gave  the  snpremacv  for  a  time  to  Thebes.  In 
II  he  crossed,  with  a  body  of  LAcedaemonian 
mercenaries,  into  Bgypt,  where  he  died  in  the 
winter  of  361-860,  after  a  life  of  above  80 
years,  and  a  reign  of  3S.  In  person  Agesi- 
lans  was  small,  mean-looking,  and  lame,  on 
which  last  ground  objection  bAd  been  made 
to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her 
under  a  "lame  sovereignty.**  In  bis  reign. 
Indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not  through 
him,  for  ho  was  one  of  the  best  citizens  aud 
genernli<  that  Sparta  ever  had. 

XGESIpOLIS,  kings  of  Sparta.  — (1)  Suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Puusauias,  while  yet  a  mi- 
nor, in  B.0. 394,  and  reigned  14  years.— (2)  Son 
of  Cleombrotus,  reigned  one  year,  8T1.  —  (3) 
Succeeded  Cleomenes  in  320,  but  was  soon  de- 
polled  by  his  colleague  Lycurgns. 

AGINNUM  (-i :  Agen),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nitiobriges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

AGIS  (Idis),  kings  of  Sparta.— (1)  Son  of 
Enrystheues,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Agidae.— (2)  Son  of  Archid&mus  II.,  reigned 
n.o.42T-39S.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  invaded  Attica  sev- 
eral times.  While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta 
he  was  the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is  said  to  nave 
reduced  his  wife  Timaea;  in  consequence  of 
which  Leoty chides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  as  illegitimate.— (3) 
Son  of  Archidamus  III.,  reigned  38S-330.  He 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  pow- 
er in  Europe,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was 
in  Asia,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle 
by  Antipater  in  330.— (4)  Son  of  Endamldaa 
II.,  reigned  244-240.  He  attempted  to  re-es- 
ta1>lish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  to 
effect  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Spartan  state ; 
but  he  was  resisted  by  his  colleague  Leonidas 
II.  and  the  wealthy,  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  was  there  pat  to  death  by  command  of 
the  ephors,  along  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. ^ 

AGLAa  A  (-ae),  **  the  bright  one,"  one  of  the 
CuAKiTRB  or  Graces. 

AGRAULOS  (-1).  (1)  Daughter  of  Actaeus, 
flrat  king  of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Cecrops. — 
(2)  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos.  of 
whom  various  stories  are  told.  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) is  said  to  have  given  Brichthonius  in 
a  chest  to  Agraulos  aud  ner  sister  Herse,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  open  it;  but  they 
disobeyed  the  command.    CEBioornoNics.! 


Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished  by  be- 
ing changed  into  a  stone  by  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), because  she  attempted  to  prevent  the 
god  from  entering  the  house  of  Herse,  witb 
whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  Another  legend 
relates  that  Amnios  threw  herself  down  from 
tbe  Acropolis  Decauae  an  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  Athenians  would  conquer  if  some  one 
would  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  The 
Athenians  in  gratitude  built  her  a  temple  on 
the  Acropolis, In  which  the  young  Athenians, 
on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armor,  took  an 
oath  that  they  would  always  defend  their 
country  to  the  last  A  festival  (Agraulla)  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  her  honor. 

AQRI  DfiCUMATES,  tithe  lands,  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany, 
B.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of  the  Danube,  which 
they  took  possession  of  when  the  Germans 
retired  eastward,  and  which  they  gave  to  the 
Gauls,  and  subsequently  to  theif  own  veter- 
ans, on  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
(dec&ma).  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  or 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ  these  lands  were  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

AGRlCOLA  (-ae),  CN.  JtTUfUS  (-1),  bom 
June  13th,  a.d.  87,  at  Forum  Jnlli  (FnFjw^  in 
Provence),  was  the  son  of  Julius  (^raecinus, 
who  was  executed  by  Caligula,  and  of  Julia 
Procilla.  He  received  a  careful  education*; 
he  first  served  in  Britain,  a.p.  60,  under  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus ;  was  quaestor  in  Asia  in  68 ; 
was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76 :  and 
was  consul  In  77,  when  he  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the 
following  year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage. 
In  78  he  received  the  government  of  Britain, 
which  he  held  for  7  years,  during  which  time 
he  subdued  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the 
exception  of  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  and 
by  hCs  wise  administration  Introduced  among 
the  inhabitants  the  language  and  civilization 
of  Rome.  He  was  recalledin  85  through  the 
jealousy  of  Domitian,  aud  on  his  return  lived 
in  retirement  till  His  death  In  93,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  was  occasioned  by  poison 
admin&tered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His  char- 
acter is  drawn  in  the  bright^t  colors  by  his 
son-in-law  Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has 
come  down  to  us. 

AGRIGENTUM  (-1),  called  ACRXGAS  (-an- 
tls)  by  the  Greeks  {Girgenti),  a  city  on  the  8. 
coast  of  Sicily,  about  81  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  popn- 
lonsness,  and  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  fonnded 
by  a  Doric  colony  ftx)m  Gela,  about  d.o.  A79, 
was  under  the  government  of  the  cruel  t3rrant 
Phaliiris  (about  660),  and  subsequently  under 
that  of  Therou  (488-472).  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthacinians  (406),  and,  though  re- 
built by  Tlmoleon,  It  never  regained  Its  for- 
mer greatness.  It  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  in  210.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Em- 
pedocles.  There  are  still  gigantic  remains 
of  the  ancient  city. 

AGRIPPA(-ae),HER0DB8(-Is).  a)Called 
"  Agrippa  the  Great,"  son  of  Aristobulns  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  lived  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  ftitnre  emperors  Calip 
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nia  and  Claodiu.  Caligula  gave  him  the  te- 
trarchies  of  Abilene,  Batanaea,  Trachonitia, 
andAoranitia;  and  Claadioa  annexed  Jadaea 


Coin  of  H«rod  Agrlppp*  I. 


and  Samaria  to  his  dominiona.  Uis  govern- 
ment was  exceediDi;Iy  popniar  amoug  the 
Jews.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apos- 
tle James  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast 
into  prison  (a.d.  44).  The  manner  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the 
■ame  year,  is  related  in  Acta  xii.— <2)  Son  of 
the  precedi  ng,  king  of  Chalcis.  On  the  break- 
ing oat  of  the  Jewish  war  he  sided  with  the 
Bomans,  and  after  the  captare  of  Jerusalem 
be  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome, 
and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  bia  ag3,  a.p.  lOa 
It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  his  defenae,  a.i».  60  {Acts  zxr. 

AORIPPA  (-ae),  M.  VIPSlNlUS  (-i).  bom 
in  luc  08,  of  an  obscure  family,  stadled  with 
young  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Aa- 
gustni)  at  Apollonia  in  lUyria,  and  upon  the 
murder  of  Caesar  in  44  was  one  of  the  Menda 
ofOctATius  who  advised  him  to  proceed  im- 
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mediately  to  Borne.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed,  and  which  terminated  in  giving  An- 
gnstua  the  sovereignt  v  of  the  Roman  world, 
Agrippa  took  an  active  part ;  aud  hia  mili- 


tary abilities  contributed  greatly  to  that  re- 
sult. He  commanded  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  in  31.  lie  was  thrice 
consul,  and  in  his  third  consulship,  in  11,  he 
built  the  Pantheon.  In  21  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  continued  to  be 
employed  in  various  military  commands  till 
his  death  in  n-a  12.  By  his  first  wife  Pom- 
ponia,  A^ppa  had  Vipsauia,  married  to  Ti- 
berius, the  successor  of  Augustus ;  and  by 
Julia  he  had  S  daughters,  Julia  and  Agrip- 
pina,  and  8  sons,  Cams  Caesar,  Lucius  Caesar 
[Caksaji],  and  Agrippa  Poetumus:  the  last 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  uf 
Planaaia,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius 
at  his  accession,  a.d.  14 

AORIPPINA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanins  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  majrried  Oermanicus,  by  whom 
she  had  9  cnildren,  among  whom  were  the 
emperor  Caligula,  and  Agnppina,  the  mother 
of  riero.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  vir- 
tues and  heroism,  and  shared  all  the  dangers 
of  her  husband's  campaisps.  On  his  death  in 
A.D.  17  she  returned  to  Italy ;  but  the  favor 
with  which  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  which  Tiberius  and  nis 
mother  Li  via  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  At  length  in  a.d.  80  Tiberius  banished 
her  to  the  ^land  of  Pandataria,  where  she 
died  3  years  afterwards,  probably  by  volun- 
tarv  starvation.— (2)  Daughter  of  Germanicus 
ana  A^rippina  [No.  1],  and  mother  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  was  bom  at  Oppidum  Ubiorom, 
afterwards  called  in  honor  of  her  Oolonia 
Agrippina,nowCb2o9?i&  [Culonia.I  She  was 
beautiful  and  intelligent,  but  licentious,  crael, 
and  ambitious.  She  was  first  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.d.  28),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero ; 
next  to  Crispus  Passienus;  ana  thirdly  to 
the  emperor  Claudius  (49),  although  she  was 
his  niece.  In  60  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius 
to  adopt  her  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
son  Britannicus ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son  she  poisoned  the  em- 
peror in  04.  The  young  emperor  soon  be- 
came tired  of  the  ascendancy  of  his  mother, 
and,  after  making  several  attempts  to  shake 
off  her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  60. 

AQRIUS  (-1),  son  of  Porthaon  and  Buryte, 
and  father  of  Thersites  and  6  other  sous. 

IGTIEUS  (trisyll.),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and  public 
places. 

AGYLLA.    [Casbe.] 

AgYRIUM,  a  town  in  Sicily  on  the  Cya- 
mosorass  N.W.  of  Centnripae  and  N.E.  of 
Enna,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Dlo- 
doras. 

AHiLA  (-ae),  C.  SERVTLlUS  (-i),  mapis- 
ter  equitum  in  b.o.  439  to  the  dictator  L.  (^n- 
cinnatus,  when  he  slew  Sp.  Maklivs  in  the 
foram  because  he  refhsed  to  appear  before 
the  dictator.  Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
onlv  escaped  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
exile. 

AHARNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Btraria,  N.K.  of 
Volsinii. 

AHENOBARBUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  the  Domitia  gens.  They 
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are  said  to  have  obtnined  the  rarnnroc  of 
AhenobarboB,  i,  e.  *' Brazen -Beard"  or 
"Ked- Beard,"  becanse  the  Dioscuri  (Cas- 
tor and  Pollux)  annonnced  to  one  of 
their  ancestors  the  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  Latins  at  lake  Kegillas 
(B.O.  496),  and,  to  coufirm  the  truth  of 
what  they  said,  stroked  his  black  hair 
and  beard,  which  immediately  became 
red.--(l)  On.  Domitics  Ahkkobabbus, 
consul  B.0. 122,  conquered  the  Allobro- 
fica  in  QanI,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Snl- 
Ka  and  Rhodanns.— (2)  Cm.  Dumithts 
Abemobabbus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  104, 
brouffht  forward  the  law  {Lex  Domitia) 
by  which  the  election  of  the  priests  was 
transferred  from  the  collegia  to  the  pco- 

fle.  The  people  afterwards  elected  nim 
ontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratltade.  He 
was  consul  in  V6,  and  censor  in  92,  with 
Liclntns  Crassns,  the  orator.— (3)  L.  Do- 
mitics AoRNOBAUBCs,  married  Porcia, 
the  sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was  a  staunch 
and  courageous  supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party.  He  was  aedlle  in  61, 
praetor  in  68,  and  consul  in  54.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he 
threw  himself  into  Corflnlum,  but  was 
compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  He  next  went  to  Has- 
silia,  and  after  the  surrender  of  that  town 
repaired  to  Pompey  in  Greece;  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  where  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  and,  according  to  Cic- 
ero's assertion  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
hand  of  Antony.  —  (4)  Cn.  Domitius  Aiikno- 
BAKDCS,  son  of  No.  8,  was  taken  with  his  Ci- 
ther at  Corflnium  (49),  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  relumed  to  Italy  in 
46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  ac- 
companied Antony  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parthians  in  36.  He  was  consul  in  82, 
and  deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actinm.— (5)  Cw.  Domitittb  Ahkno- 
BAvouB,  consul  ▲.!>.  89,  married  Agrippina, 
daughter  of  Germanicuts  and  was  fother  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  rAoaiPPiNA.l 
AIDES  or  AID5NEUS.  [HapkbI. 
AIU8  (-1)  LOCttTlUS  (-i)  or  LOOUEN8 
6-entis),  a  Roman  divinity.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  Gauls  took  Rome  (b.o.  890)  a  voice 
was  heard  at  Rome  during  the  silence  of 
night  announcing  that  the  Gnuls  were  ap- 
proaching. The  Romans  afterwards  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been  heard 
an  altar,  with  a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to 
Ains  Loculins,  or  the  "Announcing  Speaker." 
XJAX  (-Acifl),  called  AIAS  bv  the  Greeks. 
—(1)  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  and 
grandson  of  Aeacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax 
the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply 
Ajax,  whereas  the  other  Ajax,  son  of  OTleus, 
is  always  distinguished  trom  the  former  by 
some  epithet.  He  sailed  against  Troy  In  12 
ships,  and  is  represented  in  the  Iliad  as  sec- 
ond only  to  Achilles  in  bravery.  In  the  con- 
test for  the  armor  of  Achilles  he  was  con- 
quered by  Ulvsscs,  and  this,  says  Homer,  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  Later  poets  relate 
that  his  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an 
awful  state  of  madness ;  that  he  rnshed  from 
bis  tent  and  slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the 


AJAx.    (Aagina  MarblM.) 

Greek  army,  fancvlng  they  were  his  enemf«8; 
and  that  at  length  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  From  his  olood  there  sprang  up  a  pur- 
ple flower  bearing  the  letters  Ai  (Ai)  on  its 
leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  Initials  of  his 
name  and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  Homer  does 
not  mention  nis  mistress  Tkcmrbsa.— (2)  Son 
of  Olleus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  also  called  the 
lesser  Ajax.  sailed  against  Troy  in  40  ships. 
He  is  described  as  small  of  stature,  but  skilled 
in  throwing  the  spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles, 
the  most  swift-footed  among  the  Greeks.  On 
his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked ; 
he  himself  got  safe  upon  a  rock  through  the 
assistance  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) :  but  as  he 
boasted  that  he  would  escape  in  oeflance  of 
the  immortals,  Poseidon  split  the  rock  with 
his  trident,  and  Aiax  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.  This  Is  the  account  of  Homer.  Vir- 
gil tells  us  that  the  anger  of  Ath(3ua  (Minerva) 
was  excited  against  him  because  on  the 
night  of  the  capture  of  Troy  he  violated  Cas- 
sandra in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

ALXBANDA  (-orum),  on  Inland  town  of 
Caria,  near  the  Harsyas,  to  the  S.  of  the  Mae* 
ander,  situated  between  two  hills.  It  was  a 
pnisperons  place,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  iQxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor. 

XLALCOMfiNAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town 
of  Boeotia,  B.  of  Corou^a,  with  a  temple  of 
Athena  (Minerva),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  town,  and  who  was  hence  called 
A  lalcortxentii. 

ALALIA.    [Alzria.] 

ALXNI  (-<irom),  a  great  Asiatic  people,  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Scythians. 
They  are  flrst  found  about  the  E.  part  of  the 
Caucasus,  In  the  country  called  Albania, 
which  appears  to  be  only  another  form  of  the 
same  name.  At  a  later  time  they  pressed 
into  Europe  as  far  as  the  banks  of  tne  Lower 
Danube,  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  6lh 
century,  they  were  routed  by  the  Uuns»  who 
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then  compelled  them  to  become  their  allies. 
Id  A.t).  4i«(i  some  of  the  Alaui  took  part  wiih 
the  V'andald  in  their  irruption  into  Ganl  and 
Spain,  where  they  gradually  disappear  from 
hwtory. 

AlXRTCUS  (-i),  Id  German  AUrie,  i, «. "All- 
rich,"  kine  of  the  Vigigoths,  who  took  and 
planderedRome,  24th  of  August,  a.d.  410.  He 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  Consentla  in  Brut- 
tium. 

ALBA  (-ae)  SH^VlUS  (-i),  one  of  the  myth- 
ical kings  of  Alba,  son  of  Latinus,  reigned  39 
years. 


the  W.  by  Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plain, 
abounding  in  pasture  and  viueynrcis;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  tierce  and  warlike.  They 
were  a  Scythian  tribe,  identical  with  the 
Alami.  The  Romans  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  them  at  the  time  of  the  Miihridaiic 
war,  when  they  encountered  Pompey  with  a 
large  army. 

ALBiNUM.    [Alba,  No.  2.] 

ALBlNUS(-i)  LACUS,  a  small  lake,  about 
6  miles  in  circumference,  W.  of  the  Mons  Al- 
banns,  between  Bovillae  and  Alba  Longa,  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  many 


f^TT^^-i,  i*^,,^jr-».^ 


ALBA  (-ae).  (1)  FuontTiA  or  Fuonms,  a 
town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  lake 
Fucfnns,  and  used  bv  the  Romans  as  a  state 
priBon.---<2}  LoKOA,  the  most  ancient  town  in 
Latium,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Asca- 
nins,  and  to  have  founded  Rome.  It  was 
called  Longa  flrom  its  stretching  in  a  long 
line  down  the  Alban  Mount  towards  the  AU 
ban  Lake.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tnllns  Hos- 
tilius,  and  was  never  rebuilt ;  its  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later  time  the 
surrounding  country  was  studded  with  the 
splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
emperors  (Pompey's,  I>omitian's,  etc),  each 
of  which  was  called  ^Kbantim.— (3)  Pomprta,  a 
town  in  Lfguria,  colonized  by  Pompeius  Mag- 
nus, the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Pertiuax. 

ALBXNfA  (-ae:  In  the  S.B.  part  of  Geor- 
f^a),  a  country  of  Asia  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Caspian,  extending  from  the  rivers  Cyrns  and 
Araxes  on  the  S.  toM.  Ceraunius  (the  B.  part 
of  the  Caucasna)  on  the  N.,  and  bounded  on 
C 


hundred  feet  deep.  The  emlssarium  which 
the  Romans  bored  through  the  solid  rock 
during  the  siege  of  Veil,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  water  of  the  lake,  is  extant 
at  the  present  day. 

ALBiNUS  MONS  was.  in  its  narrower  sig- 
nification, the  mountain  in  Latium  on  whope 
declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Longa  was  situa- 
ted. It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Lat- 
ins, on  which  the  religious  festivals  of  the 
Latin  League  were  celebrated  (Feriae  Jjat^ 
inat)^  and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Latfaris,  to  which  the  Roman 
generals  ascended  in  triumph  when  this 
honor  was  denied  them  In  Rome.  The  Mons 
Albanus  in  its  wider  sigiilAcat^on  included 
the  Mons  Aloidus  and  the  mountains  about 
Tusculnm. 

ALBICI  (-/hum),  a  warlike  Gallic  people 
inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Massllia. 

ALBINO VANrS  (-i),  C.  PfiDO  (-finis),  a 
friend  of  Ovid,  who  addresses  to  him  one  of 
his  Epistles  ttom  Pontus. 
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ALBINUS  or  ALBUS  (-1),  POSTtMlUS 
(-i),  the  name  or  a  patriciau  family  at  Rome, 
mauy  of  the  members  of  wbtch  held  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  state  from  the  commeuce- 
ment  of  the  repablic  to  its  dowufalL  The 
foander  of  the  family  was  dictator  b.o.  498, 
when  he  conqaered  the  Latins  in  the  great 
battle  near  Lalce  Re^llus. 

ALBINOS  (-i),  CLODRIS  (-1),  was  governor 
of  Britain  at  the  death  of  Commodus  in  a.v. 
198.  lu  order  to  secure  his  ueutrality,  Sep- 
timias  Sevems  made  him  Caesar ;  but,  after 
8everas  had  defeated  his  rivals,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Albinns.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  between  them  at  Lngdnunm  (Lyons), 
in  Qaul.  197,  in  which  Alblnus  was  defeated 
and  killed. 

ALBION  (-on  is),  another  noroe  of  Bkitan- 
MiA,  the  white  land,  from  its  white  cliffs  oppo- 
site the  coast  of  Ganl. 

ALBIS  (-is:  Elb€)yOne  of  the  great  rivers 
in  Germany,  the  most  easterly  which  the  Ro- 
mans became  acquainted  with.  The  Romans 
reached  the  Elbe  fur  the  first  time  in  b.o.  9, 
under  Dnisus.  The  last  Roman  general  who 
saw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius,  in  a.d.  6. 

ALBIUM  INGAUNUM  or  ALBINQAU- 
NUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Inganni  on  the  coast 
of  Lignria,  and  a  municipium. 

ALBIUM  INTEMELIUM  or  ALBINTE- 
MELlUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  and  a  municipium. 

ALBCLA  (-ac),  an  ancient  name  of  the  riv- 
er TiBKa. 

ALBtJLAE  AQUAE.    [Aijjuwea.] 

ALBCNfiA  or  ALBtTNA  (-ae),  a  prophetic 
nymph  or^ybil,  to  whom  a  grove  was  conse- 
crated in  the  neighborhood  of  TIbur,  with  a 
fonntain  and  a  temple.  This  fountain  was 
the  largest  of  the  Albnlae  aquae,  sulphureous 
springs  at  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  The 
temple  is  still  extant  at  TivoIL 

ALBURNUS  (-i)  MONS,  a  mountain  In  Lu- 
cania  covered  \vith  wood,  behind  Paestnm. 

ALCAEUS  (-i),  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  the 
earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric  poets,  began  to 
flourish  about  b.o.  CU.  In  the  war  between 
the  Athenians  and  Mytilenaeans  for  the  pos- 
session of  Sig^um  (B.a  606)  he  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Alcaeus  belonged  bv  birth  to  the  no- 
bles, and  was  driven  into  exUe  with  bis  broth- 
er Antimenidas  when  the  popular  party  got 
the  upper  hand.  He  attempted  by  force  of 
arms  to  regain  his  country;  but  all  his  at- 
tempts were  frustrated  by  Pittaoitb,  who  had 
been  chosen  by  the  people  Aesymnetes  or 
dictator  for  the  purpo«e  of  resistiug  him  and 
the  other  exiles.  Alcaeus  and  his  brother 
afterwards  traveled  into  various  countries. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  ex- 
tant fhigmentB  of  his  poems,  and  the  excel- 
lent imitations  of  Horace,  enable  ns  to  un- 
derstand something  of  their  character.  Those 
which  have  received  the  highest  praise  are 
his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he  triea  to  rouse 
the  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  Alcaei  minacet 
Camenae  of  Horace.  Alcaens  is  said  to  have 
Invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  metre. 

ALC'ATHOrs  (-0,  fon  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamln,  obtained  as  his  wife  Evaechme,  the 


daughter  of  Megareus,  bv  slaying  the  Cithae- 
ronian  lion,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
as  king  of  Megara.  He  restored  the  walls  of 
Megara,  which  is  therefore  sometimes  called 
AlcathdtS  by  the  poets.  In  this  work  he  waa 
assisted  by  Apollo.  The  stone  upon  which 
the  god  used  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  waa 
at  work  was  believed,  even  in  late  times,  to 

S've  forth  a  sound,  when  struck,  similar  to 
at  of  a  lyre, 

ALCE8TI8  (-is)  or  ALCESTE  (-&),  wife  of 
AdmetU5>.    [Ahmetub.] 

ALClBlADfiS  (-is),  son  of  Cllnias  and  Di- 
nomachu,  was  born  at  Athens  about  lua  450, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  447,  waa 
brought  up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  p«)»- 
sessed  a  beautiful  person,  transcendent  ubil- 
ties,  and  great  weoitti.  His  youth  was  dis- 
graced by  his  amours  and  debaucheries,  and 
Socrates,  who  saw  his 
vast  capabilities,  at- 
tempted to  win  him  to 
the  paths  of  virtue,  but 
in  vain.  Their  intima- 
cy was  strengthened 
by mutnal services.  At 
the  battle  of  Poiidaea 
(489)  his  life  was  saved 
by  Socrates,  and  at 
thatofDellum(424)he 
saved  the  life  of  Socra- 
tes. After  the  death 
of  Cleon  (492)  he  be- 
came one  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians,  and  the 
head  of  the  war  parry 
in  opposition  toNicias. 
In  415  he  was  appoint- 
ed, along  with  Nicias 
and  Lamach us,  as  com- 
mander of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily.  While 
the  preparations  ft>r 
the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  oc- 
curred the  mysterious 
mutilation  of  the  busts 
of  the  Hermae,  which 
the  popufar  fears  connected  with  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Athenian  constitution.  Al- 
cibiades  was  charged  with  being  the  ringlead- 
er In  this  attempt.  He  demanded  an  investi- 
gation before  he  set  sail,  but  this  his  enemies 
wonid  not  grant :  but  he  had  not  been  long 
in  Sicily  before  he  was  recalled  to  stand  hw 
trial.  On  his  return  homeward  be  managed 
to  escape  at  Thurll,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Sparto,  where  he  acted  as  the  avowed  enemy 
or  his  countnr.  The  machinations  of  his  ene- 
my, Agis  IL.fndnced  him  to  abandon  the  Spar- 
tans and  take  reftige  with  Tissaphemes  (412), 
whose  favor  he  soon  gained.  Through  his 
Influence  Tissaphemes  deserted  the  Spartans 
and  pn)fee8ed  nis  willingness  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  who  accordingly  recalled  Alcibi- 
ades  (Vom  banishment  in  411.  He  did  not 
imroediatelv  return  to  Athens,  but  remained 
abroad  for  tne  next  4  years,  during  which  the 
Athenians  nnder  his  command  gained  the 
victories  of  Cynossema,  Abydos,  and  Cyxicns, 
and  got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byxan- 
tium.    In  407  he  returned  to  .\thenf*,  where 
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he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  ali  the 
laud  and  eea  forces.  Bat  the  defeat  at  Notiam, 
occasioned  daring  his  absence  by  the  impru- 
dence of  his  lientenant,  Antiochas,  famished 
his  enemies  with  a  handle  against  him,  and 
be  was  superseded  in  his  command  (406).  He 
now  went  into  voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified 
domain  at  Bisanthe,  in  the  Thraclan  Cherso- 
neens.  After  the  fkll  of  Athens  (404)  he  took 
retage  with  Phamabazus.  He  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  when  one 
night  his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  He  rushed  out, 
sword  in  hand,  but  fell,  pierced  with  arrows 
(404).  The  assassins  were  probablv  either  em- 
ployed by  the  Spartans  or  by  the  orothers  of 
a  lfl[dy  whom  Alcibiades  had  seduced.  He  left 
a  son  by  his  wife  Hipparete  named  Alcibiades, 
who  never  distinguished  himseIC 

ALCIDfiS  (-ae),  a  name  of  Hercules,  as  the 
grandson  of  Alceus  or  Alcaeus. 

ALClMfiDB  (-£8),  daughter  of  Phylacus  and 
Clymend,  wife  of  Aeson,  and  mother  of  Jason. 

ALClNOUS  (-i),  son  of  Nanslthous,  and 
grandson  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  is  celebrated 
in  the  Odyssey  as  the  happy  ruler  of  the  Fhae- 
adans  in  the  island  of  Scnerla. 

ALCIPHR5N  (-6ni8),  the  roost  disUn- 
guiahed  of  the  Qreek  epistolary  writers,  was, 
perhaps,  a  contemporary  of  Lncian,  about  a.d. 
180.  The  letters  (113  in  number)  arc  written 
bv  fictitious  personages,  and  the  language  is 
distinguishea  by  its  purity  and  elegance. 

ALCITHOE  (5s)  or  ALCiTHOB  (-€8), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  changed,  together  with 
ber  sisters,  into  bats,  for  refusing  to  join  the 
other  women  of  Boeotia  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

ALCMAEON  (-dnls),son  of  Amphlar&ns  and 
Eriphyl^  and  brother  of  Amnhilochns.  Alc- 
maeon  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epi- 
goni  against  Thelies,  and  on  his  return  home 
fie  slew  his  mother,  according  to  the  {inunc- 
tion of  his  father.  [Ampoiarads.]  For  this 
deed  he  became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the 
Brinnyes.  He  went  to  Phegeus,  in  Psophis. 
and,  being  purified  by  the  latter,  he  married 
his  daughter  Arsino  or  Alphesiboea,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  necklace  ana  peplns  of  Harmo- 
nia.  But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased 
to  bear,  on  account  of  its  harboring  a  matri- 
cide, he  left  Psophis  and  repaired  to  the  conn- 
try  at  the  moutn  of  the  river  Achelous.  The 
god  Achelous  gave  him  his  danshter  Calllr- 
rfaod  in  marriaee.  CallirrhoS,  wishing  to  pos- 
0M8  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia, 
Alcmaeon  went  to  Psophis  and  obtained  them 
ftom  Phegeus,  under  the  pretext  of  dedica- 
ting them  at  Delphi ;  but  when  Ph^eus  heard 
that  the  treasures  were  fetched  for  CaliirrhoS, 
he  csnsed  his  sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon. 

ALCBCAECNIDAB  (-arum),  a  noble  family 
at  Athens,  were  a  branch  of  the  fhmily  of  the 
Ne]Idae,who  were  driven  out  of  Pvlus,  In  Mes- 
senia,  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled  at  Athens. 
In  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  Mega- 
cles,  one  of  the  Cunily,  treated  the  insurgents 
under  Ctloh  (b.o.  612),  they  brought  upon 
tbemsebree  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  were  in 
eooseqaence  banished  fh>m  Athens  about  60& 


About  560  thev  returned  from  exile,  but  were 
again  expelled  by  Pisistratas.  In  MS  they  con- 
tracted with  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  obtained  great 
popularity  ttiroughout  Greece  by  executing 
the  work  in  a  style  oi  magnificence  which 
much  exceeded  their  engagement.  On  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias,  in  510,  they  were  a«rain  re- 
stored to  Athens.  They  now  Joined  the  pop- 
ular partv,  and  Cllsthenes,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  head  of  the  family,  gave  a  new  con- 
stitution to  Athens.    CCLisTuxNaa.] 

ALCMAN  (-ftnis),  the  chief  lyHc  poet  of 
Sparta,  by  birth  a  Lydian  of  Sara  is,  was 
brought  to  Laconia  as  a  slave  when  very 
young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  bis  genius.  He  probably  flour- 
ished about  B.0. 681.  He  is  said  to  have  died, 
like  Sulla,  of  the  morbtMiMdicutori*.  Alcman 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
erotic  poetry. 

ALCMEnE  (-€8)  or  ALCMENA  (-ae),daugh- 
ter  of  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae,  promised 
to  marrv  Amphitryon,  provided  he  avenged 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  who  had  been  slain 
by  the  sons  ofPterelaus.  Amphitryon  under- 
took the  task ;  but,  daring  hiJB  ab^nce,  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  vis- 
ited Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  hus- 
band, related  in  what  way  he  had  avenged 
the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphitryon  Mm- 
self  retamed  the  next  day:  Alcmene  became 
the  mother  of  Hercules  by  Zeus,  and  of  Iphl- 
cles  by  Amphitryon.    [Heeoules.] 

ALCrPONE  or  HALCtONE  C^).  (1)  A 
Pleiad,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  PJeione,  and 
beloved  by  Poseidon  (Neptcme).— -(2)  Daugh- 
ter of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  wife  of  Ce^x. 
Her  husband  having  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
Alcyone,  for  grief,  threw  herself  Into  the  sea ; 
but  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the 
two  into  birds.  While  the  bird  alcj^  was 
breeding  there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea. 
ALCtONlUM  MlRE,  the  B.  part  of  the 
Ck>rintbian  gnlt 

ALEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  8.  of  the 

Stymphalean  lake.     Athena  (Minerva)  was 

worshiped  under  the  name  of  Alea  in  this  place 

and  in  Tegea. 

ILECTO  (-08 ;  aecS),  one  of  the  Furies. 

[EDMKNn>K8.1 

XLEMANNI  or  XLXMANNI  or  ALXMINI 
(-orum)  (from  the  (German  alle  M&mwr^  all 
men),  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main. 
Thev  first  came  Into  contact  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  assumed  the 
surname  of  Altmannicus  on  account  of  a  pre- 
tended victory  over  them  (a.d.  214).  After 
this  time  they  continually  invaded  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  in  the  5th  century  were  in 

f>ossessIon  of  Alsace  and  of  (German  Switzer- 
and. 

ALfiRiA  or  ALlLlA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  found- 
ed by  the  Phocaeans  b.o.  564,  and  madn  a  Ro- 
man colony  by  Sulla. 
ILESA  (-ae).  [Haucsa.] 
XLfiSiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  theMan- 
dnbil  in  Gallia  Lugdonensis,  and  situated  on 
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A  high  hill  (now  Aiixois),  which  was  washed 
by  the  two  rivers  Latosa  (Oze)  and  Osera  {Oze- 
rain).  1 1  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cae»ar, 
in  B.C.  62.  after  a  memorable  siege. 

ILETRIUM  or  iLATRlUM,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Uemici,  sabseanently  a  rounicip- 
inm  and  a  Roman  colony,  W.  of  Sora  and  E. 
of  Anagnia. 

XLEtfADAE  (-Aram).    [Alxuab.] 

ALEUAS  (-ae),  a  descendant  of  Hercnles, 
was  the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of 
the  Alenadae.  They  were  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae,  of 
whom  the  latter  inhabited  Crannon,  while  the 
former  remained  at  Larissa.  In  the  iuvaiiion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (n.a  430),  the  Alenadne 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians,  and  the  I 
family  continued  to  be  the  predominant  one 
in  ThessaW  for  a  long  time  aAerwards. 

Alexander  (-drl),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS.    [Sxvkbus.] 

ALEXANDER  I.  Kings  qf  Epinui.  —  (1) 
Son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  made 
king  of  Epirus  bv  Philip,  B.a  336.  In  332 
Alexander  crossed  over  into  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarenttnes  against  the  Lucantans  and  Brut- 
tit.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in 
826,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ache- 
ron,iu  Southern  Italy.— (2)  Son  of  I^rrhus  and 
Lanasna,  succeeded  his  father  in  272. 

II.  Kifuja  nf  Maeedonia.-—(l)  Sou  of  Amyn- 
las  I.,  succeeded  his  father  aoout  ]i.a  605,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (e.a 
480).  He  was  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks.  He  died  about  465,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II. — (2)  Son  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  369-367. 
He  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites. — (3) 


AociMl  SUtM  of  Alexander  the  Greet. 


Snrnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Philip  IL  and 
Olympias,  was  born  at  Pella,  b.c.  356.  He 
was  educated  by  Aristotle,  who  acquired  a 
erreat  influence  over  his  mind  and  character. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea  ^38),  where  the  victory  was 
maiuly  owing  to  his  impetuosity  and  conrage. 
On  the  murder  of  Philip  (336),  he  ascended 
the  throne,  at  the  age  of  20,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side. 
He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  marched  into  Greece. 
His  unexpected  activity  overawed  all  oppo- 
sition :  Thebes,  which  had  been  most  active 
against  him,  submitted  when  he  appeared  at 
its  gates ;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  elected  him  to  the  com- 
mand against  Persia.  He  now  directed  his 
arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and 
crossed  the  Danube  (336).  A  report  of  his 
death  having  reached  Greece,  the  Thebans 
once  more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  pun- 
ishment awaited  them.  He  took  Thebes  by 
assault,  destroyed  all  the  bnildinn|  with  the 
exception  of  the  house  ofPindar,  Killed  most 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves. 
Alexander  now  prepared  for  bis  great  expe- 
dition against  Persia.  In  the  spring  of  334 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with  about  35,000 
men.  Of  these  90,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse, 
and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedo- 
nians. Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Granfcus  in 
Mysia  (May,  834),  where  they  were  entirely 
defeated  by  him.  In  the  following  year  (333) 
he  collected  his  army  at  Gordinm  in  Phrygia, 
where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated  Gor- 
dian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  loos- 
ened only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  lssus,on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  where  he  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Darius,  the  Persian  king.  Darins  himself  es- 
caped, but  his  mother,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  respect  Alexander  now  di- 
rected his  arms  against  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted ; 
but  Tyre  was  not  taken  till  the  middle 
of  332,  after  an  obstinate  defense  of  7 
months.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him.  At 
the  beginning  of  881  he  founded  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile  the  city  of  Albxam- 
]>RiA,  and  about  the  same  time  visited 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  in  the 
desert  of  Libya,  and  was  saluted  by  the 

friests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
n  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (381)  he 
set  out  against  Darius,  who  had  collect- 
ed another  army.  He  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  and  at  length 
met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darms, 
said  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  men,  in  the  plains  of  Gauga- 
mela.  The  battle  ^as  fought  in  the 
month  of  October,  331,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  defSeat  of  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander was  now  the  conqueror  of  Aslaj 
and  began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  ana 
customs,  by  which  he  conciliated  the  af- 
fections of  his  new  subjects.    From  Ap 
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bela  he  marched  tnBabyl«)n,  Snsa,  andPerf  ei>- 
oIJfL  all  of  which  enrreodered  to  htm.  He  is 
0«da  to  hare  eet  Are  to  the  palace  of  PereepoHft, 
and,  according  to  some  accoanta.  In  the  rev- 
elry Ufa  banqnet,  at  the  iDstieation  ofThalfi,  !  and  8  mouths, 
an  Athenian  courtesan.  At  the  beginning  of 
S80  Alexander  marched  from  Pensepolis  into 
Media,  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  whom  he  follow- 
ed into  Parthia.  where  the  unfortunate  king 
waa  murdered  by  Bessns,  satrap  of  Bactria. 
In  389  Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Paropamisns  (the  Hindoo  Koo8h\  and 
marched  into  Bactria  as^ainst  Bessus.  who 
was  betrayed  to  him,  and  was  put  to  death. 
Dorins  the  next  2  years  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gai^ In  the  conquest  of  Sotrdiann.  He  also 
croMed  the  Jaxartes  (the  £l¥r),  and  defeated 
aeTeral  Scythian  tribes  N.  of  that  river.  On 
the  conquest  of  a  mountain  fortress  he  ob- 
tained podsession  of  Roxana,  the  daughter  of 
the  Bactrian  chief  Oxyartes,  whom  he  made 
his  wife.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  kill- 
ed hifl  fHend  Clitus  in  a  drunken  brawl.    He 


al)ont  80  of  his  ^nerais.  He  himself 
took  a  second  wife,  Bartiiiie,  the  eldettt 
daughter  of  Daritis.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  825  he  went  to  Ecbatana, 
where  he  lotft  his  great  favorite,  Hx- 
puAESTioN.  From  Ecbatana  he  marched 
to  Babylon,  which  he  intended  to  make 
the  capital  of  bis  empire,  as  the  best 
point  of  commnnication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His 
schemes  were  numerous  and  gigantic ; 
but  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  or  them. 
He  \\A»  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  was 
probably  aggravated  by  the  q^^tianilty  of 


wine  he  hud  druuk  at  a  banquet  given  to  his 
principal  ofllcers,  and  he  died  after  an  illness 
of  11  davs,  in  the  month  of  Ma^  or  June,  no. 
!tt3.at  the  age  of  38,  after  a  reign  of  18  years 
'       Ue  appointed  uo  one  as  his 
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had  previously  put  to  death  his  faithful  serv- 
ant PAaMKWTox,  on  the  charge  of  treason.  In 
827  he  invaded  India,  and  crossed  the  Indus, 
j>robably  near  the  modem  Attock.  He  met 
with  no  resistance  till  be  reached  the  HydHf>- 

S»,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  an  lo- 
an kin?,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  re- 
stored to  him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him 
with  distinguished  honor.  He  founded  a 
town  on  the  Hydnspes,  called  Bucenhala,  in 
honor  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories. 
From  thence  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Hy- 
phasis  {Oarra).  This  was  the  farthest  point 
which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedonians,  worn 
ont  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war,  re- 
fused to  advance  farther;  and  Alexander, 
notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obljsed  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Bhrdaspea,  and  then  sailed  down  the 
river  with  a  portion  of  his  tro<»ps,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two 
divisions.  He  Anally  reached  the  Indian 
ocean  about  the  middle  of  886.  Nearchns 
was  sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast 
to  the  Persian  gulf  (NKAaomrsl ;  and  Alex- 
ander marched  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
through  Oedrosia,  in  which  country  his  army 
suffered  greatly  H'om  want  of  water  and  pro- 
vifjons.  Be  reached  Snsa  at  the  beginning  of 
325.  Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 
some  reat  from  their  labors ;  and  anxious  to 
fimn  bia  Bampean  and  Asiatic  subjects  Into 
one  people,  he  aaaigoed  Aaiatic  wivea  to 


successor,  bnt  Just  l>eforc  his  death  he  gave 
his  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Roxana  was  with  child 
at  the  time  of  his  deoth,  and  afterwards  bore 
a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Aegns.— (4)  Axons,  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Roxana,  was  bora  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  n.o.  888,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  partner  of  Philln  Arrhl- 
daens  in  the  empire,  under  the  gnaralanship 
of  Perdiccas,  Anlipater,  and  Polyaperchon,  in 
succession.  Alexander  and  his  mother  Rox- 
ana were  imprisoned  bv  Cassander  when  he 
obtained  possession  of  Macedonia  In  81ft,  and 
remained  in  prison  till  811,  when  they  were 
pnt  to  death  oy  Cassander. 

III.  Kin^  of  Sirria,—{1)  Snmamed  Balas, 
a  person  of  low  origin,  pretended  to  be  the 
son  of  Antlochns  lY.  Eniphanes,  and  reigned 
In  Syria  ii.a  160-146.  He  was  defeatea  and 
dethroned  by  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.— (2)  8nr- 
namedZKniTiA  orZAuiKAs,  son  of  a  merchant, 
was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon  as  a  pretend- 
er to  the  throne  of  Syria,  n.o.  128.  He  was 
defeated  by  Antiochna  Giypus,  by  whom  he 
was  pnt  to  death,  128. 

IV.  lAterary.  —  (1)  Of  AicoAa,  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  at  Rome  In  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero.— (2) 
The  Aktoman,  of  Plenron  in  Aetolia,  a  Greek 
poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Phila- 
delphns  (h.o.  88&-247),  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  7  tragic  poets  who 
constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.— (3)  Of  Aphbo- 
nisiAB,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.d. 
800.  Some  of  his  works  were  ediled  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  liter* 
ature. 
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uEXANDRiA,  oftener  -lA,  rareW  -EA 
x-a«),  the  name  of  several  cities  fonnded  bv,  or 
in  memorT  of,  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are :— (1)  The  capital  of 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  ordered  by  Alex- 
anaer  to  be  founded  in  B.a  839.  It  was  built 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Lake 
Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to 
the  I.  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dike.  On  this  island  a  ereat 
lighthouse  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (288).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom, 
and  commanding  b^  its  position  all  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  with  the  East,  Alexandria 
anon  became  the  most  wealthy  and  splendid 
city  of  the  known  world.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  library,  founded  by  the 
first  two  Ptolemies.  The  library  suffered  se- 
verely by  fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged 


in  Alexandria,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by 
Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  In 
A.i>.  651.  Under  the  Romans  Alexandria  re- 
tained its  commercial  and  literary  Importance, 
and  became  also  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity 
and  theological  learning.  Ita  site  is  now  cov- 
ered by  a  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  are  the 
two  obelisks  (vulg.  CUopatra't  Needles)  which 
adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal  palace,  and, 
ontside  the  walls,  to  the  8.,  the  colnmn  of  Dio- 
cletian (vulg.  Pmnpeif'n  Mlar).  The  modem 
city  sUnds  on  the  dike  uniting  the  island  of 

Pharos  to  the  main  land (2)  A.  Tboas,  also 

Tboab  simply,  on  the  sea-coast  S.W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  An- 
tlgonla,  but  afterwards  it  resumed  its  first 
name.  It  flourished  greatly,  both  under  the 
Gi^ks  and  the  Romans;  and  both  Jnlins  Cae- 
sar and  Constantine  thought  of  establishing 
the  seat  of  empire  in  it.--(3)  A.  Ad  jBsxm,  a 
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MA-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syria,  a  little  S. 
of  Iseoa.— (4)  In  Sasiana,  afL  A^Tioouiit,  aft. 
CoASAx  Spahimi,  at  the  month  of  the  Tigris, 
bnilt  by  Alexander :  destroyed  by  a  flood ;  re- 
stored l>y  Antiochns  Eplptianes:  birthplace 
of  Dionysios  Feriegetea  and  laidoroa  Chara- 
cenna. 

ALFlNUS  VARUS  M),  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man jnrist,  who  was  onginally  a  shoemaker 
or  a  barber.    He  is  menuoned  by  Horace. 

ALOlDUS  MONS,  a  range  of  monntains  In 
Lntinm,  extending  S.  from  Praeneste  to  M. 
Albanas,  cold,  bnl  corered  with  wood,  and 
containing  good  pasturage.  On  It  was  situ- 
ated the  town  of  Algidnm.  It  was  an  an- 
cient seat  of  the  worship  of  Diana.  From  it 
the  Aeqoi  nsually  made  their  incorsiona  into 
the  Roman  territory. 

XLlENUS  CAECTNA.    [Caxoina.] 

ILIMBNTUS,  L.  CINCIUS  (-1),  a  cele- 
brated Roman  annalist,  antiqnary.  and  Jnrist ; 
was  praetor  in  Sicily,  b.o.  809,  ana  wrote  sev- 
eral works,  of  which  the  best  known  was  his 
AnnaUt.wh\ch  contained  an  account  of  the 
second  Pnnic  war. 

ILIPHERA  (-ae),  a  fortifled  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, situated  on  a  mountain  on  the  borders 
of  Blls,  S.  of  the  AlphiSus. 

AUSO  (-dnis:  Elsen),  a  strong  fortress 
bnilt  by  Dmsits,B.o.  U,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Luppia  {lAppe)  and  the  Eliso  {Alme). 

ALLIA  (-ac),  or  more  correctly  AI^A,  a 
tmall  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  about  6 
miles  from  Rome.  It  is  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls  on  its 
banks,  July  16th,  b.o.  390.  Hence  the  die*  A  U 
lienaU  waa  an  unlucky  day  In  the  Roman  cal- 
endar. 

ALI^IFAE  or  ALTFAB  (-&mm},  a  town  of 
Samnium,  on  the  Vultnmns,  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  Its  large  drinklng-cups 
(Allifiuia  pocula). 

ALLOBROOES  (-um),  a  powerfhl  people  of 
OanU  dwelling  between  the  Rhodanua  (i<Aon«) 
and  the  Isara  (/a^re),  as  far  as  the  L.  Leman- 
nus  {Lake  c/  GeMva\  consequently  in  the 
modern  Danphin^  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
town  waa  Vibnna  on  the  Rhone.  They  were 
conanered,  in  b.o.  131.  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Allobrogicns,  and  made  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly,  and  were  al- 
ways disposed  to  rebellion. 

ALMO  (-dnis),  a  small  river,  rising  near  Bo- 
TiUae,  and  flowing  Into  the  Tiber  a  of  Rome, 
in  which  the  statues  of  Cybeld  were  wash^ 
annually. 

ALMOPES  (-um).  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
fnhabitiog  the  district  Almopia  between  Bor- 
daea  and  Pelagonia. 

AL0BUS(^«6s,^,oret:  dot -M  or  ed ;  oee. 
-tt),  s«>n  of  Powldon  (Neptune)  and  Canace, 
married  Iphimedia,  the  daughter  of  Triops. 
His  wife  was  beloved  by  Pofoldon,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Otas  niul  Enhialiefs  who 
are  nsnally  colled  the  Aloiiiac,  from  their  re- 

gnted  father  Aloens.  They  were  renowned 
>r  their  extraordinary  fltrrn;;;ih  and  daring 
roirit.  When  they  were  0  years  old,  each  of 
tneir  bodies  measured  9  cubits  in  breadth, 
and  87  in  height.    At  this  early  age,  they 


threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war,  and 
attempted  to  pile  Onsa  upon  Olympus,  and 
Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  would  have  accom- 
plished their  object,  says  Homer,  had  they 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  began  to  appear.  They  also  put  the 
god  Ares  m  chains,  and  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  13  montha. 

IlOIDAB  (-arum).    [Alokub.] 

ALOPB  (•^),  a  town  in  the  Opuntian  Lo- 
cris,  opposite  Euboea. 

iLOP«CONNBSU8  (-1),  a  town  in  the  Thra- 
dan  Chersonesns,  founded  by  tbe  Aeulians. 

ALPENUS  (-i),  a  town  of  the  EpicnemidU 
Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Ther> 
mopylae. 

ALPES  (-ium:  probably  from  the  Celtic 
AlboTA (p,  ** a  height"),  the  mounUins  form- 
ing  the  boundary  of  northern  Italy,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  following  names. 
We  enumerate  them  in  order  fh)m  W.  to  B. 
1.  Alpks  MAaiTUf  as,  the  Maritime  or  Ligu- 
rian  Alpe^  fk-om  Genua  ((?e»UNi),  where  the 
Apennines  begin,  run  W.  as  fiir  as  the  river 
Varus  {Var)t  and  then  N.  to  M.  Vesulua 
(Monte  Vi9o)^  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
Alpa.— 2.  Alpks  Cottiak  or  Cottianab,  the 
CoUian  Alps  (so  called  from  a  klne  Cottlna 
In  the  lime  of  Augustus),  from  Monte  VIso  to 
Mont  Cenis.  contained  M.  Matrons,  after- 
wards called  M.  Janus  or  Janna  {Mont  Otn^ 
vre),  across  which  Cottius  constructed  a  road, 
which  became  tbe  chief  means  of  communi- 
cation between  July  and  Gaul.— 8.  Alpjcs 
GsAiAB,  also  Saltos  GaAins  (the  name  is 
probably  Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Greece),  the  Oraian  Alwtt  fh)m  Mont  Cenis 
to  the  Little  St.  Bemara  inclusive,  contained 
the  Jugum  Cremonls  (le  Cramoni)  and  the 
Centronicae  Alpes,  apparently  the  Little  SL 
Bernard  and  tne  surrounding  mountains. 
The  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  Is  sometimes 
called  Alpis  Grata,  Is  probably  the  pass  by 
which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps ;  tne  road 
over  Itj  which  was  improved  by  Augustus, 
led  to  Augusta  (Aoeta)  In  the  territory  of  the 
SalassL — 4.  Alpks  Pennhvak,  the  Pennine 
Alp«t  fh>m  the  Great  St. Bernard  to  the  Sim- 
plon  inclusive,  the  highest  portion  of  the 
chain,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
and  Mont  (Tervin.  The  Great  St.Bemard  was 
called  M.  Pennlnus,  and  on  its  summit  the 
inhabitants  worshiped  a  deity  whom  the  Ro- 
mans called  Jnpiter  Pennlnus.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  pen,  **  a 
height.'* — 6.  Alpks  LKPONTioam  or  Lkpon- 
TiAK,  the  Lepontian  or  Helvetian  Alps,  fhim 
the  Simplon  to  the  St(}othard.— 6.  Alpks 
RnAKTioAB,  the  Rhaetian  Alpe,  firom  the  St. 
Gothard  to  the  Orteler  by  the  pass  of  the 
Stelvio.  M.  Adula  is  nsuaJly  supposed  to  be 
the  St.  Gothard.— 7.  Alprs  ThiiibktTnab,  the 
monntains  of  southern  Tvrol,  In  which  the 
A  thesis  (Adige)  rises^  with  the  pans  of  the 
Brenner.—A  Alpks  Nobicab,  the  Iforie  Alps, 
N.E.  of  the  Tridentine  Alpn,  comprisine  the 
monntains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg. 
—9.  Alpks  Carnicab,  the  Camic  AIpe,  E.  of 
the  Tridentine,  and  S.  of  the  Noric,  to  Mount 
TergliL— 10.  Alpkb  Jvuab,  the  Jtuian  Alpe, 
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from  MonntTerglu  to  the  commencemeut  of 
the  Illyrian  or  Dalmatian  mouutaiut*.  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Alpcs  Dalma- 
ticae,  farther  north  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes 
Panuonicae.  The  Alpea  Jaliae  were  bo  called 
because  Jalias  Caesar  or  Angaatas  conacruct- 
ed  roads  acroiw  theui;  they  are  also  called 
Alpes  Venetae. 

ALPHfiSlBOEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Phegens 
and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.    [Au^makon.] 

ALPHEUS  (-i),  the  chief  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, rising  in  the  S.E.  of  Arcadia,  flowing 
through  Arcadia  and  Blin,  not  far  from  Olym- 
pia,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  sea.  In  some 
parts  of  its  conrse  the  river  flows  under 
ground;  and  this  subterranean  descent  gave 
rise  to  the  storv  about  the  river-god  AlphCus 
and  the  nymph  Arethusa.  The  latter,  pur- 
sued by  Alphens,  was  changed  by  Artemis 
into  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of 
Ortygia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to 
pursue  her  under  the  sea.  and  attempted  to 
mingle  his  stream  with  the  lountain  in  Or- 
tygia. 

ALPTNUS  (-i),  8  name  which  Horace  gives 
in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet  He  probably 
means  Bibaoolus. 

ALSlUM  (-i).  one  of  the  most  ancient  Etrus- 
can towns  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  after  the  first  Punic  war. 

ALTHAEA  <-ne),  daughter  of  Thestius,  wife 
of  Oeneus,  and  mother  of  Meleaokb,  upon 
whose  death  she  killed  herself. 

ALTINITM  (-i),  a  wealthy  town  of  the  Ve- 
netl  in  the  N.of  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Silis,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  all  the  goods 
which  were  sent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north. 

ALTI8.    [Olympia.J 

ALITNTJtTM  or  HXLUNTIUM  (-!},  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  steep  bill,  cele- 
brated for  its  wine. 

ALUS  or  HALUS,  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in 
Theasaly,  at  the  extremity  of  M.Othrys. 

XLtATTES  (-is),  king  of  Lydia,  B.fl.  61T- 
000,  succeeded  his  father  Sadynttes,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus.  The 
tomb  of  Alyottes,  N.  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake 
Gvgaea,  which  consisted  of  a  large  mound 
of  eartti  raised  upon  a  foundation  of  great 
stones,  still  exists.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. 

ALTZiA  or  ALTZEA  (-ae), « town  In  Acar- 
nania  near  the  sea  opposite  Leucas,  with  a 
harbor  and  a  temple  both  aacred  to  Her- 
cules. 

XMALTHSA  (-ae),  the  nurse  of  the  infant 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  in  Crete,  was,  according  to  some 
traditions,  the  goat  which  suckled  Zieus,  and 
'Was  rewarded  Dy  being  placed  among  the 
stars.  According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
nvmph  who  fed  zieus  with  the  milk  of  a  goat 
When  this  goat  broke  off  one  of  her  horns, 
Amalthea  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  gave 
it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  stars. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  onp  of  the  horns  of  the  goat,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  the  wonderfnl  power  of  be- 
coming filled  with  whatever  the  possessor 
might  wish.  Hence  this  born  was  commonly 


cj\lled  the  horn  of  plenty,  or  cornucopia,  and 
it  was  need  in  later  times  as  the  symlH»l  of 
plenty  in  general. 

XMALTHBUM  (-i)  or  XMALTHBA  (-ae),  a 
villa  of  Atticus  in  Epirns,  perhaps  originallv 
a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea,  which  Atti- 
cus converted  into  a  beautiful  summer  re- 
treat. Cicero,  in  imitation,  constructed  a  sim- 
ilar retreat  on  his  estate  at  Arplnum. 

AaiANTt  A  (-ae),  a  Greek  town  and  district 
in  Illyriciim,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
E.  of  Oricunu 

AMlNUS  (-1),  a  branch  of  Mt.  Tanrusi, 
which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
N.E.  to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria 
from  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  Its  inhMitauttf 
were  wild  banditti. 

AMARDI  or  MARDI  (6mm),  a  powerful, 
warlike,  and  predatory  tri1>e  who  dwelt  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

iMARYNTHU.S  (-i),  a  town  In  Euboea,! 
stadia  from  Eretria,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Artemis  (Diuna),  who  was  hence  called 
AvMrynthia  or  Aniaryna. 

AMXsENUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  Latlum, 
which,  after  bciug  joined  by  the  Ufeua,  foils 
into  the  sea  between  Circell  and  Terracina, 
though  the  greater  part  of  its  waters  are  lost 
in  the  Pontine  marshes. 

IMASIA  (-ae)  or  -fiA  (-ae),  the  capital  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus,  was  a  strongly  fortified 
city  on  ooth  baulkS  of  the  river  Ins.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Mithridates  the  Great  and 
of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

IMASIS  (-is),  king  of  Egypt,  b.  o.  570-68«, 
succeeded  Apries,  whom  he  dethroned.  Dur- 
ing his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in  a  very  pros- 
f>erons  conmtion,  and  the  Greeks  were  brought 
nto  much  closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyp- 
tians than  had  existed  previously. 

IMASTRIS  (-is).  (1)  Wife  of  Xerxes  and 
mother  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  was  of  a  cruel  and 
vindictive  character.— (2)  Also  called  Amab- 
TKiMB,  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 
She  married,  1,  Craterus ;  2,  Dionysins,  tyrant 
of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  B.O.S22 ;  and,  8,  Ly- 
simachus,  302.  She  was  drowned  by  her  two 
sons  about  288.— (3)  A  city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  built  by  Araastris  after  her  sep- 
aration from  Lyaimachus. 

AmXTA  (-ae),  wife  of  king  Latinus  and 
mother  of  Lavinin,  opposed  Lavinia  being 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  because  she  had 
already  promised  her  to  Tumus.  When  she 
heard  that  Turnue  had  iallen  in  battle,  she 
hung  herself. 

AMATHC^S  (-nntls),  an  ancient  town  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Aphrodlto  (Venus),  who  was  hence  called 
AmathMia.  There  were  copper-mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town. 

AMAZONES  (-um)  and  AMAzOnIDES 
(-um),  a  mythical  race  of  warlike  females,  are 
said  to  have  come  from  the  Caucasus,  and  to 
have  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  river 
Thermodon,  where  they  founded  the  city 
Themiscvra.  They  were  governed  by  a  queen, 
and  the  female  children  had  their  right  breasts 
cut  off  that  they  might  use  the  bow  with  more 
ease.    They  constantly  occur  in  Greek  my 
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tholoer.  One  of  the  labors  imposed  npon 
Hcrcnles  was  to  take  from  Uippolyte,  the 
qoeen  of  the  Amazon&her  girdle.    [Ukbou- 


J.J  In  the  reign  of  Theseas  they  invaded 
Attica.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
they  came,  nnder  their  qoeen  Penthesilfia,  to 
the  assistance  of  Priam ;  bat  she  was  killed 
by  Achilles. 


AMBAKKI  (-drnm).  a  people  of  Oaol,  on 
the  Arar  {Saane)^  E.  of  Aedai. 

AMBliNI  (-6nim),  a  Belrfc  people,  be- 
tween the  Bellovaci  and  Atrebates,  conquer- 
ed by  Caesar  in  D.a  57.  Their  chief  town 
was  Samarobriva,  afterwards  Ambiani,  now 
Amiens, 

AMBIORIX  (-Igls),  a  chief  of  the  Ebnrones 
in  Gani,  who  cnt  to  pieces  the  Roman  troops 
under  Sabinns  and  Cotta,  b.o.  54. 

AMBIVARETI  (-^rum),  the  clientes  or  vas- 
sals of  the  Aedai,  probably  dwelt  N.  of  the 
latter. 

AMBIVARln  (^mm),  a  Gallic  people,  W. 
of  the  Maas,  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Namnr. 

AMBRXCIA  (-ae :  Arta),  a  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arachthas,  N.  of  the  Ambracian 
gnlf,  was  originally  included  in  Acarnania, 
not  afterwards  in  Epirus.  It  was  colonized  by 
the  Corinthians  abont  n. a  860.  Pyrrhas  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned  it 
with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At  a  later 
time  ft  Joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  B.a  1S9,  and  stripped  of  its 
works  of  art  lis  inhabitants  were  trans- 
planted to  Uie  new  city  of  Nioopolis,  found- 
ed by  Angnstus  after  the  battle  of  Actiam, 
B.a8l. 


AMBRXClUS  SINUS  ((?.  qfArta),A  gulf 
of  the  Ionian  sea  between  Epirus  and  Acar- 
nania, 2&  miles  long  and  10  wide. 

AMBRONES  (-urn),  a  Celtic  people,  who 
Joined  the  Cimbrl  and  Teuton i  in  their  inva- 
sion of  the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Marias  near  Aquae  Sextlae  {Aix)t  in 
B.a  102. 

AMBRTSUS  or  AMPHRTSUS  (-1),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  8.  of  M.  Parnassus. 

AMfiNlNTJS  (-i),  a  river  in  Sicily  near  C»- 
tana,  only  flowed  occasionally. 

AMfiRiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Umbria, 
and  a  municipium,  the  birthplace  of  Sex. 
Roscins  defended  by  Cicero,  was  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines. 

AMERIOLA  (-ao),  a  town  in  the  land  of 
the  Sabines,  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

AltESTRATIJS  (-i),  a  town  In  the  N.  of 
Sicily  not  far  from  the  coast 

AMiDA  (-ae),  a  city  in  Sophene  (Armenia 
Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 
AMILCAR.    [Hamiloau.] 
'  AMISIA  or  XMISIUS  (-1 :  Ems),  a  river  in 
northern  Germany  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

AMISUS  (-i),  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns,  on  a  bay  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called 
after  It  (Amisenns  Sinus).  Mithridates  en- 
larged it^  and  made  it  one  of  his  residences. 
AMITERNUM  (-1),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Atemus,  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Sallust. 

AMMllNUS  M  ARCELLINUS  (-1),  by  birth 
a  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Syrian  Antioch, 
served  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  lie 
attended  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Persians  (a.i>.  868).  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  18 
books  are  extant,  embradug  the  period  from 
A.D.B68,tothedeathofValenB,8T8.  Ills  style 
is  harsh  and  inflated,  but  his  accuracy,  fidel- 
ity, and  impartiality  deserve  praise. 

AMMON  (-«niB),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Zeus,  ana 
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the  Ronuuis  with  Japlter.  He  poeeeaeed  a 
celebrated  temple  and  orucle  \n  the  oasis  of 
Ammonium  {Siwah)  iu  the  Libyan  Desert, 
which  was  vb»ited  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

AMNlSUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Crete, 
and  the  harbor  of  Cnossos,  sitauted  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name. 

Amor  (-Orio),  the  5od  of  love,  had  no  place 
in  the  religion  ofthe  Roraane,  who  only  trans- 
late the  Greek  name  Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.] 

JLMORGUS  (-1),  an  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archli)ela;;o,  one  of  the  Sporades,  the  birth- 
place of  Simouides,  and  under  the  Roman 
emperors  a  place  of  banishment. 

AMPfiLtTSIA  (-ae),  the  promontory  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditannm  {Strait8  of  Gibraltar). 

AMPHXArXUS  (-1),  son  of  Oicles  and  Hyp- 
ermneotra.  a  ^reat  prophet  and  hero  at  Ar- 
gos.  By  his  wife  Eryph  j'Io,the  sister  of  Adrns- 
tus,  he  was  the  father  of  Alcmaeon,  Amuhil- 
ochuB,  Eurydicc,  and  Demouas-sa.  He  join- 
ed Adrastns  in  the  expedition  against  Thebef, 
although  he  foresaw  its  fatal  terminatioi), 
throufifh  the  persuasions  of  his  wife  BrlpbylO, 
who  had  been  induced  to  persuade  her  hus- 
band by  the  necklace  of  Ilarmonia,  which 
Polynices  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argon 
he  enjoined  his  sous  to  punish  their  mother 
for  his  death.  During  the  war  against  The- 
bes, Amphiaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could 
not  escape  his  fate.  Pursued  by  Periclyme- 
nns,  he  ded  towards  the  river  Ismeuius,  and 
the  earth  swallowed  him  up,  together  with 
his  chariot,  beftire  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
enemy.  He  was  made  immortal,  and  was 
worshiped  as  a  hero.  His  oracle  between 
Potniae  and  Thebes,  where  he  was  said  to 
have  been  swoUowed  up,  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity. His  son,  Alcmaeon,  is  called  Amphid' 
r<lUis. 

AMPHICLSA  (-ae),  a  town  In  the  N.  of 
Phocls. 

AMPHTCTPON  (-6nis),  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  believed  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Ampbictyonic  council. 

AMPHILOCHIA  (-ae),  the  countrv  of  the 
Amphilochi.  an  Bpirot  race,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Ambracian  culf,  usually  included  in  Acar- 
nania.  Their  cnief  town  was  Argos  Amplii- 
lochicum.    [Ampuiloouub.] 

AMPHlLOCHUS  (-!},  son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Eriph^Ie,  and  brother  of  Alcmaeon.  He 
took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni 
igainst  Thebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  the 
/nurder  of  their  mother  [Alomakon],  and  aft- 
erwards fought  against  Troy.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  a  celebrated  seer.  He  was  killed  In 
single  combat  by  Mopsus,  who  was  also  a 
seer,  at  Malloe,  in  Cilicuu  According  to  some 
he  founded  Argos  Amphilochicum  on  the 
Ambracian  gnlf. 

AMPHION  (-dnie),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  Anti&pe,  and  twin -brother  of  Zethns. 
They  were  1>om  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  and 
grew  up  among  the  shepherds.  Having  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  origin  they  march- 
ed against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned,  the 
husband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  who  had 
married  Dirce  ki  her  stead.    They  took  the 


city,  and  killed  Lycus  and  Dirce  because  they 
1  had  treated  Antiope  with  great  cruelty.  They 
put  Dirce  to  death  by  tyins  her  to  a  bull, 
who  draped  her  about  till  she  perished ; 
and  they  then  threw  her  body  into  a  fountain, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  fonutain 
of  Dirce.  After  they  had  obtained  possession 
of  Thebes,  they  fortifled  it  by  a  wall.  Am- 
phiou  had  received  a  lyre  ft-om  Hermes  (Mer- 
curv),  on  which  he  played  with  such  magic 
bkifl  that  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  wall.  Amphion  after- 
wards married  Niobe.  who  bore  him  many 
f  ons  and  daoehters,  all  of  whom  were  killed 
by  Apollo,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.     [Niouic] 


Zrtliua  Mid  Anipbirn. 
(From  a  fiaw-ralicf  at  Rom«.) 

AMPHiPOLIS  (.?8),  a  town  In  Macedonia 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon,  about  8 
miles  firom  the  sea.  The  Strvmon  flowed  al- 
most round  the  town,  nearly  forming  a  circle, 
whence  its  name  Amphi-polis.  It  was  orig* 
inallv  called  Ennea  Hodoi,  the  '*  Nine  Ways," 
and  oelonged  to  the  Edonians,  a  Thracian 
people.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  in 
437,  who  drove  the  Edonians  out  of  the  place. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  IroportJint  of  the 
Athenian  possessions  in  the  N.of  the  Aegaean 
sea.  Hence  their  indignation  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Brasidas  (424)  and  of  Philip 
(358).    The  port  of  Amphipolis  was  Bion. 

AMPHISSA  (-ae),  one  ofthe  chief  towns  of 
the  Locri  Osolae  on  the  borders  of  Pbods,  7 
miles  firom  Delphi.    In  conaeqaence  of  tlie 
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Sacred  War  declared  aj^nst  Ampbisea  by 
the  Amphictyoiis,  tbe  town  was  destroyed  by 
PhilfPf  B.o.3^  bat  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

AMPHTTRITE  (-C-e),  a  Nereid  or  an  Ocea- 
nid,  wife  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  goddeM 
of  tbe  sea,  especially  of  the  Mediterranean. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Triton. 

AMPHITRYON  or  AMPHlTRtO  (-anis). 
son  of  Aicaeos  and  Hipponome,  and  hiubnim 
ofAlcmene.  For  details  pee  A lomk?(k.  Uer- 
cale.*.  the  son  of  Zens  (Janitor)  and  Alcmeiie, 
is  caiied  AmphUrudnlddia  in  allusion  to  bio 
reputed  father.  Amphitrvon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erglnns,  king  of  the  Minyans. 

AMPHRTSUS  (-i).  (1)  A  small  Hver  in 
Tbessaiy  which  flowed  iuio  the  Pagasnean 

falf,  on  tbe  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the 
erda  of  Admetas.— (2)  See  Amubyscs. 

AMPSiOA  (-ae),  a  river  of  N.  Africa,  divid- 
ing Numidia  (h>m  Mauretania  Sitifeudis,  and 
flowing  past  the  town  of  Girta. 

AMPSANCTUS  or  AMSANCTU8  LACUS, 
a  small  lake  in  Samnium  near  Aeculauum, 
from  which  niephitic  vapors  arose.  Hence 
it  was  regarded  as  an  entrance  to  the  lower 
world- 

AMPTCUS  (-1),  eon  of  Pelias,  husband  of 
Cbloris,  and  (kther  of  the  famous  seer  Mop- 
•as,  who  is  hence  called  Ampycfidis, 

ImCLXUS.    lRojitJLu&3 

AMTCLAE  (-Arum).  (1)  An  ancient  town 
of  Laconia  on  the  Enrotas,  Si  miles  8.B.  of 
Sparta.  It  la  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
Tyndanui,  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  are 
hence  called  Antyelaei  PrcUren.  After  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the 
Achaeans  nmintained  themselves  in  Amyclae 
for  a  long  time ;  but  it  was  at  length  taken 
and  de<«iroyed  by  tbe  Lacedaemonians  under 
Teleclusw  Amyclae  still  continned  memora- 
ble by  the  fe5tival  of  the  Hyacinthia  celebrated 
at  the  place  annually,  and  by  the  colossal 
statue  of  ApoUo,  who  was  hence  called  Amy- 
c<a«ii«.— (2)  An  ancient  town  of  Latium,  E.  of 
Terracina.  on  the  Sinus  Amyclanns,  claimed 
to  be  an  Achaean  colony  firom  Laconia.  The 
inbabiunts  were  said  to  have  deserted  it  on 
account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents ; 
whence  V^irgll  speaks  of  taeitae  Ampdae, 

IMTCLIDEs  (-ae),  a  name  of  Hyacinth  us, 
as  the  SOD  of  Amyclas,  the  founder  of  Amyclae. 

AMTCUS  (-i),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
king  of  tbe  Bebryces,  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  Doziiiff.  He  used  to  challenge  strangers 
to  IxTX  with  him,  and  slay  them ;  but  when 
tbe  Argonauts  came  to  his  dominions,  Pollux 
killed  nim  in  a  boxing-match. 

AMTMOnS  (-es),  one  of  tbe  60  daughters 
of  Dannci9,  was  the  mother  l)y  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) of  Nauplius,  the  father  of  Palamedes. 
Tbe  fountain  of  Amymoue  in  Argolis  was 
called  after  her. 

XMYNTiS  (ae).  (1)  King  of  Macedonia, 
Tvigned  from  about  n.o.  MO  to  600,  and  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son  Alexander  L— (2)  King 
of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of 
Perdiccas  XL,  reigned  89a-36ft,  and  obtained 
the  crown  by  tbe  murder  of  the  usurper  Pau- 
■aniaa.  He  carefbllv  cultivated  tbe  fHendship 
of  Athena.    He  left  by  his  wife  Burydice  8 


sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  tbe  famous 
Philip,  who  is  hence  called  by  Ovid  Amyn- 

JLMYNTOR  (-dris),  king  of  the  Dolopes,  and 
father  of  Phoenix,  who  is  hence  called  ilmyn- 
tdrlditk    [PuoBNix] 

AMTTHAON  (-6nlB),  sou  of  Cretheus  and 
Tyro,  father  of  Bias  and  of  the  seer  Melam- 
pus,  who  is  hence  culled  Anit/ttidfh%\iu, 

ANACES  or  ANACTES,  i.  e.  "the  Kines," 
a  name  f^quently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

iNlCH  ARSIS  (-is),  a  Scythian  of  princely 
rank,  left  his  native  count rv  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens,  about  D.a 
SH.  He  Decanie  acquainted  with  Solon,  and 
bv  his  talents  and  acute  observations  he  ex- 
cited general  admiration.  He  was  killed  by 
his  brother  Saullus  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  The  letters  which  go  imder  his 
name  are  spurious. 

iNACRBON  (-ontis),  a  celebrated  Ivric 
poet,  born  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  removed  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace, 
when  Teos  was  taken  bv  the  Persians  (about 
B.O.  644),  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Sainos,  under 
the  patronage  of  Polycrates.  After  the  death 
of  Polycrates  (622),  he  went  to  Athens  at  the 
invitation  of  the  tyrant  Uipparchus.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  86.  probablv  about  478.  Of  his 
poems  only  a  few  genuine  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us ;  lor  the  •*  Odes"  attributed 
to  him  are  spurious.  In  his  poems  he  cele- 
brates the  pniises  of  love  and  wine. 

XNACT6rIUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Acamania, 
bnilt  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a  promontory 
of  the  same  name  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ant- 
bracian  gulf. 

ANAONlA  (-ae).  the  chief  town  of  the  Her- 
nici  in  Latium,  and  subsequently  both  a  muni- 
cipium  and  a  Roman  colonv.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Cicero  had  a  beautiful  estate,  Anag' 
ninum  (sc  praedium), 

InAPHE  (-tts),  a  small  island  in  the  a  of 
the  Aegean  sea,  E.  of  Thera. 

ANAPUS  (-1).  (1)  A  river  in  Acamania, 
flowing  into  the  Achelons.— (2)  A  river  in 
Sicily,  fli>wing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  marshes. 

ANARTES  (-ium)  or  -TI  (-6nmi),  a  people 
of  Ducia,  N.  of  the  Theise. 

Anas  (-ae:  Giutdiana)t  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Spain,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Lusitania  and  Baetica,  and  flowing  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths  (now  only  one). 

ANAXAoORAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  born  at 
Clazomenae  in  Ionia,  n.a  600.  He  gave  up 
his  property  to  his  relations,  as  he  intended 
to  devote  his  life  to  higher  endt*,  and  went  to 
Athens  at  the  age  of  SO ;  here  he  remained 
30  years,  and  became  tbe  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His  doc- 
trines gave  ofi'euse  to  the  religions  feelings 
of  the  Athenians;  and  he  was  accused  of  im- 
piety, 450.  It  was  only  through  the  eloquence 
of  Periciea  that  he  was  not  put  to  death ;  but 


he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  flue  of  A  talents 
and  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Lampsa- 
cns,  where  he  died  in  428,  at  the  age  of  78. 
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He  Uoght  that  a  supreme  intelltgeuce  was 
the  cau»e  of  all  things. 

iNAXANDRlDES,  king  of  Sparta,  reigned 
flrom  about  B.a  600  to  520.  Having  a  barren 
wife  whom  he  would  not  dirorce,  the  ephors 
made  him  talce  with  her  a  second.  By  her  he 
had  Cleomenes ;  and  after  this,  by  bis  first 
wife,  Dorieas,  Leouidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 

ANAXARCHUS  (-i),  a  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  of  the  school  of  Democriius,  accompa- 
nied Alexander  into  Asia  (d.o.334).  Alter 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323),  Anoxarchns  was 
thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nico- 
creou,  king  of  Cyprnf,  to  whom  he  had  given 
offense,  and  who  had  him  ponuded  to  death 
in  a  atone  mortar. 

ANAXARfiTC  (-es),  a  maiden  of  Cyproa, 
treated  her  lover  Iphis  with  such  haughtiness 
that  he  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She  looked 
with  indifference  at  the  funeral  of  the  youth, 
but  Venus  changed  her  into  a  stone  statae. 

ANAXIMANDER  (dri),  of  Miletus,  was 
born  B.O.  010,  and  died  547,  in  his  64th  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  the 
Ionian  school,  and  the  immediate  successor 
of  Thalea,  its  drat  founder. 

ANAXiMfiNES  (-is),  of  Miletus,  the  third 
in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers,  flourish- 
ed about  B.0. 644;  but  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Auaxagoras,  u.o.  4S0,  he  must  have  lived  to 
a  great  nge.  lie  considered  air  to  be  the  first 
cause  of  all  things. 

AN AZARBUS  (-1)  or  -A  (-ae),  a  city  of  CUI- 
cia  Campestris,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  Augustus  conferred  upon 
it  the  name  of  Cnesnrea  (ad  Anazarbum). 

ANC  AEU8  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  the  Arcadian  Ly- 
curgus,  and  father  of  Agapenor.  He  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  by  the  Caly- 
doninn  boar.— (2)  Son  of  Powidou  (Neptune) 
and  Astvpalaea,  also  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  helmsman  of  the  ahip  Argo  after  the 
death  of  Tiphys. 

ANCHULJB  (-6s)  and  -LU8  (-i).  (1)  A  town 
in  Thrace,  on  the  Black  Sea.  on  the  borders 
of  Moesla.— (2)  An  ancient  city  of  Cllicla,  W. 
of  the  Cvdnus  near  the  coast,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Sardanapulus. 

ANCHlSfiS  (-ae),  son  of  Capys  and  Themis, 
the  daughter  of  IIus,  and  king  of  Dardanus  on 
Mount  Ida.  In  1>eanty  he  equaled  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  bv  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aen^s,  who  is  hence  called  Anchl^Additi. 
Having  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  lie  was  struck  by  a  fla!<h  of  lightning, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  On  the 
capture  of  Tn)y  by  the  Greeks,  Aeneas  carried 
his  father  on  his  shoulders  from  the  bnniing 
city.  He  died  toon  after  the  arrival  of  Acneiis 
in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on  mount  Bryx. 

ANCONA  (-ae)  or  ANCON  (-Onis),  a  town 
in  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  eea,  lying  in  a 
bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promontories, 
and  hence  called  AiicoUt  or  an  "elbow."  It 
was  built  by  the  Byracusans  in  the  time  of 
ttie  elder  DIouysluH,  u.o.  392.  The  Romans 
made  it  a  colony.  It  possessed  an  excellent 
harbor,  completed  by  Trojan,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  important  aea-porta  of  the  Adriatic 


ANCUSMARCI  US  (i),  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
reigned  24  years,  b.o.  G40-616,  and  Is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter.  He 
took  many  Latin  towns,  transported  the  in- 
habitants to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  Aven- 
tine  to  dwell  on :  these  conquered  Latins  form- 
ed the  original  Plebs.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
Tarquinius  Prlscus. 

ANCTRA  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  ofGalatia  In  Asia 
Minor,  originally  the  chief  city  of  a  Gallic 
tribe  named  the  Tecto^ages,  who  came  fmni 
the  S.  of  France.  When  Angnstns  recorded 
the  chief  events  of  his  life  on  bronze  tableta 
at  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Aucyra  had  a  copy 
made,  which  was  cut  on  marble  blocks,  and 
placed  at  Ancyra  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus  and  Rome.  This  inscription  is  atiil 
extant,  and  called  the  Monumentum  Ancyra- 
Mim — (2)  A  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetns  on 
the  borders  of  Mysia. 

ANDfiCAVI,  ANDfiQiVI  (.firum),  or  AN- 
DES (-ium),  a  Gallic  people  N.  of  the  Loire, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  also  called 
Juliomagua,  now  AngerM, 

ANDES  (-ium),  a  village  near  Mantua,  the 
birthplace  of  VirgiL 

ANDOcIDES,  one  of  the  10  Attic  oratora, 
0on  of  Leogoraa,  was  born  at  Athens  in  B.a 
467.    He  belonged  to  a  noble  (kmily,  and  ^ 


a  supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Ath- 
ens. In  415  he  became  involved  in  the  charge 
brought  against  Alcibiades  of  having  muti« 


lated  the  Hermae,  and  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on ;  but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  denonu- 
cing  the  real  or  pretended  pernetrators  of  the 
crime.  He  was  four  times  banished  fh)m 
Athens,  and  after  leading  a  wandering  and 
disreputable  life,  died  in  exile.  Four  of  hla 
orations  have  come  down  to  us. 

ANDRAEMON  (-dnis).  (1)  Husband  of 
Gorge,  daughter  ofOeneusking  of  Calydon  in 
Aetolia,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of 
Thoas,  who  is  hence  called  A  ndraemonides,-' 
(2)  Son  of  Oxylns,  and  husband  of  Drrope, 
who  was  mother  of  Amphissns  by  Apolla 

ANDROCLUS  (-1)  or -CLES  (is), the  slave 
of  a  Roman  consular,  was  sentenced  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  circus;  but  a 
lion,  which  had  been  let  loose  upon  him.  ex- 
hibited signs  of  recognition,  and  began  lick- 
ing biro.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  An- 
droclus  had  run  away  m>m  nis  master  in  Af- 
rica; and  that,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  cave, 
a  lion  entered,  went  up  to  him,  and  held  out 
his  paw.  Anaroclus  extracted  a  large  thorn 
which  had  entered  it.  Henceforth  they  lived 
together  for  some  time,  the  lion  catering  for 
his  benefactor.  But  at  last,  tired  of  this  sav- 
age life,  Androclns  l«ft  the  cave,  was  appre- 
hended by  some  soldiers,  brougnt  to  Rome, 
and  condemned  to  the  wild  beattts.  He  was 
pardoned,  and  presented  with  the  lion,  which 
ne  used  to  lead  about  the  city. 

ANDROGfiOS  (rp)  or  ANDROGBUS  M), 
son  of  Minos  and  Fasiphae,  cononered  all  blfl 
opponents  in  the  games  oi  the  Panathenaea 
at  Athens,  and  was  in  consequence  slain  at 
the  instigation  of  Aegens.  Minos  made  war 
on  the  Athenians  to  avenge  the  death  of  hie 
son,  and  compelled  them  to  send  every  year 
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to  C?rete  T  yonths  and  7  damsels  to  bo  de- 
Toared  bj  the  Miuotaur.  From  this  shame- 
I  Tal  tribnte  they  were  delivered  by  Turbkus. 
ANDROMACHE  (-6»)  or  ANDROMXCHA 
(-ae),  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of  the  Cilician 
Thebes,  aud  wife  of  Hector,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  Scamaudrius  (Astvanax).  On  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy  her  son  was  burled  from  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  she  herself  fell  to  the  share 
of  Neoptolemns  (Pyrrbns),  the  son  of  Achil- 
lejs  who  took  her  to  Bpirus.  She  afterwards 
married  Helenas,  a  brother  of  Hector,  who 
ruled  over  Chaonia. 

ANDROMfiDA  (-ae)  or  ANDROMSDE 
{•68) f  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Aethiopia, 
and  CasaiopjSa.  In  consequence  of  her  moth* 
er  boasting  that  the  beauiv  of  her  daughter 
surpassed  that  of  the  Nereids,  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) sent  a  sea-monster  to  lay  waste  the 
country.  The  oracle  of  Amroon  promised  de- 
lirerance  if  Andromeda  was  given  up  to  the 
monster ;  and  Cepbeus  was  ooliged  to  chain 
his  daughter  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster 
aud  obtained  her  as  his  wife.  She  had  been 
previously  promised  toPhinens,  and  this  ^ve 
rise  to  the  famous  light  of  Phinens  and  Per- 
seus at  the  wedding, In  which  the  former  and 
all  his  associates  were  slain.  After  her  death 
the  was  placed  among  the  stars. 

ANDRONICCS  LIVlUS.    iLmua.] 

ANDROSor-RUS  (-i),  the  most  northerly 
and  one  of  the  largest  Islands  of  the  Cyclades, 
8.  E.  of  Buboea,  21  miles  long  and  8  broad,  ear- 
1t  attained  importance,  ana  colonized  Acan- 
thus and  Stagfra  about  b.o.  654.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  whence  the  whole  island 
was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

ANGLI  or  ANGLII  (-iirum).  a  German  peo- 
ple on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  who  passed 
over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  which  was 
called  after  them  England.  [Saxonkb.]  Some 
of  them  appear  to  have  settled  in  Angeln  in 
Schlcswig. 

ANGRIVARII  (-firum),  a  German  people 
dwelling  on  both  sides  oftheVisnrgis  (tTewr), 
separated  from  the  Chernscl  by  an  agger  or 
mound  of  earth. 

INIGRUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  the  Tri- 
pbylian  Klis,  the  Minyelus  of  Homer,  flowing 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  Samicum.  Ita  wa- 
ters had  a  disagreeable  smell,  in  consequence, 
U  is  said,  of  the  Centaurs  having  washed  in 
them  after  they  had  been  wounded  by  Her- 
cules. 

ANXO,  anciently  XnTBN  (hence  Gen.  Ani5- 
nis),  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hemic!  near  Treba,  which,  after  receiving  the 
brook  Digentia,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiful  wa- 
ter-falls, and  flows  into  the  Tiber  8  miles 
above  Itome.  The  water  of  the  Anio  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  by  two  aqueducts,  the  Anio 
tttus  and  Anio  iwmu, 

ANIUS  (-1).  son  of  Apollo  by  Creflsa,  and 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Drydpe  he  had 
three  dangnters,  to  whom  Dionysus  gave  the 
power  of  producing  at  will  any  quantity  of 
wine,  com,  and  oil— whence  they  were  called 
Omotr^pae,    With  these  necMsaries  they  are 


said  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks  during  the 
llrnt  9  years  of  the  Trojan  war. 

ANNA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Belns  and  sister 
of  Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled 
I  from  Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kind- 
Iv  received  bv  Aeneas.  Here  she  excited  the 
jeaiouKy  of  Lavinia.  and,  being  warned  in  a 
dream  by  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into 
the  river  Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  nymph  of  that  river  under  the 
name  of  Anna  Perenna. 

ANNIITS  MILO.     [Milo.] 

ANSER  (i^ris),  a  poet  of  the  Aut$nstan  age, 
a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Autonius,  and  one 
of  the  detractors  of  Virgil. 

ANSIBARII  or  AMPSIVARlI  (-6mm),  a 
German  people,  originally  dwelling  between 
the  sources  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  and 
afterwards  In  the  interior  of  the  country  near 
the  Cherasci. 

ANTAEOpOLIS  (-is),  an  ancient  city  of 
Upper  Egypt  (the  Thebals),  on  the  B.  side  of 
the  Nile,  aud  one  of  the  chief  seals  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris. 

ANTAEUS  (-i),Bon  of  Poseidon  fNeptune) 
and  Go  (Earth),  a  niightv  giaut  and  wrestler 
in  Libya,  whose  strength  was  invincible  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his  moth- 
er earth.  Hercules  discovered  the  source  of 
his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  earth,  and 
crushed  him  in  the  air. 

ANTALClDAS  (-ae),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Le- 
on, is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
conclnded  with  Persia  in  b.o.  3^S7,  usually  call- 
ed the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  since  it  was  the 
fruit  of  his  diplomacy.  According  to  this 
treaty  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
to  l)el<)ng  to  the  Persian  king;  the  Atheniana 
were  allowed  to  retain  only  Xemnos,  Imbroe, 
and  Scyros;  and  all  the  other  Greek  cities 
were  to  be  independent. 

ANTANDRUS  (-1),  a  city  of  Great  Mysia,  on 
the  Adramyttian  Gnli;  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida;  an  Aeolian  colony. 

ANTEA  or  ANTIA.     [Bkllkrophok.1 

ANTEMNAE  (-amm),  an  ancient  Sabine 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Ti- 
ber, destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
times. 

ANTENOR  (-6ris).  a  Trojan,  son  of  Aesyetes 
and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Theano.  He 
was  one  of  the  wisest  among  the  elders  at 
Troy ;  he  received  Menelans  and  Ulysses  into 
his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy  as  embas- 
sadors :  and  he  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to 
restore  Helen  to  Menelans.  On  the  capture 
of  Troy,  Antenor  was  spared  by  the  Greeks. 
His  history  aOer  this  event  is  told  difl'erently. 
Some  relate  that  he  went  with  the  Henetl  to 
the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he 
founded  Patavinm.  His  sons  and  descend- 
ants were  called  AnUn^t\dae. 

ANTfiROs.    [Eaos.] 

ANTHEDON  (-5nis).  a  town  of  Boeotia,  with 
a  b arbor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euboenn  sea, 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Anthedon, 
son  of  Glancus,  who  was  here  changed  into  a 

god*  ^ 

ANTHfiMtTS  (-ontis),  a  Macedonian  town 
in  Chalcidice. 
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ANTHfiMtSlA  (-ae)  or  ANTHfiMtTS  (-nn- 
tis),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  S.  W.  of  fidessia, 
and  a  little  E.  of  the  Euplnrates.  The  eur- 
rouDdiuj;  district  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  but  was  generally  included  under  the 
name  of  Osrhoens. 

ANTHENE  (-68),  a  place  in  Cynnrla,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

ANTHYLLA  (-ae),  a  considerable  dty  of 
Lower  E^ypt,  near  the  month  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  below  Naucrntis. 

ANTIA8  (-atifl),  Q.  VALERIUS  (-i),  a  Ro- 
man historian,  flourished  about  b.o.  60,  and 
^rrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  those  of  Sulla.  His  work  was 
ftill  of  falsehoods. 

ANTICLEA  (-ae),  dauf^hter  of  Autolycns. 
wife  of  LaSrtes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is 
saia  that  before  marrying  Laertes  she  lired 
on  intimate  terms  with  Sisyphus;  whence 
Ulysses  is  sometimes  called  a  son  of  Sisj'phus. 

ANTlCtRA,  more  anciently  ANTICIR- 
RHA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in  Phocis,  on  a  bay  of 
the  Crissaean  gulf.— (2)  A  town  in  Thessaly, 
(m  the  Spercheus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Both  towns  were  celebrated  for  their  helle- 
bore, the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  mad- 
ness: hence  the  proverb  Navigtt  Anticyram, 
when  a  person  acted  senselessly. 

ANTIqONE  (-«6),  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  mother  Jocnste,  and  sister  of  Ismene  and 
of  Eteocles  and  Polynlces.  In  the  tragic  story 
of  Oedipus,  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble 
maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to  her 
father  and  brothers.  When  Oedlpns  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Antigone,  who  re- 
mained with  him  till  he  died  at  Colon  us,  and 
then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her  two 
brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and 
Creon^  the  king  of  Thebes,  wonid  not  allow 
Polynices  to  be  burled,  Antigone  alone  defied 
the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother. 
Creon  thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  subterranean  cave,  where  she  killed  herself. 
Her  lover  Haemon,  the  son  of  Creon,  killed 
himself  by  her  side. 

ANTIGONEA  and  -TA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  In 
Epims  (Illyricum)  at  the  Junction  of  a  tribu- 
tajy  with  the  Aons,  and  near  a  narrow  pass 
of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. — (2)  A  town 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  founded  by  Antlgo- 
nus  as  the  capital  of  his  empire  (b.o.  806),  but 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  transferred  by 
Seleucus  to  AicnoontA,  which  was  built  in  its 
nelgborhood. 

ANTtGONUS  (-1).  0)  King  of  Asia,  surw 
named  the  One-eyed,  son  of  Philip  of  Elymio- 
tls,  and  father  of  Demetrius  Pollorcctes  by 
Stratonlce.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  a i vision  of 
the  empire  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (b.o. 
823)  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
PhiTgia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  On  the  death 
of  the  regent  Antipat^r,  in  819,  he  ospired  to 
the  sovereignty  of  A^ia.  In  816  he  aefeated 
and  put  Enmeues  to  death,  after  a  struggle 
of  nearly  3  years.  He  afterwards  carried  on 
war,  with  varying  success,  against  Seleucus, 


Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachns.  After 
the  defeat  of  Ptolemy's  fleet  in  306,  Antigonus 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  Ptolemv,  Lysimachns,  and 
Seleucus.  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius 
were  at  length  aefeated  by  Lysimachns  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in'Phrygia,  in  30t. 
Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle,  in  the  flat  year  of 
his  age.— (2^  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poll- 
orcetes,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  father's  death  in  Asia  in  283,  but  he  did 
not  obtain  possession  of  the  throne  till  27T. 
He  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Pyrrhus 
of  Epims  in  273,  but  recovered  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  died  in  239.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Demetrius  II.  His  surname  Oonatus  is 
usually  derived  fi-om  Qonnos  or  Gonni  in 
Thessaly ;  but  some  think  that  Gonntos  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron  plate 
protecting  the  knee.— (3)  Dobon  (so  called  be- 
cause he  was  always  about  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyrene.  and  grand- 
son of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  On  the  death 
of  Demetrius  II.,  in  229,  he  was  left  guardian 
of  his  son  Philip,  but  he  married  the  widow 
of  Demetrius,  and  became  king  of  Macedonia 
himself.  He  supported  Aratus  and  the  .\chafr' 
an  League  against  Cleomencs,  king  of  Sparta, 
whom  ne  defeated  at  SeUasia  in  221,  and  took 
Sparta.    He  died  220. 

ANTIUBXNUS  (-i),  a  mountain  on  the 
confines  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria, 
parallel  toLibanus,  which  it  exceeds  in  height. 
Its  highest  summit  is  M.  Hermon. 

ANTlLOcnUS  (-1),  son  of  Nestor  and  An- 
axibia,  accompanied  his  father  to  Troy,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  waa 
slain  before  Troy  by  Memnon  the  Ethiopian. 

ANTlMlCHUS  (-i),  a  Greek  epic  and  ele- 
giac poet  of  Claros  or  Colophon,  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponne^^ian  war; 
his  chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  called  The- 
bai«. 

ANTINOOpOLIS  (-Is),  a  splendid  city,  built 
by  Hadrian,  in  memory  of  his  favorite  Anti- 
mods,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile. . 

ANTlNOUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Euplthes  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  by  Ulvsses.— (2)  A  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  born  at  Clandiopolis  in  Bithy* 
nia.  was  the  favorite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  his  companion  In  all  his  journeys.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  a.d.  122.  The  grief 
of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds  He  enroUed 
Antinous  amone  the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to 
be  erected  to  him  at  MantinSa,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Amtinoopolib  in  honor  of  him. 

ANTIOCHTA  and  -EA  (-ae).  (1)  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  long 
the  chief  city  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  left  bans 
of  the  Orontes,  abont  20  miles  (geog.)  from 
the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  valley.  It  was  Duilt  b^ 
Seleucus  Nicator,  about  n.a  300,  who  called  it 
Antiochia  in  honor  of  his  father  Antiochus, 
and  peopled  It  chiefly  from  the  neighboring 
city  of  Antioonia.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  first 
place  where  the  Christian  name  was  nseil 
{Acta  xi.  26) ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four 
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chief  bishops,  who  were  called  Patriarchs. — 

g>  A.  An  MAXAKDRrM,  a  city  of  Carta,  on  the 
aeander, built  by  Antiochne  I.  Suter  on  the 
Bite  of  the  old  city  of  Pythopolis.— (3)  A  city 
on  the  borders  of  Phrygla  and  Pieldia;  built 
by  colonists  iVom  Mat^nesia ;  made  a  colony 
under  Augnstnii,  and  called  Cae^area.  — The 
other  cities  of  the  name  of  Antioch  are  better 
known  Tinder  other  designations. 

ANTIOCHUS  (-i).  I.  Kings  of  8ifr1a,--(l} 
SoTEK  (reigned  d.o.  2S0-261),  was  the  son  of 
Seleacns  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleacidae.  He  married  his  step- 
mother StratonTce,  with  whom  he  fell  violent- 
ly in  lore,  and  whom  his  father  surrendered 
to  him.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls 
in  S61.— (2)  TuEOS  (n.o.  261-^),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  No.  1.  The  Milesians  gave  him  his 
samame  of  Theos^  because  he  delivered  them 
from  their  tyrant.  Timarhus.  He 
carried  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  putting 
awav  his  wife  LaodicS.  and  marry- 
ing Berenice,  the  dangnter  of  Ptol- 
emy. After  the  death  of  Ptolemy, 
he  recalled  Laodlce,  but,  in  revenge 
for  the  insult  she  had  received,  she 
caoMd  Antioch ns  and  Berenice  to 
be  murdered.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Seleucus  Callinicus.  His 
younger  son  Antiochns  HIerax  also 
asnmied  the  crown,  and  carried  on 
war  some  years  with  his  brother. 
[Sklkuous  II.]— <3)  The  Gkxat  (b.o. 


223-1S7),  son  and  snccessor  of  Selencns  Callini- 
cus. He  carried  on  war  against  Ptolemy  Phl- 
lopator,  king  of  Egypt,  ui  order  to  obtain 
Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  but  was 
obliged  to  cede  these  provinces  to  Ptolemy, 
in  consequence  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Raphia,  near  Gaza,  in  217.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  for  7  years  (312-20G)  in  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia, 
which  had  revolted  during  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochns II. ;  but,  though  ne  met  with  great 
success,  he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Parthian  and  Bactrian  king- 
aoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them.  In  198  he  conquered  Palestine  and 
Coele-Syria,  which  he  afterwards  gave  as  a 
dowry  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra  upon  her 
marriage  with  Ptolemy  E^iphanes.  He  aft- 
erwards became  involved  in  hostilities  with 
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the  Romans,  and  whs  nrfred  by  Hannibal,  who 
arrived  at  his  conrt,  to  iuvnae  Italy  without 
loss  of  time ;  bnt  Antiochus  did  not  follow 
his  advice.  In  IW  he  crosj«ed  over  into  Greece: 
and  in  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 


where  he  was  bronght  up,  brother  of  Na  8, 
reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  from 
1 12  to  06,  but  fell  in  battle  in  96  against  Selen- 
ens  Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypns.— (10) 
fiusRiiEs,  son  of  Cyziceuus.  defeated  Selencns 


nuu    111    iwM     iiv    TV  no    u«ii«^ai/t^\«    uj     1.IJC    Avwiiiauo       i^vor.itm^  ovu   \tk  \^J  Aii.cuui',  ucicaiCU  l.7««;ili;uo 

at  Thermopylae,  and  comoelled  to  return  to  ■  Epiphanes,  and  niaintaiuea  the  throne  against 
Asia,    In  190  he  was  again  defeated  by  the     •     ^      •  - "  *  --  .... 

Romans  under  L.  Scipio,  at  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Mngiiesiu,  and  com))elled  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  in  188,  on  condition  of  his 
ceding  all  his  dominions  E.  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, and  paying  16,000  Euboic  talents.  In  or- 
der to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  Romans, 
he  attacked  a  wealthy  temple  in  Elvmais,  but 
was  killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187). 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Phllop- 
ator.— (4)  EpirnANKs  (B.al76-lM),8on  of  An- 
tiochus III.,  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
Phllopatt»r  In  175.    He  carried  on  war  against 


the  brothers  of  Seleucus.    He  succeeded  his 
father  in  9S. — (11)  Evii'uatvks,  son  of  Qrypns 
and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  earned 
on  war  against  Eu^ebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Orontes. 
— (12)  Dionysus,  brother  of  No.  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a  short  tirae,bnt  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.    The  Syrians, 
worn  out  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Seleuci- 
dae,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia^  who  united  Syria  to  his  own  domin- 
ions in  53,  and  held  it  till  his  defeat  by  the 
liomans  in  09.  —  (13)  Abiatious,  son  of  Bu- 
sebes,  became  king  of  Syria  on  the 
defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  In  (J9 ; 
bnt  he  was  deprived  of  It  In  66  by 
Pompey,  who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Ro- 
man province.    In  this  year  the  Se- 
leucitiae  ceased  to  reign. 

II.  KitiQs  qfCom'mageti6.—(i)  Made 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  al>ont 
ii.o.  04.  He  assisted  Pompey  with 
troops  in  40,  and  was  attacked  by 
Antony  In  88.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mithridates  I.  about  81 (2)  Suc- 
ceeded MIthridates  I.,  and  was  put 

Coin  of  Aotioehui  Kplphu.-,  with  tbe  Ficon  of  Japiter.  ^°,i®"J^  **^  ^^TL^IJu^^^^^^tt*"  ^J 

*^ '  *  *^  —(3)  Succeeded  Mithridates  IL,  and 

died  In  A.D.  17.  Upon  his  death,  Comma- 
gene  became  a  Roman  province,  and  remain- 
ed so  till  A.i>b  88.— (4)  Snmamed  Epipuanrs, 


Egypt  (171-108)  with  great  success,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  In 
168,  when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. He  endeavored  to  root  out  the  Jewish 
religicm  and  to  Introduce  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  divinities ;  but  this  attempt  led  to  a 
rising  of  the  Jewish  people,  under  Mattathias 
and  his  heroic  sons,  tne  Maccabees,  which  An- 
tiochus was  unable  to  put  down.  He  at  tempt- 
ed to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais  in  164,  bnt 
he  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortlv  afterwards 
In  a  state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  eqnallv  attributed  to  his  sacri- 
legious crimes.  His  subjects  gave  him  the 
name otEjrimanM  (the  " mndmnir*),  in  parody 
otEpiphaneH,—{5)  Eupator  (ii.o.  164-162),  son 
and  successor  of  Epiphanes,  was  9  years  old 
at  his  father's  death.    He  was  dethroned  and 

gut  to  death  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of 
elencus  Phllopator.— (*)  Tukob,  pon  of  Alex- 
ander Balas.  He  was  brought  forward  as  a 
claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  by  Tryphon,  but  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne 
himself  in  142.— (7)  Sipktfs  (n.o.  137-128),  so 
called  from  Side,  in  PamphvIIa,  where  he  was 
brought  up,  younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
succeeded  Tryphon.  He  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  the  Parthians  In  128.— (8) 
Gbypus,  or  Hook-noyed  (u.o.  12.5-96),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicaior  and  Cleopatra.  He 
carried  on  wnr  f«>r  some  years  witn  his  hnlf- 
brother,  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus.  At  length,  in  112, 
the  two  brothers  agreed  to  share  the  kingdom 
between  them^  A.  Cyzicenns  having  Coole-Sy- 
ria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  rf»mnin- 
der  of  the  provinces.  Grypus  was  asDa^asin- 
ated  In  90.  — (9)  Cvziokmus,  fh>m  Cyzlcus, 


received  his  paternal  dominion  fh)m  Calig- 
ula In  a.i>.88.  He  assisted  the  Romans  m 
their  wars  against  the  Parthians  under  Nero, 
and  against  the  Jews  under  Vespasian.  In 
72  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
Parthians  against  the  Romans,  was  deprived 
of  his  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

III.  Literarv.—OT  Asoalon,  the  founder  of 
the  fifth  Academy,  was  a  n-lend  of  Lncullna 
and  the  teacher  or  Cicero  during  his  atndles 
at  Athens  (H.a  79). 

ANTIOPE  (-<V).  (1)  Daughter  of  Nyctens. 
and  mother  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  of  Amphion  and 
Zethns.  For  details  see  Amphion.  — (2)  An 
Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of  Thesetis, 
and  mother  ol  Hippolytns. 


Antiope. 

ANTIPXTER  (-tri).    (1)  The  Macedoniai^ 
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an  officer  greatly  tnistM  by  Philip  and  Alex- 
aoder  the  Great,  was  left  by  the  laiier  regent 
in  Macedonia  wbeii  he  crotved  over  into  A^ia 
in  iko.  334^  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (323), 
Antiputer,  in  coQJuncUon  with  Cratenu,  car- 
ried un  war  against  the  Greeko,  who  endeuv- 
ored  lo  recover  iheir  independence.  This 
war,  usnally  called  the  Lamian  war,  from  La- 
mia, where  Antipater  was  besieged  in  823, 
was  terminated  oy  Antipater's  victory  over 
the  confederates  at  Crannon  in  322.  This  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  Athens  and  the 
death  of  DaMoaTUKM  ks.  Antipater  died  in  319, 
after  appointing  Polysperchon  regent,  and  his 
own  son  Cassanhcb  to  a  subordinate  position. 
— <2)  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  second 
son  of  Cassander  and  Thessalouica.  He  and 
his  brother  Alexander  quarreled  for  the  pos- 
MMion  of  Macedonia ;  and  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  availed  himself  of  their  dissensions  to 
obtain  the  kingdom,  and  to  put  to  death  the 
two  brother8.-^3)  Father  of  Herod  the  Great, 
son  of  a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name, 
esponsed  the  cause  of  Hyrcanue  agaiual  his 
brother  Aristobulns.  He  was  appointed  by 
Caesar  in  b.o.  47  procurator  of  Judaea,  which 
appointment  he  held  till  his  death  In  43,  when 
be  was  poisoned.— (4)  Eldest  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  his  first  wife,  conspired  again»t  his 
father's  life,  and  waa  executed  five  days  l)e- 
forc  Herod's  death.— (6)  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, the  successor  of  Diogenee  and  the 
teacher  of  Panaetius,  about  b.o.  144. 

ANTtPATEK,  L.  CAELIUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus 
(0.0. 123),  wrote  AnnaUSt  which  contained  a 
Yaluable  account  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

ANTlPATRl  A  (-ae),  a  town  in  Hlyrlcum  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Apsus. 

ANTIPHATES  (-ae),  king  of  the  mythical 
Laestrygones  in  Sicily,  who  are  represented 
as  giants  and  cannibals.  They  destroved  11 
of  the  ships  of  Ulvsses,  who  escaped  with 
only  one  vesseL  Formiae  is  called  by  Ovid 
Anhphaiae  domus.  because  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  LaestTygonea. 

ANTIPHKLLU8.    [PHKLtirs.] 


ANTlPHlLUS  (-i).  of  Egypt,  a  disUnguish- 
I  painter,  the  rival  of  .^pelles,  painted  for 
hilip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 


ed 

Phi  . 

ANHPHON  (-6nis),  the  most  ancient  of 
the  10  orators,  bom  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica, 
B.O.  480.  He  belonged  to  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  esublishment  of  the  government  of  tlie 
Fonr  Hundred  (B.a  411),  after  the  overthrow 
of  which  he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned, 
and  put  to  death.  Antiphon  introduced  great 
improvements  in  public  speaking :  be  opened 
a  school  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  the 
historian  Thncydides  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
The  orations  which  he  composed  were  written 
fbr  others :  and  the  only  time  that  he  spoke 
in  public  himself  was  when  he  was  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech  is  now 
kMt.  We  stiU  possess  15  of  his  orations,  8  of 
which  were  written  by  him  for  others,  and 
the  remaining  12  as  specimens  for  his  school, 
or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases. 

ANTlPOUS  (-is :  AnUbe9),  a  town  in  Gallia 


Narbonensis  on  the  coai>t,  a  few  miles  W.  of 
Nicaea,  founded  by  Mamsilia. 

ANTlKKHlUM.    IKuilm] 

ANT18SA  (-ae),  a  town  in  lesbos,  on  the 
W.  coast  between  Meihymua,  and  the  prom- 
ontonr  Sigrinm,  was  originally  on  a  small 
island  opposite  Lesbos,  which  was  afterwards 
united  with  Lesbos. 

ANTlSTHfiNES  (-is  and  •ae),an  Athenian, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers. 
His  mother  was  a  Thracian.  In  hb  youth  he 
fought  at  Tanagra  (u-o.  426).  and  was  a  dis- 
ciple first  of  Gurglns,  and  then  of  Socrates, 
whom  ho  never  quitted,  and  at  whose  death 
he  was  present.  Hu  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  He  taught  in  the  Cynoearges,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  born  of 
foreign  mothers ;  whence  probably  hli*  follow- 
ers were  called  Cynics,  though  others  derive 
their  name  from  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all 
forms  and  usages  of  society.  He  was  an  en- 
emyto  all  speculation,  and  thus  was  opposed 
to  Plato.  He  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole 
thing  necessary.  From  his  school  the  Stoics 
subsequeuliy  sprung. 

ANTI8TIUS  L/J5E0.     [Labro] 

ANTlTAUUrs  (•!:  Ali-Daah),  a  chain  of' 
mountains  which  strikes  off  N.E.  from  the 
main  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  centre  of  which  district  It 
turns  to  the  B.  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Tau- 
rus as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Its  average 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  Taurus. 

ANTtUM  (-1),  a  very  oncient  town  of  Latium, 
on  a  rocky  promontory  running  out  some  dis- 
tance into  tne  Tyrrhenian  sea.  It  was  found- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and 
was  noted  for  its  piracy.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  ao.448,  and  a  colony  was  sent 
thither;  but  it  revolted,  was  taken  a  second 
time  by  the  Romans  in  888,  was  deprived  of 
all  Its  snips,  the  beaks  of  which  (Rontra)  served 
to  ornament  the  platform  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Roman  forum,  and  received  anotti^r  Ro- 
man colony.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire,  it  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  and 
emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  was  bom  here, 
ana  in  the  remains  of  his  palace  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  was  found.  Antium  possessed 
temples  of  Fortune  and  Neptune. 

ANTONiA  (ae).  (1)  Majox,  elder  daughter 
of  M.  Antonius  and  Octavla,  wife  of  L.  Do* 
mitius  Abonobarbus,  and  mother  of  On.  Do^ 
mitins,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero.~ 
(2)  MtNOK,  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
wife  of  Dmsus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  mother  of  Germanicns.  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Callguln,  of  Livia,  or 
Llvllltt,  and  of  the  emperor  Chmdius.  She 
died  A.ti.  88,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her 
grandson  Caligula.  She  was  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  chastity.— (3)  Daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  A.D.  66,  because  she  rerased  to  marry 
him. 

ANTOnIA  TURRIS,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  commanded  both  the  temple  and  the 
city.    It  was  at  first  called  Baris:  Herod  the 
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Great  changed  its  name  in  houor  nfM.  Auto- 
nius.  It  coDtained  the  residence  of  the  Pro- 
carator  Jndaene. 

ANTONINOPOLIS  (-18).  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Bdessa  au(i  Dara,  aft.  Maxim- 
ianopolis,  and  ofL  Coustantia. 

ANTONINUS,  M.  AURELIUS.    [M.  Aubk- 

LIU8.1 

ANTONINUS  PIUS  (-1),  Roman  emperor, 
A.1).  138-161,  bom  near  Lanuvinm,  a.p.  8<J,  was 
adopted  by  Hadrian  in  138,  and  succeeded  the 
latter  in  the  same  year.  The  seuiue  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Pi'ua,  or  the  dutifully  of- 


A|hiUie««is  of  Antoniniu  Pliu  and  Fanttlna. 
(From  ibe  FedtwUl  of  the  Column  of  Antouloiu  Pitw.) 

fectionate,  because  he  persaaded  them  to  ,^rant 
lo  his  father  Hadrian  the  apotheosis  ana  the 
other  honors  usually  paid  to  deceased  emper- 
ors. The  reign  of  Antoninns  is  almost  a  blank 
in  history— a  blank  caused  by  the  snppeusion 
for  a  time  of  war,  violence,  and  ciime.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  princes  that  ever  mount- 
ed a  throne,  and  all  his  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  his 
peoplei  He  died  IGl,  in  his  7Mh  year.  He 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius,  whom  he  bad 
adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopted  by 
Hadrian,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daaghter 
Faustina  in  marriage. 

ANTOnIUS  (-i).  (1)  M.,  the  orator,  bom  n.a 
143;  quaestor  in  113;  praetor  in  104,  when  he 
fought  against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia-  consul 
In  99 ;  and  censor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sul- 
la's party,  and  was  put  to  death  oy  Marins 
and  Cinna,  when  they  entered  Rome  in  87: 
his  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
Cicero  mentions  him  and  L.  Craseus  as  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  their  age;  and 
he  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Cicero's  De  Oratare.—(fi)  M.,  surnamed  Ckkti- 
ors,  elder  son  of  the  orator,  and  father  of  the 
triumvir,  was  praetor  in  7^  and  received  the 
command  of  the  tieet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of 
pirates ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object, 
and  used  his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards  in  Crete,  and  was 
called  Cretieus  in  derision.— (3)  C,  younger 
son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of  the  triumvir, 
was  expelled  the  senate  in  70,  and  was  the 
colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  praetorship  (66)  and 


consulship  (63).  He  was  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators, but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
promising  him  the  province  of  Afacedonia. 
He  had  to  lead  an  armv  against  Catiline,  but, 
unwilling  to  flght  against  his  former  friend, 
he  gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battle  to 
his  legate,  M.Petreiue.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  Anton  v  went  Into  his  province,  which 
he  plundered  shamefull  v ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  59  was  accused  both  of  taking  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  wa« 
condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Ceph- 
allenia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  prob- 
ably by  Caesar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  44.— (4)  M.,  the  Tbicmyib. 
was  son  of  No.  2.  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
Julias  Caesar,  consul  in  64,  and  was  bora 
abont  83.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
still  yonng,  and  he  was  bronght  iip  by 
Leutulus,  who  married  his  mother  Julia, 
and  who  was  put  to  death  by  Cicero  in 
63  as  one  or  Catiline's  conspirators: 
hence  Antony  became  a  personal  enemy 
of  Cicero.  Antony  indulged  in  his  ear- 
liest youth  in  every  kind  of  dissipation, 
and  his  affairs  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved. In  58  he  went  to  Sj'ria,  where 
he  served  wlih  distinction  under  A  Ga- 
binius.  In  54  he  went  to  Caesar  in  Oani, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  latter  was 
elected  quaestor  (52).  He  now  became 
one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  Cae- 
sar. He  was  tribune  or  the  pleba  in  49, 
and  In  January  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  putting  his  veto 
npon  the  decree  of  the  senate  which  deprived 
Caesar  of  his  command.  In  48  Antony  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  where  he 
commanded  the  left  wing.  In  44  he  was  con- 
sul with  Caesar,  when  he  offered  him  the 
kingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luperca- 
lia.    After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15lh  of 
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March,  ADtony  endeavored  to  succeed  to 
his  power.  He  pronoanced  the  speech 
over  Caesar's  body,  and  read  his  will  to 
the  peoDle :  and  he  also  obtained  the  pa- 

Cers  ana  private  property  of  Caesar.  But 
e  found  a  new  ana  unexpected  rival  in 
young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  at  first 
joined  the  senate  in  order  to  crush  An- 
tony. Towards  the  end  of  the  year  An- 
tony proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  been  previously  granted  him  by  the  q^^^ 
senate :  but  Dec  Brutus  refused  to  sur- 
render the  province  to  Antony,  and  threw 
himself  into  Mntina,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Antony.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a  pub- 
lic enemy,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  him  to  Octavianns.  Antony  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  April,  43, 
and  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the 
consula,  however,  had  fallen,  and  the  sena- 
tors now  be^n  to  show  their  jealousy  of  Oo- 
tavianas.  Meantime  Antony  was  Joined  by 
LepiduB  with  a  powerful  army ;  Octavianns 
became  reconciled  to  Antony;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Octavianns,  and 
Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Re- 
publieae  Conttititendae^  for  the  next  5  years. 
The  mutual  enemies  of  each  were  proscribed, 
and  in  the  numerous  executions  that  follow- 
ed, Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in  his 
Philippic  Orations,  fell  a  victim  to  Antony. 
In  48  Antony  and  Octavianns  crushed  the  re- 
publican party  by  the  battle  of  PhiiippI,  in 
which  Brutus  and  Cassins  fell.  Antony  then 
went  to  Asia,  which  be  had  received  as  his 
share  of  the  Roman  world.  In  Cilicia  he  met 
with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to  Egypt, 
a  captive  to  her  charms.  In  41,  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Autonl 
us,  made  war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  An< 
tony  prepared  to  support  his  relatives,  but 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  begin- 
ning of  40,  before  Antony  could  reach  Italy. 
The  opportune  death  of  Fulvia  facilitated  the 
reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octavianus, 
which  was  cemented  by  Antony  marrying 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  Antony  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  39,  when  the  triumvirs 
concluded  a  peace  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  he 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  East. 
In  this  year  and  the  following,  Vcntidius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Antony,  defeated  the  Parthians. 
In  37  Antony  crossed  over  to  Italy,  when  the 
trin  m virate  was  renewed  for  6  years.  He  then 
returned  to  the  Bast,  and  shortly  afterwards 
sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of 
Cieopntra.  In  36  he  invaded  Partbia,  but  he 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  troops,  and  was 
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of  Antony,  with  Symboli  of  Worabip  of  Buccbua  «ud  Venue. 

obliged  to  retreat.  He  was  more  successful 
in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  34,  for  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  Arinvas- 
des,  the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to 
Alexandria.  Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely 
the  character  of  a  Korean  citizen,  and  assumed 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  an  Eastern  despot 
His  conduct,  and  the  unbounded  influence 
which  Cleopatra  had  acquired  over  him,  al- 
ienated many  of  his  (Hends  and  supporters ; 
and  Octavianus  saw  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  his  rival.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Ac- 
tinm,  September  2d,  31,  in  which  Antony's 
fleet  was  completely  defeated*  Antony,  ac- 
companied by  Cleopatra,  fled  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the 
following  year  (30),  when  Octavianus  appear- 
ed before  the  city.— (6)  C,  brother  of  the  tri- 
umvir, was  praetor  in  Macedonia  in  44,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Cicero.— (6)  L.,  youngest  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  war  agains;  Octavianus  at  the  insti- 
fation  of  Fulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  threw 
imselfinto  the  town  of  Perusia,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following  year. 
His  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Octavianus  to  the  command  of 
Iberia.— (7)  M.,  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  executed  by  order  of  Octavianus, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  30.— (8)  Jclus, 
younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was 
brought  up  by  his  step -mother  Octavia  at 
Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  favor  from 
Augtistus.  He  was  consul  in  n.c.  10,  but  was 
put  to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adult- 
erous intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

ANTOnIUS  FELIX.  [Fe- 
lix.] 

ANTONIUS  MUSA.    [Mu- 

BA.] 

antOnIus  primus. 

[Primus.] 

ANTRON  (-finis),  a  town  in 
Phthiotls  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sinus  Malia- 
cus. 

XNttBIS  (-is),  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  worshiped  In  the 
form  of  a  human  being  with  a 
dog's  head.  The  Qreeks  iden- 
tified him  with  their  own  Her- 
mes (the  Roman  Mercury),  and  i 
thus  speak  of  Hermann  phis 
in  the  same  manner  as  of  Zens   imaee  of  AdbUb. 
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(Jopiter)  Amnion.  His  wor»»hip  was  intro- 
ducedatKouictowardsthe  cud  ur  the  republic. 

ANXUK.     [Tarraoina.] 

An tTUS  (-i),  a  wealthv  Athenian,  the  most 
influeutiai  and  formidable  of  the  accusera  of 
Socrates,  d.c  S99.  He  was  a  leading  man  of 
the  democratical  party,  and  took  an  active 
part,  along  with  Thrasybalus,  In  the  over- 
throw of  the  30  Tyrants. 

AONES  (-um),  an  ancient  race  In  BoeotJa. 
Hence  the  poeta  IVequeutly  tn»e  Aoniiu  as 
equivalent  to  Boeotian.  As  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe  were  in  Aonia,  the 
Muses  are  called  ^<>n)42es. 

AORSI  or  ADOKSI  (-drum),  a  powerful  peo- 
ple of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  chiefly  found  l>etween 
the  Fains  Maeotis  {Sea  of  Amf)  and  the  Cas- 

gian,  whence  they  spread  far  into  European 
armntia. 

AOUS  (-1)  or  AEAS  (-antis),  the  principal 
river  of  the  Greek  part  of  lUyrlcnra,  rising  in 
M.  Lacraon,  and  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea 
near  Apollonia. 

IPAMBA  or  -TA  (-ae>.  (1)  A.  Ad  Oromtiui 
a  city  of  Syria,  built  bv  Seleucus  Nicator  on 
the  8!te  of  the  older  city  of  Pkij.a,  in  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  river  Orontes  or  Axins, 
and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife  Apnma.— (2) 
A.  CidOtus  or  Ai>  Maxandrdm,  a  great  city 


Medal  of  Ap«me«  Cibotoa. 

of  Phrygia,  on  the  Maeander,  cloee  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Marsyas.  It  was  built  bv 
Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  named  it  in  honor  or 
his  mother  Apama.— (3)  A.  Myrlkom,  in  Bi- 
thynia.    [Mtut.ka.] 

XPELLfiS  (-is),  the  most  celebrated  of  Gre- 
cian painters,  was  bom,  most  probably,  at  Co- 
lophon in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a  Coan  and  others  an  Ephesian.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(D.O.  886-328).  who  entertained  so  high  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his 
portrait  We  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died.  Thronghout  his  life  Apelles  labored  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which 
he  never  spent  a  day  without  practising. 
Hence  the  proverb  Au/te  ditti  sinelinea.  Of 
his  portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt;  bnt  the 
moet  admired  of  allhis  pictures  was  the  "  Ve- 


niw  Anadyomene,"  or  Veiins  rising  out  of  the 
nea.  The  goddeHH  was  wringing  her  hair,  aud 
the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a  transpar- 
ent silver  veil  around  her  form. 

APELLIcON,  of  Teos,  a  Peripatetic  philos- 
opher and  great  collector  of  books.  His  val- 
uable library  at  Athens,  containing  the  auto- 
^phs  of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  Sulla  (it.a  83) :  Apelllcon  had  died 
just  before. 

IPENNINUS  (-1)  M0N8,  (probably  firom 
the  Celtic  Pen,  "a  height"),  the  Apennines,  a 
chain  of  mountains  ruunlng  thronghout  Italy 
from  N.  to  8.,  and  fi>rming  the  backbone  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  [Alpks],  and  begins  near  Gen- 
ua. At  the  Doundaries  of  Samnium,  Apulia, 
and  Lucania,  it  divides  into  two  main  branch- 
es, one  of  which  runs  E.  through  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  aud  terminates  at  the  Salentlne 
promontory,  and  the  other  W.  through  Brot- 
tium,  terminating  auparentlvat  Kheglum  and 
the  straits  of  Mesfiua,  but  in  reality  contin- 
ued throughout  Sicily. 

APER  (-ri),  ARRirS  (-1),  praetorian  pre- 
fect, and  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian, 
whom  he  was  said  to  have  murdered :  he  was 
himself  put  to  death  by  Diocletian  on  bis  ac- 
cession in  a.i>.  234. 

APSRANTIA  (-ae),  a  town  and  district  of 
AetoIIa,  near  the  Achelousi  inhabited  by  the 
AperantiL 

APHACA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Coele-SyriiL  be- 
tween Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  celebrniea  for 
the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  (Venus). 

APHAREUS  (ei),  father  of  Idas  and  Lyn- 
ceus,  the  AphdrfMae  (also  ApMrAa  protat), 
celebrated  lor  their  flght  with  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. 

APHINDA  (-ae),  an  Attic  demns  not  far 
firom  Decelea^  was  originally  one  of  the  14 
towns  and  aistricts  Into  wnich  Cecrope  Is 
said  to  have  divided  Attica.  Here  Theseus 
concealed  Helen,  but  her  brothers  Castor  and 
Pollux  took  the  place  and  rescued  their  sister. 

APHODIRSIAS  (-Adis),  the  name  of  several 
places  famous  for  the  worship  of  AphroaIt6 
(Venus).— (1)  A  town  in  Caria  on  the  site  of 
an  old  town  of  the  LeIeges,  named  Nin5€ :  un- 
der the  Romans  a  free  city  and  axylnm,  and 
a  flourishing  school  of  art— (i)  Also  called 
VsiTBRis  Opp(i>rM,  a  town,  harbor,  and  island 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  opposite  to  Cyprus. 

APHRODITE  (.*8),  called  VfiNUS  (-oris),  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
In  the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  andDionS ;  but  later  poets  frequently 
relate  that  she  was  sprung  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea,  whence  they  derive  her  name.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Hephaestos  (Vulcan) ;  bnt  she 

f>roved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in 
ove  with  Ares  (Mars)  the  god  of  war.  She 
also  loved  the  gods  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  Her* 
mes  (Mercury),  and  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and 
the  mortals  Ancuises  aud  Adonis.    She  sur* 

Eassed  all  the  other  godde^^es  in  beautv,  anc* 
ence  received  the  pnre  of  beauty  from  Parla, 
[Paris.]  She  likewise  had  the  power  of  grant- 
ing beauty  and  invincible  charms  to  others, 
and  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle  Immedl* 
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ttely  became  an  object  of  love  and  desire. 
Id  the  v^etable  kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose, 
appie,  poppy,  etc,  were  sacred  to 
her.  The  animals  sacred  to  ber, 
which  are  often  mentioned  as 
drawing  ber  chariot  or  serving  as 
her  messengers,  are  the  sparrow, 
the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow, 
and  t  bird  called  ivnx.  She  is  gen- 
erally represented  in  worlcs  of  art 
with  her  son  Bros  (Cnpid).  The 
prindiMtl  places  of  her  worship  in 
Greece  were  the  Islsnds  of  Cyprus 
andCythera.  Her  worabip  was  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  probably  in- 
trodaced  by  tbe  Phoenicians  to 
the  islands  of  Cypms  and  Crtbera, 
l>om  whence  ft  spread  all  over 
Greece.  She  appeare  to  have  been 
orii^inally  identical  with  Astarte, 
called  by  the  Hebrews  Ashtoreth. 

APHTHOnXUS  (-i),  of  Antioch, 
a  Greek  rhetorician,  lived  aboat 
A.i>.  31S,  and  wrote  the  introdnc* 
tion  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  en- 
titled/VwTymtuMmata.  It  was  used 
as  the  common  school-book  in  this 
branch  of  education  for  several 
eeptpries. 

APHTTIS  (-is>,  a  town  in  the  peninsnla 
Pallene  in  Haceaonia,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Ammon. 

APIA.    [Apis.! 

XPTCIUS  (-i),  tbe  name  of  three  notorious 
gluttons. — (1)  Tbe  first  lived  in  the  time  of 
Solla.*^  Tbe  second  and  most  renowned. 


M,  Oabius  Aviciut,  flourished  nnder 
Tiberius.  Having  squandered  his 
fortune  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
he  hanged  himselt— <3)  A  contempo- 
rary of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  emperor, 
when  he  was  in  Partbia,  fresh  oys- 
ters, preserved  by  a  skillftil  process 
of  his  own.— The  work  on  Cookery 
ascribed  to  Apicius  was  probably 
compiled  at  a  late  period  by  some  one 
who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius 
in  order  to  Insure  the  circulation  of 
his  book. 

iPlDlNUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Thes- 
saly,  flowing  into  the  Enlpeus  near 
Pharsalus. 

APIOLAE  (-arum),  a  town  of  La- 
tinm,  destroyed  by  Tarqnlnius  Pris- 
cns. 

APION,  a  Greek  grammarian,  and 
a  native  of  Oasis  in  Bgypt,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  wrote  a 
work  against  the  Jews,  to  which  Jo- 
sephus  replied  in  his  treatise  Agaitiat 
Apion, 

APION  PTOLKMAEUS.    [Ptoli- 

MAKOS.] 

APIS  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Phoroneus 
and  Laodice,  king  of  Argos,  from 
whom  Peloponnesus,  and  more  es- 
pecially Areos,  was  called  Apia.— (2) 
The  sacrea  Bull  of  Memphis,  wor- 
shiped as  a  god  among  the  Bi 
There  were  certain  signs  oy  whicl 
was  recognized  to  be  the  god.    At  Memphis 


FYfor*  of  Apk. 
llonai 


(Trom  tbcEgypiimn 


Bte.) 


he  had  a  splendid  residence,  containing  ex- 
tensive walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement. 
His  birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every 
year,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all  Egypt 
His  death  was  a  season  of  public  monnv* 
ing,  which  continued  till  another  sacred  bull 
was  discovered  by  the  priests. 
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APOdOTT  (-dram),  a  people  in  the  S.E.  of 
Aetolia,  between  the  Bvenns  and  Uylaethna. 

IPOLLINIKIS,  SIDONIUS.    [Siimmiub.] 

APOLLlNIS  PR^  a  promontory  In  N.  Af- 
rica, fonniug  the  W.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage. 

Apollo  (-Inls),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Qreelcs,  sou  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Leto 
(Latona)  and  twin  brother  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
was  1>orn  in  the  island  of  Delos.  whither  Leto 
had  fled  from  the  Jealous  Hera  (Juno).  [Lrra] 
The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo  are  apparently 
of  different  kinds,  but  are  all  connected  with 
one  another,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing classification.  He  is— 1.  The  god  who  pun- 
uheSf  whence  he  Is  represented  with  a  bow 
and  arrdws.  All  sudden  deaths  were  believed 
to  be  the  effect  of  his  arrows ;  and  wiih  them 
he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy.— 2.  The  god  teho  aforda  help,  and 
varde  off  evU,  As  he  had  the  power  of  pun- 
Ishlne  men,  so  he  was  also  aole  to  deliver 
men,  If  duly  propitiated.  From  his  being  the 
god  who  affuraod  help,  he  is  the  father  of 
Aescnlapins,  the  god  of  the  healing  art,  and 
was  also  identified  in  later  times  with  Paefion, 
the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer.— 3.  The 
god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this  power 
In  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in  that 
of  Delphi.  Hence  he  is  frequently  called  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  from  Pytho,  the  ancient  name 
of  Delphi .  He  h  ad  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gods  and 
men,  anaall  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  nim.— 4. 
The  god  of  ttong  aitd  viuaie.  We  find  him  In 
the  Iliad  delighting  the  Immortal  gods  with 
his  uhorminx ;  and  the  Homeric  Dard«  de- 
rived their  art  of  song  either  from  Apollo  or 


Apollo  MnuMtetM. 
(OntcTlcT  T>enk.  d«r  altoa  Kanit,  Ur.  89.) 


the  Muses.  Hence  he  is  placed  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  and  Is  called  Mttea- 
neUe,  as  leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses. 
Later  tradition  ascribed  to  Apollo  even  the 
Invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  while  it  Is 
more  commonly  related  that  ne  received  the 
lyre  firom  Hermes  (Mercury).  Respecting  his 
musical  contests,  see  Makstas,  Mihas.— &  The 
god  who  vrotecU  the  flocka  atui  cattle.  There 
are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusions  to  this 
featnre  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form, 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks 
of  Admelus  at  Pherae,  In  Thessa^,  the  idea 


The  Pythian  Apollo. 
(Audran,  ProporUon  da  Corp*  Humaia,  pi. 


18.) 


reaches  its  height— G.  The  god  who  delights  in 
the  foundation  of  towtut  and  the  eetahliehment 
of  civil  conetitutione.  Hence  a  town  or  a  col- 
ony was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  with- 
out consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in 
every  case  he  became,  as  It  were,  their  spirit- 
ual lender.— 7.  The  god  of  the  Sun,  In  Homer, 
Apollo  and  Helios,  or  the  Snn,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  identification  with  the  Snn, 
though  almost  universal  among  later  writers, 
was  the  result  of  later  speculations,  and  or 
foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  Influence.— Apollo 
had  more  inflnence  upon  the  Greeks  than  any 
other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
Greeks  would  never  have  become  what  they 
were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo :  In  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  re- 
flected. In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans 
there  Is  no  trace  of  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
Tlie  Romans  l>ecnme  ncqnalnted  with  this  di- 
vinity through  the  Greeks,  and  adopted  all 
their  notions  alnrnt  him  trrnn  the  latter  peo- 
ple. During  the  second  Pnnic  war.  in  Sli, 
the  ludi  Apolllnares  were  institutea  In  his 
honor.— The  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant representations  of  Afmllo  is  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  ni  Home,  In  which  he  appears  as 
the  perfect  ideal  of  youthful  manlinetis. 
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XPOLLODORUS  (-1),  of  Athena,  floarlsbed 
about  B.OW  140.  His  work,  entitled  BibUothtca, 
contains  a  well-arranged  account  of  the  Greek 
XDTthology. 

1POLl2)NIA  (-ae).  <1)  An  important  town 
in  Illvria,  not  Car  from  the  month  of  the  Aons, 
and  do  stadia  firom  the  sea.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans,  and  was 
eanally  celebrated  as  a  place  of  commerce  and 
of  learning.  Many  dutingnished  Romans, 
among  others  the  young  Octavins.  afterwards 
the  emperor  Augustus,  pursued  their  studies 
here.  Persons  traveling  fh)m  Italy  to  Greece 
and  the  East  usually  landed  either  at  Apol- 
lonia  or  Dyrrhacium.  —  CS)  A  town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  E^atia,  between  Thessa- 
lonica  and  AmphipoTis,  and  S.  of  the  lake  of 
Bolbe.— <3)  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black 
Sea,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  had  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  ApoHo,  fk-om  which  Lucullus  carried 
awar  a  coHoesus  of  this  god,  and  erected  it 
on  toe  Capitol  at  Rome.-K4)  A  castle  or  for- 
tilled  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  Naupac- 
tua.— (5)  A  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.— 
(6)  A  town  in  Bithynia  on  the  lake  Apolloni- 
atis,  through  which  the  river  Rhyndacus  flows. 
—(7)  A  town  in  Cyrenaica  and  the  harl>or  of 
Cyrene,  one  of  the  6  towns  of  the  Pentapolis 
in  Libya:  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Bratoathe- 
oea. 

IFOLLONIS  (-is),  a  dty  in  Lvdia,  between 
Pergamus  and  Sarals,  named  after  ApoUonis, 
the  mother  of  king  Bumcnes. 

XPOLLGnIUS  (i).  a)  Of  AukBAKBA  in  Cap 
ria,  a  rhetorician,  tanght  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
about  B.a  100.  —  (2)  Of  Alabamda,  sumamed 
MoLo,  likewise  a  rhetorician,  uught  rhetoric 
at  Rhodes.  In  B.a  81,  Apollonius  came  to 
Rome  as  embassador  of  the  Rhodians,  on 
wtiich  occasion  Cicero  heard  him;  Cicero 
also  received  instruction  from  Apollonius  at 
Rhodes  a  few  years  later.  —  (3)  Pkbgabub, 
(h>m  Perga  in  Pamphvlia,  one  of  the  great- 
est mathematicians  or  antiquity,  commonly 


called  the  "Great  Geometer,"  was  educated 
at  Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid, 
and  flourished  about  B.a  S50-2SQ.— (4)  Rhodi- 
us,  a  poet  and  grammarian,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andrfa.  and  flourished  In  the  reigns  of  Ptol- 
emy Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Eplphanes  (b.o. 
M2-181).  In  his  youth  ho  was  instructed  by 
Callimachus;  but  they  afterwards  became  bit- 
ter enemies.  Apollonius  taught  rhetoric  at 
Rhodes  with  so  much  success  that  the  Rho- 
dians honored  him  with  their  franchise;  hence 
he  was  called  the  **  Rhodian."  Ue  afterwards 
returned  to  Alexandria,  where  be  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexan- 
dria. His  poem,  called  the  ^  rgonatUieat  gives 
a  description  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argo- 
nauta.  — (6)  Ttansnsis  or  Tyanaxvs,  i  e.  of 
Tyina  in  Cappadocia,  a  Pythagorean  philos- 
opher, was  bom  about  4  years  before  the 
Cnristian  era.  Apollonius  obtained  great  in- 
fluence by  pretending  to  miraculous  powers. 
His  life  is  written  by  Philostratus.  After 
traveling  through  the  ereater  part  of  the  then 
known  world,  he  settled  down  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  the  deatti 
of  the  tyrant  Domitian  the  instant  it  took 
place. 

IPONTJS  or  ApONI  PONS,  waim  medici- 
nal springs,  near  Patavium,hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

APPIA  VIA  (-ae),  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Roman  roads,  was  commenced  bv  Ap. 
Claudius  Caecns,  when  censor,  B.a  812,  and 
was  the  groat  line  of  communication  between 
Rome  and  southern  Italy.  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  terminated  at  Capua,  but 
was  eventually  extended  to  Bmnduslum. 

APPllNUS  (-i),  the  Roman  historian,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  lived  at  Rome  during 
the  reigns  of  TnOi^i  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history  in  84  books, 
of  wliich  only  part  has  come  down  to  us.  His 
stvle  is  clear ;  but  he  poeaesaes  few  merits  aa 
a  historian. 
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APPlAS  <-idi8),  a  nymph  of  the  Appian 
well,  which  was  sitnated  Dear  the  temple  of 
Venus  Genetrix  in  the  forum  of  Julias  Caesar. 
It  was  stlrrouDdedby  statues  of  nymphs  called 
Appiadfs. 

APPlI  FORUM.    [PoBCM  Appii.] 

APPtTLElUS  or  APULfilUS  (-i),  of  Madura 
in  Africa,  bom  about  a.d.  130,  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  studied  the  Platonic  philosophv  at 
Athens.  Ho  next  traveled  extensively,  visit- 
ing Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia.  After  his  return 
to  Africa  he  married  a  very  rich  widow.  His 
most  important  work  is  the  OoldenAtSf  which 
is  a  kind  of  romance.  The  well-known  and 
beautiful  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  forms  an 
episode  in  this  work. 

APPtUBlUS  SATURNINUS.    [Satuhni- 

MCB.] 

APRl£S.  a  kinji:  of  Egypt,  the  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his  father 
Psammis,  and  reigned  u.a  SOS-RTO.  He  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Amasis. 

APSU8  (-1),  a  river  in  Illyria,  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  sea. 

APSYRTUS.    [AnsTarcs.] 

APUi.NI  (-5rum),  a  Ligurian  people  on  the 
Macra,  subdued  by  the  fiomans  aner  a  long 
resistance,  and  transplanted  to  Samuium,  b.o. 
180. 

APtJXBlUS.    [APPUI.XIUS.] 

APtTLlA  (-ae),  included,  in  its  widest  slg- 
Diflcation.  the  whole  of  the  S.E.  of  Italy  ft-om 
the  river  Frento  to  the  promontory  lapygium. 
In  its  narrower  sense  it  was  the  country  E. 
of  Hamninm  on  both  sides  of  the  Aufldus,  the 
Daunia  and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks :  the  S.  E. 

girt  was  called  Calabria  bv  the  Romans.  The 
reeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  N. 
part  of  Uie  country  fh>m  the  Frento  to  the 
Aufldus,  of  Peucetia  to  the  country  fh>m  the 
Aufldus  to  Tarentum  and  Bmndusinm,  and 
of  lapygia  or  Messapia  to  the  whole  of  the 
remaming  S.  part ;  though  thev  sometimes 
Included  under  lapygia  all  Apulia  in  its  wid- 
est meaning.  The  country  was  very  fertile, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum, 
and  ttie  mountains  afforded  excellent  pastur- 
age. The  population  was  of  a  mixed  nature : 
tber  were  for  the  most  part  of  Illyrian  origin, 
and  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country 
nnder  the  guidance  of  lapyx,  Daunlus,  and 
Peucetius.  uree  sons  of  an  illyrian  king,  Ly- 
caon.  Subsequently  niany  towns  were  foun  d- 
ed  by  Greek  colonists.  The  Apulians  Joined 
the  Samnites  against  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came Bulject  to  the  latter  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Samnites. 

Aquae  (-ftmm),  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  many  medicinal  springs  and  oath- 
ing-places: — (1)  Cutiliax,  mineral  springs  in 
Samnium  near  the  ancient  town  of  Cutilia, 
which  perished  in  early  times,  and  E.  of  Reate. 
There  was  a  celebrated  lake  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, with  a  floating  island,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy. 
Vespasian  died  at  this  place.— (2)  Patatinab. 
[Aponi  Fomb.1— (3)  Skxtias  (Aix).  a  Roman 
colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensls,  founded  by  Sex- 
tios  Calvinns,  b.o.  122 ;  its  mineral  waters 


were  long  celebrated.  Near  this  place  Mart- 
us  defeated  the  TentonI,  b.o.  108.--(4}  Stati* 
BLLAK,  a  town  of  the  SutielU  in  Liguria,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  warm  baths. 

XOUILjLRIA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Zeu^tana  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  Her- 
maeum  Pr.  (C.  Bon).  It  was  a  good  landing- 
place  in  summer. 

IQUILEIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpn- 
dana  at  the  very  top  of  the  Adriatic,  about  60 
stadia  fh>m  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  B.a  1S2,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
northern  barbarians,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
also  a  flonrishinc;  place  of  commerce.  It  was 
taken  and  completely  destroyed  by  Attila  in 
A.n.452:  its  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  La- 
goons, where  Venice  was  afterwards  built. 

lOUILLlA  VIA  (-ae),  began  at  Capna,  and 
ran  8.  through  the  very  heart  of  Lucania  and 
Bruttii  toRhegium. 

AQUILLIUS  or  AQUlUUS  (-1).  (1)  Con- 
sul, ii.a  l){9,  finished  the  war  against  Arts- 
touicus,  son  of  Enmenes  of  Pergamns.— (2) 
Consul,  B.a  lOl,  finished  the  Servile  war  in 
Sicily.  In  88  he  was  defeated  by  Mithridates. 
who  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten  gold 
down  his  throat. 

AC^UILOnIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Samninm,  EL 
of  Bovianum,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Samnite  vnirs. 

AQDINUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Volscians  in 
Latium;  a  Roman  municipium  and  after- 
wards a  colony ;  the  birthplace  of  Juveur.l ; 
celebrated  for  its  purple  dye. 

AOUlTlNlA  (-ae}.  (1)  The  country  of 
the  Aquitani,  extended  from  the  Garumna 
{Oaronne)  to  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  first  con- 
quered by  Caesar's  legates.— (2)  The  Roman 
province  of  Aquitania,  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  extended  from  the  Ligeris  {Loirf), 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Mons  Cevenna,  which  separated  it 
trom  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  Aquitani  were 
of  Iberian  or  Spanish  origin. 

ARA  UBIORUM,  a  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bonn  in  Germany,  perhaps  Ooahberg, 

Arabia  (-ae),  a  country  at  the  8.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  forming  a  large  peninsula,  of 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shapeToounaed  on  the  W.  by 
the  Ababiocs  Smtts  {Bad  Sea\  on  the  S.  and 
as.  by  the  EaTTnBABUM  BIau  {Qvi/  of  Bab- 
O-Mandeb  and  Indian  Oeean)^  and  on  the  N.B. 
by  the  Persicus  Sinus  {Penian  Gulf).  On  the 
N.  or  land  side  its  boundaries  were  somewhat 
indefinite,  but  it  seems  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  the  desert  country  between  Egypt 
and  Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  on  the  other.  It  was  divided 
into  8  parts:  (1)  Arabia  Pktbaka,  including 
the  triangular  j)iece  of  land  between  the  two 
heads  or  the  Red  Sea  (the  peninsula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  N. 
and  N.E.,  and  called  ttom  its  capital  Petra; 
while  the  literal  signification  of  the  name 
"  Rocky  Arabia"  agrees  also  with  the  nature 
of  the  country;  (2)  Auabia  Dkskkta,  includ- 
ing the  great  Syrian  Desert  and  a  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  Arabian  penmsula;  (3) 
Ababia  Fblix,  consisting  of  the  whole  conn- 
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trr  not  inclnded  fa  the  two  other  divlBions. 
The  Ignorance  uf  the  ancients  respecting  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  led  them  to  class  it 
with  Arabia  Felix,  although  it  properly  be- 
longs to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  consists  of  a 
sand/  desert.  There  is  only  on  the  W.  coast 
a  belt  of  fertile  laod,  whicn  caused  the  an- 
cients to  apply  the  epithet  of  Feltz  to  the 
whole  peninsula.— The  inhabitants  pf  Arabia 
were  of  the  race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean, 
and  cloeely  related  to  the  Israelites.  The 
N.W.  district  (Arabea  Petraea)  was  inhabited 
by  the  various  tribes  which  constantly  appear 
in  Jewish  historr:  the  Amalekites.  Miaian- 
ites,  Edomites,  Moabite«,  Ammonites,  etc. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the  inhabit- 
ants by  the  name  of  Nahatoaki,  whose  cap- 
ital was  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  Deserta 
were  called  Arabes  Scenftae,  from  their  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  and  Arabes  Noroadae,  from  their 
mode  of  life.  From  the  earliest  known  period 
a  considerable  traffic  was  carried  on  by  the 
people  in  the  N.  (especially  the  Nabathaei) 
Dy  means  of  caravans,  and  by  those  on  the  S. 
and  B.  coast  by  sea,  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  (chiefly  gums,  spices,  and 
precious  stones),  and  in  those  of  India  and 
Arabia.*  The  only  part  of  Arabia  ever  con- 
quered was  Arabia  Petraea.  which  became  un- 
der Tr^an  a  Roman  province.  Christianity 
was  early  introdnceu  into  Arabia,  where  ft 
spread  to  a  ereat  extent,  and  continued  to 
exist  iiide  bv  ude  with  the  old  religion  (which 
was  Sabaeism.  or  the  worship  of  heavenly 
bodies),  and  with  some  admixture  of  Judaism, 
until  the  total  revolution  produced  by  the  rise 
of  Mohammedanism  in  622. 

XkXBICUS  sinus  (-i:  Red  Sea),  a  long 
narrow  gulf  between  Africa  and  Araoia,  con- 
nected on  the  S.  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
Stmii  qT  Bab^^l-Mandebf  and  on  the  N.  di- 
vided liito  two  heads  by  the  peninsnla  of 
Arabia  Petraea  (Penitis,  of  Sinaf),  the  E.  of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelanites  or  Aelanl- 
tfcus  (Gulf  o/Akaba),  and  the  W.  Sinus  He- 
roopolites  or  Heroopollticns  {Oulf  of  Stte^, 
Retipecting  its  other  name  see  BarrnaASCM 
Mamm. 

iRXBtS  (-ts),  a  river  of  Oedrosia  falling 
Into  the  Indian  Ocean,  W.  of  the  month  of 
the  Indus,  and  dividing  the  Orftae  on  its  W. 
from  the  ArebTtae  or  Arbles  on  its  B. 

1RACHN8  (-6s),  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter 
of  Idmon  of  Colophon,  a  famous  dyer  in  pur- 
ple. Arachne  excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving, 
and,  proud  of  her  talent,  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge Athena  (Minerva)  to  compete  with  her. 
The  maiden  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
which  the  amours  of  the  gods  were  woven, 
and  as  the  goddess  could  find  no  Ciiult  with  it, 
she  tore  the  work  to  pieces.  Arachnfi,  in  de- 
spair, hune  herself :  AthSna  loosened  the  rope 
and  savedner  life,  but  the  rope  was  changed 
Into  a  cobweb,  and  Arachnd  herself  into  a 
spider  (Arachnfi).  This  fiible  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  man  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from 
the  spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia. 

XRICHOSIA  (-ae),  one  of  the  E.  provinces 

of  the  Persian  (and  afterwards  of  the  Parthian) 

8mpfr«.  bounded  on  the  B.  by  the  Indns,  on 

the  n.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  on  the  W.  by 

D8 


Drangiana,  and  on  the  S.  by  Oedrosia.  It  was 
a  fertile  country. 

iRACHTHUS  (-1)  or  XRfiTPO  (-«nls),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  M.  Lacroon  or  the 
Tympheau  mountains,  and  flowing  into  the 
Ambracian  gulU 

ARXCTNTHUS  (-1),  a  mountain  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Aetolia,  near  Pleurom  some- 
times placed  in  Acamania.  Later  writers  er- 
rtmeously  make  it  a  monntain  between  Boe- 
otia  and  Attica,  and  hence  mention  it  in  con- 
nection with  Amphion,  the  Boeotian  hero. 

ARXDUS  (-i :  in  O.  T.  Arvad),  a  small  it>land 
off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  flourishing 
citv,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  exiles  from 
Sidon.  It  possessed  a  harbor  on  the  main- 
land, called  Antaradus. 

ARAB  PHILAENORUM.    [PniLAXSL] 

ARXR  or  ARlRIS  (-is:  SaCme)^  a  rivor  of 
Oaul.  rises  in  the  Vosges,  receives  the  Dubis 
(DouM)  from  the  E.,  after  which  it  becomes 
navigable,  and  flows  with  a  quiet  stream  into 
the  Rhone  at  Lngdunum  (Lj/on). 

XrITUS  (-1).  (1)  The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  son  of  Clinias,  was  bom  at 
Sicyon,  iko.  271.  His  father  was  murdered 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  was  brought  up  at 
Argos.  At  20  years  of  ago  he  delivered  Sicyon 
from  the  rule  of  its  tyrant,  and  united  the  city 
to  the  Achaean  League,  which  gained  in  con- 
sequence a  great  accession  of  power,  a.  a  261. 
[AonAKi.]  In  245  he  was  elected  general  of 
the  league,  which  ofAce  he  frequently  held  in 
subsequent  years.  But  he  excelled  more  in 
negotiation  than  In  war;  and  in  his  war  with 
the  Aetolians  and  Spartans  he  was  often  de- 
feated. In  order  to  resist  these  enemies  he 
cultivated  tbe  friendship  of  Antigonus  Doson, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  his  successor  Phil- 
ip: out  as  Philip  was  evidently  anxious  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  Greece,  dissensions 
arose  between  him  and  Aratns,  and  the  latter 
was  eventually  poisoned  in  218  by  the  kine's 
order.— (2)  Of  Soli,  afterwards  Pompeiopofis, 
in  Cillcia,  flourished  B.fl.  270,  and  spent  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  AnUgonus 
€k»natas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wrote  two 
astronomical  poems,  entitled  Pttaenomena  and 
DiowmeiOj  which  were  very  nopular  in  an- 
cient times.  They  were  transiaCed  into  Latin 
by  Cicero,  by  Caesar  Oermanicus.  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  by  Festus  Avienus. 

XRAXSS  (-is),  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
—(1)  In  Armenia,  rising  in  M.  Aba  or  Abus, 
Joining  the  Cyrus,  and  falling  with  it  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  The  Araxes  was  proverbial 
for  the  force  of  its  current— (2)  In  Mesopota- 
mia. CAiiOBRBAs.]— (3)  In  Persia,  the  river  on 
which  Persepolis  stood,  flowing  into  a  salt 
lake  not  far  below  Persepolis. — (4)  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is  the 
same  as  the  Oxns,  Jaxabtks,  or  Volga, 

ARBAC8S  Ms),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  have 
taken  I^ineveh  in  conj auction  with  Belesis, 
the  Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the 
old  Assyrian  empire  under  the  reign  of  Sar> 
danapalns,  B.a  870. 

ARBELA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Adlabene  in  As- 
syria, celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of  I>*- 
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rioA  CodomannaSr  before  the  last  battle  In 
which  he  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (B.a 
831),  which  is  hence  frequently  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela,  though  it  was  really  fought  near 
Gaugamkla,  about  00  miles  W.  of  Ar  bela. 

ARBUSCt}^LA  <-ae),  a  celebrated  female  ac- 
tor in  pantomimes  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

ARCA  (-ae),  or  -AK  (-ftrum},  an  ancient  city 
in  the  N.  of  Phoenicia :  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  ScTerus. 

ARCIDIA  (-ae),  a  conntnr  in  the  middle 
of  Peloponnesus,  snrronndea  on  all  sides  by 
monnt&lns.  the  Switzerland  of  Greece.  The 
Achelons,  the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesns, 
rises  in  Arcadia.  The  N.  and  E.  parts  of  the 
country  were  barren  and  nnproductive ;  the 
W.  ana  S.  were  more  fertile,  with  numerons 
valleys  where  com  was  grown.  The  Arcadi- 
ans regarded  themselves  as  the  most  ancient 
people  In  Greece :  the  Greek  writers  call  them 
indigenous  and  Pelasglans.  They  were  chiefly 
employed  in  hunting  and  the  tending  of  cattle, 
whence  their  wontbip  of  Pan,  who  was  espe- 
cially the  god  of  Arcadia  and  of  Artemis. 
Th^  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
cultivated  it  with  success.  The  Arcadians  ex- 
perienced fewer  changes  than  any  other  peo- 
ple in  Greece,  and  retained  poraession  of  their 
country  upon  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Pe- 
loponnesus by  the  Dorians.  After  the  second 
Messenian  war,  the  different  towns  became 
independent  republics,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  M  amtin  ba,  Tkoxa,  OBonoMSMUS, 
rsoraiB,  and  Pukmbus.  Like  the  Swiss,  the 
Arcadians  frequently  served  as  mercenaries. 
The  Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but 
these  attempts  were  finally  fhistrated  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (aa  371) ;  and  in  order  to 
resist  all  fbture  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  npon  the  advice  of 
£paminondas,  built  the  city  of  Mxoatx)poli8. 

and  finally  oecame  subject  to  the  Romans. 

ARCADIUS  (-i),  emperor  of  the  Bast^lder 
son  of  Theodosius  L,  and  brother  of  Hono- 
rius,  reigned  a.i>.  81KM08. 

ARCAS  (-Adis),  king  of  the  Arcadians,  son 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Callisto.  from  whom  Ar- 
cadia was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

ARCfiSlLiUS  (-1).  a)  A  Greek  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Pitane,  in  Aeolis.  sncceeded 
Crates  about  B.a  241  in  the  chair  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  and  became  the  fonnder 
of  the  second  or  middle  Academy.  He  Is  said 
to  have  died  in  his  76th  year  firom  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.— (2)  The  name  of  four  kings  of 
Cyrene.    [Battiadar.] 

ARCesinS  (-l),  father  of  Laertes,  and  grand- 
father of  Ulysses,  who  is  hence  caiued  Areeti- 
odeB. 

ARCHfiLlUS  (A).  0)  Son  of  Hxbov  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  received  ftom  Augustus  Judaea, 
Samana,  and  Idnmaea,  vrith  the  title  of  eth- 
narch.  In  consequence  of  his  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment Augustus  banished  him  in  a.d.  7  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.— (2)  King  of 
Maoxdokia  (B.a  418-899),  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Perdiccaa  II.,  obtained  the  throne  by  the 


murder  of  his  half-brother.  He  was  a  warm 
patron  of  art  and  literature.  His  palace  waa 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Zeuxis ;  and  £u* 
ripidee,  Agathon,  and  other  men  of  eminence, 
were  among  his  guests. — {2)  A  disiinguished 
general  of  MrruBinATKa,  defeated  by  SiiUa  in 
Boeotia,  B.a  86.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans 
II.0. 81.— (4)  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  raised 
by  Fompey,  In  d.o.  63,  to  the  dignity  of  priest 
or  the  goddess  at  Comana  in  Pontus  or  Cap- 
padocla.  In  66  or  66  Archelaus  became  king 
of  Bgyptby  marrying  Berenice,  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who,  after  the  expnlsioa 
of  her  father,  had  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Egypt.  But  at  the  end  of  6  months  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle  byGabinins,  who 
had  marched  with  an  army  Into  Bgypt  in  or- 
der to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes.— ^5)  Son  of 
Na  4,  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high- 

Erlest  of  Comana,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity 
y  Julius  Caesar  In  47.— (6)  Son  of  No.  6w  re- 
ceived firom  Antony,  in  u-a  36,  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia— a  favor  which  he  owed  to  tlie 
charms  of  his  mother  Glaphyra.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  Tiberius,  a.i>.  17 ; 
and  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a  Roman 
province.  —  (7)  A  philosopher  of  the  Ionic 
school,  bora  either  at  Athens  or  at  Miletus. 
He  flourished  about  n-a  460. 

ARCHIAS  (-ae).  (1)  An  Heraclid  of  Co- 
rinth, who  founded  Syracnse,  b.o.  734.— (2)  A. 
LioiMius  Abohiab,  a  Greek  poet,  bora  at  An- 
tioch  in  Syria,  about  B.a  120,  came  to  Rome 
in  lOS,  and  was  received  in  the  most  fHendly 
way  by  the  Lnculli,  f^om  whom  he  obtained 
the  gentile  name  of  Licinlus.  He  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  at  Heraclea  in  Lncania :  and  as 
this  town  was  united  with  Rome  by  a  foedus, 
he  subsequently  obtained  the  Roman  Aran- 
chise  In  accordance  with  the  lex  Plautia  Pa- 
pirla  passed  in  b.o.  89.  In  61  he  was  accused 
of  assuming  the  citizenship  illegally.  He  was 
defended  by  his  friend  M.  Cicero  in  the  extant 
speech  Pro  Archia,  in  which  the  orator,  after 
briefly  discussing  the  legal  points  of  the  case, 
rests  the  defense  of  his  aient  npon  his  merit* 
as  a  poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Roman 
citizenship. 

ARCHlDlliUS  (-1),  the  name  of  6  kings  of 
Sparta.— (1)  Son  of  Anaxidamns,  contempo- 
rary with  the  Tegcatnn  war,  which  followed 
soon  after  the  second  Messenian,  ii.a  668.— (2) 
Son  of  Zeaxidamns,  sncceeded  his  grandfather 
Leotychides,  and  reigned  B.o.469-«i7.  He  op« 
posed  making  war  npon  the  Athenians ;  but 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out  (B.a 
431),  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  supreme 
conmiand  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  dII  bis 
death  in  429.— (3)  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son 
of  Agesllaus  IL,  reigned  b.c  861~38a  In  888 
he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the  Tarcntines  against 
the  Lucanians.  and  there  fell  In  battle.— (4) 
Grandson  of  No.  8,  and  soh  of  Endamidas  I., 
was  king  in  b.o.  996,  when  he  was  defeated  by 
Deroetrms  Poliorcetes.— <5)  Son  of  Endamidas 
n. ,  and  the  brother  of  Agls  IV.  He  was  slain 
soon  after  his  accession,  b. o.  240.  He  was  the 
last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race. 

ARCHlLOCHUS  (-i),  of  Paros,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  1  vric  poets,  and  the  first  who  com- 
posed Iambic  verses.    He  flouriabed  Aboot 
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ii.a  714-67(1.  He  went  from  ParoB  to  Th&sos 
with  a  colony,  bnt  afterwards  retaroed  to  Pa- 
.roe,  and  fell  In  battle  in  a  war  against  the 
Haxians.  Ills  fome  was  chiefly  founded  on 
his  satiric  Iambic  poetry.  He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  NeobnlS,  one  of  the  daa^hters  of 
Lycambes,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards 
refused  to  sive  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  En- 
raged at  this  treatment,  Archilochns  attacked 
the  whole  Camlly  in  an  Iambic  poem,  with 
snch  effect  that  ihe  daughters  of  Lycambes 
are  said  to  hare  bang  tnemselves  throagh 
shame.  While  at  Thasoe.  he  incurred  the  dis- 
grace of  losing  his  shield  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Thraaans  of  the  opposite  continent ; 
bat,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse. 

ARCHTMlDflS  (-1  and  Is),  of  Syracnse,  the 
most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
bom  B.a  887.  He  was  a  fHend,  If  not  a  kins- 
man, of  Hiero,  for  whom  he  constructed  vari- 
ous engines  of  war,  which,  many  years  after- 
wards, were  so  for  effectual  in  the  defense  of 
STracnse  against  Marcellus,  as  to  convert  the 
sfege  into  a  blockade.  The  accounts  of  the 
performances  of  these  engines  are  evidently 
exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  the  bumlne  of 
the  Koman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
sun  is  probably  a  fiction.  When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (b.0.  SIS),  Archimedes  was  killed 
by  the  Roman  soldi«rs,  being  at  the  time  in- 
tent upon  a  mathematical  problem.  Some  of 
his  works  have  cone  down  to  us. 

ARCH7TA8  (-ae),  of  Tarentum,  a  distin- 
guished philosopher,  mathematician,  general, 
and  Mtatesman,  lived  about  11.0.  400,  and  on- 
wards. He  vras  contemporary  with  Plato, 
whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by  his  in- 
fluence with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  He  was 
drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the  Adri- 
atic. As  a  philoeopher,  he  belonged  to  the 
Pythagorean  schooL 

ARCONNESUS  (-1).    Q)  An  island  off  the 

.  coast  oflonia,  near  Lebedus,  also  called  ilspis 

and  Maeri$.—-(!l^  An  island  off  the  coast  of 

Caria,  opposite  Halioamassus,  of  which  it 

formed  the  harbor. 

ARCTINUS  (-1),  of  Hiletus,  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished amonff  the  cyclic  poets,  probably 
lived  abe^t  B.a  77tt. 

ARCTOPHTLAZ.    CA30TO6.I 

ARCTOS  <-{).  "the  Bear,*"  two  constella- 
tions near  the  N.Pole.^-<l)  Tub  Gbxat  Bkab 
(Urwa  Maicr)f  also  called  the  Wagon  (platf- 
trum).  The  ancient  Italian  name  of  this  con- 
stellation was  Septem  TrhriM,  that  I^  the  Seven 
Plowing  Oxen,  also  SeptentHo,  and  with  the 
epithet  Jfo^  to  distinguish  It  firom  the  Sep- 
tentrio  Minor ^  or  Lemer  Beair,-4!Xj  Thb  Lksskb 
or  LfTTLB  BbakJ  CTrsa  Minor),  likewise  called 
the  Wagon,  and  Cynoewra  {doa*s  tail)  ftom.  the 
resemblance  of  the  constellation  to  the  up- 
turned carl  of  a  dog's  talL  The  constellation 
before  the  Oreat  Bear  was  called  Bodtes,  A  reto- 
f^Uu,  or  AretHruB,  At  a  later  Uroe  Areto- 
pkulax  became  the  general  name  of  the  con- 
stellatiOD.  and  the  word  AretQrut  was  con- 
fined  to  the  chief  star  In  it  All  these  con- 
ftellatHiw  are  connected  in  mythology  with 
the  AifVdlan  nymph  OAixtsvo,  the  daughter 


of  Lycaon.  Metamorphosed  by  Zens  ( Jnpit  er^ 
upon  the  earth  into  a  she-bear,  Callisto  wni 
pursued  by  her  son  Areas  in  the  chase,  and 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  Zeus 
placed  them  both  among  the  stars,  Callisto 
becoming  the  Great  Bear,  and  Areas  the  Little 
Bear  or  Bodies.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of 
these  stars  have  constant  reference  to  the 
family  and  country  of  Callisto :  thus  we  find 
them  called  fjveaonis  Arctoa;  Maenalia  Are- 
to8  and  Maenalie  Uraa  (from  M.  Maenalus  in 
Arcadia) ;  Erymanthis  Urta  (fVom  M.  £ryman- 
thus  in  Arcadia) ;  Parrhaetdes  etdlae  (fhtm 
the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia.)— Though  most 
traditions  identified  Bofites  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter 
Brigone.  Hence  the  Septentriones  are  called 
Botes  loarii, 

ARCTtTRUS.    [AjtCTOS.] 

ARDfiA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the  Rntnll 
in  Latium,  situated  about  8  miles  fh>m  the 
sesj  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  Italy, 
and  the  capital  of  Tnmus.  It  was  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  ma  442. 

ARDtTENNA  SILVA  (-ae),  the  Ardennes,  a 
vast  forest  in  the  N.W.  of  Gaul,  extending 
trom  the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  to  the  NervU 
and  Remi,  and  N.  as  far  as  the  Scheldt 

ARDTS,  son  of  Gyges,king  of  Lydla,  reign- 
ed u.a  678-429. 

iRfiULTS  (■«•),  XRfiLAS  (-fttis),  or  ARfi- 
LATUM  (-1)  (iries),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
uensis,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone 
on  the  left  bank,  and  a  Roman  colony.  The 
Roman  remains  at  Aries  attest  the  greatness 
of  the  ancient  dty:  there  are  still  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  etc. 

iRE^PlGUa    [ATinnrAB.] 

IRSS  (-Is),  caUed  MARS  (-rtls),  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Greek  god  of  war.  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods,  is  called  the  son  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hdra  (Juno).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  delighting  in  the  din  and  roar  of 
battles.  In  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  towns.  His  savage  and  san- 
guinary character  makes  him  hated  by  the 
other  gods  and  by  his  own  parents.  He  was 
wounded  by  DIomedes,  who  was  assisted  by 
Athdna  (Bimerva).  and  in  his  fall  he  roared 
like  ten  thousand  warriors.  The  glcantic 
Aloldaehad  likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept 
him  a  prisoner  for  13  months,  until  he  was 
delivered  by  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  also 
conquered  by  Hercules,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  ofhls  son  Cycnus,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Olympus.  This  fierce  and  gigan- 
tic, but  withal  handsome  god,  loved  and  was 
bdoved  by  Aphrodltd  (Venus).  [APHRonrra.] 
According  to  a  late  tradition,  Ares  slew  Ha- 
Ihrhothlus,  the  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
when  he  was  offering  violence  to  Alcipp^  the 
daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Pogeidon  ac- 
cused Ares  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  i  n  court  A  res  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 

ven  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.   In  Greece 


s; 


^e  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  general, 
and  It  was  probably  Introduced  ft'om  Thrace. 
Respecting  the   Roman   god  of  war,  set 
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ARBSTOR  (-5r]B),fatberofArgn8, the  guard- 
ian  of  lo,  who  Is  therefore  called  ArettSridis. 

ARfiTAS,  the  name  of  several  klDgs  of  Ara- 
bia Petraea.  — (1)  A  contemporary  of  Pom- 
pexi  invaded  Judaea  in  B.a  C6»  in  order  to 

glace  Hyrcanns  on  the  throne,  bnt  was  driven 
ack  by  the  Romans,  whoesponsed  the  canse 
of  ArietobalQS.  His  dominions  were  snbse- 
qnently  invaded  by  Scaams.  the  lieutenant 
of  Pompey.— (2)  The  father-in-law  of  Herod 
Antipas,  invaded  Jodaea  because  Herod  bad 
dismltwed  the  daughter  of  Aretas  in  conse- 
quence ofhis  connection  with  Herodias.  This 
Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.d.  81. 

XRfiTHtTSA  (-ae).  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa  In  the  island  of  Ortygla,  near  Syracuse. 
For  details,  see  Alpuxits. 

JLRfiTlUli.    [AKunTUu.1 

AREUS  (-iX  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  Cleomenes  U^  and  reigned  D.a 
§09-965.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Mace- 
donians. 

IREVACAE  (-amm),orXRBvXCI(-«rum), 
the  most  powerful  tribe  of  theCeltlberians  in 
Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus,  derived 
their  name  from  the  river  Areva,  a  tributary 
of  the  Durius. 

ARGBNTORlTUM  (-1),  or  -TUS  (-1), 
IStrtubwrQ)^  an  important  town  on  the  Rhine 
In  Gallia  Belgica,  and  a  Roman  mnnicipium. 

ARGES.    [Cyclopes.] 

ARGL    [Abgos.] 

ARGIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Adrastns  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polynlces. 

ARGILETUM  (-1),  a  district  in  Rome,  ex- 
tending from  the  S.  oftheQuIrinal  to  the  Cap- 
itoliue  and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  mechanics  and  booksellers. 

ARQILUS  <-I),  a  town  in  Macedonia  be- 
tween Amphipolls  and  Bromiscns,  a  colony 
of  Andros. 

ARGINtTSAE  (-ftrum),  8  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  Mytilfiufi  in  Lee- 
bos,  celebrated  for  tne  naval  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Callicratldas,  b.o.  406. 

ARGIPH0NTE8  (-Is),  "the  slayer  of  Ar^ 
gus,"  a  surname  of  Hermes  (Mercury). 

ARGIPPAEI  (-«rum),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  Calmuck  race. 

ARGITHfiA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  Atha- 
mania  In  Epirus. 

ARGIVA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Hera  or  Juno 
trom  Argoe,  where  she  was  especially  hon- 
ored.   [Aboos.] 

AROIVL    [A«oos.] 

ARGO.    [Aboonautak.] 

ARGOUS.    CAaooe.] 

ARQONAUTAB  (-ftrum),  the  Argonauts, 
**  the  sailors  of  the  Argo,"  were  the  heroes 
who  sailed  to  Aea  (afterwards  called  Colchis) 
for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the_golden  fleece. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jason  [Jason].  Pelias, 
kine  of  lolcns  in  Thessaly,  persuaded  him  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  wnich  was  suspended 
on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars)  in 


Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  n 
dragon.  Jason  undertook  the  enterprise,  and 
commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixn».  to 
build  a  ship  w^iui  GO  oars,  which  was  called 
Argo  after  the  name  of  the  builder.  The 
goddess  Athena  (Minerva)  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  superintending  the  building  of 
the  ship.  Jason  was  accompanied  by  alftbe 
great  heroes  of  the  age,  such  as  Hercules, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Theseus,  etc. :  their  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  been  60.  After  meeting 
with  many  adventures,  they  at  length  arrive! 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  The  Col- 
chlan  king  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the 
golden  fleece.  If  Jason  would  yoke  to  a  plow 
two  flre-breathluz  oxen  with  brazen  feet«  and 
sow  the  teeth  ofthe  dragon  which  had  not 
been  used  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes.  Med6a,  the 
daughter  of  AeStes.  fell  in  love  with  Jason, 
and,  on  his  promising  to  marry  her.  she  ftir- 
nlshed  him  with  the  means  of  resisting  Are 
and  steel,  and  sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  that 
guarded  the  golden  fleece.  After  Jason  had 
taken  the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts  em« 
barked  bv  nleht,  along  with  MedSo,  and  sailed 
away.  On  their  return  they  were  driven  by 
a  storm  to  the  W.  of  Italy ;  and,  after  wan- 
dering about  the  western  coasts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, they  at  length  arrived  at  lolcus. 
CMkdsa  ;  Jasom.]  The  tale  ofthe  Argonauts 
may  have  arisen  trom  the  commercial  enter- 
prises which  the  wealth/  Mlnyans,  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  lolcns,  niade  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine. 

AROOS  is  said  to  have  signlfled  a  ]^ain  in 
the  language  ofthe  Macedonians  and  Thessa* 
Hans,  and  It  mav  therefore  contain  the  same 
root  as  the  Latin  word  apfr.  In  Homer  we 
And  mention  ofthe  Pelasglc  Argos.  that  is,  a 
town  or  district  of  Thessaly,  and  ofthe  Achao- 
an  Argos,  by  which  he  means  sometimes  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  sometimes  Agamem- 
non*s  kingdom  of  Argos,  of  which  Mycenae 
was  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  town  of 
Argos.  As  Argos  frequently  eignifles  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  the  most  important  part 
of  Greece,  so  the  'a^ymm  often  occur  in  Ho- 
mer as  a  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets  also 
ose  Argttfi.—(1)  Aaoos,  a  district  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, also  called  by  Greek  writers  ArgiOt  or 
Arff6l\ci^  or  ArgdUs.  Under  the  Romans  Ar* 
gofls  became  the  usual  name  of  the  country, 
while  the  word  Argos  or  Argl  was  oonflned 
to  the  town .  The  Roman  Argolis  was  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on 
the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on  the  S.  by  Laconla,  and 
included  towards  the  B.  the  whole  peninsula 
between  the  Saronic  and  Areolic  gulfs:  but 
daring  the  time  of  Grecian  independence  Ar- 
goUs  or  Argos  was  only  the  country  lying 
round  the  Argolic  gulf,  oounded  on  the  w. 
by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  separated  on 
the  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains  trom  Corinth* 
Cleonae,  and  Pblius.  The  country  was  divi- 
ded into  the  districts  of  Argia  or  Argos  proper, 
Epidaubia,  Troezenia,  and  Hkbmiokis.  The 
main  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  Pe- 
lasgi  and  Achaei,  to  whom  Dorians  were  add- 
ed after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians.  See  below,  No.  2.—^  Aaooe,  or 
Aboi,  -osuM,  in  the  Latin  writera,  the  capital 
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of  Argfolifl,  and,  next  to  Sparta,  the  most  Im- 
portant town  in  Peloponnesus,  sitnated  in  a 
level  ulain  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Inacbns. 
It  had  an  ancient  Pelasgic  dtadel,  called  La- 
rima,  and  another  bailt  subsequently  on  an- 
other height  It  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Uera  (Juno),  whose  great 
lemple,  Beraeum.  lay  between  Argos  and  My- 
cenae. The  city  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Inaouvs,  or  bis  son  Pnomomccs,  or  grandson 
Abous.  Tlie  descendants  of  Inachus  were  de- 
prived of  tbe  sovereignty  by  Damaus,  who  is 
Mid  to  hay«  come  from  Egypt  The  descend- 
ants of  Danans  were  in  their  turn  obliged  to 
submit  to  ttie  Achaean  race  of  the  Pelopidae. 
Under  the  mle  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos 
was  a  dependent  state.  Thus  Mycenae  was 
the  royal  residence  of  Atreus  and  of  his  son 
Agamemnon  ;  but  under  Orestes  Argos  again 
recovered  its  snpremncy.  Upon  the  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  Argos  fell 
to  the  snare  of  Temenns,  whose  descendants 
ruled  oyer  the  country.  All  these  events  be- 
long to  mythology ;  and  Argos  first  appears 
in  history  about  B.a  750,  as  the  chief  state  of 
Peloponnesus,  under  its  mler  Phidon.  Aft- 
er the  time  of^Phidon  its  influence  declined ; 
and  its  power  was  greatly  weakened  by  its 
wars  witn  Sparta.  In  consequence  of  its  ieal- 
onsy  of  Sparta,  Ai^goe  took  no  part  in  the  Per- 
sian war.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  sided 
with  Athens  against  Sparta.  At  this  time  its 
government  was  a  democracy,  but  at  a  later 
period  it  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants.  In 
m8  it  Joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  on  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  146,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
ARGUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jnpiter)  and 
Nlobe,  3d  kine  of  Argos.— (2)  Sumamed  Pan- 
opTss,  **tbe  aii-seeing,''  because  he  had  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  son  of  Agenor.  or  Arestor,  or  Ina- 
ehoa.    flerm  (Jimo)  appointed  him  goaroian 


of  the  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  metamoPi 
phosed ;  but  Hermes  (Mercury),  at  the  com- 
mand of  Zeus,  sent  him  to  sleep  by  the  sweet 
notes  of  his  tlnte,  and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
Hera  transplanted  his  eves  to  the  tail  of  the 
peacock,  her  favorite  bird.— (3)  The  builder 
of  the  Argo,  son  of  Phrixas. 

ARGtRlPA.    [Aari.] 

ARIA  or  -lA  (-ae),  the  most  important  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Perwian 
empire,  was  ooanded  on  the  E.  by  the  Paro- 
pamisadae,  on  the  N.  by  Margiana  and  Hvr- 
cania,  on  the  W.  by  Parthia,  and  on  tho  S.  oy 
the  desert  of  Carraanla.  From  Aria  was  de- 
rived the  name  under  which  all  the  eastern 
provinces  were  included.    [Abiaka.] 

ARIADNE  (-es),  or  ArIADNA  (-ae).  dangh- 
ter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphao,  fell  in  love  with 
Theseus,  when  he  was  sent  bv  his  father  to 
convey  the  tribnte  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Minotaur,  and  gave  him  the  clew  of  thread 
by  means  of  which  he  fonnd  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth.  Theseus  in  return  promised 
to  marry  her,  and  she  accordingly  left  Crete 
with  him ;  bnt  on  their  arrival  In  the  island 
of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  by  Artemis 
(Diana).  This  is  the  Homeric  acconut;  bnt 
the  more  common  tradition  related  that  The- 
seus deserted  Ariadnd  in  Naxos,  where  she 
W88  found  by  Dionysus,  who  made  her  his 
wife,  and  placed  among  the  stars  the  crown 
which  he  gave  her  at  their  marriage. 

ARlAEUS  M),  the  friend  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  the  battle 
of  Cnnaxa,  B.a  40L  After  the  death  of  Cyrus 
he  purchased  his  pardon  from  Artaxerxes  by 
deserting  the  Greeks. 

ARIANA  (-ae).  derived  ftom  Abia,  fW)m  the 
specific  sense  of  which  It  must  be  careftilly 
distinguished,  was  the  general  name  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  in- 
cluding Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamlsaaae, 
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Anicbosia,  Dranglana,  Qedrosio,  and    Car- 
mania. 

ARIAKXTHSS  (-1),  the  name  of  peveral 
klu«;8  of  Cnppadocla.  —  (1)  Son  of  AriaroneH 
I.,  uefeated  by  Perdiccaa,  and  crncified,  u.c. 
822.  Enmenes  then  obtained  poseeaaion  of 
Cappadocia.  —  (2)  Son  of  Holuphernea,  and 
nephew  of  Ariarathea  I.,  recovered  Cappado- 
cia after  the  death  of  Eomene?,  815.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Ariamnea  II.— (3)  Sou  of  Arlam- 
nes  II.,  and  grandaon  of  No.  2,  married  Stra- 
tonTce,  daughter  of  Anliochua  II.,  king  of  Sy- 
ria.— (4}  Son  of  No.  8,  rolgned  220-162.  He 
married  Antiochia.  the  daughter  of  Antiochna 
the  Great,  and  assisted  Anliocbns  in  hia  war 
af^aiust  the  Romans.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antinclms,  Ariarathes  sned  for  peace  in  188, 
which  he  obtained  on  favorable  terms.  —  (£) 
Son  of  No.  4,  aamamed  Philopator,  reigned 
lG:i-1 30.  Ue  assisted  the  Romans  In  their  war 
n;;aiu8t  Aristonicas  of  Pcrgamns,  and  fell 
ill  this  war,  130.— (6)  Son  of  No.  C,  reigned 
130-90.  He  married  Laodicc,  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates  VI..  king  of  Pontns,  and  waa  pat  to 
death  by  Mithrldat«B.— (7)  Son  of  No.  «,  also 
murdered  by  Mithridates,  who  now  took  pos* 
HCfiftion  of  his  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians 
rebelled  against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon 
tlie  throne^— (8)  Second  son  of  No.  6;  bm  he 
WHH  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridates,  and  shortly  afterwards  died.— 
(9)  Son  of  Ariobarxanes  it. ,  reigned  42-86b  He 
was  deposed  and  pnt  to  death  by  Antony,  who 
appointed  Archelaaa  as  Ills  snooeseor. 


ARIASPAE  or  AGRI- 
ASPAE  (-ftnim),  a  people 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Drangiana,  on 
the  borders  of  Gedrosia. 

XRICIA  (-ae),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latinm  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  Mount,  on  the 
Applan  Way,  IG  miles  from 
Rome.  It  was  pnbdned  by 
the  Romans,  with  the  other 
Latin  towns,  in  b.o.  338, 
and  received  the  Roman 
fhinchise.  In  ita  neigh- 
borhood waa  the  celebra- 
ted grove  and  temple  of 
Diana  Ariclna,  on  the  bor^ 
dera  of  the  Lacns  Nemo> 
rensis.  Diana  was  wor- 
shiped here  with  barbar- 
ous customs:  her  priest, 
called  rex  f^emoreruM,  was 
always  a  runaway  slave, 
who  obtained  his  of&ce  by 
killing  his  predecessor  in 
single  combat. 

XltfMASPI  (-6mm).  a 
people  in  the  N.  of  Scythia, 
represented  as  men  with 
onlv  one  eye,  who  fought 
with  the  griffins  for  the 
possession  of  the  gold  in 
their  neighborhood.  The 
germ  of  the  fable  is  per- 
haps to  be  recognized  in 
the  fact  that  the  Ural 
mountains  abound  in  gold. 
ARIMI  (-dmrn),  and  ARlMA  (-drum),  the 
namea  of  a  mythical  people,  district,  and 
range  of  mountains  in  A^ia  Minor,  which  the 
old  Greek  poets  made  the  scene  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  monster  Tjrphoens. 

XRIMINUM  (-1:  Himini),  a  town  in  Um- 
bria,  at  the  month  of  the  little  river  ArimU 
nns.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  Umbri- 
ana  and  Pelasgians,  was  anerAvards  in  the 
possession  of  the  Senones,  and  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  in  b.q.  868,  from  which  time 
it  appears  as  a  flonristiing  place.  After  leav- 
ing Cisalpine  Oaul,  it  was  the  first  town  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  which  a  person  ar- 
rived at  in  Italia  proper. 

ARI^^B  ARZlNES  (-is).  L  Kings  or  Satrap§ 
qf  Pontu8.^(l)  Betrayed  by  his  son  Mithri- 
dates to  the  Persian  king,  about  B.a  400.— (2) 
Son  of  Mithridates  I.,  reined  863-387.  He 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  862,  and  may  be 
re'rarded  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontna.— (3)  Son  of  Mithridates  III.,  reigned 
266-240,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates 
IV.  II.  Kings  qf  Cappadoeia.—{l)  Sumamed 
PniT»RoicAEiTB,  reigned  b.o.  98-63,  and  was 
elected  king  bv  the  Cappadocians,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Romans.  He  was  several 
times  expelled  ftom  his  kingdom  by  Mithri- 
dates, bat  was  flnallv  restored  by  Pompey  in 
63,  shortly  before  his  death.— (2)  Snniamed 
PuiLorATOR,  succeeded  his  father  In  63.— (3) 
Sumamed  Euskbks  and  Pn[i/>BOJtAaor8,  son 
of  No.  2,  whom  he  succeeded  al>ont  61.  He  as- 
sisted Pompey  against  Caesar,  who  not  only 
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pardoned  bim,  bnt  even  enlarged  his  territo- 
ries.   He  was  slain  in  42  by  Caaalnfl. 

IBION  (rimls).  (1)  Of  Methymna  in  Les- 
bos*  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  and  player  on  the 
cithara,  and  the  inventor  of  ditnyrambic  po- 
e^.  He  lived  abont  B.a  685,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  at  the  conrt  ofPenander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth.  On  one  occasion,  we  are 
told,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take  part  in  some 
mosical  contest.  He  won  the  prize,  and,  laden 
with  presents,  be  embarked  in  a  Corinthian 
ship  to  retam  to  his  Mend  Periander.  The 
mde  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  medi- 
tated his  mnrder.  After  trying  in  vain  to 
save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
once  more  to  play  on  the  cithara,  and.  as  soon 
as  ho  had  invoked  the  gods'in  inspired  strains, 
be  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  But  many 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round 
the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  the  bard 
on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taen&ms,  firom 
whence  be  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  In- 
anired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied 
ttuit  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentnm ; 
bnt  when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander, 
came  forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt, 
and  were  punished  according  to  their  desert. 
^2)  A  fabulous  horse,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  begotten  by  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

ARIOVISTUS  (-1),  a  German  chief,  who  had 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Gaul,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  and  driven  across  the  Rhine, 
B.a  68.  Ariovistus  escaped  across  the  river 
in  a  small  boat. 

XRISTAEUS  (-1),  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyreiifi, 
was  bom  in  Libya.  He  aflerwanl-^  went  to 
Thrace,  where  he  fell  in  love  witl    r  :e, 

the  wife  of  Orpheus.    The  latter,^  Dg 

from  him,  perished  by  the  bile  ol  it; 

whereupon  the  Nymphs,  in  angei  ed 

the  bees  of  Aristaeus.    The  wav  1  he 

recovered  his  bees  is  related  in  Uie  iuut'th 
Georgic  of  Virgil.  After  his  death  he  was 
worsniped  as  a  god  on  account  of  the  beneflts 
he  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds, of  vine  and  olive  plantations:  he  taugnt 
men  to  keep  bees,  and  averted  from  the  flelds 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and  other  causes 
of  destruction. 

IRISTAGORAS  (-ae).  of  Miletuf,  brother- 
in-law  of  Histiaens^as  left  by  the  latter  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  the  Persian  court  in  charge  of 
the  government  of  Miletus.  Havinj,'  failed  in 
an  attempt  upon  Naxos  (B.a  M)i),  wt  he 
had  promised  to  subdue  for  the  Pcit)!  nd 
fearing  the  consequences  of  his  r  i ;  1  u  in- 

duced the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  koiu  I  «.ijia. 
He  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans  and 
Atheuians :  the  former  rcfhsed,  but  the  latter 
sent  him  80  ships  and  some  troops.  In  499 
bis  army  captured  and  burned  Sardis.  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians now  departed :  the  Persians  conquered 
most  of  the  Ionian  cities ;  and  Aristagoras  in 
despair  fled  to  Thrace,  where  he  was  slain  by 
the  Edonians  in  497. 

IRISTABCHIJS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Samos,  an  emi- 
nent mathematiciaii  and  astronomer  at  Alex- 


andria, flourished  between  B.a  880  and  204. — 
(2)  Of  Samothrace,  the  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, flourished  B.a  160.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Aristophanes,  and  founded  «t  Alezanaria  a 
grammatical  and  critical  school  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  78,  of  voluntary  starvation,  be- 
cause he  was  suiiering  ftrom  incurable  dropsy. 
Aristarchus  was  the  greatest  critic  of  autiq- 
uity.  His  labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  of  which  he  published  nn 
edition  wnlch  has  been  the  oasis  of  the 
text  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  He  di- 
vided the  Uiad  and  Odyssey  into  M  books 
each. 

XRISTfiAS,  of  Proconnesus,  an  epic  poet 
of  whose  life  we  have  only  fhbnlous  accounts. 
His  date  is  ouite  uncertain.  He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  magician,  whose  soul  could  leave  and 
re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  pleasure. 
He  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
which  he  was  said  to  have  introduced  at  Met- 
apontnm. 

XRISTlDfiS  (-is).  (1)  An  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachus,  samamed  the  *' Just,"  was  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family.  He  fought  as  the 
commander  of  his  tribe  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, ii.a  490;  and  the  next  year,  4S9,  he  was 
archon.  He  was  the  great  rival  of  Themisto- 
cles,  and  it  was  thruugh  the  Influence  of  the 
latter  with  the  people  that  he  suffered  ostra- 
cism in  4S3  or  489.  He  was  still  in  exile  in 
480  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  where  he  did 
stood  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a 
band  raised  and  armed  by  himself^  from  the 
islet  of  Psy ttalua.  He  was  recalled  fIrom  ban- 
ishment after  the  battle,  was  appointed  gen- 
eral in  the  following  year  <4t9),  and  com- 
manded the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea.  In  477,  when  the  allies  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  Pausanias  and  the 
Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague  Cimon  had  the 
glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy ;  and  to  Aristldes 
was  by  general  consent  intrusted  the  task  of 
drawing  up  its  1  i\v>*  and  fixinji^  its  asscBs- 
ments.  The  first  trthute  of  460  talents,  paid 
into  a  common  treasury  nt  DcIop,  bore  his 
name,  and  was  reirarded  by  the  allies  in  after 
times  as  markiuf^  Mioir  Snturuinn  n^^e.  This 
is  his  last  record<  '  t.  He  prohably  died  in 
408.    He  died  so        »r  that  ne  did  not  Icaro 

en:'":^h  t~  pay  fo:  in-;  fminml !  htw  fl-iTKrt,t»>rM 
were  puitii»uedby  ili>'  ■     '  ' 

achns  reroived  a'grn:;;,  nt  lund  :,  -,i  M..M,r>, 
^(2\  1  b(>  uithor  of  a  licentious  romance,  fn 
p  led  MiUsiaoOf  having  Miletus  for 

li  [t  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L^ 

C  [senna,  a  contemporary  of  Snlla, 

a  popular  with  the  Romans.    The 

tL._  ui  iiii  ^vorK  gave  rise  to  the  term  Mile- 
Harij  as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.— (3)  Of 
Thebes,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  fiourished 
about  B.o.  380-830.  His  pictures  were  so  much 
valued  that  loner  after  his  death  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  offered  000,000  sesterces  for  one 
of  them.— (4)  P.  Aklifs  Aribtibm,  sumamed 
Treopobus,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician, 
was  bom  at  Adrianl,  in  Mysia,  in  a.d.  117. 
After  traveling  through  various  countries, 
he  settled  at  Smyrna,  where  he  died  abont 
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A.D.  ISO.  Several  of  hia  works  have  come 
down  to  us. 

ARISTIQN,  a  philosopher,  who  made  hlra- 
Mlf  tyrant  of  Athena  through  the  iufluence 
ofMithrldatea.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Sulla, 
on  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  latter,  u.a  87. 

XRISTIPPUS  (-1),  a  native  of  Cvrijne,  and 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy, 
flourished  about  d.o.  370.  The  fame  of  Socra- 
tes brought  him  to  Athens,  and  he  remained 
with  the  latter  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
execution,  B.a  8W.  Though  a  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates, ho  waa  luxurious  iu  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  he  took  money  for  his  teaching. 
lie  passed  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dio- 
iiysms,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  appears  at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  ana  there  to 
have  spent  his  old  age.  He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it 
was  communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger 
Aristippus. 

XRISTOBttLUS  (-1).  (1)  The  name  of  sev- 
eral princes  of  Judaea.  Of  these  the  be3t 
known  in  history  is  the  brother  of  Hyrcjinus, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Uyboa- 
MUB.— (2)  Of  Cassandrfa,  served  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  used  by  Arrian  iu  the  composition  of 
hia  work. 

IRISTODEMUS  (-1).  (1)  A  descendant  of 
Hercules,  son  of  Aristomachus,  brother  of 
TemeuuB  and  Cresphontes.  and  father  of 
Burysthenes  and  Procles.  He  was  killed  at 
Naupactus  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Just  as  he 
was  setting  out  on  the  expedition  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  hia  two  sons  obtained  Sparta, 
which  would  have  fallen  to  him.— <2)  A  Mes- 
aeniau,  the  chief  hero  in  the  flrst  Mesaenian 
war.  He  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  to  save 
hia  country.  He  waa  afterwards  elected  king 
in  place  of  Enphaes ;  and  continued  the  war 
against  the  Spartans,  till  at  leng'th,  finding  re- 
autance  hopeless,  he  put  an  end  to  hia  life  on 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  about  b.o.  723. 

ARISTOGITON.    [Habmodius.] 

ARISTOMXCHUS  (-i),  son  of  Cleodemua  or 
Cleodaens,  grandson  of  Hyllufl,  great-grand- 
son of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Temenus,  Cres- 
phontes,  and  Arlstodemus.  He  fell  in  battle 
when  he  invaded  Peloponnesus;  but  his  3 
sons  were  more  successful,  and  conquered 
Peloponoeaus. 

iRlSTOMfiNfiS  (-is),  the  Measenian,  the 
hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  belongs 
more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He  was  a 
native  of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytns.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of 
Spartiu  he  began  the  war  in  11.0. 685.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Messeniana  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  Ariatomenea  retreated  to  the 
mountain  fortresa  of  Ira,  and  there  maintain- 
ed the  war  for  11  years,  constantly  ravaging 
the  land  of  Laconia.  In  one  of  his  incursions 
the  Spartans  overpowered  him  with  superior 
numl>ers,  and,  canning  him  with  60  of  his 
comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the  pit 
where  condemned  criminals  were  thrown. 
The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Aristomenes,  the 
favorite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 


eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and 
a  fux  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the 
cavern.  But  the  citv  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so 
long  successfully  defended,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spartans,  who  again  became  masters 
of  Measeuia,  B.a  608.  Aristomenes  settled  at 
lalysns,  in  Rhodes,  where  he  married  his 
daughter  to  Damagetus,  king  of  lalysos. 

ARISTON.  (1)  Of  Chios,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished  abont 
ii.o.  860.— (2)  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  lu- 
lls, in  the  island  of  Ceos,  succeeded  Lycon  as 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about  u.a  230. 

ARISTONICUS  (i),  a  natural  son  of  En- 
raenes  II.,  of  Pergamus.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  brother  Attains  III.,  n.a  133,  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans.  Aristonicus  laid 
claim  to  the  crown.  He  defeated  in  131  the 
consul  P.  Licinius  Crassns ;  but  in  130  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  M.  Perperna, 
was  carried  to  Rome  by  M.  Aquillns  in  129, 
and  was  there  put  to  death. 

iRISTOPHlNfiS  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated 
comic  poet,  was  bom  about  B.a  444,  and  prob> 
ably  at  Athens.    His  fiither  Philippus  had 

{)osaessiona  in  Aegina,  and  may  originally 
lave  come  from  that  island,  whence  a  ques- 
tion arose  whether  Aristophanes  waa  a  gen- 
uine Athenian  citisen:  bis  enemy  Cieou 
brought  againat  him  more  than  one  accnsa» 
tion  to  deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights,  but 
without  success.  He  had  three  sons,  Philii>- 
pus,  Araros,  and  Nicostratus.  but  of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  notnluff.  He  died 
about  B.a  380.  The  comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nes are  of  the  highest  historical  interest,  con- 
taining as  they  do  an  admirable  series  of  car- 
icatures on  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  The 
flrst  great  evil  of  his  own  time  against  which 
he  inveighs  was  the  Feloponnesian  war,  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  dema- 
gogues like  Cleon  at  Athens.  His  play,  call- 
ed the  KnighU^  was  especially  directed  against 
Cleon.  Anotlier  great  object  of  his  indigna- 
tion waa  the  system  of  education  which  nad 
been  introduced  by  the  Sophists,  and  which 
he  attacks  in  the  CUnids^  making  Socmtes  the 
represeutative  of  the  Sophists.  Another  feat- 
ure of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for 
litigation  at  Athens,  which  he  ridicules  in  the 
Wanjm.  Eleven  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
have  come  down  to  us.  As  a  poet  he  pos- 
sessed merits  of  the  highest  order.  He  was 
a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect,  which 
appears  in  his  works  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
— (2J  Of  Byzantium,  an  eminent  Greek  gram- 
marian, was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotns  ana  Era- 
tosthenes, and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aris- 
tarchus.  He  lived  abont  it.o.  864.  and  had 
the  management  of  the  library  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  the  flrst  who  introduced  the  use  of 
accents  in  the  Greek  language. 

ARISTOTfiLBS  (-is),  the  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  StagTra,  a  town  in  Cbalcidice  in  Mac- 
edonia. B.o.  384.  His  father.  Nicomachus,  was 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  11^  king 
of  Macedonia ;  his  mother's  name  was  Fhaes- 
tls  or  Phaestias.  In  867  he  went  to  Athens 
to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato,  who  named  him  the  "  intellect 
of  his  school,**  and  his  bouse,  the  house  of 
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the  "reader.*'    lie  lived  at  Athens  for  20 

J  ears,  bat  qaltted  the  city  upon  the  death  of 
lato  (947),  aud  repaired  to  his  friend  Uer- 
mias  at  Atameus,  where  he  married  Pythias, 
the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  prince.  On  the 
death  of  Hkiuiias,  who  was  lulled  by  the  Per- 
flians  (344),  Aristotle  fled  f^ora  Atarnens  to 
Mytileue.  Two  years  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia to  undertake  the  iustmctiou  of  his  son 
Alexander,  then  13  ycara*  of  age.  Ilere  Aris- 
totle was  treated  wirh  the  tnost  marked  re- 
spect. Ills  native  ciiy,  Sia;5ira,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was  rebollt  at  his 


v&>5?j 


request.  Aristotle  spent  7  years  in  Macedo- 
nia. On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne 
in  836,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens.  Hero 
be  had  the  Lycunm,  a  eymnasium  sacred  to 
Apollo  Lycens,  assisnedto  him  by  the  state. 
He  assembled  ronnd  him  a  laree  nnmber  of 
scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures  on 
philoeophy  in  the  shady  walks  {wtpiiraToi) 
which  snrronuded  the  Lyceum,  while  walk- 
ing up  and  down  (vcptiruTtov).  aud  not  sitting, 
which  was  the  general  practice  of  the  philos- 
ophers. From  one  or  other  of  these  circnm- 
sumces  the  name  Peripatetic  is  derived,  which 
was  afterwards  given  to  his  school.  He  gave 
two  different  courses  of  lectures  every  day. 
Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  morning 
(called  e»oierie)f  to  a  narrower  circle  of  hear- 
ers, embmced  subjects  connected  with  the 
more  abstruse  philosophv,  physics,  and  dia- 
lectics. Those  which  he  aelivered  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, to  a  more  promiscuous  circle  (called 
exoteric) f  extended  to  rhetoric,  sophistics,  aud 
politics.  He  presided  over  his  school  for  18 
years  (335-323).  During  this  time  he  also 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labors  he  was  assisted  by  the  kingly 
liberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  caused 
large  collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be 
raa^e  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  indebted 
for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the  lft«- 
torv  of  AninialtL  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323),  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with 
sospjcion  at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Macedonia ; 
hot  as  it  was  not  easv  to  bring  any  political 
accnsation  against  him,  he  was  accused  of 
4mpietj.  He  withdrew  from  Athens  before 
his  trial,  and  escaped  in  the  beginning  of  a2« 
to  Chalcitf  in  Snboea,  where  he  died  in  the 


coarse  of  the  same  year,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age.  He  bequeathed  to  Theophrastns  his 
well-stored  librarv  aud  the  originals  of  his 
writings.  He  is  described  as  having  been  of 
weak  health,  which,  considering  the  aMton- 
ishing  extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the 
more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  His  works, 
which  treated  of  almost  all  the  subjects  of 
human  knowledge  cultivated  in  his  time,  have 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man mind;  aud  his  treatises  on  philosophy 
and  logic  still  claim  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  those  sciences. 

ARISTOXfiNUS  (-1).  of  Tarentum,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  and  a  musician,  flourished 
about  u.a  31Sw  He  wrote  numerous  works, 
of  which  one  on  music  is  still  extant 

XRICTSIA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in  the  island 
was  grown. 

ARMENB  (-es),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Sinope. 

ARMfiNiA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a 
lofty  table-land,  backed  by  the  chain  of  the 
Caucasus,  watered  bv  the  rivers  Cyrus  and 
A  raxes,  aud  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  of  the  Bupnrates,  the  latter  of 
which  divides  the  country  into  2  unequal 
parts,  which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.— 
The  people  of  Armenia  were  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  that  branch  of  the  human 
race  which  is  called  Caucasian.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  and 
were  at  a  later  time  oubject  to  the  Oreek 
kings  of  Syria.  When  Antiochus  the  Qreat 
was  defeated  by  the  Romans  (a a  190),  the 
country  regained  its  independence,  and  was 
at  this  period  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Armenia  Mojor  and  Minor.  Ultimately, 
Armenia  Minor  was  made  a  Roman  province 
by  Trajan ;  and  Armenia  Major,  after  being 
a  perpetual  object  of  contention  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Parthlans,  was  snl^ccted  to 
the  revived  Persian  empire  by  its  first  king 
Ariaxerxes  in  a.d.  220. 

ARMlNlUS  (-1 :  the  Latinized  form  of  ner- 
mann^ *Hhe  chieftain*'),  son  of  Sigimer,  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  to  the  N.  of  the  Hartz  mount- 
ains, now  forming  the  S.  of  Hanover  and 
Brunswick.  He  was  born  in  b.o.  18 ;  and  in 
his  yonth  he  led  the  Cherusci  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany,  where  he 
learned  the  Roman  language,  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled  among 
the  eqnites.  In  a.d.  9,  Arminlns  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  rise  against  the  Romans, 
who  were  now  masters  of  this  part  of  (3er- 
many.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Qnintilius  varus,  who  was  sutioned 
in  the  country  with  8  legions,  was  destroyed 
with  almost  all  bis  troops  [Vabcs]  ;  and  the 
Romans  had  to  relinquish  all  their  posses- 
sions beyond  the  Rhine.  In  14,  Armintus  had 
to  defend  bis  country  against  Gtermanicns. 
At  flrst  he  was  successful ;  but  Germanicus 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that  Thns- 
neldn,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.    In  16,  Arminins  was 
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defeated  by  Oermanicns,  and  his  countiy  was 
probably  only  saved  from  subjection  by  the 
jealoasy  of  Tiberius,  who  recalled  Germoni- 
cns  in  the  following  year.  At  length  Armin- 
iuB  aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  In  con- 
sequence cut  off  by  his  own  relations  In  the 
87th  year  of  his  age,  a.d.  19. 

ARMORICA  or  ARfiMORiCA  (-ae),  the 
name  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  Oaul  lh>m  the  Li- 
gerls  {Loire)  to  the  Seqnana  {Seine),  derived 
from  the  Celtic  or,  air,  "  upon,"  muir,  mor, 
"the  pea." 

ARNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Umbrio,  near  Pe- 
rusiti. 

ARNAB  (-arum),  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  S.  of  Anion  and  Bromiscns. 

ARNISSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Eordaea  in  Mac- 
edonia. 

ARNUS  (-1 :  Amo),  the  chief  river  of  Etru- 
ria,  riding  in  the  Apennines,  jDowing  by  Pisae, 
and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

ArOMaTA  (-drum),  the  E.-moet  promon- 
tory  of  Africa,  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
bian GnlL 

ARPI  (-ornm),  an  inland  town  in  the  Dan- 
nian  Apulia,  founded,  aaeording  to  tradition, 
by  Diomedes,  who  called  it  Argot  Hippium, 
from  which  its  later  names  of  Argyrtppa  or 
Argyr^pa  and  Arpi  are  said  to  have  arisen. 
It  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  b.o.  216,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  213. 

ARPINUM  (-i),  a  town  of  Latinra  on  the 
small  river  Fibrenu^  originally  belonging  to 
the  Volscians  and  afterwards  to  the  Sammtes, 
was  a  Roman  munlcipium,  and  received  the 
ju8  mffragii,  or  right  of  votlug  in  the  Roman 
comitio,  II.O.  ISS.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Marius  and  Cicero. 


GaU  of  Arplnam. 

ARRSTlUM  or  IREtIUM  (-1:  Arezzo), 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  12  cities  of 
Btraria,  was  situated  in  the  N.E.  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  pos- 
sessed a  fertile  territory  near  the  sources  of 
the  Amns  and  the  Tiber,  producing  good 
wine  and  com.  It  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  pottery,  which  was  of  red  ware.  The 
Cilnli,  nrom  whom  Maecenas  was  descended, 
were  a  noble  family  of  Arretium. 

ARRHIDAEUS  or  ARIDAEUS  (-1),  son  of 
Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Phillnna  of  La- 
rissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  d.o.  828,  he  was  elected 


king  under  the  name  of  Philip,  and  in  322  he 
married  Eurydice.  On  their  return  to  Mace- 
dimia,  he  and  his  wife  were  made  prisoners, 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Olympias,  317. 

ARRUNUS  (-1),  a  Greek  historian  and  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  at  Nicomedia  in  Bilhyuio. 
about  A.D.  90.  He  was  a  pupil  and  frieud  of 
Epicteins,  whose  lectures  he  published  at 
Athens.  In  124,  he  received  from  Hadrian 
the  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  this  time 
assumed  the  name  of  Flaviu:».  In  136,  he  was- 
appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia.  which  wa^ 
invaded  in  the  year  after  oy  the  Alanl  or  Mas- 
sagetae,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  in  146,  he  was  consul ;  and  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.  Arrian  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
his  time.    He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xeno- 

()h(m  both  in  the  subjects  of  his  works  and 
n  the  style  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
most  important  of  iheni  is  his  History  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  In  7  books, 
which  was  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy 
histories  written  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Alexander. 

ARSAcES  (-is),  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne 
by  all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called 
the  Ar9d<Adae.—{\)  He  was  of  obscure  origin, 
but  he  induced  the  ParthianS  to  revolt  from 
Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  became  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Parthians,  about  u.o.  250. 
The  events  which  immediately  followed  are 
stated  very  differently  by  different  historians. 
He  reigned  only  2  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Tiridates.  —  (2)  TiainATKS, 
reigned  87  vears,  ii.a  284-211,  and  defeated 
Selencus  Callinlcus,  the  successor  of  Antio- 
chus II.— (3)  Artaiianub  I.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  attacked  by  Antiochus  IIL  (the 
Great),  who,  however,  at  length  recognized 
him  as  king,  about  210.— (4)  PaiAPATirs,  son 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  15  years,  and  left  8 
sons,  Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabauns. 
—(6)  Pdbaatks  I.,  was  succeeded  by  his  broth- 
er.— (6)  MiTUBiDATES  I.,  who  greatly  enlarged 
the  Parthian  empire  by  his  conquests,  lie 
defeated  Demeinus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
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and  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  He  died  dnr- " 
in^  the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  between  138 
and  130.— (7)  PniiAATKS  II.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, defeated  and  slew  in  battle  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  B.a  128.  Phraates  himself  was 
shortly  after  killed  by  the  Scythians.— (8)  Aa- 
TABAMUB  n.,  youngest  son  of  Na  4,  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Thogarii  or  Tocharii,  ap- 
parently after  a  short  reign.— (9)  Mithbida- 
Txs  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  added  many 
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nations  to  the  Parthian  empire,  whence  he 
obtained  the  anrname  of  Great.  He  sent  an 
embaaaador  to  SuUa,  b.o.  9S.— (10)  Mnaijoi- 
BX8(r),the  anccessor  of  the  preceding,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.— (11)  SANATBooaa,  reigned 
7  Teare,  and  died  about  b.o.  70. — (12)  FQaAATKS 
IlL.  aou  of  the  preceding,  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  war  between  the  Komans  and  Mlthri- 
daies  of  Pontns,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
courted.  He  was  mnrdered  by  his  two  sons, 
Mlthridates  and  Orodes.— (1^  Mituiudatu 
III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  ezpeUed  fh>m 
the  throne  on  account  or  Ids  cruelty,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Orodes.--<14)  Oao- 
nn  L,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  the  Par- 
thian king  whose  general  Surenas  defeated 
Crassus  and  the  Romans,  b.o.  63.  [CmAsscs.] 
After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Orodes  save  the 
command  of  the  army  to  his  son  Pacorus, 
who  invaded  Syria  both  in  01  and  60,  but  was 
in  each  year  driven  back  by  Cassias.  In  40, 
the  Parthians  again  invaded  Syria,  under  the 
command  of  Pacorus  and  Labienns,  but  were 
defeated  in  80  by  Ventldius  Bassus,  one  of 
Antony's  legates.  In  88,  Pacorus  once  more 
invaded  Syria,  but  was  comnletely  defeated 
and  fell  in  the  battle.  This  defeat  was  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  aged  king  Orodes,  who  short- 
ly afterwards  surrender^  the  crown  to  his 
son,  Phraatesyduring  his  life-time.— (LS)  Poea- 
ATcs  IV.,  was  a  cruel  tyrant.  In  8<K  Antony 
invaded  Parthia,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat 
alter  losing  a  great  part  of  his  army.  A  few 
years  afterwaras  Phraates  was  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  his  subjects,  and  Tiridates  pro- 
chiimed  king  in  his  stead.  Phraates,  how- 
ever, was  soon  restored  by  the  Scythians,  and 
Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  carrying  with  him 
the  youngest  son  of  Phraates.  Augustus  re- 
stored his  son  to  Phmates,  on  condition  of 
bis  surrendering  the  Roman  standards  and 
prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  given  up  in  20,  and  their 
restoration  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals  and  commemorative 
monuments.  Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus 
as  hostages  his  4  sons.  In  a.d.  2,  Phraates 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Thermusa,  and  her 
son  Phraataces.— (16)  Pusaatacks,  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects  on  account  of  his  crimes.  The  Par- 
thian nobles  then  elected  as  king  Orodes,  who 
was  of  the  fiunlly  of  the  Arsacid^e.— (17)  Obo- 
nxs  IL,  also  reigned  only  a  short  time,  as  he 
was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account  of  his 
cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  fur  Yonones,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was 
accordingly  granted  to  them.— 
^8)  VoNONKs  I.,  son  of  Phraates 
rv.,  was  also  disliked  by  his  sub- 
jectji,  who  therefore  invited  Ar- 
tsbanus,  king  of  Media,  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  Ar- 
tabanus  drove  Yonones  out  of 
Parthia,  who  resided  first  in  Ar- 
menia, next  in  Syria,  and  subse- 
qnentlv  in  Cilida.  He  was  put  to 
death  in  a.  ix19. — (19)  Abtabak vs 
lU.,  obtained  the  Parthian  king- 
d(Hn  soon  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vdoones,  aboat  a.d^  l<k   Artaba- 


nus  was  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  expelled  more  than  once  by 
his  subjects.  —  (20)  Gotabzxs,  succeeded  hfs 
father,  Artabauus  IIL,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
brother  Bardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcama.— 
(21)  Babdam  ss,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
put  to  death  by  his  subjects  in  47,  whereupon 
Qotarzes  again  obtained  the  crown.— (22)  Vo- 
MOMEs  IL,  succeeded  Qotarzes  about  60.  Ills 
reign  was  short.— (23)  Volooksks  I.,  son  of 
Yonones  II.  or  Artaoanus  IIL  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  conquered  Armenia,  which  he 
gave  to  his  brother  Tiridates.  He  carried  on 
war  with  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  by 
Domitius  Corbulo,  and  at  length  made  iieace 
with  the  Romans  on  condition  that  Tiridates 
should  receive  Armenia  as  a  gift  from  the 
Roman  emperor.  Accordingly  Tlrldales  came 
to  Rome  in  88,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the 
Armenian  crown. — (2A)  Paooeus,  succeeded 
Ms  father  Yologeses  L,  and  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Domitian  and  TTtni&n.—{25)  Cuusuoks 
or  OsEOsa,  succeeded  his  brother  Pacorus 
during  the  reign  of  Tnvjan.  His  conquest 
of  Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  manv  of 
its  provinces,  and  made  the  Parthians  for  a 
time  subject  to  Rome.  [Teajamus.]  Upon 
the  death  of  Tri^an,  in  a.i>.  117,  UaUriau  re- 
linquished the  conquests  of  TraJan,  and  made 
the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Roman  empire.  — (2!)  Volooeses 
II.,  succeeded  his  father  Cho»roes,  and  reign- 
ed from  about  a.i>.  122  to  149.— (27)  Volooe- 
ses III.,  was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  the 
emperor  Verus,  and  purchased  peace  by  ceding 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans.  From  this  time 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian  empire  there 
is  great  confhsion  in  the  list  of  kings.  The 
last  king  of  Parthia  was  Abtabamds  IY.,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  recovered  their 
k>ng-lost  independence.  They  were  led  by 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated 
the  Parthians  in  three  great  battles,  in  the 
last  of  which  Ariabanus  was  taken  j^risoner 
and  killed.  A.n.  228.  Thus  ended  the  Parthian 
empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it  had  existed 
470  years.  The  Parthians  were  now  obliged 
to  submit  to  Ariaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  continued 
to  reign  till  A.n.  661. 
ARSAClA.    [RuAOAK.] 

ARSXcTDAE  (-arum),  the  name  of  a  dy- 
nasty of  Parthian  kings.  [Absaoks.]  It  waa 
also  the  name  of  a  dynaf*ty  of  Armenian 
kings,  who  reigned  in  Armenia  from  u.o.  149 
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to  A.D.  488.  Thia  dynastj  was  founded  by 
Abtaxiab  I.,  who  waa  reluted  to  the  Parthiou 
Arsacidac 

ARSJLMOsXtI,  a  town  and  strong  fortress 
In  Armenia  MiOor,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  sonrces  of  the  Tigris. 

ARSANIAS  (-ae),  -lUS  or  -US  (-i),  the 
name  of  two  rivere  of  Oreat  Aruienia.— (1) 
The  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  [EcpuBATKa.] 
—(2)  A  small  stream  flowing  W.  into  the  Eu- 
phrates near  Melitene. 

ARSKS.  NARSES,  or  0AR8ES,  youncest 
son  of  king  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochas,  was  raised 
to  the  Persian  throne  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
after  he  had  poisoned  Artazerxe»,  B.a3SU,  but 
he  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the  3d  year  of 
his  reign.  After  the  death  of  Arses,  Bagoas 
made  0arias  IIL  king. 

ARSiA  (-ae),  a  river  in  Istria,  forming  the 
bouudury  between  Upper  Italy  uiid  Itlyrlcum, 
with  a  tuwn  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

ARSIA  SILVA,  A  wood  in  Etruria  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  between  the  Tarquius 
and  the  Romans. 

ARSINOE  (-is).  (1)  Mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
was  a  concubine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  married  Lagus  while  she 
was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.--<2)  Daughter 
of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice ;  married  Arst  Ly> 
simachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  B.a  300 ;  Sdly, 
her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Oeraunus,  who  mur- 
dered her  children  by  Lyslmachus ;  and,  3dlT, 
her  own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Phlladelphus  m 
279.  Though  ArsinoS  bore  Ptolemr  no  chil- 
dren, she  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  him ; 
he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  called  a 
district  of  Egypt,  Arsinoltes,  afier  her,  and 
honored  her  memory  In  vanons  ways.— (3) 
Daughter  of  Lyslmnchns,  married  Ptolemy  II. 
Phlladelphus  soon  after  his  accefslon,  11.0. 
98Rb  In  consequence  of  her  plotting  against 
her  namesake  [No.  8],  when  Ptolemy  fell  iu 
love  with  her,  she  was  banished  to  Coptos,  in 
Upper  Egypt.  She  had  by  Ptolemy  three 
children,  Ptolemy  III.  Evergetes,  Ly.slmachus. 
and  Berenice — (4)  Also  called  Eurydicr  and 
Cleopatba,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  IIL  Everge- 
tes, wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopn- 
tor,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Bplphanes. 
She  was  killed  by  order  of  her  husband. — (5) 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XL  Auletes,  was  carried 
to  Rome  by  Caesar  after  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria, ana  led  in  triumph  by  him  In  46.  She 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have 
her  put  to  death  In  41. 

ARSlNOe  (-es),  the  name  of  several  cities, 
each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the  persons 
mentioned  above.  Of  these  the  most  Impor- 
tant were: — (1)  In  the  Nomos  Ileroripollles  In 
Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  Heroopollies  or  W.  brnuch  of  the  Red 
9eti{0ulfqfSitez)).    It  was  afterwards  called 

Cleopatra (2)  The  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 

Arsinoltes  In  Middle  E^rpt ;  formerly  called 
Cr6cr6dnop61ls,  l>om  Its  oelng  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  crocodile. 

ARTlBiNUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Hystaspes 
and  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes  as  a 


wise  and  firank  counselor. — (2)  An  HyrcanUm, 
commander  of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  as- 
sassinated this  king  in  11.0. 46ft,  but  was  short- 
ly afterwards  killed  by  Artaxerxea.— (3)  Kings 
of  Parthia.    [Absaoks.] 

ARTiBiZUS  (-1).  (1)  A  Persian  general 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes,  served  under  Mardo- 
ulns  In  B.a  479,  and  after  the  defeat  of  tho 
Persians  at  Plauea.  he  fled  with  40,000  men 
and  reached  Asia  in  safety.— (2)  A  Persian 
general,  fought  under  Artaxerxea  IL,  and  Ar- 
laxerxes  IIL,  and  Darius  III.  Codomannns. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Barsln^  became  by  Al- 
exander tho  mother  of  Hercules. 

ARTABRI  (-drum),  a  Celtic  people  In  the 
N.W.  of  Spain,  near  the  l*romontory  Nerlum 
or  Coltlcum,  also  caUed  Artabrum  after  them 
{CFinisttrre). 

ARTlCfi  (-es),  a  flea-port  town  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Cyslcus,  In  the  Propontls ;  also  a 
monutuin  in  the  same  peninsula. 

ARTlClE  (-te),  a  fountain  in  tho  conntry 
of  the  Laestrygones. 

ARTAEI  (-drum),  was,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians. 
It  slgnlfles  nobUt  and  appears,  In  the  form 
ArtcL  as  the  first  part  of  a  large  number  of 
Persian  proper  names. 

ARTiPHERNBS  Ms).  (1)  Son  of  HysUs- 
pes  and  brother  of  Darlns.  He  was  satrap 
of  Sardls  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt, 
luaSOO.  See  Abistaoobas.— C2)  Son  of  tho 
former,  commanded,  along  with  Datis,  the 
Persian  army  of  Darius,  which  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.a  490.  Ue  com- 
manded the  Lydians  and  Mvslana  in  tho  in- 
vasion of  Greece  by  Xerxes  in  480. 

ARTAVA8DES  or  ARTlBlZBS  (-is),  a) 
King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  succeeded  his 
father  Tigranes.  Ue  betrayed  Antony  In  bis 
campaign  against  the  Parthlans  in  B.a8«. 
Antony  accurdinglv  Invaded  Armenia  In  84, 
took  Artavasdes  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to 
Alexandria.  He  was  killed  after  the  battle 
of  Actlum  by  order  of  Cleopatra.— (2)  King 
of  Armenia,  probably  a  grandson  of  Na  1, 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Augustus,  but 
was  deposed  oy  the  Armenians.— (3)  King  of 
Media  Atropatene,  and  an  enemy  of  Arta- 
vasdes L,  king  of  Armenia.  He  died  shortly 
before  B.  a  80. 

ARTAXXTA  (-6mm),  or  -A  (-ne),  the  later 
capital  of  Great  Armenia,  built  by  Artaxlas, 
nnderlhe  advice  of  Hannibal,  on  a  peninsnla, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Araxes.  After  being 
burned  by  the  Romans  under  Corbnlo  (s-a 
6fi),  li  was  restored  by  Tlridates,  and  called 
Neronlnna. 

ARTXXERXES  (-Is),  the  name  of  4  Persian 

kings.— (1)  Surnamed  Lonoimanus,  trom  his 

.  right  hand  being  longer  than  his  left,  succeed- 

edhis  fal  her  Xerxes  L ,  and  reigned  n.a  404-48S. 

He  carried  on  war  ngalnst  the  Egyptians,  who 

were  assisted  in  their  revolt  by  the  Athenians. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  IL— (2) 

Surnamed  Mnkmon,  from  his  good  memory 

succeeded  his  father,  Darius  IL,  and  reigned 

ii.a  40G-S69.    Respecting  the  war  between 

;  him  and  his  brother  Cyrus,  see  Cvara.    Tls- 

'  saphemes  was  appointed  satrap  of  W.  Asia  in 
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the  place  of  Cyras,  and  was  actively  eni 
In  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Agbulavs.] 
taxerxes  had  to  carrv  on  frequent  wars  with 
tribatary  princes  and  satraps,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  make  themselves  independent.  Thus 
he  maintained  a  long  straggle  against  Bva- 
goras  of  Cjrpros,  from  885  to  876 ;  and  bis  at- 
tempts to  recover  B£jrpt  were  ansnccessfbl. 
Towards  the  end  of  hb  reini  he  pot  to  death 
his  eldest  son  Darias,  who  bad  formed  a  plot 
to  assassinate  him.  His  last  days  were  still 
ftirther  embittered  by  the  onnataral  conduct 
of  his  son  Ochas,  who  caosed  the  destruction 
of  two  of  his  brothers,  in  order  to  secure  the 
saccession  for  himself.  Artaxerxee  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochns,  who  ascended  the  throne 
nnder  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  IIL— (3)  Also 
called  Oonvs,  reigned  B.a  350-38a  By  the  aid 
of  his  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries,  he  re- 
conquered Phoenicia  and  Egypt  The  reins 
of  goremment  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  eonuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor  the  Rho- 
dlan.  At  last  he  was  poisoned  by  Bagoas, 
and  was  socceeded  by  his  yoangest  son,  Aa- 
aas.— <4)  The  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassamibax. 

ARTAXIAS  (-ae),  or  ARTAXES  (-is),  the 
name  of  8  kings  <rf  Armenia. — (1)  The  founder 
of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of  the 
generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  revolted 
nom  him  about  b.c.  188.  and  became  an  in- 
dependent sovereign.  Qannibal  took  refhge 
at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  and  he  superintend- 
ed the  building  of  Astaxata,  the  capital  of 
Armenia.    Artaxias  was  conquered  and  taken 

{trisoner  by  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  about 
6& — (2)  Son  of  Artavasdes,  was  put  to  death 
by  his  own  subjects  in  n. a  80,  and 
Augustus  placed  Tigranes  on  the 
throne.— (3)  Son  of  Folemon,  king 
of  Pontus,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  a.x>. 
18.     He  died  about  80. 

ARTBMIdORUS  (-1).  a)  A  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  but  called  Daldi- 
anus,  from  Daldis  in  Lydia,  his 
mother's  birthplace,  to  distinguish 
him  fh>m  the  geographer  Artemi- 
dorus.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius  (A.n.  13S-180),  and  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  in  6  books,  which  is  still 
extant— (2)  Also  of  Ephesus,  a 
Greek  eeoerapher,  lived  about  b.o. 
100.  An  abridgment  of  his  work 
was  made  by  Marcianus,  of  which 
part  is  still  extant 

ART8MIS  (-ls)„  called  DliNA 
(•ae)  by  the  Romans,  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  ac- 
count she  was  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Leto  (Latona), 
and  was  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo, 
bom  with  him  in  the  island  of 
Delns.  (1)  Artemis  a»  the  fdsUr  of 
ApoUo  is  a  kind  of  fbmale  Apollo, 
that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity 
npreaented  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a  male  divinity.  A» 
B 


Bister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is,  like  her  brother, 
armed  with  a  bow.  quiver,  and  arrows,  and 
sends  plagues  and  death  among  men  and  an- 
imals. Sodden  deaths,  but  mure  especially 
those  of  women,  are  described  as  the  effect  or 
her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  de- 
structive god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Arte- 
mis likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided, 
like  Apollo,  with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more 
especially  the  protectress  of  the  young;  and 
from  her  watching  over  the  young  of  females, 
she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the 
flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this  manner  she  also 
became  the  huntress  among  the  immortals. 
Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  unmarried ;  she  is  a 
maiden-divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  She 
slew  Obiom  with  her  arrows  because  he  made 
an  attempt  upon  her  chastity ;  and  she  changed 
AoTAVoN  into  a  stag,  simply  because  he  bad 
seen  her  bathing.  With  her  brother  Apollo, 
she  slew  the  children  of  Niobb.  who  had  deem- 
ed herself  superior  to  Leta  when  Apollo  was 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  Sun  or  Helios, 
his  sister  was  looked  upon  as  Seldnd  or  the 
Moon.  Hence  she  is  represented  as  in  love 
with  the  fair  young  Emdtmion,  whom  she 
kissed  in  his  sleep ;  ont  this  legend  properly 
relates  to  Selfind  or  the  Moon,  and  is  foreign 
to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  a  goddess  unmoved  by  Iovol— 
(2)  The  Arcadian  Artemis  Is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshiped  as  such  in  Arca- 
dia in  very  early  times.  She  hunted  with  her 
nymphs  on  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  her 
chariot  was  drawn  by  4  stags  with  golden 
antlers.    There  was  no  connection  between 
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the  Arcadian  Artemis 
and  Apollo.— (3)  The 
Taurian  Artemia.  There 
was  in  Tanris  a  goddesa, 
whom  the  Greeks  identi- 
fied with  their  own  Ar- 
temis, and  to  whom  all 
strangers  thrown  on  the 
coast  of  Tanris  were  sac- 
rificed. Iphigenta  and 
Orestes  brought  her  im- 
age from  thence,  and 
landed  at  Branron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess 
derived  the  name  of 
Brauronia.  TheBranro- 
nian  Artemis  was  wor- 
shiped at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  till 
It  was  besprinkled  with 
their  blood.— (4)  The  Epheeian  Artemia  was  a 
diyini^  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  was  an  andeut 
Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks 
found  established  in  Ionia  when  they  settled 
there,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Ar- 
temis. Her  image  in  the  magniflcenttemple  of 
EphesuB  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 


ArtomU  (puaa) 
•Ulrcd  for  Um  chmM. 


AndMit  NpraMnUUon  vt  Diuui  of  Um  EphMUni. 

^The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  are  difl'erent,  according  as  she  is 
represented  either  as  a  huntress  or  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon.   As  the  huntress,  her  breast 


Artemb  (Diana.) 

is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  ars 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  ar- 
rows, or  a  spear,  stags,  and  does.  As  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  she  wears  along  robe  which 
reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her 
head,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the  cres- 
cent of  the  mpon.  In  her  hand  she  often  ap- 
pears holding  a  torch. 

ARTfiMlSIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  queen  of  Halicamassus  in  Cans, 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (ii.c.  480)  greatly 
distinguished  herself  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  for  which  she  was  afterwards  highly 
honored  by  the  Persian  king. — (2)  Daughter 
of  Hecatomnus.  and  sister,  wife,  and  succes- 
sor of  the  Cartan  prince  Mausolus,  reigned 
B.C.  862-360.  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  MausOlus.  She  is  said  to  have  mix- 
ed his  ashes  in  her  daily  drink ;  and  to  per- 
petuate his  memorv  she  built  at  Halicamas- 
sus the  celebrated  monument.  Matiadliumf 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  tne  7  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  whose  name  subsequently 
became  the  generic  term  for  any  splendid  se- 
pulchral monument 

ARTfiMlSlUM  (-1),  a  tract  of  oountnr  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Enboea,  opposite  Magnesia,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea:  off  this 
coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.a480. 

ARVERNI  (-drum),  a  Gallic  people  In  Aqut- 
tania,  in  the  modem  Auvergne,  In  early 
times  they  were  the  most  powerfiil  people  in 
the  S.  of  Gaul ;  they  were  defeated  dv  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  and  Fabius  Maximus  In 
B.0. 121,  but  still  possessed  considerable  power 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (58).  Their  capital  was 
Nemossus,  also  named  Augustonemetum  or 
Arverai  on  the  El&ver  (AUier\  with  a  citadel, 
called  in  the  middle  ages  Claras  Mons,  whence 
the  name  of  the  modem  town,  Clemumt, 

ARUNS  (-untis),  an  Etruscan  word,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  as  a  proper  name,  but 
perhaps  signified  a  younger  son  in  general. 
— (1)  Younger  brother  of  Lncumo,  i.  e.  L.  Tar- 
qninius  Priscus.— (2)  Younger  brother  of  L. 
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Tarquioiiis  SoperbuB,  was  mnrdered  bj  his 
uriSe.—iJ)  Yoauger  son  of  Tarqainias  Soper- 
bus,  fell  Id  combat  with  BratUB. 

ARZAnEnE  {-6»),  a  district  of  Armenia 
MajoFf  boauded  on  the  S.  by  the  Tigris,  form- 
ed part  of  QOBUTBMB. 

ASANDER  (-dri).  0)  Son  of  Pbllotas, 
brother  of  Pannenion.  and  one  of  the  gener- 
als of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  (b.o.  883)  he  obtained  Caria  for 
his  satrap  J.— (2)  A  general  of  Phamaces  II., 
king  of  Bospoms,  whom  he  pnt  to  death  in 
47,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  kingdooL  He 
was  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  by  Angastns. 

ASBTSTAE  (-ftnim),  a  Libyan  people,  in  the 
N.  of  Cyrenaica. 

ASCiLXPHUS  (-1).  0)  Son  of  Ares  (Mars) 
and  Astyoiuf,  led,  with  his  brother  lalmenns, 
the  Minyans  of  Orchomenns  against  Troy, 
and  was  slain  by  Deiphobos.  — (2)  Son  of 
Acheron  and  Qorgyra  or  Orphne.  When  Plato 
l^ye  Pervephdno  (Proserpina)  permission  to 
retnm  to  tne  upper  world,  provided  she  had 
eaten  nothing,  Ascalaphns  declared  that  she 
bad  eaten  part  of  a  pom<^anate.  Phese- 
ph6nd,  in  revenge,  changed  him  into  an  owl, 
by  sprinkling  him  with  water  firom  the  river 
Fblc^tbon. 

ASCILON  (-dnis),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  be- 
tween Axotns  and  Gaza. 

ASClNlA  (-ae).  (I)  In  Bithvnia.  a  great 
ft^sh-water  lake,  at  the  K  end  of  which  stood 
the  city  of  Nicaea.— (2)  A  salt-water  lake  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  PLsidia. 

ASCiNlUS  (-1),  son  of  Aeneas  by  Crensa, 
accompanied  his  father  to  Italy.  Other  tra- 
ditions gave  the  name  of  Ascanias  to  the  son 
of  Aeneas  and  Laviula.  He  founded  Alba 
Longa,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
his  son  Silvins.  Some  writers  relate  that  As- 
canias was  also  called  11ns  or  Jnlns.  The 
gens  Jnlia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin  fh)m  Ja- 
ms or  Ascanins. 

ASClBURGlUM  (-1:  Aaburg,  near  JfSrs),  an 
andent  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

ASCI^I^DBS  (-is),  the  name  of  several 
pbysidans,  which  they  derived  from  the  god 
Arclepins  [AisouijkPiiTB].  The  most  celebra- 
ted waa  a  native  of  BIthynia,  who  came  to 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  first  centnrv  b.c., 
where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
successfkil  cures. 

ASCLEPlUa    lAwouLAPiTja.] 

ASCOnIUS  PEDUNUS  q,  (l),  a  Roman 
grammarian,  bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  about 
B.O.  %  and  died  in  his  86th  year  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian.  He  wrote  a  valuable  Commen- 
tary on  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  of  which  we 
fltill  poflsesa  considerable  fhigmenta. 

ASCRA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Boeotia  on  Mt  He- 
licon, where  Hesiod  resided,  who  bad  re- 
moved thither  vrith  his  father  trom  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  and  who  is  therefore  called  Aacraeus. 

ASCOXUM  (-1).  (1)  PiOBWtni,  the  chief  town 
of  PIcenum,  and  a  Roman  mnnicipium,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War 
(&a90),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt.—^  Apu- 
hCM,  A  town  of  Apulia  in  Pannia  on  the  con- 


fines of  Samnium.  near  which  the  Romana 
were  defeated  by  Pyrrhns,  d.o.729. 

ASDRt^BAL.    [Hasdbubal.] 

ASELUO  (-6nls),  P.  SKMPRONIUS  (-1), 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Atn- 
canas  at  Numantia,  ii.a  188,  wrote  a  Roman 
history  ft-om  the  Punic  wars  inclusive  to  the 
times  of  the  GracchL 

ASIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Oceanna  andTetbys, 
wife  of  lapetns,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, and  Epimetheus.  According  to  some 
traditions,  the  continent  of  Asia  &rived  its 
name  from  her. 

ASIA  (-ae).  in  the  poets  A8IS  (-Idis),  one  of 
the  8  great  olvisions  which  the  ancients  made 
of  the  known  world.  It  was  first  used  bv  the 
Greeks  for  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  the  plains  watered  by  the  river 
Cayster,  where  the  Ionian  colonists  first  set- 
tled ;  and  thence,  as  their  geographical  knowl- 
edge advanced,  they  extended  It  to  the  whole 
country.  The  soutbem  part  of  the  continent 
was  supposed  to  extend  much  farther  to  the 
E.  than  it  really  does,  while  to  the  N.  and  N.B. 
parts,  which  were  quite  unknown,  much  too 
small  an  extent  was  assigned.  The  difTerent 
opinions  about  the  bonnoarles  of  Asia  on  the 
side  of  Africa  are  mentioned  under  AraioA : 
nn  the  side  of  Europe  the  boundary  was  form- 
e<l  by  the  river  Tauais  {Don),  the  Panlna  Maeo- 
tis  {Sea  (ifAzqf)t  Pontus  Eiudnus  {Black  Sea), 
Propontls  {Sea  of  Marmora),  and  the  Aegean 
{A  rehipelago).'~Thc  most  general  division  of 
Asia  was  into  2  parts,  which  were  diflfereut  at 
different  times,  and  known  by  different  names. 
To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  river  Ila- 
Ivs,  the  eastern  boundarv  of  the  Lydlan  king- 
aom,  formed  a  natural  division  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Aeia;  and  afterwards  the  Eu- 
phrates was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  bound- 
ary. Another  division  was  made  by  the  Tau- 
rus into  A  Antra  Tburum,  te.  the  part  of  Asia 
N.  and  N.W.  of  the  Taurus,  and  A,  extra  TVm- 
rtttn,  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  The  divi- 
sion ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not 
till  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A, 
Major  and  J.  Jfinor.— (1)  Asia  Majob  was  the 
part  of  the  continent  B.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Enxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
Euxine  to  Trapexns  {TreMzond)^  to  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  and  the  Mediterranean :  thus  it  in- 
cluded the  countries  of  Sarmatica  Asiatics, 
with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  E..  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Bat>- 
ylonia,  Meeopotamlis  Assyria,  Media,  Susia- 
na,  Persia,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  land  of  the  Siuae 
and  Serica :  respecting  which,  see  the  several 
articles.— (2)  Asia  Minob  {Anatolia'i  was  the 
peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bound- 
ed by  the  Enxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean 
on  the  N.,W.,and  8.;  and  on  the  E.by  the 
mountains  on  the  W  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  was  divided  into  Mysia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  W.;  Lycia.  Pamphyl- 
ia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S. ;  Bithynia,  PaphUi- 
gonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  E. ;  and  Phrygia, 
Plsidia,  Galatla,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the  cen- 
tre.—(30  Asia  Pkopbia,  or  simply  Asia,  the  Ro- 
man province  formed  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
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mans  bj  Attalub  III.  (b.o.  180),  and  the  Greek 
cities  on  tlie  W.  coast,  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, with  Khodes.  It  included  the  districts 
of  Mysia.  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia;  and  was 

governed  at  first  by  propraetors,  afterwards 
y  proconsals. 

ASmlRUS  (-1),  a  river  on  the  K  side  of 
Sicily,  on  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  the  Syracosans,  ]i.a418. 

JLSlNE  (-es).  (1)  A  town  in  Laconia  on  the 
coast  between  Taenamm  and  Oythil^m,— <2) 
A  town  in  Argolis,  W.  of  Hermione,  was  bnilt 
by  the  Dryopes,  who  were  driven  ont  of  the 
town  by  the  Arrives,  after  the  first  Meseenian 
war,  and  built  No.  a.— (3)  An  important  town 
in  Messenla.  near  the  Promontory  Acritas,  on 
the  Messenian  gnli;  which  waa  hence  also 
called  tlie  Asinaean  gnlt 

XSlNlUS  GALLUa    [Gallvb.] 

XSlNlUS  POLLlO.    [PoLWO.] 

iSOPUS  (-1).  (1)  A  river  flowing  through 
the  Sicyonian  territory  into  the  Corinthian 
gnit  The  god  of  this  river  was  son  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Evadne,  Eu- 
boea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  whom  was  there- 
fore called  Amipis.  Aeacos,  the  son  of  Aegina, 
is  called  ^sopuufM.— (2)  A  river  in  Boeotia, 
flowing  near  Plataeae,  and  falling  into  the 
Euboean  sea.— (3)  A  river  in  Thessaly,  rising 
in  M.  Oeta,  and  flowing  into  the  Maliac  gulf 
near  Thermypolae. 

ASPARAOlUM  M),  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachinm  in  Illyria. 

ASPiSiA  (.«e).  (1)  The  Elder,  of  Miletns, 
daughter  of  Axlochus,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greelc  Hetaerao.  She  came  to  Athens, 
where  she  gained  the  afliections  of  Pericles, 
not  more  by  her  beauty  than  by  her  high 
mental  accomplishments.  Having  parted  with 
bis  wife,  Pericles  lived  with  Aspasia  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  enemies  accused  As- 
pasia of  impiety,  and  it  required  all  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  procure  her  acquitUL  The 
boose  of  Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens, 
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and  was  ft^oented  even  by  Socratee.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  (B.a429),  Aspasia  is  said 
to  have  attached  herself  to  one  Lysidea.  a 
dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  have  made  him  by 
her  instnictions  a  first-rate  orator.— <2)  The 
Younger,  a  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hermoti- 
mus.  Die  Ccivorite  concubine  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  subsequently  of  his  brother 
Artazerxes.  Cvrus  called  her  Aspasia  after 
I  he  mistress  of  Pericles,  her  previons  name 
having  been  Milto.  Darina,  son  of  Artaxerz- 
es,  having  fallen  in  love  witb  her,  Artaxerzea 
made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Scbatana, 
where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite. 

A8PENDUS  (-i),  a  fiourishing  city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  on  the  river  Eurymedon,  80  stadia 
firom  its  mouth:  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Argivea. 

ASPHALTTTlS  LACUS  or  HARE  HOR- 
TUUM,  the  great  salt  hike  in  the  aE.  of  Pal- 
estine, which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jor> 
dan. 

ASPIS  (-Idis),  or  Clvpba  (-ae),  a  city  on  a 
promontory  of  the  aame  name,  near  the  N.K 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  founded 
Dv  Agathocles,  and  taken  in  the  first  Panic 
W  ar  by  the  Romans. 

ASPLEDON  or  SPLSdON,  a  town  of  the 
Minyae  in  Boeotia,  on  the  river  Melas,  near 
Orchomenns. 

ASSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Clialcidlcfi  in  Mace- 
donLs,  on  the  Singitic  gulf. 

ASSACENI  (-drum),  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the 
rivers  Cophen  (Cahool)  and  Indus. 

ASSXRXCUS  (-1),  king  of  Troy,  son  of  Troiu 
father  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Aeneas.  Hence  the  Ro- 
mans, as  descendants  of  Aeneas,  are  called 
domua  Amaraci, 

ASSBSUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Miletns, 
with  a  temple  of  Athdna  snmamed  A99i1^a. 

ASSORUS  (-i),  a  small  town  in  Sicily  be- 
tween Enna  and  Agyrinm. 

A8SUS  (-1),  a  city  in  the  Troad,  on  the 
Adramyttian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Lesbos :  after- 
wards called  Apollonia;  the  birthplace  of 
Cleanthes  the  Stoic. 

ASSTrIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  country  properly 
BO  called,  in  the  narrowest  sense,  was  a  dis- 
trict of  Asia,  extending  along  the  B.  side  of 
the  Tigris,  which  divided  it  on  the  W.  and 
N.W.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  M.  Niphates  and 
M.  Zagrus,  which  separated  it  firom  Armenia 
and  Media,  and  on  the  S.B.  by  Susiana.  It 
was  watered  by  several  streams,  flowing  into 
the  Tigris  firom  the  E. :  two  of  which,  the 
Lycus  or  Zabatus  {Qreat  Za&),  and  the  Capros 
or  Zabas  or  Anzabas  {LiUU  Zab).  divided  the 
country  into  three  parts:  that  between  the 
Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycua,  called  Aturia 
(a  mere  dialectic  variety  of  Assyria),  was 
probably  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  mon- 
archy,  and  contained  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
NiNvs :  that  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Ca- 
prus  was  called  Adiabene ;  and  the  part  S.B. 
of  the  Capnis  contained  the  districts  of  Apol- 
loniatls  and  Slttacene.— (2)  In  n  wider  eensa 
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Um  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  coontry 
watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigrie,  so 
as  to  indade  Mesopotamia  and  Babvionia.— 
(3)  Bjr  a  farther  extension  the  word  is  nsed 
to  designate  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  its  widest 
sense.  It  was  one  of  the  first  sreat  states 
of  which  we  have  anv  record,  its  repnted 
foonder  was  Ninns,  the  builder  of  the  cap- 
ital city ;  and  in  its  widest  extent  it  included 
the  coontries  just  mentioned,  with  Media, 
Persia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pal- 
estine, except  the  kingdom  of  Jadah.  The 
Ihiitless  expedition  or  Sennacherib  against 
Egypt,  and  the  miracnlons  destruction  of  his 
armv  oefore  Jerusalem  (b.o.  714),  so  weak- 
ened the  empire,  that  the  Medes  revolted  and 
formed  a  separate  kingdom.  lu  b.o.  600.  Nine- 
Teh  was  taken,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  de- 
stroyed by  Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Media. 

ASTA  (-ae).  (1)  (AtH  in  Piedmont)  an  in- 
land town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanarus,  a  Ro- 
man colony.—^  A  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  Gadee,  a  Roman  colony. 

ASTlBORAS  (-ae)  and  ASTXPUS  (-i),  two 
liTers  of  AethiopU,  having  their  sources  In  the 
Uplands  of  A  hyuiniaj  and  imiting  to  form 
the  Nile.  The  land  Inclosed  by  them  was  the 
island  of  Mxaox. 

ASTlCUS  (-D,  a  celebrated  city  of  Bithy- 
nia,  on  the  Simta  Aitaeenwi,  a  bay  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  was  a  colony  from  Megara,  but  after- 
wards received  fresh  colonists  from  Athens. 
who  called  the  place  Olbia.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Lysimachns,  but  was  rebuilt  on  a  neigh- 
boring site  by  Nicomedes  L,  who  named  nis 
new  dty  Nioomzdia. 

ASTlPA  <-ae),  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica. 

ASTlPUa      CASTABOBAS.] 

ASTARTE.    [AraaoDiTs  and  St«ia  Dka.] 

ASTfiRlA  (-ae).  or  ASTfiRlS  (-es),  daugh- 
ter of  the  Titan  Coens  and  Phoebe,  sister  of 
Leto  (Latona),  wife  of  Perses,  and  mother  of 
Hecitd.  In  order  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Zens  she  is  said  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
quail  {orty»\  and  to  have  thrown  herself 
down  from  heaven  into  the  sea,  where  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  island  Atteria 
(the  island  which  had  Allien  from  heaven  like 
a  star),  or  OrtygiOj  afterwards  called  Delos. 
,  ASTtRIS(-idis),orASTSRIA(-ae).a8mall 
island  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

ASTRAEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Themis,  and  goddess  of  Justice,  lived 
during  the  golden  age  among  men ;  but  when 
the  mckedness  of  men  increased  she  with- 
drew to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 
stars,  under  the  name  of  Virgo,  Her  sister 
FitdieiHa  left  the  earth  along  with  her. 

A8TRABUS  (-1),  a  Titan,  husband  of  Bos 
(Auiora),  and  Iktner  of  the  winds  and  the 
sUrs.  Ovid  calls  the  winds  AftroiH  (ad}.) 
fntrmythe  **  Astraean  brothers.** 

ASTttRA  (-ae),  a  river  in  Latium,  flowing 
between  Antium  and  CMrceii  into  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea.  At  its  month  it  formed  a  small  isl- 
and, with  a  town  upon  it,  also  called  Astura, 
WbCTe  Cicero  had  an  estate. 

ASTtTHBS  (-um),  a  warlike  people  In  the 
H.W.  of  Spain,  bounded  on  tne  E.  by  the 
Ototabxi  and  vaccael,  on  the  W.  by  the  Gal- 


laeci,  on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  8b 
by  the  Vettones.  Their  chief  town  was  As- 
tnrica  Augusta  {Aitorga). 

AST7JLGES  (-Li),  son  of  Cyaxares,  last  king 
of  Media,  reigned  B.a  m-U»,  He  was  de- 
posed and  deprived  of  his  dominions  by  his 
grandson  Cyrus.    For  details,  see  Cvsua. 

ASTTlNAX  (-actis),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache.  After  the  capture  of  Troy  the 
Greeks  hurled  him  down  fh>m  the  walls,  that 
he  might  not  restore  the  kingdom  of  Tioy. 


ASTTpJLLAEA  (-ae),  one  of  the  Sporades 
1  the  8.  part  of  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  founded  oy 


the  Megarians. 

ASTTRA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Mysia,  N.W.  of 
Adramyttium. 

XTlBttLUS  (-i),  the  name  in  Apulia  of  the 
parching  8.E  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at 
present  called  AUino  in  Apulia. 

ATABtRIS  or  ATABTRIUM  (-i)^the  high- 
est mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  S.  W.  of  that 
island,  on  which  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Zeus  Atabyrins. 

XTXGI&    [Annsis.] 

ATALANTA  (-ae),  or  XTlLANTB  (-si). 
(1)  The  Arcadian  AtalarUoj  was  a  daughter 
of  lasns  (laslon  or  lasius)  and  Clymene.  She 
was  exposed  by  her  father  in  her  inlkncy,  and 
was  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Ar^ 
temis  (Diana).  After  she  had  grown  up  she 
lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew  the  centaurs 
who  pursued  her,  and  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt.  Her  father  subsequently  rec- 
ognized her  as  his  daughter;  and  when  he 
d^ired  her  to  marry,  she  reouired  every  suit- 
or to  contend  with  her  in  tne  foot-race,  be- 
cause she  was  the  most  swift-footed  of  mor- 
tals. If  he  conquered  her.  he  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  her  hand ;  if  he  was  conquered, 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  She  conquered 
many  suitors,  but  was  at  length  overcome  by 
MTlanlon  with  the  assistance  of  AphrodliS 
(Venus).  The  gpddess  had  given  him  3  eold- 
en  apples,  and  dnrinir  the  race  he  had  drop- 
ped them  one  after  tne  other ;  their  beauty 
charmed  Atalanta  so  much  that  she  could  not 
abstain  from  gathering  them,  and  Mlluilon 
thus  gained  the  goal  before  her.  She  accord- 
ingly became  his  wife.  They  were  subse- 
quentlv  both  metamorphosed  into  lions,  !>»• 
cause  thev  had  profkned  by  their  embraces 
the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).—^)  The 
BoeoUan  AtakaUa,  The  same  stories  are  re- 
lated of  her  as  of  the  Arcadian  Atalanta,  ex- 
cept that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  dillerently.  Thus  she  is  said  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to 
have  been  married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  foot- 
race is  transfiBrred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestu^ 
and  the  sanctuary  profaned  was  a  temple  of 
Cybele.  who  metamorphosed  them  into  lions, 
and  yoked  them  to  her  chariot 

XTXLANTfi  (-es),  a  town  of  Macedonia  on 
the  Axins. 

ATXRANTES  (-urn),  a  people  In  the  E  of 
Libya,  between  the  C^aramantes  and  Atlantes. 

ATARNEUS,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mysla, 
opposite  to  Lesbos ;  a  colony  of  the  Chians ; 
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the  residence  of  the  tyrant  UermiaB,  vrith 
whom  Aristotle  resided  some  time. 

ITAX  i'&cis:  Aude),  originally  called  Nar- 
bo,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rising  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  flowing  by  Narbo  Manias 
into  the  Lacns  Rnbresns  or  KubrenslSi  which 
is  connected  with  the  sea. 

XTfi  (-^s),  daughter  of  Eris  or  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter), was  an  ancient  Qreek  divinity,  who  led 
botn  gods  and  men  into  rash  and  inconsider- 
ate actions. 

ATEIUS  CiPlTO.    [Capito.] 

JLTELLA  (-ae :  Avermi).  a  town  in  Campa- 
nia between  Capna  and  Neapolls.  orieiually 
inhabited  by  the  Oscans,  afterwaras  a  Roman 
manicipium  and  a  colony.  Atella  owes  Its 
celebrity  to  the  AUlUnuu  FcUmlae,  or  Oscan 
farces,  which  took  their  name  Item  this  town. 

ATERNUM  (-i :  Peseara),  a  town  in  central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Aternus,  was  the  common  harbor  of  the 
Vestini,  Marniciui,  and  PelignL 

ATEKNU8.    [Atbb«cm.] 

XTESTB  (-ds :  E8te)t  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
country  of  tlie  Veneii  in  Upper  Italy. 

ITHICUS  (-1),  a  town  in  Lyncestis  in  Mac- 
edonia. 

ATRIMXNIA  (-ae),  a  monntainons  conn- 
try  in  the  8.  of  Eplms,  on  the  W.  side  of  Pin- 
dus,  of  which  Argithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  Atham&ues  were  a  Thessalian  people, 
who  had  been  driven  oat  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Lapithae. 

XTHAMAS  (-antis),  son  of  Aeolns  and 
Bnarete,  and  king  of  Orchomenns  in  Boeotia. 
At  the  commana  of  Hera  (Juno),  Athanias 
married  NepheliS,  by  whom  he  became  the  Ei- 
ther of  Phrfaras  and  Helle.  [PHKIXl'B.]  But 
be  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmns,  by  whom  he  be^ot 
Learchns  and  Melicertes.  Having  thns  in- 
cnrred  the  anger  both  of  Hera  and  of  Nephele, 
Athamas  was  seized  with  madness,  and  in 
this  state  killed  his  own  son,  Learchtis.  Ino 
threw  herself  with  Melicertes  into  the  sea, 
and  both  were  changed  into  marine  deities, 
Ino  becoming  Lencothea,  and  Melicertes  Pa- 
laemon.  Athamas,  as  the  mnrderer  of  his 
son,  was  obliged  to  flee  ft'om  Boeotia,  and  set- 
tlea  in  Thessaly.— Hence  we  have  Athaman- 
ttddea  (-a«),  son  of  Athamas,  i.  e,  Palaemon  ; 
and  Athamantis  (-Idia).  daughter  of  Athamas, 
i.€.Ue\\e. 

XTHXnXgTA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ilergetes  in  Hlspania  Tarraconensia. 

ATHENA  (-ae),  or  XTHENB  (-es),  called 
MiNERVA  by  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She  is  fre- 
/qnently  called  litllasAthenOf  or  simply  iWkis. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Zens  (Jnpiter)  and 
Metis.  Before  her  birth  Zens  swallowed  her 
mother;  and  Athena  afterwards  spmng  forth 
from  the  head  of  Zens  with  a  mishty  war- 
shout  and  in  complete  armor.  As  her  father 
was  the  most  powerful  and  her  mother  the 
wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  a  goddess  in  whom  pow- 
er and  wisdom  were  harmoniously  blended. 
She  appears  as  the  preserver  of  the  state  and 
of  every  thing  which  gives  to  the  state  strength 


Ath«OB  (Min«nrii>. 
(From  •  Statae  iu  th«  poMcMion  of  Mr.  Hope.^ 

and  prosperity.— As  the  protectress  of  agrl- 
cnltnre,  Athena  is  represented  as  creating  the 
olive<tree  (see  below),  inventing  the  plow  and 
rake,  etc  She  was  the  patroness  of  both  the 
naafnl  and  elegant  arts,  each  as  weavine.  [See 
Araounb.1  Later  writers  make  her  the  god- 
dess of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  As  the 
patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  maintained 
the  authority  of  law  and  order  in  the  courts 
and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  She  was  be- 
lieved to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court  of 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  She  also  protect- 
ed the  state  fh)m  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a  warlike  divinity. 
In  the  war  of  Zens  against  the  sianta,  she 
buried  Bnceladus  under  the  islana  of  Sicily, 
and  slew  Pallas.  In  the  Tn^an  war  she  sided 
with  the  Greeks.  As  a  goddess  of  war  she 
usuallv  appears  in  armor,  with  the  aegis  and 
a  golaen  staff.  In  the  centre  of  her  breast- 
plate or  shield  appears  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  Gorgon.  She  is  represented  as  a  virgin- 
divinity,  whose  heart  is  inaccessible  to  the 
passion  of  love.  Tiresias  was  deprived  of 
sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the  bath ;  and 
Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  who  had  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight.  Athena  was  worshiped  In  all  parts 
of  Greece.  She  was  especially  the  protecting 
deity  of  Athens  and  Attica.  The  tale  ran 
that  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops  both  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  Athena  contended  for  the  jxw- 
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AUmm  (BilMrrm).    (Buioll,  Admlnnda,  pi.  41.) 


session  of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that 
whichever  of  them  prodaced  a  g:ift  most  ose- 
tal  to  mortals  should  have  possession  of  the 
land.  Poseidon  stmck  the  nronud  with  his 
trident,  and  straightway  a  norse  appeared. 
Athena  then  planted  the  olive.  The  gods 
therenpon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
nsefol  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the 
citv  to  the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  called 
Athenae.  At  Athens  the  ma^iflcent  festival 
c€  the  PonathenoM  was  celeorated  in  honor 
of  the  goddess.  At  this  festival  took  place  the 
grand  procession  which  was  represented  on 
uie  fHeze  of  the  Parthenon.  Respecting  her 
worship  in  Italy,  see  Minsuva.  The  owl,  ser- 
pent, cock,  and  olive-tree  were  sacred  to  her. 
XTHC!7AE  (-&mm:  AtKena)y  the  capital  of 
Attica,  abont  4  miles  ttom  the  sea,  between 
the  small  rivers  Cephissns  on  the  W.  and  IHs- 
sns  on  the  R,  the  latter  of  which  flowed 
thiongh  the  town.  The  most  ancient  part  of 
it,  the  Aeropnia^  is  said  to  have  been  bailt  by 
the  mythical  Cecrops,  but  the  city  itself  is 


said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Thesens,  who 
nnited  the  18  independent  states  or  townships 
of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  made  Athens 
its  capital  The  city  was  bamed  by  Xerxes 
in  B.a  480,  bnt  was  soon  rebnilt  under  the 
administration  of  Themistocles,  and  was 
adorned  with  public  buildings  by  Cimon,  and 
especially  by  rericles,  in  whose  time  (B.o.4d0- 
429)  it  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  Its 
beautv  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  public  build- 
ings, for  the  private  houses  were  mostly  in- 
significant, and  its  streets  badly  laid  out.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  it 
contained  10,000  houses,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  12  inhabitants  to  a  house,  would  give  a 
population  of  180,000,  though  some  writers 
make  the  inhabitants  as  many  as  180,000. 
Under  the  Romans,  Athens  continued  to  be  a 
great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained  many 
privileges  and  immunities  when  the  south  or 
Greece  was  formed  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  It  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture 
by  Sulla,  B.a  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many 
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of  its  privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also 
daring  the  early  centnries  of  the  Christian 
era,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning ;  and 
the  Romans  were  accnstomed  to  send  their 
sons  to  Athens,  as  to  a  Universitj,  for  the 


large  sams  of  money  npon  beautifying  the  city 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aorelins.— Athena  consist- 
ed of  two  distinct  parts :  L  Tfte  City^  proper!  j 
so  called,  divided  into,  1.  The  Upper  City  or 
Acropolis,  nnd,  2.  The  Lower  City,  snrroanded 


completion  of  their  edncation.  Hadrian,  who 
was  very  partial  to  Athens,  and  fireqnently 
resided  in  the  city  (a.d.  12ft-128),  adorned  it 
with  many  now  bnildings,  and  bis  example 
was  followed  by  Herodes  Atticns,  who  spent 


with  walls  by  Theralstocles.  IL  The  8  har- 
bor towns  of  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phald- 
rum,  also  surrounded  with  walls  by  Themi»- 
tocles,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  means 
of  ths  long  woUf,  built  under  the  administnk- 
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tion  of  Pericles.  The  long  walls  consisted  of 
the  wall  to  PhalSrnm  on  the  £..  8S  stadia  long 
(abont  4  miles),  and  of  the  wall  to  Piraeus  on 
the  W.,  40  stadia  long  (abont  4^  miles) ;  be- 
tween these  two,  at  a  short  distance  f^om  the 
latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was 
erected,  thns  making  2  walls  leading  to  the 
Piraeus,  with  a  narrow  passage  between  them. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  was  174i  stadia 
(nearly  SS  miles),  of  which  48  stadia  (nearly 
6k  miles)  belonged  to  the  city,  75  stadia  (9} 
miles)  to  the  long  walls,  and  Mi  stadia  (7  miles) 
to  Piraeos,  Monychia,  and  PhalSrnm.— The 
Acropolis,  also  called  Ceeropia  firom  its  re- 
pated  founder,  was  a  steep  rock  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dty.  about  150  feet  high,  1150  feet 
long,  and  600  broad.  On  the  wi  end  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  access  is  alone  practicable, 
were  the  magnificent  PropyUua^  or  **  the  Bn- 
trances,**  buflt  by  Pericles.  The  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  was  covered  with  temples,  stat- 
ues of  bronze  and  marble,  and  various  other 
works  of  art.  Of  the  tenvples,  the  grandest 
was  the  ParthSnon^  sacred  to  the  **vlrgln " 
goddess  Athena ;  and  N.  of  the  Parthenon 
was  the  magnificent  EreehUUum,  containing 
8  separate  temples,  one  of  Athena  PoHas,  or 
the '' Protectress  of  the  State  *'  the  Erechth^ 
nm  proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheiis,  and 
the  Pandrosium,  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Between  the  Par- 
thenon and  ErechthSum  was  the  colossal  stat- 
ue of  Athena  Promachos,  or  the  *'  Fighter  in 
the  Front,**  whose  helmet  and  spear  was  the 
first  oUect  on  the  Acropolis  visible  firom  the 
sea.  The  lower  city  was  built  In  the  plain 
round  the  Acropolis,  but  this  plain  also  con- 
tained several  hills,  especially  in  the  S.W. 
part. 

XTHfiNAEUH  (-1),  Sn  general  a  temple  or 
place  sacred  to  Athena  (Aunerva).  The  name 
was  specially  given  to  a  school  founded  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  abont  a.ti.  13^ 
for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific 
studies. 

iTHfiNAEUS  (-i),  a  learned  Greek  gram- 
marian, of  Nancraiis  in  Egypt,  lived  about 
▲.D.  230,  first  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at 
Borne.  His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deip- 
notopfuatae,  1  a.  the  Banquet  qf  the  Learned, 
consistine  of  an  immense  mass  of  anecdotes, 
of  extradM  flrom  the  ancient  writers,  and  of 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, especially  on  gastronomy.  Athenaeus 
represents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend 
Tfmocrates  a  fhll  account  of  the  conversation 
at  a  banquet  in  Rome,  at  which  Galen,  the 
physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  Jurist,  were  among 
tliegneets. 

XTH8NOD(5RUS(-i).  (l)OfTarsu8,aStoIc 
philosophor,  sumamed  CoanYLio,  was  keeper 
of  the  Horary  at  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M.  Cato, 
at  whose  house  he  died.  —  (2)  Of  Tarsus, 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  sumamed  Cananitss, 
ftom  Cana,  in  Clllcia,  the  birthplace  of  his 
Cither.  He  taught  at  Apollonia  in  Epims, 
where  the  young  Octavius  (subsequentlv  the 
emperor  Augustus)  was  one  of  his  disciples. 
He  accompanied  the  latter  to  Rome,  and  be- 
eame  one  of  his  Intixnate  friends. 


iTHfiSIS  (-is ;  Adiff$  or  JStseA),  rises  In  the 
Rhaetlan  Alps,  receives  the  ATlGlS  {Biaaeh). 
flows  through  Upper  Italy  past  Verona,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  many  months. 

ITHOS  {Dot,  Ath6 ;  Aee.  AthSn  and  Athfi ; 
AbL  Athd),  the  mountainous  peninsula,  also 
called  Act£,  which  projects  fh>m  Chalcidico  in 
Macedonia.  At  its  extremity  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  6849  feet ;  the  voyage  round  It  was 
so  dreaded  by  mariners  that  Xerxes  had  a 
canal  cut  through  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  to  af- 
ford a  passage  to  his  fleet  The  isthmus  is 
abont  li  miles  across ;  and  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day.  The  peninsula  contained  several  flour- 
ishing cities  in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded 
with  numerous  monasteries,  cloisters,  and 
chapels.  In  these  monasteries  some  valua- 
ble mSS.  of  ancient  authors  have  been  discor- 
ered. 

ATIA,  mother  of  Auqustub. 

XTinuS  RfiGt^US.    [RMums.] 

XTTNA  (-ae:  Atina),  a  town  of  the  Volscl 
in  Latium,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

ATINTXNES  (-nm),  an  Epirot  people  In 
Illyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 

ATLANTICUM  MlRE.  [Ooxaktts.] 
ATLANTIS  (-Idis),  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  a  great  island  W.  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  in  the  ocean,  opposite  Mount  Atlas ; 
it  possessed  a  numerous  population,  and  was 
adorned  with  every  beauty;  its  powerful 

Srinces  invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  out  were 
efeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies: 
its  inhabitants  afterwards  became  wicked  and 
Impious,  and  the  island  was  in  consequence 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  in  a  day  and  a 
night  This  legend  is  given  by  Plato  in  the 
Timaeusj  and  is  said  to  nave  been  related  to 
Solon  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  Canary 
Islands,  or  the  Azores,  which  perhaps  were 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  legend :  but  some  modem  writ- 
ers regard  it  as  indicative  of  a  vagne  belief 
in  antiquity  in  the  existence  of  the  W.  hemi- 
sphere. 

ATLAS  (-antis),  son  of  lapetus  and  ClymA- 
n€,  and  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Bpime- 
theus.  He  made  war  with  the  other  Titans 
upon  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and,  being  conquered, 
was  condenmed  to  bear  heaven  on  his  head 
and  hands.  The  myth  seems  to  have  arisen 
fh>m  the  idea  that  lofty  monntaius  supported 
the  heaven.  Another  tradition  relates  that 
Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and  asked  for  shelter, 
which  was  refhsed,  whereupon  Perseus,  by 
means  of  the  head  of  Medusa,  changed  him 
into  M.  Atlas,  on  which  rested  heaven  with 
all  its  stars.  Atlas  was  the  Cither  of  the 
Pleiades  by  PleldnS  or  by  Hesperis ;  of  the 
Hyades  and  Hesperldes  by  Aethra ;  and  of 
Oenomaus  and  Mala  bv  Ster6pe.  DI5n€  and 
Calypso,  Hyas  and  Hespems,  are  likewise 
called  his  chUAren.—AtlanOdde^t  a  descend- 
ant of  Atlas,  especially  Mercury,  his  grandson 
by  Maia,  and  Hermaphroditus,  son  of  Mer- 
cury.—iitlonMot  Ana  AtlanUBt  A  female  de- 
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•cendant  of  Atlas,  especially  one  of  the  Ple- 
Uda  and  Hyada. 


AtlM.    (From  the  FarntM  collMtlon  now  at  NaplM.) 


ATLAS  MONS  was  the  general  name  of 
the  great  mountain  range  which  covers  the 
surface  of  N.  AfHca  between  the  Mediterra* 
nean  and  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)  on  the  N. 
and  S.,  and  the  Atlantic  ana  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
on  the  W.  and  B. 

ATOSSA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
euccesfiilvely  of  her  orother  CamDy^es,  of 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Xerxes. 

ATRAE  (-ftrum),  or  HATRA  (-ac),  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city  on  a  high  mountain  in  Meeo- 
potamia,  Inhaoited  by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

ATRAX  (-ftcis),  a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  In 
Thessaly,  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebtl  so  call- 
ed from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of  Pen6ns 
and  Bnra,  and  rather  of  Caenens  and  Hippo- 
damala.  Hence  Caeneus  is  called  AtrdelaeSf 
and  Hippodamia  ^trdcic. 

ATRfiBlTES  (-um),  a  people  In  Gallia  Bel- 

Slca,  in  the  modem  Artoia.  which  is  a  comm- 
on of  their  name.  Their  capital  was  Ke- 
metocenna  or  Nemetacum,  subsequently  Atre- 
bati.  now  Arras.  Part  of  them  crossed  over 
to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt  in  the  upper 
ralley  of  the  Thames,  in  (ktfordahire  and 
Berkshire. 

ATRBUS  (-^  dl,  or  el),  son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamia,  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  oroth- 
er of  Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pxlops.]  He 
was  first  married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Pllsthenes ;  then  to  Auro- 
pS,  the  widow  of  his  son  Pllsthenes,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and 
Anazibia,  either  by  Pllsthenes  or  by  AtreuB 


[AoAMKMKOK] ;  sud  Isstly  to  Pelopia,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  The  tragic 
fote  of  the  house  of  Pelops  afforded  materials 
to  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  In  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  their  half-brother  Chrysip- 
pus,  Atreus  and  Thyestes  were  obliged  to 
take  to  flight ;  they  were  hospitably  received 
at  Mycenae ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Burys- 
theus,  Atreus  became  king  of  Mycenae.  Thy- 
estes seduced  Aorope,  the  wife  of  Atreus,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished  by  his  brother ; 
from  his  place  of  exile  he  sent  Pllsthenes,  the 
son  of  Atreus,  whom  he  bad  brought  up  as 
his  own  child,  in  order  to  slay  Atreus ;  but 
Pllsthenes  fell  by  the  hands  of  Atreus,  who 
did  not  know  that  he  was  his  own  son.  In 
order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus,  pretending  to 
be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled  him  to 
Mycenae,  killed  his  two  sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a  banquet,  who  un- 
wittingly partook  of  the  horrid  meaL  Thy- 
estes fled  with  horror^nd  the  gods  cursed 
Atreus  and  his  house.  The  kingdom  of  Atreus 
was  now  visited  by  fiunine^nd  the  oracle  ad* 
vised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes.  Atreus, 
who  went  out  in  search  of  him.  came  to  king 
Thesprotns,  where  he  married  nis  third  wife, 
Pelopia.  the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whom 
Atreus  oelieved  to  be  a  daughter  of  Thespro- 
tns. Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child  by 
her  own  father.  This  child,  Aegisthus,  after- 
wards slew  Atreus,  because  the  latter  had 
commanded  him  to  slay  his  own  father,  Thy- 
estes.   [Aegisthub.3 

ATRlA.    [AnniA.] 

ATRTDES  or  ATRIDA  (-ae),  a  descendant 
of  Atreus,  espedaliy  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus. 

ATROPiTBNE  (-es),  or  Media  Atropatia, 
the  N.W.part  of  Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia, 
named  after  AtropAtes,  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  having  been  made  its  governor  by 
Alexander,  founded  there  a  kingdom,  whicn 
long  remained  independent. 

ATROPOS.    [MoiiAK.] 

ATTA  (-ae),  T.  QUINTIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  died  b.o.  78.  His  surname  Atta 
was  given  him  from  a  dei^t  in  his  feet  His 
plays  were  acted  even  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. 

ATTXLIA  (-ac).  (1)  A  citv  of  Lydia,  for- 
merly called  AgroTra.— (2)  A  city  on  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia,  founded  by  Attains  IL  Phila- 
delphus,  and  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 
P.  servilius  Isauricus. 

ATTiLUS  (-1),  king  of  Pergamus.  (1)  Son 
of  Attains,  a  brother  of  Phlletaerus,  succeeded 
his  cousin  Eumenes  L.  and  reigned  B.a  dil- 
197.  He  took  part  witti  the  Romans  against 
Philip  and  the  Achaeans.  He  was  a  wise  and 
Just  prince,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  pat- 
ronage of  literature.  —  (2)  sumamed  Pini.A- 
DELPHUB,  Sd  son  of  Attslus,  succeeded  his 
brother  Eumenes  II.,  and  reigned  169-13S. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans, 
and  he  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences. 
—(3)  Sumamed  Pniix>nT0it,  son  of  Eumenes 
IL  and  Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle  At- 
tains n.,  and  reigned  188-183.  In  his  will,  be 
made  the  Romans  his  heirs;  but  his  Dug" 
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Coin  of  AtUlu  L 

dom  was  claimed  by  Axistonictw.    [Aszbtoki- 

OU8.] 

ATTHIS  or  ATTI8.  [Attioa.3 
ATTiCA  (-ae),  a  diylrion  of  Greece,  has 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  Aegaeao  sea,  while  the  third 
is  separated  (W>m  Boeotia  on  the  N.  by  the 
monntains  Cithaeron  and  Fames.  Megaris, 
which  boands  it  on  the  N.  W.,  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Attica.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called 
Aele  and  AeHee^  or  the  *' coastland*'  [Aotx], 
firom  which  the  later  form  Attica  is  said  to 
have  been  derived.  Accordine  to  tradition  it 
derived  its  name  from  AtthUy  the  daughter 
of  the  mythical  king  Cranaas;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Att-tea  may  contain  the  root 
Att  or  A th  which  we  find  in  Atthis  and  Athe- 
no.  Attica  is  divided  by  many  ancient  writ- 
ers into  8  districts.  1.  The  Uighlanda,  the  N.R 
of  the  country.  «.  Tlu  Plain,  the  N.W.  of 
the  conntrr,  inclnding  both  the  plain  round 
Athens  and  the  plain  ronnd  Elensis,  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Zoster.  8.  The 
8ea-eoa9t  ]>i»triet,  the  S.  pari  of  the  conn  try, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  Snniam.  Be- 
sides these  8  divisions  we  also  read  of  a  4th, 
ThA  Midland  District^  still  called  MfsitQia,  an 
nndnlating  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try. The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fertile: 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for  grow- 
ing com ;  bat  it  produces  olives,  flg^  and 
grapes,  especially  the  2  former,  in  great  per- 
fection. The  country  is  dry;  the  chief  river 
is  the  Cephissns,  rising  in  Paraee  and  flow- 
ing through  the  Athenian  plain.  The  abun- 
dxmce  of  wild  flowers  in  the  country  made  the 
honey  of  M.  Hymettus  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. Excellent  marble  was  obtained  trom 
the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  N.K  of  Athens, 
and  a  considerable  supply  of  silver  trom.  the 
mines  of  Laurium  near  Snnlum.  The  area  of 
Attica,  including  the  island  of  Salamis,  which 
belonged  to  it,  contained  between  700  and  800 
square  miles ;  and  its  population  in  its  flour- 
ishing period  was  prooably  about  600,000,  of 
which  nearly  fonr-flfths  were  slaves.  Attica  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inliabitedby  Pe- 
lasgians.  Its  most  ancient  political  division 
was  into  19  independent  states,  attributed  to 
Cuntops,  who  according  to  some  legends  came 
fh)m  Egypt.  Subeeqnently  Ion,  the  grandson 
of  Hellen,  divided  the  people  into  4  tribes, 
Odeontet,  HopUUs,  Argadet^  and  Aegieore»; 
and  Tbesena,  who  united  the  IS  independent 
states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body,  and 


made  Athens  the  capital, 
again  divided  the  nation 
into  8  classes,  the  EupatH- 
dot,  Oeomort,  and  Demi^ 
urgi,  Clisthenes  (B.a  610) 
abolished  the  old  tribes 
and  created  10  new  ones, 
accordine  to  a  geograph- 
ical division :  these  trioes 
were  subdivided  into  174 
demi  or  townships. 

ATTICUS  HERODES, 
TiBfiRlUS  CLAUDIUS, 
a  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, bora  about  a.d.  104, 
at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He 
taught  rhetoric  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome. 
The  fhture  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.Yerus 
were  among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninus  Pius 
raised  him  to  the  consuiship  in  148.  He  pos- 
sessed immense  wealth,  a  great  part  of  wnlch 
he  spent  in  embellishing  Athens.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  76,  in  ISO. 

ATTICUS,  POMPONIUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
eques,  born  at  Rome.  b.o.  100.  His  proper 
name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius,  the 
brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caecilius  Pom- 
ponianus  Atticus.  His  surname,  Atticus,  was 
eiven  him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in 
Athens,  and  ills  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  kept 
aloof  from  all  political  aflidrs,  and  thus  lived 
on  Intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties  His  chief  fHend  was 
Cicero,  whose  correspondence  with  him,  be- 

§  inning  in  68  and  continued  down  to  Cicero's 
eath,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity.  He  purchased  an  estate  at  Bu- 
throtnm  in  Epiras,  in  which  place,  as  well  as 
at  Athens  and  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits 
and  commercial  undertakings.  He  died  in 
B. a  88,  at  the  age  of  77,  of  voluntary  starva- 
tion, when  he  found  that  he  was  attacked  by 
an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilia  bore  him 
only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pomponia  or  Cae- 
cilia,  who  was  married  to  M.  Yipsanius  Agrip* 
pa.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  ora- 
tor. In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the 
Epicurean  sect. 

ATTlLA  (-ae),  a  king  of  the  Huns,  reigned 
A.i>.  484-463.  Such  terror  did  he  inspire  in 
the  ancient  world  that  he  was  called  *'  the 
Scourge  of  God.**  His  career  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  The  first  (a.t>.  446-^460)  con- 
sists of  the  ravage  of  the  Eastern  empire  be- 
tween the  Enxine  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
second  of  his  invasion  of  the  Western  em- 
pire (460-462).  He  took  Aqullela  in  462,  after 
a  siege  of  8  months,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  inter- 
view with  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  He  died  in 
468,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tifhl  girl,  by  Uie  bursting  of  a  olood-vessel. 

ATTIUS.    [Aoonis.] 

ATTIUS  or  ATTUS  NAVlUS.    ENAVirs.] 

XTtJ^RUS  (-i :  Adour),  a  river  in  Aqnitania, 
rising  in  the  Pyrenees  and  flowing  through 
the  territory  of  the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 
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XTYS  or  ATTY8  (-v68).  (1)  A  bcantlftil 
Bhcpherd  of  Phrygla,  beloved  by  Cybele.  Hav- 
in;;  proved  unfaitbfiil  to  the  goddess,  he  was 
thrown  by  her  into  a  state  of  madness,  and 
was  changed  into  a  fir-tree.— (2)  A  Latin  chief, 
ft-om  whom  the  Atia  Gens  derived  its  origin, 
and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed  to  be 
descended  on  his  mother's  side. 

AUFIDSNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Samniom  on 
the  river  Sngrus. 

AUFIDUS  (i-),  the  principal  river  of  Apulia, 
flowing  with  a  rapid  curreut  into  the  Adriatic. 
Yennsia,  the  birthplace  of  Horace,  was  on  the 
Aufldus. 

AUGE  C-^),  or  AUGIA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Alens  and  Nearea,  was  a  priestess  ofAthena, 
and  mother  by  Hercules  of  Telephus.  [Telb- 
PHiTs.]  She  afterwards  married  Teuthras, 
king  of  the  Mysians. 
AUGfiAS  or  AUGlAa  [Heboulu.] 
AUGlLA  (-drum),  an  oasis  in  the  Great 
Desert  of  Africa,  10  days'  journey  W.  of  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon,  abounding  in  date  palms. 

AUGUSTA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  towns 
founded  or  colonized  by  Augustus.    Of  these 
one  of  the  most  important  was  Auoitsta  Prak- 
tobIa  {Ao9ta),  a  town  of  the  Salassi  in  Upper 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine 
Alps.    The  modem  town  still  contains  manv 
Roman  remains :  the  most  important  of  whida 
are  the  town  gates  and  a  triumphal  arch. 
AUGUSTObONA.    CTrioassks.] 
AUGUSTODtJT^UM.    [Bibbaote.] 
AUGUSTONEMfiTUM.    [Abverni.] 
AUGUSTtTLUS,  ROMtTLUS  (-i),  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  deposed  by 
Odoacer.A.T>.470. 

AUGUSTUS  (i-),  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
was  bom  on  the  88d  of  September,  b.o.  C3,  and 
was  the  son  of  C.  Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter 
of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His 
original  name  was  C.  Oetaviwt,  and,  after  his 
adoption  by  his  great-uncle,  C.  Juliua  Caesar 
Octavianru.  Augustus  was  only  a  title  given 
him  by  the  senate  and  the  people  in  b.o.  27, 
to  ezpreee  their  veneration  for  him.  He  was 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Apollonia,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  nncle*s  murder  at 
Rome,  in  March,  44.  He  forthwith  set  out  for 
Italy,  and  upon  landing  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  oy  the  troops:  He  first  Joined 
the  republican  party  in  order  to  crush  Antony, 
against  whom  he  fought  at  Mutina  in  con- 
junction with  the  8  consuls,  C.  Vibius  Pansa 
and  A.  Hirtius.  Antony  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  fiy  across  the  Alps ;  and  the  death 
of  the  2  consuls  gave  Augustus  the  command 
of  all  their  troops.  He  now  returned  to  Rome, 
and  compelled  the  senate  to  elect  him  consul, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  reconciled 
to  Antony.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Roman 
world  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidns,  under  the  title  of  tri- 
umviri rei  p^iblicae  eonstitttenda^  and  that  this 
arrangement  should  last  for  the  next  6  years.  I 
They  published  a  ^omrriptio  or  list  of  all  their  i 
enemies^  whose  lives  were  to  be  sacrificed  I 
and  their  property  confiscated:  upwards  of 
8000  equites  and  800  senators  were  put  to 
death,  among  whom  waa  Cicero.    Soon  after- 1 


wards  Augustus  and  Antony  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  defeated  Brutus  and  Caseins  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  by  which 
the  hopes  of  the  republican  party  were  min- 
ed. Augustus  returned  to  Italy,  where  a  new 
war  awaited  him  (41),  excited  by  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony.  She  was  suppori«d  by  L.  An- 
tonius,  the  consul  and  brother  of  the  triumvir 
who  threw  himself  into  the  fortified  town  of 
Perasia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in  taking 
in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
war,  but  the  death  of  Fuhia  led  to  a  reconcil- 
iation between  the  triumvirs,  who  concluded  a 
peace  at  Brandnsium.  A  new  division  of  the 
provinces  was  again  made :  Augustus  obtain- 
ed all  the  parts  of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town 
of  Scodra  in  Illyricnm,  Antony  the  E.  prov- 
inces, and  Lepidus  Africa.  Antony  married 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  alliance.  In  M  Augustus  con- 
quered Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  hela  possession 
of  Sicily  for  many  years  with  a  powerftil  fieet. 
Lepidus,  who  had  landed  in  Sicily  to  support 
Augustus,  was  also  subdued  by  Angustua, 
striped  of  his  power,  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
being  allowed  to  retain  the  dignity  of  ponti- 
fex  maximns.  Meantime,  Antony  had  repu- 
diated Octavia,  on  account  of  his  love  for 
Cleopatra,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of 
the  Roman  people  by  his  arbitrary  coodact. 


The  senate  declared  war  against  Cleopatra ; 
and  in  September,  d.o.  81,  the  fieet  of  Augustus 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Antony's  near 
Actium  in  Acamania.  In  the  following  year 
(30)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egypt  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  safety  fh)m 
Actium,  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  Augustus 
thus  became  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world,  but  he  declined  all  honors  and 
distinctions  which  were  calculated  to  remind 
the  Romans  of  kingly  power.  On  the  death 
of  Lepidus  in  18  he  became  pontifex  maxi- 
mns. On  state  matters,  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  he  consulted 
his  i>er8onal  fjriendi*,  Maecenas,  M.  Agrippa, 
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M.  Valeriaa  Messalla  Corvinns,  and  Aslnins 
Pollio.  The  ware  of  Augustas  were  chiefly 
nndertaken  to  protect  the  frontiere  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  Most  of  them  were  carried 
on  hy  his  relations  and  friends,  but  he  con- 
ducted a  few  of  them  in  person.  Thus,  in  27, 
he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Astures 
in  Spain.  In  20  he  went  to  Srria,  where  he 
received  from  Phra&tes,  the  Parthian  mon- 
arch, the  standards  and  prisonere  which  had 
been  taken  fh>m  Crassus  and  Antony.  He 
died  at  Nola,  on  the  29th  of  August,  a.p.  14, 
at  the  a^e  of  76.  His  last  wife  was  Liyia, 
who  had  oeen  preyionsly  the  wife  of  Tiberius 
Nero.  He  had  no  children  by  Livia,  and  only 
a  daughter  Julia  by  his  former  wife  Scribonia. 
Julia  was  manied  to  Agrippa,  and  her  2  sons, 
Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar,  were  destined  by 
Augustus  as  his  successors.  On  the  death  of 
these  two  yonths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  Tiberias,  the  son  of  Livia  by  her  former 
husband,  and  to  make  him  his  colleague  and 
■uccessor.    [Tibbbidb.] 

AULERCI  (-drum),  a  powerful  Gallic  people 
dwelling  between  the  Sequana  {Seine)  and  the 
Liger  {L<nre)f  and  divided  into  3  tribes.— (1) 
A.£bukotTor8,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  in  the  modem  Normandy ;  their 
capital  was  Mediolannm,  afterwards  called 
Eburovlces  iEvreux).—{2)  A.  Cbnomani,  S.W. 
of  the  preceding,  near  the  Liger ;  their  capital 
was  Sabdinnum  (U  Mans).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod some  of  the  Cenomani  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  Upper  luly.— (3)  A.  Buamno- 
YloES,  £.  of  the  Cenomani,  near  the  Aedui, 
whose  clients  they  were. 

AULIS  (-is  or  Idis),  a  harbor  in  Boeotia  on 
the  Euripua,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled 
before  sailing  against  Troy. 

AULON  (-«nl8).  (1)  A  district  and  town  on 
the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  with  a  tern- 

}>le  of  Aesculapius.— (^  A  town  in  Chalcidlcd 
n  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonic  gulf.— (3)  A 
fertile  valley  near  Tarentom,  celebrated  for 
its  wine. 

AURBLllNI.    [Gbwabum.] 

AURfiLllNUS  (-1),  Roman  emperor,  a.t>. 
270-27S,  bom  at  Sirmiam  in  Pannouiiu  and 
socceesor  of  Claudius  II.  He  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  Italy. 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Polmyra,  whom  he  defeated,  took 
prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  to  Rome.  [Zk- 
MOBtA.]  He  then  recovered  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  usurper 
Tetrioas.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  snr- 
roonded  the  city  with  a  new  line  of  walls. 
He  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had  been  first 
conquered  bv  Trajan,  and  made  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
the  boundary  of  the  empire.  He  was  killea 
by  some  of  his  ofBcere  while  preparing  to 
march  against  the  Persians 

AURBUfUS  ANT5NINU8,  M.,  usually  call- 
ed M.  AURELlUS  (-1),  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
161-180,  commonly  called  "the  philosopher," 
was  bora  at  Rome  a.p.121.  He  was  aoopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  when  the  latter  was  adopt- 
ed by  Hadrian,  and  married  Fanstina,  tne 
daogbter  of  Pins  (188).    On  the  death  of  An- 
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toninns  in  ICl,  he  sacceeded  to  the  throne,  bnt 
he  admitted  to  an  equal  share  <^  the  sot- 
ereign  power  L.  Aurelioa  VemB.  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Pins  at  the  same  time  as  Marcos 
himself.  Soon  after  their  accession  Vems  was 
dispatched  to  the  East,  and  for  4  years  (▲.!>. 
168-166)  carried  on  war  with  great  success 
against  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  over 
whom  his  lieutenants,  especially  Avidius  Cas- 
sias, gained  many  victories.  He  subsequent- 
ly prosecuted  a  war  fur  many  years  with  the 
Marcomanni,  Quadi,  and  the  other  barbarians 
dwelling  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  em- 

{ire,  ft'om  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the 
llyrian  border.  Yerus  died  in  160.  In  174 
Aurelins  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Ouadi,  mainly  through  a  violent  storm,  which 
tnrew  the  barbarians  into  concision.  This 
storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  pray- 
ers of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  ChrisUans. 
It  has  given  rise  to  a  famous  controversy 
among  the  historians  of  Christianity  upon 
what  18  commonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the 
Thundering  Legion.  In  175  Aurelins  set  out 
for  the  East,  where  Avidius  Cassius.  urged  on 
by  Fanutina,  the  unworthy  wife  of  Aurellus, 
had  risen  in  rebellion  and  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor.  But  before  Aurelins  reached 
the  East,  Cassius  had  been  slain  by  his  own 
ofllcers.  During  this  expedition  Faustina 
died,  according  to  some,  by  her  own  hands. 
Aurelins  died  m  180,  in  Pannonio,  while  pros- 
ecuting the  war  against  the  Marcomanni.— 
The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M. 
Aurelins  was  his  devotion  to  the  Stoic  philos- 
ophy. We  still  possess  a  work  by  him  writ- 
ten in  the  Greek  language,  and  entitled  Medi- 
tatums.  No  remains  of  antiquity  present  a 
nobler  view  of  philosophical  heathenism. 
The  chief  and  perhaps  tne  only  stain  upon 
the  memory  of  Aurelins  is  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.— Aurellus  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Commodus. 

AURBLIUS  VICTOR.    [Vioto*.] 

AURORA.    [Eos.] 

AURUNCI.    [Italia.] 

AUSCI  or  AUSCII  (-drum),  a  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Aquitania,  whose  capital  was  Climber- 
rum  or  Elimberrum,  also  Augusta  and  Ausci 
(Aueh). 

AUSETiNI  (-«rum),  a  Spanish  people  in 
the  modern  Catalonia;  their  capital  was  Ausa 

AW)NES,  AUSONlA.    Qtalta.] 

AUSONlUS,  DfiClMUS  MAGNUS  (-1),  a 
Roman  poet,  bom  at  Burdigftla  (Bord«aux\ 
about  A.i>.810,  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric 
with  such  reputation  at  his  native  town  that 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Gratian,  son  of 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  and  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 
Many  of  his  poems  are  extant 

AUSTER  (-tri),  called  Notub  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  wind,  or  strictly  the  S.W.  wind.  It  tte- 
quently  brought  with  it  fogs  and  rain :  but  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  vear  it  Wi^  a  dry,  sul- 
try wind,  injurious  both  to  man  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  Siroeeo  of  the  modem  Italians. 

AUTARIXTAE  (-irum).  an  lUyrian  people 
In  the  Dalmatian  mountams. 

AUTOCHTHONEa    [Abobiqihxs.] 


AUTOLOLES  (-nm)  or  -AE  (-imm),  a  Qae- 
tulian  tribe  on  tne  W.  coast  of  AfHca,  S.  of 
the  Atlas  mountains. 

AUTOLYCCS  (-i).  son  of  Hermes  (Mercury) 
and  ChionC,  and  father  of  Antlcl€a,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount 
Parnassus,  and  was  renowned  for  his  cunning 
and  robberies. 

AUTOMfiDON  (-ontis),  son  of  Diores,  the 
charioteer  and  companion  of  Achillea,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion 
of  his  son  Pyrrhus.  Hence  Automedon  ia 
used  as  the  name  of  any  skillful  charioteer. 

AUTOnOE  (-^),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother  of 
Actaeon,  who  is  therefore  called  Autonoeiu* 
heroi.  With  her  sister  Agivd,  she  tore  Pen% 
thens  to  pieces.    [Pxmtbxus.] 

AUTRIgONES  (-um),  a  people  in  Hispanim 
Tarraconensis  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Iberas. 

AUXlMUM  (-1 :  Otimo)^  an  important  town 
of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

AUXt^MS  (-^)  or  AX-  {Axun^,  the  capf. 
tal  of  a  powerfhl  kingdom  in  Ethiopia,  to 
the  S.E.  of  MeroS,  which  became  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8d  century  of  our  era. 

AViRlCUM.    [BiTUEioM.] 

AVELLA.    [Abklla.] 

AVfiNiO  (-onis:  Aviarum),  a  town  of  the 
Cavares  in  Gallia  Narnonensis,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  R  bone. 

AVENTlCUM(-i:  ilvenc^M),  the  chief  town 
of  the  HelvetiL  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  of  whicn  rains  are  still  to  be  seen. 

iVENTlNUS  MONS.    [Roma.] 

IVERNUS  LACUS  (-1),  a  lake  close  to  the 

f promontory  between  Cumae  and  Puteoli,  fili- 
ng the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  ia 
surrounded  by  high  banks,  which  in  antiquity 
were  covered  by  a  gloomy  forest  sacred  to 
Hedlt&  From  its  waters  mephitic  vapors 
arose,  which  are  said  to  have  killed  the  birdB 
that  attempted  to  flv  over  it,  flrom  which  cir- 
cumstance its  Greex  name  was  supposed  to 
be  derived.  (Aomo$,  fhnn  &  priv.  and  ^yir, 
a  bird.)  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  mythoU 
ogy  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
lower  world.  Near  it  was  the  cave  of  the 
Cnmaean  Sibyl,  through  which  Aeneas  de- 
scended to  the  lower  world.  Agrlppa,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  connected  this  Iain  with 
the  Lncrine  lake ;  he  also  caused  a  tunnel  to 
be  made  ft*om  the  lake  to  Cumae,  of  which  a 
considerable  part  remains,  and  is  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Orotto  di  SihyUa.  The  Ln- 
crine lake  was  filled  up  by  an  eraption  in  Vsao, 
so  that  Avemus  is  andn  a  separate  lake. 

AVliNUS,  FLi^US  (-1),  the  author  of  49 
fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  probably  lived 
in  the  8d  or  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

AVifiNUS,  RUFU8  FE8TU8  v-i),  a  Latin 
poet  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  centory  of 
the  Christian  era.  His  poems  are  chiefly  de- 
scriptive. 

AXfiNUa    [EFxiicrs  Poimm.] 

AXiA  (-ae).  a  fortress  in  the  territoiy  of 
Tarquinii  in  fitrnria. 
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AXXXJS  (-i),  the  chief  river  in  MacedoniA, 
rising  In  Mt.  Scardoa^nd  flowing  S.B.  through 
Macedonia  into  the  Thermaic  gnlt 


AZOTUS  (-i:  Aahdod  or  AahdouOi,  a  city 
of  Palestinei  near  the  sea-coasL 


B. 


BABRlUS  (-i),  a  Greek  poet,  probably  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of 
Aesop  into  verse, 

BXBTlON  (onie).  (1)  (Babel  in  O.T. :  Ru. 
at  and  around  Uillah),  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  the  ancient  world,  bnilt  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  Euphrates.  In  Scripture  its  found- 
ation is  ascribed  to  Nimrod.  Secular  history 
ascribes  its  orifi^tn  to  Belns  (i.e.  the  god  Baal), 
and  its  enlargement  nud  decoration  to  Nlnus 
or  his  wife  Serair?imif>,  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
of  Nineveh.  Babylon  was  for  a  long  time 
Bubject  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Its  great- 
ness as  an  independent  empire  begins  with 
Kabojyolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median  king  Cyaxa- 
res,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarch y^  and 
destroyed  Nineveh  (u.a606).  Under  his  sou 
and  sQccessor,  Nebuchadnezzar  (ij,o.  604-562), 
the  BjH/ylonian  empire  reached  its  height^ 
and  extended  from  the  Kuplirates  to  Egypt^ 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  After  his  death  it  again 
declined,  until  it  was  overthrown  by  the  capt- 
ure of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians 
tinder  Cyrus  (u.o.  B38),  who  made  the  city  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire,  the 
others  being  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  Under  his 
Bucceasors  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Darius  I. 
dismantled  its  fortifications^  in  consequence 
of  a  revolt  of  its  inhabitants.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Babylon  became  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom  ofSeleucnsNicator,  who  con- 
tributed to  its  decline  by  the  foundation  of 
Seleccia.  on  the  Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed 
Jt,  At  the  present  day  all  its  visible  remains 
consist  of  mounds  of  earth,  ruined  masses  of 
brick  walls,  and  a  few  scattered  fragments. 
The  city  of  Babylon  formed  a  square,  each 
side  of  which  was  120  stadia  (12  geog.  miles) 
In  lencth.  The  walls,  of  bnrnt  orick,  were 
200  cubits  high  and  60  thick ;  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates, 
which  divider!  the  city  into  2  equal  parts,  was 
embanked  wiih  walls  of  brick,  the  openings 
of  which  at  the  ends  of  the  transverse  streets 
were  closed  by  gates  of  bronze.  Of  the  two 
public  buildings  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  the 
one  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  and  consinting  of  8  Btories,  gradually 
diminishing  in  width,  and  ascended  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  which  wound  round  the  whole  build- 
ing on  the  outside.  The  other  was  the  "  hang- 
ing gardens"  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out 
upon  terraces  which  were  raised  above  one 
another  on  arches.  The  streets  of  the  city 
were  straight,  intersecting  one  another  at 
right  aogJes.  The  buildings  were  almost  uni- 
rereaily  constructed  of  bricks,  some  bnrnt  and 
tome  only  san-dricd,  cemented  together  with 
hot  bitumen,  and  in  some  cases  with  mortar. 
The  raJing'  class  at  Babylon,  to  which  the 
kinr.<  and  pries ta,  and  men  of  learning  be- 
_*ju^.,_a      ^  ^^  Chaldaeans,  who  probably 


descended  at  an  ancient  period  from  the 
moimtaine  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and 
conqnered  the  Babylonians.  The  religion  of 
the  Chaldaeans  was  Sabaeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  priests  formed 
a  caste,  and  cultivated  science,  especially  as- 
tronomy. They  were  the  anthors  of  the  sys- 
tems of  weighu  and  measures  nsed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  district  aronnd  the 
dty,  hounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  B.,  Meso- 
potamia on  the  N.,  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the 
w..  and  extending  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Onlf  on  the  S.,  was  known  in  later  times  bv 
the  name  of  Babylonia,  sometimes  also  call- 
ed Chaldaea.  [Chaldasa.]  This  district  was 
a  plain,  subject  to  continual  inundations 
from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  were 
regulated  by  canals.  The  countiy  was  fertile, 
but  deficient  in  trees.— (2)  A  fortress  in  Lower 
Bgypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  pyramids.  Its  origin  was  aa- 
cribed  by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian 
deserters. 

BlBtLONlA.    [Babtlom.] 

BACCHAB  (-arum),  also  called  MaenadM 
and  Thyiadet,  (1)  The  female  companions 
of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings 
through  the  East,  are  represented  as  crowned 
with  vine -leaves,  clothed  with  lawn -skins, 
and  carrying  in  their  hands  the  fftyrttM.— (2) 
Priestess  orDionysus.  who  by  wine  and  other 
exciting  causes  worked  themselves  up  to 
frenzy  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  For  de- 
tails, see  Dioirrsus. 

BACCHUS.    [DiONTSiTS.] 

BACCHTUDBS,  one  of  the  great  lyric  po- 
ets of  Greece,  bom  at  lulls  in  Ceos,  and  neph* 
ew  of  Simouides,  flourished  about  b.o.470,  and 
lived  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Hieron  in 
Syracuse,  together  with  Simonides  and  Pin- 
dar. 

BACfiNIS  SILVA,  a  forest  which  separated 
the  Suevi  from  the  Cherusci,  probably  the  W. 
part  of  the  Thuringian  forest 

BACTRA  or  ZABIASPA  (-ae:  Baikh),  the 
capital  of  Baotkla,  stood  at  the  N.  foot  of  the 
M.  Paropamlsus  (the  Hindoo  Kooah)  on  the 
river  Bactrus,  about  26  miles  S.  of  its  Junction 
with  the  OxuB. 

BACTRlA  or  -IXNA  (-ae :  Bokhara)^  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  M.  Paropamisna,  which  separated  it  from 
Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  the  N.  branch  of  the 
same  range,  which  divided  it  fix>m  the  Sacae, 
on  the  NTB.  by  the  Oxus.  which  separated  it 
from  Sogdiana.  and  on  the  W.  by  Margiana. 
It  was  indudea  in  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidae  until  B.0.25S,  when  Theodotas,  ita 
governor,  revolted  from  Antiochtis  II.,  and 
founded  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which 
lasted  till  b.  a  184  or  ISS,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Parthians. 
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BAECttLA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
coueoBia,  W.  of  Caslolo,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  silver  mines. 

BAETBRRAB  (-aram :  Beziers),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Narboneusia  on  the  Obria,  not  far  from 
Narbo. 

BAETlCA.    [Hispania.] 

BAETIS  (-Is:  Gttadalouiter),  a  river  in  & 
Spain,  formerly  called  Tabtkssus,  rising  in 
the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  flowing  S.W. 
through  Baetica,  to  which  it  gave  its  name, 
and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  3 
mouths. 

BIqOAS  (-ae)  or  BlG^US  (-1),  an  ennnch, 
highly  trusted  and  favored  by  Artaxerxes  IIL 
(Ochns),  whom  he  poisoned^&o.  88S.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Darius  IIL  Codomannus, 
whom  he  had  attempted  likewise  to  poison, 
S86.  The  name  Bagoas  fluently  occurs  in 
Persian  history,  and  is  sometimes  used  by 
Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with  eunnch. 

BAGRlDA  (-ae),  a  river  of  N.  Africa,  fiOl- 
Ing  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  near  Utica. 

BAIAB  Hunm),  a  town  in  Campania,  on  a 
small  bay  w.  of  Maples,  and  opposite  Puteolf, 
was  situated  in  a  beautifhl  country,  which 
abounded  in  warm  mineral  springs.  The 
baths  of  Balae  were  the  most  celebrated  in 
Italy,  and  the  town  itself  was  the  fovorite 
watering-place  of  the  Romans.  The  whole 
country  was  studded  with  the  palaces  of  the 
Roman  nobles  and  emperors,  which  covered 
the  coast  fh>m  Baiae  to  PuteolL  The  site  of 
ancient  Baiae  is  now  for  the  most  part  cover- 
ed by  the  sea. 

BALBUS,  L.  CORNELIUS,  of  Gades,  served 
under  Pompey  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
received  from  Pompey  the  Roman  citizenship. 
He  returned  with  Pompey  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  on  intinu&te  terms  with  Caesar  as  well 
as  Pompey.  In  B.a  06  he  was  accused  of 
having  Ulegally  assumed  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship; he  was  defended  by  Cicero,  whose 
speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was  acquit- 
ted. In  the  civil  war,  Balbus  had  the  man- 
agement of  Caesar*s  affairs  at  Rome.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  be  gained  the  fovor  of 
Octavian,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship 
in  40. 

BlLfilRBS  (-inm),  also  called  GTMNB- 
SlAB,  by  the  Greeks,  2  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  coast  of  Spain,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  epithets  Major  and  Minor,  whence 
their  modern  names  Mc^orca  and  Minorca. 
Their  inhabitants,  also  called  BalearM^  were 
celebrated  as  slingers.  They  were  subdued 
B.C.  123,  by  Q.  Metellus,  who  assumed  accord- 
ingly the  surname  Balearicus. 

BANDtTSlAE  PONS  iSamhuco),  a  fountain 
in  Apulia,  6  miles  from  Ventisia. 

BANTXA  (-ae:  Banzi  or  Vanzi)y  a  town  in 
Apulia,  near  Venusia,  In  a  woody  district. 

BARBXRI,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by 
the  Qreelcs  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans 
applied  the  name  to  all  people  who  spoke 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin. 

BARCA.    THamiloab.] 

BARCA  f  ae)  or  -E  (-es :  Merjeh),  the  second 


city  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  fh>m 
the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  settle* 
ment  of  a  Libyan  tribe,  the  Barraci,  but  about 
B.a  660  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceders 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerfhl  as  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  Cyrenaica  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  city.  In  B.a  510  it  was 
taken  bv  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of 
its  inhabitants  to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptol- 
emies its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection 
of  its  port  into  a  new  dty,  which  was  named 
Ptouuiais. 

BARCINO  {Barcelona),  a  town  of  theLaefi- 
tani  in  Hispania  TarraconensLs,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbor. 

BARGtTsU  (-drum),  a  people  in  the  N.K  of 
Spain,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Il>em8. 

BXrIUM  (Barf),  a  town  in  Apnlia,  on  tho 
Adriatic,  a  munidpinm,  and  celeorated  for  ita 
fisheries. 

BARSINB  (-es).  a)  Daughter  of  ArUba- 
zus,  and  wife  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  sub- 
sequently married  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  son,  Hercules.  She  and  her 
son  were  put  to  death  byPolysperchon  in  SOIk. 
—(2)  Also  called  STATIRA,  elder  daughter 
of  Darius  III.,  whom  Alexander  married  at 
Snsa,  B.  o.  884.  Shortly  after  Alexander's  death 
she  was  murdered  by  Roxana. 

BASSlREUS  (r^ba  or  dl),  a  snmame  of  Dio- 
nysus, probably  derived  from  baamria,  a  fox- 
skin,  worn  by  the  god  himself  and  the  Mae- 
nads in  Thrace.  Hence  Bassaris  (-idis),  was 
the  name  of  a  female  Bacchante. 

BASTARNAB  or  BASTBRNAE  (-ftmro),  a 
warlike  German  people,  partly  settled  be- 
tween the  Tvras  UMtegtar)  ana  Borystbenes 
(Dnieper),  and  partly  at  the  month  of  the  Dan- 
ube, under  the  name  of  Peueini,  from  their 
inhabiting  the  island  of  Pence,  at  the  month 
of  this  river. 

BiTXVI  or  BXtXVI  (-6mm),  a  CJeltlc  peo- 
ple, inhabiting  the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Waal,  and  the  Maas,  called  after  them  /n- 
mda  Batavorum.  They  were  for  a  long  time 
allies  of  the  Romans,  but  they  revolted  under 
Claudius  Civilis  in  a.d.  60,  and  were  with 
great  difficulty  subdued.  Their  chief  town 
was  Lugdnnum  (Ijcyden),  between  the  Maas 
and  the  WaaL  The  CanintfatM  or  Cannin&- 
/atee  were  a  branch  of  the  Batavi,  and  dwelt 
in  the  W.  of  the  island. 

BiTHTLLUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Samos,a  beauUfhl 
youth  beloved  by  Anacreon.— (2)  Of  Alexan- 
dria, the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Maecenas, 
brought  to  perfection,  together  with  Pyladee 
of  Cilicia,  the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called 
Pantomimm,  Bathvllus  excelled  in  comic, 
and  Pyladee  in  tragic  personifications. 

BATNAE  (-&rum).  (1)  {Saruj).  a  city  of 
OsroCne  in  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the  Mac- 
edonians.—(2)  {tkikab),  a  city  of  Cyrrhestice, 
in  Syria. 

BlTO  (-5ni8),  the  name  of  2  leaders  of  the 
Pannoniaus  and  Dalmatians  in  their  insurrec- 
tion In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.d.6. 

BATT1XD.\E  (-arum),  kings  of  Cyrene  dur^ 
ing  8  generations.  (1)  Battts  L,  of  Thera, 
led  a  colony  to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  founded  Cyrene  abontaia 
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831. — (2)  Abobbiuiub  I.,  son  of  Na  1,  reinied 
B.a  599-588. — <3)  Battds  IL,  Burnamed  °'  the 
Happy,"*  aoQ  of  No.  2,  reigned  583-060?— (4) 
AaoBsiLAim  II..  eon  of  No.  3,  sarnamed  **  the 
Oppre8aive,''reigiiedabout5<MMS60.  His  broth- 
ers withdrew  from  Cvrene,  and  founded  Barca. 
— (5)  B Aires  III,  or  ^*  the  Lame,**  son  of  No.  4, 
reined  abont  550-530 ;  gave  a  new  constitu- 
tion to  the  city,  whereby  the  royal  power  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.— (6)  Aa- 
oKaii.ACS  IIL,  son  of  No.  6,  reigned  abont 
630-514.— (7)  Battus  IV.,  of  whose  life  we 
have  no  acconnts.  —  (8)  Aboxsilaus  IV.,  at 
whose  death,  abont  460,  a  popular  govern- 
ment was  established. 

BATTUS  (-1),  a  shepherd  whom  Hermes 
tamed  into  a  stone,  because  he  broke  a  prom- 
ise which  he  made  to  the  god. 

BAUCIS.      [PUILSMON.] 

BAULI  (-dmm),  a  collection  of  villas  rather 
than  a  town  between  Misenum  and  Baiae  in 
Canapania. 

BAVIUS  (-i)  and  HAEVlUS  (-1),  2  malevo- 
lent Doetasters  who  attacked  the  poetry  of 
Virgu  and  Horace. 

BEBRTCES  and  BBBRTCBS  (-nm).  a)  A 
mythical  people  in  Bithynia,  said  to  be  of 
Thracian  ori^n,  whose  King,  Amycus,  slew 
Pollux.— (Z)  An  ancient  Iberian  people  on 
\he  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  N.and  S.  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

BfiDRlACUH  (-i),  a  small  place  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  between  Cremona  and  Verona,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of 
the  Vitellian  troops,  a.i>.  60. 

BfiLSSIS  or  BfiLfiSTS,  a 
Chaldaean  priest  at  Babylon, 
who  is  said,  in  conjunction 
with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to 
have  overthrown  the  old  As- 
syrian empire.  Belesis  after- 
wards received  the  satrapy  of 
Babylon  fh>m  Arbaces. 

BELOAB  (-ftrum),  a  people 
of  German  origin,  Inhabiting 
the  N.Eb  of  Gam,  were  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Rhine,  on 
the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  8. 
bv  the  Sequana  {Seine)  and 
Matrona  (Jfam«),  and  on  the 
B.  by  the  territory  of  the  Tre- 
TirL  They  were  the  bravest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and 
were  subdued  by  Caesar  after 
a  courageous  resistance. 

BELGlCA.    [Gallia.] 

BELGIUM  ^-i),  the  name 
generallv  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory of  tne  BcLLovAot,  and  of 
the  tribes  dependent  upon  the 
latter,  namelv.  the  Atrebates, 
Ambiani,  Velllocasses,  Auler- 
ci,  and  Caleti.  Belgium  did 
not  include  the  whole  country 
inhabited  by  the  Belgae,  for 
we  find  the  Nervii,  Rerai,  etc., 
expressly  excluded  from  it 

BSLTDEa     [Bklttb.] 

BELISXRtUS.  the  greatest 
ge&eralorJa8tinian,overthraw 


the  Vandal  kingdom  in  AfHca,  and  the  Gothic 
kingdom  in  Italy.  In  a.i>.  663  he  was  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Justinian; 
according  to  a  popular  tradition  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  property,  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
and  he  wandered  as  a  beggar  through  Con- 
stantinople; but  according  to  the  more  au- 
thentic account  be  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace,  and  then  restored  to 
his  honors.    He  died  in  565. 

BBLLfiROPHON  (-ontis)  or  BELLfiRO- 
PUONTfiS  (-ae),  son  of  the  Corinthian  king 
Olaucus  and  Eurymede,  and  grandson  of  Sis- 
yphus, was  originally  called  Hipjxmotu,  and 
received  the  name  Bellerophon  from  slaving 
the  Corinthian  Belerus.  To  be  puritled  from 
the  murder  he  fled  to  Proetns,  king  of  Argos, 
whose  wife  Ant^a  fell  in  love  with  the  young 
hero ;  but  as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  him, 
she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  having 
mAde  improper  proposals  to  her.  Proetus, 
unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  lobates,  king 
of  Lyda,  with  a  letter,  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death, 
lobates  accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  mon- 
ster Chimaera,  thinking  that  he  was  sure  to 
perish  in  the  contest.  [CaiMAKaA.]  After 
obtaining^  possession  of  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus,  jBellerophon  rose  with  him  into  the 
air,  and  slew  the  Chlmarea  with  his  arrows. 
[Pkoascs.]  lobates,  thus  disappointed,  sent 
Bellerophon  against  the  Solymi,  and  next 
against  the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  he 
was  also  victorious;  and  on  his  return  to 


B«ll«ropboa,  P«SMM,  atid  Cblmaerm. 
Clbckbda,  HamUtoD  Vmm,  toI.  1,  pi.  1 
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B«U«ropboa  and  tli*  wtnirwl  hont  P«ca«M. 
(Froln  a  BM»-i«U«f.) 

iivca,  being  attacked  by  the  braveat  Lyclans, 
Wnom  lobatea  had  placed  iu  ambush  for  the 
purpose,  Bellerophon  slew  them  all.  lobatee, 
tiow  eeelog  that  it  was  hopeless  to  kill  the 


BfiLUS.  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and 
Libya  or  Euryuome,  twin-brother  of  Acenor, 
and  father  of  Aegyptus  and  Dauaus.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Babylou.    The 

Eatronymic  Belldes  is  given  to  Aegsrptus  and 
•anaus,  to  Lvncens,  son  of  Aegyptus,  and  to 
Palamedes.  The  Danaldes,  daughters  of  Dan- 
ans,  were  also  called  Belldes.  —  (2)  (A^aAr 
yaman)t  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into 
the  sea  close  to  the  S.  of  Ptolemais  {Aere\ 
celebrated  for  the  tradition  that  iU  fine  sand 
first  led  the  Phoenicians  to  the  invention  of 
glass. 

BENlCUS  (-1)  LACUS  (TMigo  di  Oarda),  a 
lake  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  out  of  which  the  Min- 
cius  flows. 

BfiNfiVENTUM  (-1 :  Benevento),  a  town  In 
Samnium  on  the  Appia  Via,  formerlv  called 
McUeverUum^  on  account,  it  lis  said,  of  its  bad 
air.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy,  having  been  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Diomedes.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subaned  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  col- 
ony thither  in  B.0.86S,  and  chanfinsd  its  name 
Maleventum  into  Beneventnm.    The  modem 


BaMTtntmii  in  Sunniam. 


hero,  gave  him  his  daughter  (PbilonoS,  Anti- 
clda,  or  Cassandra)  in  marriage,  and  made 
him  his  successor  on  the  throne.  At  last  Bel- 
lerophon drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  gods,  and,  consumed  bv  grief,  wandered 
lonely  through  the  Aleian  fiela,  avoiding  the 
paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Homer  says 
respecting  Bellerophon 's  later  &te ;  some  tra- 
ditions related  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to 
heaven  upon  Pegasus,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gad-fly  to  sting  the  horse,  which  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame 
or  blind  In  consequence. 

BELL^^NA  (-a),  the  Roman  goddess  of  wan 
ivpresented  as  the  sister  or  wife  of  Mars* 
Her  priests,  called  Bellonariit  wounded  their 
own  arms  or  legs  when  they  offered  sacrifices 
to  her. 

BELLOvXCI  (-orum),  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Belgae,  dwelt  in  the  modem  Beauvais, 
between  the  Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  and  Bresle. 


town  has  several  Roman  remains,  among 
others  a  triumphal  arch  of  Tnuan. 

BfiRfiCYNllA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Cybele, 
which  she  derived  from  Mt.  Berecyntus  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  worshiped. 

BfiRfiNlCB  (-es),  a  Macedonic  form  of  PAer- 
enlee,i.e,  "Bringing  Victory.''— (1)  Wifs  of 
Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  and  the  mother  of  Piolem j 
II.  Philadelphus.— «)  Daughter  of  Ptolemy 
IL  Philadelphus.  and  wife  of  Antlochus  Theoe, 
king  of  Syria,  who  divorced  Laodice  in  order 
to  marry  her,  b.o.  249.  On  the  death  of  Ptole- 
my. 247,  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice,  who,  not- 
withstanding, caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  and 
murdered  Berenice  and  her  son.— (3)  Daugh- 
ter of  Magas.  king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  ifl.  Buergetes.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  her  son,  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  821  The  fnmouo  hair 
of  Berenice,  which  she  dedicated  for  her  hus- 
band's safe  return  from  his  Syrian  expedition. 
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was  said  to  hare  become  a  constellation.— (4) 
Otherwise  called  Cleopatra^  danKhter  of  Ptol- 
emy VIIL  Lathyras,  succeeded  her  father  on 
the  throne,  b.c.  81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X. 
(Alexander  IL).  bnt  was  mordered  bv  her  hns- 
band  19  days  after  her  marriage.— (5)  Daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  XL  AoleteSf  and  eldest  sister 
of  the  famona  Cleopatra,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  Alexandrines  when  they  drove 
oat  her  fiither,  58.  She  next  married  Arche- 
lans,  bat  was  pnt  to  death  with  her  hnHbaud 
when  Oabinias  restored  Aaletes,  65.— (C)  Sis- 
ter of  Herod  the  Great,  married  Aristobnlos, 
who  was  pnt  to  death  B.a  6.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Asrippal.— <7)  Danghter  of  Agrippa 
L,  married  her  ancle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the  death 
of  Herod.  a.]>.  48,  Berenice,  then  90  years  old, 
lired  witn  her  brother,  Agrippa  II.,  not  with- 
oat  sasipicion  of  an  inceetaoas  commerce  with 
him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Tltns.  who  was 
only  withheld  from  making  her  his  Mrife  by 
fear  of  offending  the  Romans  by  each  a  step. 

BfiRfiNlCE  (-es),  the  name  of  several  cities 
of  Uie  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were:— <1)  Formerly  Bzion- 
geber  (Ra.  nr.  ilte&oA),  in  Arabia,  at  the  head 
of  the  Sinas  Aelanitea,  or  E.  branch  of  the 
Bed  Sea.— <2)  In  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a  gnlf  called  Sinus  Im- 
mnndns  (now  Foul  Bay^  where  its  ruins  are 
still  visible).  It  was  named  after  the  mother 
of  Ptolemy  U.  Philadelphus,  who  built  it,  and 
made  a  road  hence  to  Coptos,  so  that  it  be- 
came a  chief  emporium  for  the  commerce  of 
Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.— (3)  {Ben  Ohazij 
Bo.),  in  Cyrenaica,  formerly  Hespebis,  the  fa- 
bled site  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Heeperides. 
It  took  its  latter  name  ttom  the  wife  of  Ptol- 
emy IIL  Baergetes. 

BERGOMUM  (-i:  Bergamo),  a  town  of  the 
Orobil  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  Comum 
and  Brixla,  afterwards  a  municlpium. 

BfiROEA  (-ae).  (1)  {VerHa\  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Macedonia,  S.W.  of 

Pella,  and  about  80  miles  from  the  sea (2) 

(Aleppo  or  Halcb)^  a  town  in  Syria,  near  Anti- 
och,  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  gave 
it  the  Macedonian  name  of  Beroea.    It  is  call- 


BERTTU8  and  BERYTUS  (-i :  Beirut),  one 
of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia,  stood 
half  way  between  Byblus  and  Sidon.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  (u.a 


Coin  of  Botom,  In  Syria,  with  the  HmmI  of  TnO< 
ed  HObon  or  Chelbon  in  Esekiel  (xxviL  18).  a 
name  still  retained  in  the  modem  ffaleb,  for 
which  Europeans  have  substituted  Aleppa 

BBR(3SUS  (-i),  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Baby- 
lon, lived  In  the  reign  of  Antiochns  IL  (B.a 
SC1-M6),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of 
Babylonia.  Some  fragments  of  this  work  are 
preserved  by  Josephus,  Ecsebius,  and  the 
Christian  fathers. 


Coin  of  Borytos. 

140),  and  restored  by  Agrippa  under  Angu^ 
tus,  who  made  it  a  colony.  It  afterwards  be- 
came a  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

BESSI  (Orum),  a  fierce  and  powerfhl  Thra- 
cian  people,  who  dwelt  along  the  whole  of 
Mt.  Haemus  as  fiir  as  the  EuxTne. 

BESSUS  (-i),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da- 
rius III.,  seiked  Darius  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  B.a  881.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in 
the  following  year,  Bessus  murdered  Darius, 
and  fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  He  was  betrayed  bv  two  of  his 
followers  to  Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death. 
BBTASlI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Belglca, 
between  the  Tnngri  and  Mervii,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beetz  in  Brabant. 

BIXNOR  (-dris),  also  called  Ocnus  or  Auc- 
nuft,  son  of  liberis  and  Manto.  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called 
it  after  his  mother. 

BIAS  (-antis).  (l)  Brother  of  the  seci  Me- 
lampus.— (2)  Of  Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  floarished  about  B.a 
660. 

BiBiCtTLUS,  M.  FtmiUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
poet,  bom  at  Cremona,  wroto  a  poem  on  Cae- 
sar's Gallic  wars,  and  another  entitled  Athlo- 
pis.    They  are  both  ridiculed  by  Horace. 

BIBRACTB  {-6s:  Autun),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lngdonensis,  after- 
wards Aumutodimum, 

BIBRAX  (-actis:  Bi^vre).  a  town  of  the  Rem! 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  not  far  from  Aisne. 

BIBtTLUS,  M.CALPURNIUS  (-1). 
cnrale  aedile  ii.a  65. praetor  68,  and 
consul  50,  in  each  of  which  years  he 
had  C.Julius  Caesar  as  his  colleague. 
He  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
aristocratical  partv,  but  was  unable 
in  his  constilsnip  to  resist  the  pow- 
erful combination  of  Caesar,  Pom- 
pev,  and  Crassua.  After  an  ineffect- 
ual attempt  to  oppose  Caesar*s  agra- 
rian law,  ne  withdrew  f^om  the  pop- 
nlar  assemblies  altogether;  whence 
~  it  was  said  in  ioke  that  it  was  the 

I  consulship  of  Julius  and  of  Caesar.  In  the 
civil  war  he  commanded  Pompey's  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  holding  the  conk 
mand  off  Corcyra.  He  married  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis. 

BIDIS  (-is),  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  W.  of 
Syracuse. 

BIGERRA  (-ac),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
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BIGERRIONES  (-um)  or  BIGERRI 
(-oruui),  a  people  in  Aqaitanla,  near  the  Pyr- 
enees. 

BILBtLIS  (-18 :  Bauhola),  a  town  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi  in  Uispauia  Tarracouensis,  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Martial. 

BINGlUM  (-1 :  JStiif^i),  atown  on  the  Rhine 
in  GalUca  Belgica. 

BION  (-6ni8).  (1)  Of  Smyrna,  a  bncollc  poet, 
flourished  abont  ii.c.  2$(),  and  8pent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  In  Sicily,  where  he  was  poi- 
soned. The  style  of  Bion  is  refined,  and  his 
versification  fluent  and  elegant.— (2)^0f  Bo- 

Sirsthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
ourished  about  u.a  860.  He  was  sold  as  a 
Blave,  when  young,  and  received  his  liberty 
fh>m  his  master,  a  rhetorician.  He  studied 
at  Athens,  and  afterwards  lived  a  considerable 
time  at  the  court  of  Antigouns  Qouatas,  king 
of  Macedonia.  Bion  was  noted  for  his  sharp 
Mvings,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  persons 
delighting  Bioneia  aermonibua  et  9dU  niffro. 

BISALTiA  (-ae),  a  district  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Strymon,  inhabited  by 
«  Thracian  people. 

BISANTHfi  (-es:  Rodo9to),  Bubeeqnently 
Rhaedestum  or  Rhaede^tu^  a  town  in  Thrace 
on  the  Propontis,  with  a  good  harbor. 

BISTONES  \-nm),  a  Thracian  people  be- 
tween Mt.  Hhodope  and  the  Aegean  Sea,  on 
the  lake  Bistonis,  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Abdero.  Prom  the  worship  oT  Dionysus  in 
Thrace  the  Bacchic  women  are  called  BU- 
tdnUea, 

BITHTNIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Pontus  Euxinns,  on  the  E.  by  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  S.  bv  Phrygia  Epictetus, 
was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  Thracian 
tribes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Strymon, 
called  Thyni  and  Bithyni,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer dwelt  on  the  coast,  the  latter  In  the  in- 
terior. The  country  was  subdued  by  the  Lyd- 
lans,  and  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 


Persian  empire  nnder  Cyrus,  and  was  govern- 
ed by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia.  During  the  de- 
cline of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  became  independent,  under  native 
princes,  who  resisted  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  established  a  kingdom,  which 
lasted  till  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  (u.a  74), 
who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
Under  Augustus  it  was  made  a  proconsular 
province.  It  was  a  fertile  countrr,  intersected 
with  wooded  mountains,  the  highest  of  which 
was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 

BtTON  (-6nis)  and  CLfiOBIS  (-is),  sons  of 
Cydippe.  a  priestess  of  Uera  at  Argos.  They 
were  celebrated  for  their  afl'ectiou  to  their 
mother,  whose  chariot  they  once  dragged  dur- 
ing a  festival  to  the  temple  of  Hera,  a  distance 
of  45  stadia.  The  priestess  prayed  to  the  god- 
dess to  grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals ; 
and  during  the  night  they  both  died  while 
asleep  in  the  temple. 

BXtCrIGES  (-urn),  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  nad  in 
early  times  the  supremacy  over  the  other 
Celts  in  Gaul.  They  were  divided  into  two 
tribes :  1.  Bit.  Cubl,  with  Avaricum  as  their 
capital  {Bourgea).  2.  Bit.  Vivlpei  or  Uriscl: 
their  capital  was  Burdigala  {Bordeaux),  on  the 
left  bauK  of  the  Garumna. 

BLSMTES  (-um),  an  Aethioplan  people,  on 
the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt 

BLOSlUS  or  BLOSSIUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Campania.  One  of  this  fitim- 
ily,  C.  Blosius,  of  Cumae,  was  a  philosopher,  a 
disciple  of  Antipater,  of  Tarsus,  and  a  friend 
of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

BOADICfiA  (-ae),  queen  of  the  Iceni  In 
Britain,  having  been  shamefhily  treated  by 
the  Romans,  who  even  ravished  her  two 
daughters,  excited  on  insurrection  of  the 
Britons  against  their  oppressors  during  the 
absence  of  Suetonius  Faulinus.  the  Roman 

governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Lona.  She  took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Ca- 
malodunum,  Londinlnm,  and  other 
places,  and  slew  nearly  70,000  Ro- 
mans and  their  allies.  She  was  at 
length  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
Suetonius  Paulinua,  and  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life,  a.i>.  61. 

BOCCHUS  (-1).  (1)  King  of  Man- 
retania,  and  father-in-law  of  Jugur- 
tha,  with  whom  at  flrst  he  made  war 
against  the  Romans,  but  whom  he 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the 
quaestor  of  Marlus,  B.a  10«.— <2)  Son 
of  the  preceding,  who  took  part  in 
the  civil  wars.  He  was  conflrmed  in 
his  kingdom  by  Augustus. 


BODOTRtA  (ae)  or  BODERIA 
(-Be),  AESTUXRIUM  (-1),  {Firth  qf 
Forth),  an  eatuary  on  the  E.  coast 


Coins  of  Bitbyala,  with  the  HmuU  of  Roman  Emperon. 


of  Scotland. 

BOEBE  (-es),  a  town  in  Pelapgiotia 
in  Theesaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  Boebeis. 

BOEOTIA  (-ae),  a  district  of 
Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Opuntian 
Locris,  E.  by  the  Enboean  Sea,  S.  by 
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Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  Corinthian  Onlf,  and 
W.  by  Pbocia.  It  ia  nearly  surroanded  by 
moantaiD9,  namely.  Helicon  and  Pamaasaa  on 
the  W.,  Citbaerou  and  Pamee  on  the  S.,  the 
Opantian  moantains  on  the  N.,  and  a  ranee 
of  monntaina  alonir  the  sea-coast  on  the  K. 
The  conntry  contains  several  fertile  plains, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  the  valleys 
of  the  Aaopos  and  of  the  Cephlssns.  The 
Boeotians  were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  orig- 
inally occnpied  Ame  in  Thessaly,  m^m  which 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians  sixtv 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  They  then  mi- 
grated into  the  country  called  after  them  Boe- 
otia,  partly  expelling  and  partly  incorpora- 
ting with  themselves  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  Boeotia  was  then  divided  into 
14  independent  states,  which  formed  a  leagne, 
with  Thebes  at  its  head.  The  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  confederacy  were  the  Boeotarchs, 
elected  annually.  The  government  in  most 
states  was  an  aristocracy. 

BOfiTHlUS  (-1),  a  Roman  statesman  and 
anthor,  bom  abont  a.b.  470,  was  famoas  for 
his  gezseral  .earning,  and  especially  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy.  He  was  first 
highly  fkvored  bv  Tbeodosius  the  Great ;  bat 
having  awakened  his  suspicion,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  him,  and  afterwards  pat  to 
death.  It  was  daring  his  imprisonment  that 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  De  CotisokUione 
Phiiomrphiae^  which  has  come  down  to  as. 

BOBUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Dorian 
Tetrapolis. 

BOII  (-dram),  one  of  the  most  powerftil  of 
the  Celtic  people,  said  to  have  dwelt  origin- 
ally in  Ganl  (Transalpina),  bat  in  what  part 
of  the  country  is  uncertain.  At  an  early  time 
tber  migrated  in  two  great  swarms,  one  of 
which  crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  the 
country  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines : 
the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and  settled  in  the 
pan  of  Germany  called  Boiheroum  {Bohemia) 
after  them,  and  between  the  Danube  and  the 
TyroL  The  Boii  in  Italy  long  carried  on  a 
fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans,  but  they 
were  at  length  subdued  by  the  consnl  P.  Scipio 
in  B.0. 191,  and  were  snoseqnently  incorpo- 
rated in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalplna.  The 
Boii  in  Germany  maintained  their  power 
longer,  but  were  at  length  subdued  by  the 
Marcomanni,  and  expelled  fW>m  the  country. 

BOLA  (-ae),  B5LAE.orV(^LAE  (-&mm),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Aequi,  belonging^  to  the 
Latin  league. 

BOLBE  (-es),  a  lake  in  Macedonia,  emptv- 
ing  itself  by  a  short  river  into  the  Strymonlc 
Qnlf,  near  Bromiscns  and  Aulon. 

BOLBlTlNfi  (-es :  /tosetta),  a  city  of  Lower 
ypt,  near  the  mouth  of  a  branch  of  the 
fe  (the  W.-most  but  one),  which  was  called 
the  Bolbitine  month. 

BQICILCAR  (-2ris),  a  Numidian,  deep  in  the 
confidence  oi  Jugnrtha.  When  Jn^nrtha  was 
at  Rome,  109,  Bomilcar  effected  for  him  the 
assassination  of  Haaaiva.  In  107  he  plotted 
against  Jngnrtha. 

BOmIUS  (-1)  Mons,  the  Wj)art  of  MtOcta 
in  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bomienses. 

BONA  DfiA  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinity,  is  de- 


scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of 
Faunus,  and  was  heruclf  called  Fauna^  FatvOf 
or  Oma.  6he  was  wori^biped  at  Rome  as  a 
chaste  and  prophetic  divinity;  she  revealed 
her  oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunas  did 
only  to  males.  Her  festival  was  celebrated 
every  year  on  the  Ist  of  May,  in  the  houi<e  of 
the  consul  or  praetor,  as  t  je  sacrifices  on  that 
occasion  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  solemnities  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Vestals,  and  no  male  person 
was  allowed  to  be  in  the  house  at  one  of  the 
festivals.  P.Clodius  profaned  the  sacred  cer- 
emonies, by  entering  the  house  ofAJaeear  iu 
the  disguise  of  a  woman,  b.o.6^. 

BONN  A  (-ae:  Bonn\  a  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  fortress 
of  the  Romans  and  the  regular  quarters  of  a 
Roman  legion. 

BOnGnIA  (-ae).  (1)  {Bologna),  a  town  in 
Gallia  CispadausL  originally  called  Fklsima. 
was  in  ancient  times  an  £truscan  city,  and 
the  capital  of  N.  Eirurla.  It  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Boii,  bnt  It  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Boii,  B.a  191.  and  its  name  of  Felsina  was 
then  changea  into  Bononia.  (2)  {Boulogne), 
a  town  in  the  N.  of  Gaul.    See  Gxsosiaoum. 

BOOtES.    CAKOTracB.] 

BORBETOMAGUS  (-1 :  Wormt),  also  called 
Vanoiomes,  at  a  later  time  Wobmatia,  a  town 
of  the  Vangiones  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
in  L^per  Germany. 

BORfi  AS  (-ae),  the  N.  wind,  or  more  strictly 
the  wind  ftom  the  N.N.E^  was,  In  mythology, 
a  son  of  Astraens  and  Eos,  and  brother  of 
Hesperus,  Zephyrns,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in 
a  cave  of  Mount  Haeraus  in  Thrace.  He  car- 
ried off  Orithyia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Attica,  by  whom  he  begot  Zetes,  Ca- 
lais, and  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Phinens,  who  are 
therefore  called  Boreadea,  In  the  Persian  war 
Boreas  showed  bis  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  Athenians  by  destroying  the  ships 
of  the  barbarians.  Boreas  was  worshiped  at 
Athens,  where  a  festival,  Boreagmi,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honor. 


Boreat.    (Relief  from  T«npl<  of  the  Winds  at  Athcnt.) 

BORYSTHBNES  (-is:  Dnifpw),  afterwards 
Damapbis,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  flows 
into  the  Euxlne.    Near  ita  mouth  and  at  its 
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JoDctioD  with  the  Hypania  lay  the  town  of 
BoRYSTHKMKs  OF  B0RYBTHEMI8  (Kudak)^  also 
called  OuiiA.  Olbiopolis,  aud  Milktopolu,  a 
colony  of  Miletns.  and  the  most  important 
Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Enxine. 

BOSPORUS  (-1:  Ox-ford),  the  name  of  any 
■traits  among  the  GreekB,  bat  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  two  following:— (1)  Tux  Thba.- 
oiAN  B06POBU8  (CTtannel  qf  Constantinople^ 
unites  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora  with 
the  Boxine  or  Black  Sea.  According  to  the 
legend,  it  was  called  Bosporua  (h>m  lo,  who 
crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bospoms  was  the  celebrated 
STMPLBGAnKs.  Darios  constmcted  a  bridge 
across  the  Bospoms  when  he  invaded  Scjrthia. 
—  (2)  TuR  CiMMKRiAN  Bo9POBUB  {l^raits  of 
Kaffa)^  unites  the  Pains  Mneotis  or  Sea  of 
Azof  with  the-Enxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  form- 
ed, with  the  Tanais  (Don),  the  boundary  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its 
same  from  the  Cimiirrii,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  the  modern 
Crimea,  the  Milesians  founded  the  town  of 
Panticapaeum,  also  called  Bosporus,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Panticapaeum  subsequently 
founded  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asi- 
atic side  of  the  straits.  Panticapaeum  be- 
came the  residence  of  a  race  of  kings,  who  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  history  under 
the  name  of  kings  of  Bosporus. 

BOSTRA  (-6rum :  O.  T.  Bozrah ;  Bu»- 
rah,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of 
the  Syrian  Desert,  S.  of  Damascus. 

BOTTIA  or  BOTTlAEA  (-ae),  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Azius,  extended  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides  to  Pieria  on  the  W.  The 
Bottinef  were  a  Thracian  people,  who, 
being  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
Macedonians,  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
Macedonian  Chalcidice  N.  of  Olynthus 
which  was  called  Bottice. 

BOTTlCE.    [B0TTIA.I 

BOVUNUM  (Bcjatw),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Pentri  in  Samnium. 

BOviLLAE  (-Arum),  an  ancient  town 
In  Latlum  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
mountain,  on  the  Applan  Way,  about  10 
miles  from  Rome.  Near  it  Clodius  was 
killed  by  Milo  (B.a  52). 

BRACHMANAE  (-arum)  or  BRACH- 
MANES  (-ium),  a  name  used  by  the  an- 
cient geographers,  sometimes  for  a  caste 
of  priests  in  India  (the  Brahmins)^ 
sometimes,  apparently,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple whose  religion  was  Brahminism,  and  some- 
times for  a  particular  tribe. 

BRANCHtDAE  (-arum:  Jeronda,  Ru.),  aft- 
erward DiDYM  A,  or  -I,  a  place  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Ionia,  a  little  S.  of  Miletns,  celebrated  for  , 
its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  snmamed 
Didymens.  This  oracle,  which  the  Ionian s 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  was  snid  to  have 
been  founded  by  Branchus,  son  of  Apollo,  and 
a  Milesian  woman.  The  reputed  det<cendant8 
of  this  Branchus,  the  Brancbidae,  were  the 
hereditary  ministers  of  this  oracle.  The  tem- 
ple, called  Didymacnm,  which  was  destroyed 


by  Xerxes,  was  rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain 
some  beautiftil  specimens  of  the  Ionic  ordet 
of  architecture. 

BRASIDAS  <-ae),  the  most  distinguished 
Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war.  In  b.o.  424,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
having  effected  a  dexterous  march  through 
the  hostile  country  of  Thessalv,  he  gained 
possession  of  many  of  the  cities  in  Macedonia 
subject  to  Athens ;  his  greatest  acquisition 
was  Amphipolis.  In  42S  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victorv  over  Cleon,  who  had  been  sent  with 
an  Athenian  force  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but 
he  was  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried 
within  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  honored 
him  as  a  hero  by  yearly  sacrifices  and  by 
games. 

BRATUSPANTIUM  (-i),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belglca. 

BRAURON  (-onis),  a  demus  in  Attica,  on 
the  K  coast  of  the  river  Erasinus,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  who  was 
hence  called  Brawronia. 

BRENNUS  (-i).  (1)  The  leader  of  the  Se- 
nonian  Gauls,  who  in  B.a  390  crossed  th« 
ApenniuM.  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  AUia. 
and  took  Rome.  After  besieging  the  Capitol 
for  0  months,  he  quitted  the  city  upon  re- 
ceiving 1000  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ransom  for 


The  Breimai  Shield. 

the  Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with  bis 
booty.  But  it  was  subsequently  related  in 
the  popular  legends  that  Camillns  and  a  Ro- 
man army  appeared  at  the  moment  that  the 
gold  was  being  weighed,  that  Brennns  was 
defeated  by  Camillns,  and  that  he  himself  and 

his  whole  armv  were  slain  to  a  man (2)  The 

chief  leader  of  the  Ganls  who  invaded  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  b.o.  2S0,  279.  In  the  year 
279  he  penetrated  into  the  S.  of  Greece,  but 
was  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men 
were  »lain,  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 
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BREUNI  (-ornin),  a  Rbaetian  people,  dwelt 
111  the  Tyrol  near  the  Brenuer. 

BRIAREUS.    [Aeoasox] 

BRIGANTBS  (-am),  the  most  powerfal  of 
the  British  tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the 
N.  of  the  island  urom  the  Abas  (Hitmber)  to 
the  Roman  wall,  with  the  exception  of  the 
S.K.  comer  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  inhabited 
by  the  Parisil.  The  Bngantes  conseqnently 
inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  whole  of  I^ncashire,  Darham, Westmore- 
land, and  Caroberland.  Their  capital  was 
BiioBAOcM.  They  were  conqaered  by  Petilias 
Cerealis  in  the  reign  of  Veeipasiau.  There 
was  also  a  tribe  of  firigantes  m  the  S.  of  Ire- 
land, between  the  rivers  Birgos  {Barrow)  and 
Dabrona  {Dlackwater),  in  the  cooniies  of  Wa- 
terford  and  Tlpperary. 

BR1GANTTNU8  (-1)  LACUS  (Bodensee  or 
Lai0  qf  Conttanoe)^  also  called  Vxmetds  and 
AoBonins,  tlirongh  which  the  Rhine  flows,  in- 
habited bv  the  Uelyetil  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhnetli 
on  the  S.E.,  and  by  the  Vindelici  on  the  N. 

BRISCIS  Mdis),  daughter  of  Briseas,  of 
Lymessns.  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  bat 
was  !<eizeu  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the 
dire  feod  between  the  2  heroes.  [Aouilles.] 
Her  proper  name  was  Hippodamia. 

BRITANNIA  (-^e),  the  island  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  ALBION. 
HiBBBKiA,  or  Ireland^  is  asaally  spoken  of  as 
a  separate  island,  but  is  sometimes  Indaded 
nnder  the  general  name  of  the  Iksitlab  Bbi- 
tanhioab,  which  also  comprehended  the 
smaller  islands  aronnd  the  coa»t  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Britons  were  Celts,  belonging 
to  that  branch  of  the  race  called  Cymry. 
Their  manners  and  easterns  were  in  general 
the  same  as  the  Ganls ;  bnt,  separated  more 
than  the  Ganls  from  intercnnrse  with  civilized 
nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic  religion  iq 
a  parer  state  than  in  Ganl ;  and  heuce  13raid- 
i«m,  according  to  Caesar,  was  tranijiplanted 
from  Ganl  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  re- 
tained many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs, 
which  the  more  civilized  Gauls  bad  laid  aside. 
They  painted  their  bodies  with  a  blue  cok>r, 
extracted  from  woad,  in  order  to  appear  more 
terrible  in  battle ;  and  they  hnd  wives  in  com- 
mon. At  a  later  time  the  Belgae  crossed  over 
fk-om  Ganl,  and  settled  on  the  S.  and  E.  coasts, 
driving  the  Britons  into  the  interior  of  the 
Island.  It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any  knowledge 
of  Britain.  In  early  times  the  Phoenicians 
visited  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  jmrpo^e  of  obtaining  tin ; 
but  whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the 
country  they  iealously  kept  secret;  and  it 
oulv  transpired  that  there  were  Cassitxuidbs, 
or  )Vn  Island9j  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean. 
The  llrst  certain  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
obtained  of  Britain  was  ft'om  the  merchants 
of  Massllia  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  especiallv  fh>m  the  voyages  of 
Ptthkas,  who  sailed  round  a  great  part  of 
Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  an  error  which  continued  to  prevail 
even  at  a  later  period.  Another  Important 
austake.  which  likewiae  prevailed  for  a  long 
P 


time,  was  the  position  of  Britain  in  relation  to 
Ganl  and  Spain.  As  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Spain 
was  supposed  to  extend  too  for  to  the  N.,  and 
the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  to  run  N.E.,  the  lower 

Sart  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie  between 
pain  and  GauL  The  Romans  first  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  island  bv  Cae- 
sar's invasion.  He  twice  landed  in  Britain 
(B.a  6S,  64) ;  and  though  on  the  second  occa- 
sion he  cononered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.B. 
of  the  island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and 
after  his  departure  the  Britons  continued  aa 
independent  as  before.  The  Romans  made 
no  further  attempts  to  conquer  the  island  for 
nearly  lUO  years.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(A.D.  43),  they  again  landed  in  Britain,  and 
permanentlv  subdued  the  country  &  of  the 
Thames.  Ihey  now  began  to  extend  their 
conquests  over  the  other  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  the  great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus  over  the  Britons,  who  had  revolted  under 
BoADioKA.  still  fhrther  consolidated  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
the  Romans  made  several  successfhl  expedi- 
tions against  the  Silcbrs  and  the  Bbioantks  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  S.  Britain  was  at  length 
finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7  cam- 
paigns (7S-S4)  snbaned  the  whole  of  the  Isl- 
and as  for  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of 
forts  to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from 
the  incnrsions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland.  The  Roman  part  of  Britain  was 
now  called  Britannia  liomana,  and  the  N. 
part,  inhabited  by  the  Caledonians,  Britannia 
Barbaroy  or  Caledonia,  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, gave  upthe  N.  conquests  of  Agricola  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  rampart  of 
turf  from  the  Aestuarium  Itnna  {Sotway  Frith) 
to  the  German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  N. 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pins  the  Romans  again  extend- 
ed their  boundary  as  far  as  the  conquests  of 
Agricola,  and  erected  a  rampart  connecting 
the  Forth  and  the  Civde,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  called  Grtme»  Dike— Grime  In  the 
Celtic  language  signifying  great  or  powerfhL 
The  Caledonians  afterwards  broke  through 
this  wall ;  and  in  conseqnence  of  their  re- 
peated devastations  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
the  emperor  Severus  went  to  Britain  in  208, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  in 
person.  He  died  in  the  island  at  Eboracum 
iTork)  in  Sll,  after  erecting  a  solid  stone  wall 
from  the  Solway  to  the  month  of  the  Tyne.  a 
little  N.  of  the  rampart  of  Hadrian.  After  the 
death  of  Severus,  the  Romans  relinquished 
forever  all  their  conquests  N.  of  this  walL 
Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empire  by  Diocle- 
tian and  Itfaxlmian  <80&),  Britain  fell  to  the 
share  of  Constantlus,  who  died  at  Eboracum 
ill  80C,  and  his  son  Constantine  assumed  in 
the  island  the  title  of  Caesar.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Caledonians,  who  now  appear  nn- 
der the  names  of  Picts  and  Scots,  broke 
through  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  the  Saxons 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain ;  and  the  declin- 
ing power  of  the  Rpman  empire  was  unable 
to  afford  the  province  any  effectual  assistance. 
In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Constantine,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain  (407), 
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withdrew  all  the  Roman  troops  from  the  isl- 
and, in  order  to  make  himself  mattter  of  Gaol. 
The  Britons  were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  at  length,  in 
447,  thej  called  in  the  asslBtance  of  the  Sax- 
ons, who  became  the  masters  of  Britain.  The 
Koman  dominions  of  Britain  formed  a  single 
))rovince  till  the  time  of  Sevems,  and  were 
governed  by  a  legatus  of  the  emperor.  Seve- 
ms divided  the  country  into  2  provinces,  and 
Diocletian  into  4. 

BRlTANNlCUS  (-1),  son  of  the  emperor 
Claudins  and  Idessalina,  was  bom  a.d.  42. 
Agrippina,  the  second  wife  of  Clandins,  in- 
duced the  emperor  to  adopt  her  own  son,  and 
give  him  precedence  over  Britannicus.  This 
son,  the  emperor  Nero,  ascended  the  throne 
in  C^  and  caused  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned 
in  the  following  year. 

BItitTOMARTIS  Ms),  a  Cretan  nymph, 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Camie,  and 
beloved  by  Minos,  wbopursued  her  9  months, 
till  at  length  she  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  was 
changed  by  Artemis  (Diana)  into  a  goddess. 

BRIXELLUM  (-i :  Bregella  or  Bresodla),  a 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Oallia 
Cisalpina,  where  the  emperor  Otho  put  him- 
self to  death,  ▲.!>.  60. 

BRIXiA  (-ae:  Drewia),  a  town  in  Oallia 
Cisalpina  on  the  road  from  Comum  to  Aqui- 
leia,  through  which  the  river  Mella  flowed. 

BROMIUS,  a  surname  of  Dionyens  (Bac- 
chus), that  is,  the  noisy  god,  trova.  the  noise 
of  the  Bacchic  revelries  (from  /?ptM«)> 

BRONTfiS.    [Cyolopbs.] 

BRUCTfiRI  (-aram),  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelt  on  each  side  of  the  Amisia  (Bvm),  aud 
extended  S.  as  far  as  the  Luppia  {Lijme),  The 
Bmcteri  joined  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt 
against  the  Romans  in  a.]>.  69. 


BRUNDtSlUM  or  BRUNDlSlUM  (-1: 
Brindiai),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  a  small  bay 
of  the  Adriatic,  forming  an  excellent  harbor, 
to  which  the  place  owed  its  importance.  The 
Appia  Via  terminated  at  Brandnsium,  and  it 
was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Greece 
and  the  East.  It  was  conquered  and  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans,  B.a  245.  The  poet  Pa- 
cuvius  was  bom  at  this  toi^n,  and  Virgil  died 
here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  b.o.  19. 

BRUTTIUM  (i),  BRUTTIUS,  and  BRUT- 
TIORUM  AGER,  more  usually  called  BRUT- 
Tll  after  the  iuhubitauts,  the  S.  extremity  of 
Italy,  separated  fk-om  Lucania  by  a  line  drawn 
fh)m  the  mouth  of  the  Laus  to  Thurii,  and 
surrounded  on  the  other  three  sides  by  the 
eef.  It  was  the  conntir  called  In  ancient 
times  Oeuotria  and  Italia.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  as  the  Apennines  run  through 
it  down  to  tne  Sicilian  Straits ;  it  contained 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  vallevs 

produced  good  com,  olives,  and  fhiit The 

eHrliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Oeno- 
trians.  Subsequently  some  Lncanlans,  who 
had  revolted  from  their  countrymen  in  Luca- 
nia, took  possession  of  the  country,  and  were 
hence  called  Bruttii  or  BrtUiL  which  word  is 
said  to  mean  **  rebels"  in  the  language  of  the 
Lucanians.  This  people,  however,  inhabited 
only  the  interior  of  the  land :  the  coast  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  poBsession  of  the  Greek 
colonies.  At  tne  close  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  iu 
which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the  allies  of  Han- 
nibal, they  lost  their  independence,  and  were 
treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  severity. 
They  were  declared  to  be  public  slaves,  aud 
were  employed  as  lictors  and  servauta  of  the 
magistrateo. 

BRtTTUS  (-1),  a  family  of  the  Junia  gens.— 
(1)  L.  JuHiiTB  Bbutvs,  son  of  M.  Junius  and  of 
Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquinins  Superbna. 
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His  elder  brother  was  mnrdered  bj  Tarqaln- 
icus  and  Lucias  escaped  his  brother'iB  fate  only 
by  feiguin^  idiocy,  whence  he  received  the 
Famame  or  Bniius.  After  Lacretia  had  9tab> 
bed  herflcir,  Bmtas  ronsed  the  Romans  to  ez- 
pol  the  Tarqnina ;  and  upon  tlie  banishment 
(ifthe  latter,  he  was  elected  flnst  consul  with 
Tarqninias  CoUatinaa.  He  loved  his  coantrj 
Iteiier  thnn  his  children,  and  put  to  death  his 
8  eons,  wht>  had  attempted  to  restore  the  Tar- 


Coin  rcpramiUiiK  th«  ChlMran  of  BnitM  lad  to  d«Ath  hj 
Licton. 

qnins.  He  fell  in  battle  the  same  year,  fight- 
ing against  Arnns,  the  son  of  'farquiulu^ 
Brutus  was  the  great  hero  in  the  legends 

al)ont  the  ezpuhiioa  of  the  Tarquius (2) 

D.  Jimius  BBDnm,  surnamed  Gallakocs 
or  CALLAiora,  consul  1S8,  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Lnsitania.  From  his  victo- 
ry over  lh«  Gallaeci  he  obtained  his  sur- 
name. He  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L. 
Accius,  and  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature.  —  (3)  D.  Junius  Bsutub, 
consul  77,  and  husband  of  Sempronla, 
who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  Catiline. 
—(4)  D.  Junius  Bbutus,  adopted  by  A. 
Pu9tnmius  Albinus,  consul  99,  and  hence 
called  BrtUnt  AlbinuB,  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Oanl  and  in  the  civil  war ;  but 
he  nevertheless  Joined  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar's  life.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter  (44)  he  went  into  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  whicb  had  been  promised  him  by 
Caesar,  and  which  he  refused  to  surrender 
to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  prov- 
ince firom  the  people.  Antonv  made  war 
against  him,  and  kept  him  besieged  in 
Mutina,  till  the  siege  was  raised  in  April. 
43,  by  the  consuls  Uirtlus  and  Pansa,  and 
by  Ocuvianns.  But  Brutus  only  obtained 
a  short  respite.  Antony  waa  preparing  to 
march  against  him  from  the  N.  with  a  large 
army,  and  Octavianus,  who  had  deserted  the 
senate,  was  inarching  against  him  from  the 
8.  His  only  resonrce  was  flight,  but  be  was 
betrayed  by  Camillns,  a  Gaulisn  chief,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  43.^5)  M.  Ju- 
Kira  Bbutus,  married  Servilia,  the  half-sister 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  In  77  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Lepidus,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was 


vor.  Caesar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  in  46,  and  praetor  in  44,  and  also  prom- 
ised him  the  government  of  Macedonia.  But 
notwiihstanding  all  the  obligations  he  was 
under  to  Csesar,  he  was  persuaded  by  Caesius 
to  murder  his  benefactor  under  the  delusive 
idea  of  again  establishing  the  republic.  [Cae- 
SAB.]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus 
spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took 
possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  Joined  by  Cassins,  who  commanded  in 
Syria,  and  their  united  forces  were  opposed 
to  those  of  Octavian  and  Antony.  Two  bat- 
lles  were  fought  in  tlic  neighborhood  of  Plil- 
lippi  (42),  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus  wns 
victorious,  though  Cassius  was  defeated ;  bnt 
in  the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated,  and 

Put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Brutus's  wife  was 
oBoiA,  the  dauirhter  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  an 
ardent  student  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  Jndg« 
ment  and  original  power.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished.  He  was 
a  literary  friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated  to 


slain  by  command  of  Pompey.— (6)  M.  Junius 
Bbctvb,  the  Bo-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No. 
0  and  Servilia.    He  lost  his  fiither  when  he 


was  only  8  years  old,  and  was  trained  by  his 
uncle  Cato  in  the  principles  of  the  aristocrat- 
leal  party.  Accordiifkly,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  clTil  war,  49,  be  Joined  Pom^iey,  al- 
though be  was  the  murderer  of  his  father. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48,  he  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  bnt  received  trom 
him  tho  greatest  marka  of  confidence  and  fa- 


him  several  of  ills  works,  and  who  has  given 
the  name  of  Brntna  to  hla  dialogue  on  illus- 
trious orators. 

BRTGI  (-omm)  or  BRYGBS  (-nm),  a  bar- 
barons  people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia.  The 
Phrygians  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  Deen  a  portion  of  this  people,  who  emi- 
grated to  Asia  in  early  times.    I:Pubtoia.] 

BtTBASSUS  (-1),  an  ancient  city  of  Carta, 
B.  of  Cnidns,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay 
(Bubassina  Sinos)  and  the  peninsula  on  which 
it  stood. 

BtTBASTIS  (-is)  or  BttBASTUS  (-1),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  BubastTtes  in  Lower 
Bgypt,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Pelnsiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Bubastis,  whom 
the  Greeks  Identified  with  Artemis  (Diana). 

BtTCfiPHlLA  or  -lA  (-ae:  Jhelum),  a  city 
on  the  Hydaspes,  In  N.  India,  built  by  Alex- 
ander, after  his  battle  with  Poms,  in  memory 
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of  his  favorite  charger  BncepbalaR,  who  died 
there,  after  corryins;  him  throagh  all  his  cain- 
pnigns.  This  boree  was  parchneed  by  Philip 
for  13  taleuts,  and  no  one  was  able  to  break 
it  in  except  the  yonthfal  Alexander. 

BtTCfiPHALUa    [BuoBPiiALA.] 

B'PDINI  (-ortim),  a  Scythian  people,  who 
dwelt  N.  of  the  Saaromatae  in  the  steppes  of 
&  Russia. 

BULTJS  (-Idis),  a  town  of  Illyria  on  the 
CouHt,  S.  of  Apollouia. 

BtTPRAslUM  (-i).  an  ancient  town  in  Elis, 
meutiuned  in  the  Iliad. 

BtJ^RA  (-oe),  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  together  with 
Uelice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt. 

BURDIGALA.    [Bitukioks.] 

BUKGUNDIONES  (um)  or  BUROUNDlI 
(-oruin),  a  powerful  nation  ofQennauy,  dwelt 
originally  oetween  the  Vindus  (Oder)  and  the 
Vistula,  and  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Vandaltf  or  Goths.  They  were  driven  out  of 
their  original  abodes  by  the  Uepidae,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  settled  in  the  country  on 
the  Maine.  In  the  5th  century  they  settled  in 
Gaul,  where  they  founded  the  powerfhl  king- 
dom of  Dunjunay.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Geneva  and  Lyons. 

BURSA.    [Planocs.] 

BttSlinS  (-Idlf).  (i£a  kiiy5  of  Effjrpt,  who 
sacrificed  strangers  io  Zeus  (Jupiter},  but  was 
slain  bv Hercules.— (2)  A cltyin Lower Eijypt, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  I>elta,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  had  a  great  temple 
of  Isis,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. 

Bt^^HROTUM  (-i:  Bntrinto)^  a  town  of 
Epirus,  a  flourishing  sea-port  on  a  small  pen- 
insula, opposite  Corcyra. 

BtTrO.  (1)  An  Egyptian  divinitv,  was  the 
nurse  of  Horns  and  Bubastis,  the  children  of 


Osiris  and  I^is,  whom  she  saved  from  the  per- 
secutions  of  TyP^on  by  concealing  them  in 
the  floating  islajid  of  Chemnis.  The  Greeks 
identified  ner  with  Leto  (Latona),  and  repre- 
sented her  as  the  goddess  of  night  — (2)  A 
city  in  Lower  Egypt  stood  near  the  $el>en- 
nyiic  branch  of  the  Kile,  on  the  lake  of  Buta 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  the  goddesA 
Buto,  in  honor  of  whom  a  festival  wus  held 
at  the  city  every  year. 

BUXENTUM  (-i:  P6lie(Utro\  originally 
Ptxus,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lncsuin 
and  on  the  river  Buxkntics,  was  Amnded  by 
MIcy thus,  tyrant  of  Messauo,  u.o.  471,  and  was 
afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

BYBLtS  (-idis),  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Idothea.  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Caniius, 
whom  she  pursued  through  various  lauds,  till 
at  length,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was 
\  changed  into  a  fountain. 
t  BY BLUS  (-i :  Jebeit),  a  very  ancient  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  l>etween  Berytns  and 
Tripolis,  a  little  N.  of  the  river  Adonis.  It 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis. 

BYRSA  (-ae),  the  citadel  of  Caxtuaoo. 

BYZiClUM  (-1)  or  BTZXCENA  RBGie 
(S.  part  of  7H<nM},  the  S.  portion  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa. 

BYZANTIUM  (-1:  ConatantinopU).  a  town 
on  the  Thracian  Bosponis,  founded  by  tlie 
Megariaus,  ilo.  663,  is  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name  fh>m  Byzas,  the  leader  of  the  colony 
and  the  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  was 
situated  on  2  hills,  wiu}  40  stadia  in  drcnm- 
fereuce,  and  its  acropolis  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  seniglio.  Its  favorable  position, 
commanding  as  it  did  the  entrance  to  the 
Enxine,  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  A  new  city  was  built  on  its 
site  (330)  by  Constantine,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its  name 

into  Ck)M8TAMTIMOPOLl8. 


C. 


CABALIA  (-ae),  a  small  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name. 

CABILLONUM  (-i:  ChAUm$-tur-Sai^e),  a 
town  of  the  Aedni  on  the  Arar  {Sa^ne)  in  Gal- 
lia Lngdunensis. 

CABIRA  (-drum),  a  place  in  Pontns,  on  the 
bordern  of  Armenia :  a  frequent  residence  of 
Mithridate^  who  waa  defeated  here  by  Lo- 
cnllns,  B  o.  71. 

CXBTRI  (-omm),  mystic  divinities  wor- 
shiped in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  meaning  of  their  name,  their  character, 
and  nature,  are  quite  nncertain.  Divine  hon- 
ors were  paid  to  them  at  Samothracc,  Lem- 
Mos,  and  Imbros,  and  their  mysteries  at  Sam- 
(»thrace  were  solemnized  with  creat  splendor. 
They  were  also  worshiped  at  Thel)es,  Antbe- 
don.  Pergamus,  and  elsewhere. 

CXCUS  (-i),  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a  huge  gi- 
ant, who  inhabited  a  cove  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  plundered  the  surrounding  country. 
When  Hercules  came  to  Italy  with  the  oxen 


which  he  had  taken  f^om  Geryon  in  Spain, 
Cacus  stole  part  of  the  cattle  while  the  hero 
slept,  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into  his 
cave  by  their  tails,  ft  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave,  those  within  began 
to  bellow,  and  were  thus  discovered,  where- 
upon Cacns  was  slain  by  Hercules.  In  honor 
of  his  victory,  Hercules  dedicated  the  aro 
maxima^  which  continued  to  exist  ages  after- 
wards in  Rome. 

cADI  (-5nim),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Bplctetoi, 
on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 

CADMEA.      [TllKBAlC] 

CADMUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Telephassa,  and  brother  of 
Enropa.  Another  legend  makes  him  a  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  When  Europe  was  car- 
ried oflT  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  to  Crete,  Agenor 
sent  Cadmus  in  searcn  of  bis  sister,  enjoining 
him  not  to  return  without  her.  Unable  to 
flud  her,  Cadmus  settled  in  Thrace:  but  hav- 
ing consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  be  was 
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eomnuuided  by  the  cod  to  follow  a  cow  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  to  baild  a  town  on  the  spot 
where  the  cow  ehoold  eink  down  with  fatigue. 
Cadmns  fonnd  the  cow  in  Phocls,  and  followed 
her  into  Boeotia,  where  she  sank  down  on  the 
spot  on  which  Cadmns  built  Cadmea.  after- 
wards the  citadel  of  Thebes.  Intenaing  to 
eacrifloe  the  cow  to  Athena  (Minerva),  be  sent 
some  persons  to  the  neighboring  well  of  Ares 
to  fetch  water.  This  well  was  enarded  by  a 
dragon,  a  son  of  Ares  (Mars),  wno  killed  the 
men  sent  by  Cadmns.  Thereupon  Cadmns 
slew  the  dnigon,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athe- 
na, sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  called  ^Mrtij  or 
the  Sown,  who  kill^  each  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  6,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Thebans.    Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  the 

Sivemment  of  Thebes,  and  Zens  gave  him 
armonia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  so- 
lemnity was  honored  bv  the  presence  of  all 
the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmns 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  fiimons  peplns  and 
necklace  which  he  had  received  from  He- 
phaestns  (Vulcan)  or  from  Buropa,  and  he 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Autono^  Ino, 
Semele,  Agav^  Polydoms,  and,  at  a  snbee- 
qnent  period^  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  HarmoQia  were  changed  into  serpents, 
and  were  removed  by  Zeus  to  Elysium.  Cad- 
mns is  said  to  have  infxlnced  into  Greece 
fhrai  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  of  16 
letters.  — (2)  Of  Miletus,  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  or  logographer,  lived  about  u.o.  540. 

ClDURCI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqnl- 
tanica,  in  the  country  now  called  Querd  (a 
corruption  of  Cadurci).  Their  capital  was 
DnroNA,  afterwards  (jivitas  Caduboobum, 
now  OoAors,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct. 

ClDtTSlI  (-drum)  or  GELAE  (-arum),  a 
powerfhl  Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains 
&W.  of  the  Caspian,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
Atropatene. 

CADTTIS,  according  to  Herodotns,  a  great 
city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis,  was  taken  by  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  "  Syr- 
Ijins''  at  lOngdolns.  It  is  now  pretty  well  es- 
tablished that  by  Cadytis  is  meant  Jerusalem, 
and  that  the  battle  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
is  that  in  which  Necho  defeated  and  slew 
king  Josiah  at  Mcgiddo,  ii.a  60SL 

CAEClMA  (-ae).  (1)  Caia,  the  Roman 
name  of  Tamaquil,  wife  of  Tarqninius  Prls- 
cas.  —  (2)  Mjstklla,  dauffliier  of^L.  Metellus 
Dalmaticns.  consul  Ji.a  119,  was  Urst  married 
to  M.  Aemtlius  Scnurus,  consul  In  110,  and 
afterwards  to  the  dictator  Sulla.— (3)  Daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pomponins  Atticns,  called  Caecflia 
because  her  father  took  the  name  of  his  un- 
cle, Q.  Caecilius,  by  whom  he  was  adopted. 
She  was  married  to  M-Vipsanlus  Agrlppa. 
[Amocs.! 

CAEClLlUS  (-1).  (1)  Q.,  a  wealthy  Roman 
eques,  who  adopted  his  nephew  Atticns  in 
his  will,  and  leu  the  latter  a  fortune  of  10 
millions  of  sesterces.— (2)  Caeoiliub  Calao- 
TiHcs,  a  Greek  rhetorician  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.— (3)  Caboilius  Statiub,  a 
Roman  comic  poet,  the  immediate  predeces- 


sor of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an  Insubrian 
Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave, 
he  bore  the  servile  appellation  of  Statin*^ 
which  was  afterwards,  probably  when  be  re- 
ceived his  freedom,  converted  into  a  sort  of 
cognomen,  and  he  became  known  as  Caecil- 
ius Statins.    He  died  n.a  16S. 

CAEClLlUS  METELLUS.    [MrrxLLcs.] 

CAECINA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Etruscan  citv  of  Volaterrae,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by 
the  town.  (1)  A.  Cajcolma,  whom  Cicero  de- 
feuded  in  a  law-suit,  n.a  09. — (2)  A.  Caeoina, 
sou  of  the  preceding,  published  a  libelond 
work  agaiust  Caesar,  and  was  in  consequence 
sent  into  exile  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalin, 
D.a48.— (3)  A.CAK0TifA  Aliknus  was  quao^ 
tor  in  Baetica,in  Spain,  at  Nero's  death,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  In  Joining  the  party 
of  Galba.  He  served  flrst  under  Galba,  anil 
afterwards  joined  Vitellius:  but,  proviu]?  a 
traitor  to  the  latter,  he  Joined  Vespasian, 
against  whom  also  be  conspired,  and  was 
slain  by  order  of  Titus. 

CAECt^BUS  (-i)  AGER,  a  marshy  district 
in  Latinm,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Amyclae, 
close  to  Fundi,  celebrated  for  Its  wine  {yaeex^ 
bum)  in  the  age  of  Horace.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  the  reputation  of  this  wiue  was  entirely 
gone. 

CABCt^XUS  (-1),  an  ancient  Italian  hero, 
son  of  Vulcan,  is  said  to  have  founded  Prae- 
neste. 

CABLES  or  C  AELlUS  (i)  VIBENNA  (-ae), 
the  leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  reign  either  of 
Romulus  or  of  Tarqninius  Priscus.  and  to 
have  settled  with  his  troops  on  the  hill  called 
after  him  the  Caelian. 

CAELIUS  or  COELlUS  MONa    [Roma.] 

CAENEUS  {-ths  or  fii),  one  of  the  Lapl- 
thae,  son  of  Elatus  or  Coronns,  was  originally 
a  maiden  named  Caenis  (-Idis),  who  was  be- 
loved by  Poseidon  (Nepttme),  and  was  by 
this  god  changed  Into  a  man,  and  rendered 
inTuHierable.  In  the  battle  between  the  La- 
pithae  and  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous,  he  was  buried  by  the  Centaurs  un- 
der a  mass  of  trees,  as  they  were  unable  to 
kill  him ;  but  he  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In 
the  lower  world  Caeneus  recovered  his  female 
form. 

CAENI  or  CAENlCI  (-omm),  a  Thracian 
people,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Pany- 
sus. 

CAENTNA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Sabihes,  in 
Latium,  whose  king,  Acrou,  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  the  flrst  war  against  Rome.  After 
their  defeat,  most  of  the  ^habitants  removed 
to  Rome. 

CAENIS.    [Caeneus.] 

CAEPiO,  Cn.  SERVIUEUS  (-1),  consul  B.a 
106,  was  pent  into  Gallia  Nnrbonensls  to  op- 
pose the  Cimbri.  In  106  he  was  defeated  bv 
the  Cimbri,  along  with  the  consul  Cn.  Mal- 
lins  or  Manlins.  S0,000  soldiers  and  40,000 
camp-followers  are  siid  to  have  perished. 
Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  10  years  aft- 
erwards (96)  he  was  broufxht  to  trial  by  tl.e 
tribune  C.  Norbanns,  on  acconnt  of  his  mi?" 
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condact  in  this  war.  He  was  condcmDed, 
and  cast  iuto  prison,  where,  according  to  one 
accoanLhe  died;  but  it  was  more  generally 
stated  that  he  escaped  firom  prison,  and  lired 
in  exile  at  Smyrna. 

CAERE  {Cervetri),  called  by  the  Greeks 
A0TL1.A.  {Amllina  tirM,  Vlrg.).  a  city  In  Etrn- 
rln,  sitnated  on  a  small  river  W.  of  Veil,  and 
00  stadia  fh)m  the  coast  It  was  an  ancient 
Felaeglc  city,  the  capital  of  the  crael  Mezen- 
tiiis,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  13  Btms- 
can  cities,  with  a  territory  extending  appar- 
ently as  far  as  the  Tiber.  In  early  times  Caere 
was  closely  allied  with  Rome ;  and  when  the 
latter  city  was  taken  by  the  Ganls.  ica  890^ 
Caere  gave  reftize  to  the  Vestal  ▼ireins.  The 
Romans,  oat  of  gratitude,  are  said  to  hare 
conferred  npon  the  Cnerites  the  Roman  fran- 
chise without  the  suffragium,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Caeritea  enjoyed  this 
honor  previously.  The  Caorites  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  body  of  Roman  citizens 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  snffhige.  Thu?,  when 
a  Roman  citizen  was  struck  out  of  his  tribe 
by  the  censors,  and  made  an  aerarian,  he  was 
said  to  become  one  of  the  Caeriics,  since  he 
had  lost  the  suffhtge:  hence  we  And  the  ex- 
pressions in  tabuiM  Caeritwn  rtferrt  and 
aierariwmfQcicrt  used  na  synonymous. 

CAESXR  (-Jiris),  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family,  of  the  Jnlia  gens,  which  traced  its  or- 
igin to  Iuln9,  the  son  of  Aeneas.  Various 
etymologies  of  the  name  are  given  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  but  it  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Latin  word  ea£a^r-ie«,  and  the  San- 
skrit kisa,  "hair;**  for  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  l>e  given 
to  an  individual  nrom  some  peculiarity  m  his 
personal  appearance.  The  name  was  as- 
sumed by  Autnistns  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  bv  Augus- 
tus handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius. 
It  continued  to  be  nj»ed  by  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  as  members  either  by  adi>ptien  or 
female  descent  of  Caesar*s  family ;  but  though 
the  family  became  extinct  with  Nero,  suc- 
ceeding emperors  still  retained  the  name  as 
part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the  practice  to 

?retlx  it  to  their  own  name — as,  for  instance, 
mpercUorCaeaar  Dvmitiamta  A  ugustiia,  W  h  en 
Hadrian  adopted  Aelins  Verns,  he  allowed  the 
latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar;  and  from 
this  time,  though  the  title  ot  Augustus  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince, 
tha^of  CoBmr  was  also  granted  to  the  second 
person  in  the  state,  and  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne.  (1)  L.  Jut.ius  Caksah,  consul, 
ii.o.  90,  fought  against  the  Socii,  and  in  the 
^course  of  the  same  year  proposed  the  Lear  Ju- 
Uia  de  Civitate,  which  granted  the  citizenship 
'  to  the  Latins  and  the  Socii  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  Rome.  Caenar  was  censor  in  89 ; 
he  belonged  to  the  arlstocratical  party,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Marius  in  87.— (2)  C.  Jp- 
i.iDS  Caksar  Stbado  Vopiscrs,  brother  of  No. 
1,  was  cunile  aedile  in  90,  was  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  was  ^Inin  along  with 
his  brother  by  Marins  in  87.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  orators  and  poets  of  his  ace,  ond  is 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  dialo«;no  De 
Orotore.— <3)  L.  Junius  Cakb-mi,  son  of  No.  2, 


and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  in  64,  and  l>elonged, 
like  his  father,  to  the  arlstocratical  party.  He 
appears  to  have  deserted  this  party  after- 
wards ;  we  find  him  in  Qaul  in  5S  as  one  of 
the  legates  of  C.  Caesar,  and  he  continued  in 
Italy  anring  the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's 
death  <44)  he  sided  with  the  senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  uncle  Antony,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence proscribed  by  the  latter  in  48,  but 
obtained  his  pardon  through  the  influence  of 
his  sister  Julia.— (4)  L.  Jrucs  Caesab,  son  of 
No.  8,  usually  distinguished  fh)m  his  father 
by  the  addition  to  his  name  otJUiua  or  ado^ 
leseen».  He  loined  Pompey  on  the  breaking 
ont  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by 
Pompey  to  Caesar  with  proposals  of  peace. — 
<5)  C.  tfrLius  Caksar,  the  dictator,  was  bom 
on  the  12ih  of  July,  100,  in  the  oonsolstiip  of 


JallM  Ca«Mr. 


C.  Marine  (VI.)  and  L.  Valerius  Jflaccos,  and 
was  consequently  G  years  younger  than  Pom- 
pey and  Clcera  Caesar  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  popular  party  by  the  marriage  of 
his  aunt  Julia  with  tne  great  ISarins ;  and  in 
83,  though  only  17  years  of  age,  he  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Clnna,  the  chief 
leader  of  the  Marian  partv.  Sulla  commanded 
him  to  put  away  his  wife,  but  he  refUsed  to 
obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proecribed. 
He  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  till  his  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to 
have  observed,  when  they  pleaded  hia  youth, 
that  "  that  boy  would  some  dav  or  another 
be  the  niin  of  the  aristocracy,  for  that  there 
were  many  Mariuses  in  him."  Seeing  that 
he  was  not  safe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia, 
where  he  served  his  first  campaign  under  M. 
Mlnncius  Thermus,  and,  at  the  capture  of 
Mytllene  (80),  was  rewarded  with  a  civic 
crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-soldier. 
On  the  death  of  Sulla,  in  78,  he  reiumod  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  gained  great 
I  renown  as  an  orntor,  thouijh  he  wns  only  ftJ 
years  of  oge,  by  his  prosecution  of  Cn.  Dola- 
oella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  province 
of  Macedonia.   To  perfect  himself  in  oratory^ 
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be  resolved  to  stadv  in  Rhodes  under  Apol- 
lonioa  Molo,  bat  on  his  voyage  thither  he  woe 
captared  by  pirates,  and  only  obtained  his 
liberty  by  a  ransom  of  fiO  talents.  At  Miletus 
he  manned  some  vessels,  overpowered  the 
grates,  and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to 
Pergamos,  where  he  cmcifled  them— a  pon- 
isbroent  with  which  he  had  frequently  threat- 
ened them  in  sport  when  he  was  their  pris- 
oner. On  his  retom  to  Rome  he  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  acquire  the  fiivor  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  liberality  was  nnboanded :  ana,  as 
nis  private  fortune  was  not  large,  be  soon 
contracted  enormous  debts.  But  he  gained 
bis  object,  and  became  the  fovorite  of  the 
people,  and  was  raised  by  them  in  succession 
to  the  hish  offices  of  the  state.  He  was 
quaestor  in  SS,  aedile  in  65,  when  he  spent 
enormous  sums  npon  the  public  ^^ames  and 
buildings,  and  was  elected  Pontifex  Mazi- 
mus  in  C3.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  punishment  of  the  Oatilinaiian  conspira- 
tors, he  opposed  their  execution  in  a  very 
able  speeco,  which  made  such  an  impression 
that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  In  reply.  In  62  he  was 
praetor,  and  in  the  foUowinir  year  he  went 
as  propraetor  into  Farther  bpaln,  where  he 
gained  great  victories  over  the  Lusltanians. 
On  his  retnm  to  Rome  he  was  elected  consul 
a!ong  with  Bibulns,  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
aristocracy.  After  his  election,  but  before  he 
entered  upon  the  consulship,  he  formed  that 
coalition  with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus  usu- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvi- 
rate. Pompey  had  become  estranged  lh>m 
the  aristocracy,  since  the  senate  hacTonposed 
the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia,  ana  of  an 
assignment  of  lands  which  he  had  promised 
to  his  veterans.  Crassus,  in  consequence  of 
his  immense  wealth,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerftil  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Pompey.  They  were  reconciled  by 
C-iesar,  and  the  three  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  support  one  another,  and  to  divide 
the  power  in  the  state  between  them.  In  69 
Caesar  was  consul,  and,  being  supported  bv 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  he  was  able  to  carry  aU 
his  measures.  Bibulns,  from  whom  the  sen- 
ate bad  expected  so  much,  could  offer  no  ef- 
fectual opposition,  and,  after  making  a  vain 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear  again  in 
public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
Caesar  brought  forward  such  measures  as  se- 
cured for  him  the  affections  of  the  poorest 
citizens,  of  the  Eouite?,  and  of  the  powerful 
Pompey ;  having  done  this,  be  was  easllv  able 
to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces  which  he 
wished.  By  a  vote  of  tti^  people,  proposed 
by  the  tribune  Vatlnlus,  the  provinces  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  and  niyricum  were  granted  to 
Caesar,  with  3  legions,  for  0  years ;  and  the 
senate  added  to  his  government  the  province 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  another  legion,  for 
6  years  alio,  as  they  saw  that  a  bill  would  be 
proposed  to  the  people  for  that  purpose  if 
they  di«l  not  grant  the  province  themselves. 
Caesar  foresaw  that  the  struggle  between  the 
different  parties  nt  Rome  must  eventually  be 
terminated  by  the  sword,  and  he  had  there- 
fore resolved  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 


might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  re- 
wards. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
united  himself  more  closel^r  to  Pompey  by 
'  ■■    in  mamag 


„  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marrii 
uriug  the  next  9  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Oaul.  He  conquered 
the  whole  of  Transalpine  Oaul,  which  had 
hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romant*. 
with  the  exception  of  the  8.B.  part  called 
Provincia;  he  twice  crossed  the  Khlne,  and 
twice  landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  Romans.  His  first 
invasion  of  Britain  was  made  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  66,  but  mora  with  the  view  of  obuin- 
ing  some  knowledge  of  the  island  from  per- 
sonal observation  than  with  the  intentioii  of 
permanent  conauest  at  present  He  sailed 
fh>m  the  port  of  Itins  (probably  WiUand^  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne),  and  effected  a 
landing  somewhere  near  the  south  Foreland, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives.  The 
late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gaul  after  remaining  only  a  short 
time  in  the  island.  lu  this  year,  according  to 
his  arrangement  with  Pompey  and  Crassus. 
who  were  now  consuls,  his  government  of 
the  Gauls  and  lUyricum  was  prolonged  for  6 
years,  namely,  from  the  1st  of  January,  63,  to 
the  end  of  December,  49.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  (64)  he  invaded  Britain  a  second 
time.  He  landed  in  Britain  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year,  defeated  the  Bntons 
in  a  series  of  engagements,  and  crossed  the 
Tamesis  (Thamei).  The  Britons  submitted, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  but 
their  subjection  was  only  nominal.  Caesar's 
success  in  Oaul  excited  Pompey*s  Jealousy ; 
and  the  death  of  Julia  in  chilabirth.  In  M, 
broke  one  of  the  few  links  which  kept  them 
togqther.  Pompey  was  thus  led  to  Join  again 
the  aristocratical  party,  by  whose  assistance 
he  hoped  to  retain  his  position  as  the  chief 
man  in  the  Roman  state.  The  great  object 
of  this  party  was  to  deprive  Caesar  of  his 
command,  and  to  compel  him  to  come  to 
Rome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  for  the  consul- 
ship. Caesar  offered  to  resign  his  command 
if  Pompey  would  do  the  same ;  but  the  sen- 
ate would  listen  to  no  compromise.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  1st  of  January,  49,  the  senate 
parsed  a  resolution  that  Caesar  should  dis- 
band his  army  by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  do  so  be  should  be  regarded  os  an 
enemy  of  the  state.  Two  of  the  tribunes,  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Casslus,  put  their  veto  npon 
this  resolution,  but  their  opposition  was  set 
at  naught,  and  they  fled  for  refage  to  Caesar's 
camp.  Under  the  plea  ofprotecting  the  trib- 
unes, Caesar  crossed  the  Itubicon,  which  sep- 
arated his  province  from  Italy,  and  marched 
towards  Rome.  Pompey,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted by  the  senate  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  soon  discovered  how  greatly  he  had 
overrated  his  own  popularity  and  influence. 
His  own  troops  deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds ; 
town  after  town  in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar,  whose  mareh  was  like  a  triumphal 

fjTOgreps.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the  mog- 
Btrates  and  senators,  had  fled  f^om  Rome  to 
the  S.  of  Italy,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  em- 
barked for  Greece.  Caesar  pursued  Pompey 
to  Brundusium,  but  he  was  unable  to  follow 
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hfm  to  Greece  for  want  of  Bhips.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  Bet  ont  for  Spain,  where  Pom- 
pey*8  le^^ates,  Afraniasi  Petreius,  and  Varro, 
commanded  powerful  armies.  After  defeat- 
ing AfrauioB  and  Petreine>,  and  receiving  the 
suDmieslon  of  Varro,  Caesar  retamed  to 
Rome,  where  he  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
appointed  dictator  by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidn?. 
He  resigned  the  dicutorahip  at  the  end  of  11 
days,  after  holding  the  consular  comitia,  in 
which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilins  Vatia  Isau- 
ricus  were  elected  consnie  for  the  next  year. 
—At  the  beginning  of  January.  48,  Caesar 
crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  had 
collected  a  formidable  army.  At  first  the 
campaign  was  in  Poropey*a  favor:  Caesar  waa 
repnlscd  before  Dyrrbachinm  with  consider- 
able loss,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Thessaly.  In  this  country,  on  the  plains  of 
Pharpalns,  or  Pharsalia,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  between  the  two  armies  on  Aug.  9th, 
48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely  defeated. 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by  Caesar,  but 
he  was  murdered  before  Caesar  arrived  in 
the  country.  CPompxics.]  On  bis  arrival  in 
9S7Pti  Caesar  became  involved  in  a  war,  nsu- 
ally  called  the  Alexandrine  war.  It  arose 
tvom  the  determination  of  Caesar  that  Cleo- 
patra, whose  fascinations  had  won  his  heart, 
should  reign  in  common  with  her  brother 
Ptolemy ;  but  this  decision  was  opposed  by 
the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  and  the  war 
whicn  thus  broke  out  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  the  latter  end  of  March,  47.  It  was 
soon  after  this  that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by 
Caesar.  [Carsakion.]  Caesar  returned  to 
Homo  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
his  march  through  Pontus  attacked  Pharna- 
ces,  the  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who 
had  afipisted  Pompey.  He  defeated  Phama- 
CCS  near  Zela  with  such  ea^e  that  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  Veni, 
vidi,  vicu  He  reached  Rome  in  September 
(47),  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  set  sail 
for  AfHca,  where  Sclpio  and  Cat*i  had  collect- 
ed a  large  army.  The  war  was  terminated  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Thapsns,  on  the  6th  of  April,  4ft.  Cato,  un- 
able to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.— Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  latter 
end  of  Julv.  He  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  but  he  used  his 
victory  with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike 
other  conquerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  for- 
gave all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  would  make  no  differ- 
ence between  Pompeians  and  Caesarians.  His 
clemency  was  one  of  the  brightest  features  of 
his  character.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
his  measures  this  year  (46)  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar.  As  the  Roman  year  was 
now  8  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time, 
Caesar  added  90  days  to  this  year,  and  thus 
made  the  whole  year  consist  of  446  days :  and 
he  guarded  against  a  repetition  of  similar  er- 
rors for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year  to 
the  sun's  course.— Meantime  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey,  Sextus  and  Cneius,  had  collected  a 
new  army  In  Spain.  Caesar  set  ont  for  Spain 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  brought  the 
war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Munda,  on  the 
17th  of  Mareh,  45,  in  which  the  enemy  were  , 


uinuem  lu  puuiic  ou  me  lesuv 
calia  (the  15th  of  Febmary) ;  1 
the  proposition  was  not  rave 
by  the  People,  he  declined  it  ( 


only  defeated  after  a  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Cn,  Pompey  was  killed  shortly  after^ 
wards,  but  Sextus  made  good  his  escape. 
Caesar  reached  Rome  in  September,  and  en- 
tered the  city  in  triumph.  Possessing  royal 
power,  he  now  wished  to  obtain  the  titJe  at 
king,  and  Antony  accordingly  offered  him  the 
diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
"*  '  \\  but, seeing  that 

avorably  received 
.     .  it  for  the  present. 

But  Caesar's  power  was  not  witnessed  with- 
out envy.  The  Roman  aristocracy  resolved 
to  remove  him  by  assassination.  The  con- 
spiracy against  Caesar's  life  had  been  set  afoot 
by  Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and 
there  were  more  than  60  persons  privy  to  it. 
Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised  by 
Caesar  to  wealtn  and  honor;  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of 
the  murder  of  Caesar  as  a  glorious  deed,  and 
to  represent  Brutus  and  Catkins  as  patriots ; 
bnt  the  mai<k  ought  to  be  stripped  off  these 
f&lse  patriots ;  they  cared  not  for  the  repub- 
lic, but  only  for  themselves;  and  their  object 
in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party.  Caesar  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  fate,  but  he  dis- 
regarded them  all,  and  fell  by  the  daggers  of 
his  assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15th  of  Mareh,  44. 
At  an  appointed  signal  the  conspirators  sur- 
rounded him :  Casca  dealt  the  first  blow,  and 
the  others  quickly  drew  their  swords  and  at- 
tacked him :  Caesar  at  first  defended  himself, 
bnt  when  he  saw  that  Brutus,  his  friend  and 
favorite,  had  aUo  drawn  his  sword,  he  ex- 
claimed, Ta  qxuxfne  BruUt  pulled  his  ^»g:i 
over  his  face,  and  sunk  pierced  %vith  wonndj) 
at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.— Julius  Caesar 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity.  He 
was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  varied 
talents,  and  was  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  pur- 
suits. During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  he 
found  time  for  the  prosecution  of  literature, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  have  been  lost.  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves,  and 
are  conspicuous  in  his  CommeiUarii^  which 
are  his  only  works  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  They  relate  the  history  of  the  first  7 
vears  of  the  Gallic  war  in  7  books,  and  the 
nistory  of  the  Civil  war,  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Alexandrine,  in  8  books. 
Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  In  an  8th  book, 
which  is  nsnallv  ascribed  to  Hirtlns,  and  the 
history  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Span- 
ish wars  was  written  in  three  separate  bouk», 
which  are  also  ascribed  to  Hlrtius,  bnt  their 
authorship  is  uncertain. 

C.  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the 
grandsons  of  Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at 
Massilia  on  his  way  to  Spain,  a.d.  2,  and  C. 
Caesar  in  Lvcia,  a.  d.  4,  of  a  wound  wliich  he 
had  received  in  Armenia. 

CAESARAUGUSTA  (-ae:  ZaragozaoTSar- 
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ago$$a)t  more  anciently  SAU>unAt  a  town  of 
toe  Edetani  on  the  Iberae,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconeni»is,  colonized  by  Ans^toa  B.a  2T. 

CAESXREA  (-ae),  a  name  given  to  several 
cities  of  the  Koman  empire  m  honor  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Caesar8.--<1)  C.  ad  AaoAKCM, 
formerly  Mazaoa,  also  Eubkbia  (JTtfMnVA, 
Ro.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
stood  npon  Honnt  Argaens,  about  the  centre 
of  Cappadocia.  When  that  conntry  was  made 
a  Roman  pr<>vince  by  Tiberiaa  (a.i>.  18),  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Caesnien.  It  was  nlti- 
mately  destroyed  by  au  earihqnake.— (2)  C. 
Philipi'I  or  Pakkab  iBani(u)i  a  city  of  Pales- 
tine, at  the  8.  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  on  the 
Jordan,  jnst  below  its  source,  built  by  Philip 
the  teti-arch,  b.o.3;  King  At^rippa  called  ft 
Neronias,  but  it  soon  lost  this  name.— (3)  C. 
pAUtiKSTiNAB,  formerly  Stbat»>j«i8  Tuseib,  au 
imptirtant  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  ^a-coast, 
just  ab«»ve  the  boundary-lino  between  Sama- 
ria and  Galilee.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  and  decorated  with  splendid  buildings 
by  Herod  the  Great  (b.o.  18),  who  called  It 
Cae^area,  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  also 
made  a  splendid  harbor  for  the  city.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  Palestine 
and  the  residence  of  the  procurator.— <4)  C. 
MAnBKTAMiAX,  formerly  Iol  {Zershell^  Rn.),  a 
Phoenician  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
with  a  harbor,  the  residence  of  King  Juba, 
who  named  it  Caesarea,  in  honor  of  Augn»- 
tnii.  There  are  several  other  dties,  which  are 
better  known  by  other  names. 

CAJESlRION  (-dnU),  son  of  C.  Julias  Cae- 
sar Slid  of  Cleopatra,  originally  called  Ptole- 
maeu^  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  bom  u.o. 
17.  Afier  the  death  of  his  mother  in  80,  he 
was  execnted  by  order  of  Augustus. 

CAESARODtTNUM  (-1:  Tbiirs),  chief  town 
of  the  Turdnes  orTurdnl,  snb(*eqneutly  called 
TvBoni,  on  the  Liger  {Loire) ^  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dnnensia. 

CABStA  (-ae),  a  forest  in  Germany  l)e- 
tween  the  Lippe  and  the  Tssel. 

CAICUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Mysia,  rising  in 
Mount  TemnuB  and  flowing  past  Pergamns 
into  the  Cumaean  GulL 

CXiSTA  (-ae :  Gosto),  a  town  In  Latlum  on 
the  borders  of  Campania,  situated  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  bay  of  the 
■ea  called  after  it  Sinvs  Caiktancs.  It  pos- 
■eaecd  an  excellent  harbor,  and  was  said  to 
have  derived  ita  name  flrom  Caieta,  the  nurse 
of  Aeneas. 

CXTUS,  the  jurist.    [Gaiub.] 

CUUS  CAESAR.    [Calioula.] 

CXLlBBR.    [Qci.NTtie  Surait aeus.] 

CUJLBRlA  (-ae),  the  peninsula  in  the  aS. 
of  ItalT,  extending  fhira  Tarentum  to  the 
Prom.  lapyginm,  formed  part  of  Apitlia. 

CALACTfi  (-es),  originally  the  name  of  part 
of  the  coast,  and  afterwards  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  founded  by  Ducetins,  a  chief 
of  the  Sicels,  about  B.a  447. 

CXUlGURRIS  (-is:  Caiahorra)^  a  town  of 
the  Vascones  in  Hupania  Tarraconensis  near 
the  Ibems.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Quin- 
tUIan. 

F9 


ClULIS,  brother  of  Zetes.    [Zrraa.] 

CALlNUS  (-1),  an  Indian  gymnosophist. 
who  burned  himself  alive  in  the  presence  of 
the  Macedonians,  3  months  before  the  death 
of  Alexander  (a.a  823),  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  end. 

ClLiTlA  (-ae:  Ca^azzo),A  town  In  8am- 
nium  on  the  Appia  Via  between  Capua  and 
lieneventum. 

CXLITINUS,  A.  XTTLIUS.  consul  11.0. 
258,  and  dIcUtor  in  249,  when  he  carried  on 
the  war  In  Sicilv.  He  was  the  first  dictator 
that  commanded  an  army  out  of  Italy. 

ClLAURBA  or  -lA  (-ae:  Poro),  a  small 
island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  off  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis  and  opposite  Troezen,  possessed  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  which 
was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hith- 
er Demosthenes  fled  to  escape  Autipater,  and 
here  he  took  poison,  ^.a  822. 

CALCHlS  (-antis),  son  of  Thestor,  was  the 
wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy, 
and  advised  them  in  their  various  difllculties. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  be  should  die  if 
he  met  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to  himself; 
and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  near  Colo- 
phon, for  here  he  met  the  soothsayer  Morars. 
who  predicted  things  which  Calcbas  could 
not  Thereupon  Cakhas  died  of  grieL  After 
his  death  he  nad  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

CALB  (-es:  Oporto)^  a  port-town  of  the  Cal- 
Ineci  in  Hispanfa  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnruis.  From  Porto  CaU  the  name 
of  the  conntry  Portugal  is  supposed  to  have 
come. 

CXLBDONIA.    [Britaniiia.] 

CXLSNUS,  Q.  FttFlUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.0. 61,  wnen  he  succeeded  in  saving  P. 
Clodius  flrom  condemnation  for  his  violation 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  69  he 
was  praetor,  and  fh)m  this  time  appears  as  au 
active  partisan  of  Caesar,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  until  Caesar's  death  (44).  After  this 
event  Calenns  joined  M.  Antony,  and  subse- 
quently had  the  command  of  Antony  *s  legions 
in  the  N.  of  Italy. 

CXLBS  (-i^  usually  PI.  Giles,  -ium :  Calvi)^ 
chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Ansonian  people 
in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latina.  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Calais,  son  or  Boreas,  and 
therefore  called  Tkrelcia  by  the  poets.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

CALfiTES  (-um)  or  CALBTI  (-omm},  a 
people  in  Belgic  Gaul  near  the  mouth  of  the 

CXLlGtJiiA  (-ae),  Roman  emperor,  a.t>^ 
87-41,  son  of  Germanicns  and  Agnppinn,  was 
bom  A.i>.  12,  and  was  brought  up  among  the 
legions  in  Germany.  His  real  name  was 
Caiu»  CoMor,  and  he  was  always  called  CVitt/« 
by  his  contemporaries;  Cktliaula  was  a  sur- 
name given  him  by  the  soldiers  Arom  his 
wearing  in  his  boyhood  small  caligae,  or  80I1 
diers*  boota^  He  gained  the  fuvor  of  Tiberi<< 
us,  who  raised  him  to  oflices  of  honor,  and 
held  out  to  him  hopes  of  the  succession.  On 
the  death  of  Til>«nns  (37),  which  was  either 
caused  or  accelerated  by  Caligula,  the  latter 
succeeded  to  the  throne.    He  was  saluted  by 
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the  people  with  the  ^eate«t  enthnsiasm  as 
the  Bon  of  Germnuicus.  His  flret  acts  gave 
promise  of  a  just  aud  beneflcent  reis:n;  but 
at  the  end  of  S  months  his  condact  became 
suddenly  chan(;ed.  After  a  serious  illness, 
which  probably  weakened  his  mental  powem, 
he  appears  as  a  Bans:ninary  and  licentious 
roadman.  In  his  madness  he  built  a  temple 
to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latinris,  and  appointed 
priests  to  attend  to  his  worship.  His  extrav- 
agance was  monstrous.  One  instance  will 
snow  at  once  his  wastefulness  and  cruelty. 
He  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  between 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles, 
and,  after  covering  it  with  earth,  he  built 
houses  npon  it.    When  it  was  finished,  he 

gave  a  splendid  banquet  In  the  middle  of  the 
ridge,  and  concluded  the  entertainment  by 
throwing  numbers  of  the  guests  into  the 
•ea.  To  replenish  the  treasury  he  exhausted 
'  Italy  and  Rome  by  his  extortions,  and  then 
marched  into  Gaul  in  40,  which  he  plundered 
in  all  directions.  With  his  troops  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross 
over  into  Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle 
array,  and  then  gave  them  the  siinial— to  col- 
i3Ct  shells,  which  he  called  the  spoils  of  con- 
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qnered  Ocean.  The  Roman  world  at  length 
grew  tired  of  such  a  mad  tyrant.  Fi»ur 
months  after  his  return  to  the  city,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  41,  he  was  murdered  by  Cas- 
sins  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Subinu*!,  aud  others.  His  wife  Cae- 
sonia  aud  his  daughter  were  likewise  put  to 
death. 

CALLAlCI,  CALLAECI.    [Gallakoi.] 

CALLATIS  (-is),  a  town  of  Moesia,  on  the 
Black  Sen,  originally  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and 
afterwards  of  Uaraclea. 

CALLlAS  (-ae)  and  HIPPONICUS  (-i),  a 
noble  Athenian  fhmily,  celebrated  for  their 
wealth.  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  torch-bearer  at  the  Blensinian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  descent  firom  Triptolemus.  The 
first  member  of  this  family  of  anv  n<ite  was 
Calllas.  who  fonght  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
490.  He  was  afterwards  embassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  negotiated  a  peace  with  Per- 
(iia,  449,  on  terms  most  hnmillatiug  to  the  lat* 
ter.  On  his  retnni  to  Athens  he  was  accut«d 
of  having  taken  bribes,  and  was  condemned 
to  a'  fine  of  60  talents.  His  son  Hipponicns 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium  in  4^4.  It 
was  his  divorced  wife,  and  not  his  widow, 
whom  Pericles  married.  His  daughter  l\\\y 
parete  was  married  to  Alcibiades.  CaMiuj', 
son  of  this  Hipponicns  bv  the  lady  whc  <niir- 
ried  Pericles,  dissipated  all  his  ancestral 
wealth  on  sophists,  flatterers,  and  women. 
The  scene  of  Xenophon's  BanaueL  and  ali^o 
that  of  Plato's  Protagoraa,  is  laid  at  nis  hoase.  . 

CALLlAS.  a  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on 
condition  of  marrying  Cimon's  sister,  JSlpi- 
nice,  liberated  Cimon  fW)m  prison  by  paying 
for  him  the  fine  of  60  talents  which  had  been 
imposed  on  Mlltiades. 

CALUDROMUS  or  -UM  (-i),  part  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Oeta,  near  Thermopylae. 

CALLIFAE,  a  town  in  Samniom  of  uncer^ 
tain  site. 

CALLnrXCHUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  Alexan- 
drine grammarian  and  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Cyrene  in  Africa,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Everge- 
tes,  and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous  li- 
brary of  Alexandria,  from  about  B.a  800  until 
his  (leath,  alxmt  240.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Eratosthenes,  Ari8tophanesorBy7.nntium,  and 
Apoltonius  Rhodins,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  subsequently  quarreled.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous works  on  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects, 
but  of  these  we  possess  only  some  of  his  po- 
ems, which  are  cnaracterized  rather  bv  labor 
and  learning  than  by  real  poetical  genius. 

CALLINI7S  <-i),  of  Epbesus,  the  eartioet 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about 
B.CT00. 

CALLIOPE.    [MrsAX.] 

CALLIpOLIS  (-is).  (1)  A  town  on  the  B. 
coast  of  Sicily  not  far  fh)m  Aetna.— (2)  ((?a^ 
lipoli),  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
opposite  Lampsacus.— (3)  A  town  in  Aetolia. 
[Callittm.] 

C  ALLIRRHOB  (-es).  a)  Daaghter  of  Ache- 
Ions  and  wife  of  Alcroaeon,  induced  her  hns* 
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band  to  procnre  her  the  peplas  and  necklace 
of  Uarmouia,  by  which  sne  caused  his  death. 
[Alomaeom.]  —  (2)  Daoghter  of  Scamandcr, 
wife  of  Troi*,  and  molher  of  lias  and  Oany- 
medee. 

CALLIRBIIOE  (-es).  afterwards  called  En- 
HRACcunua,  or  the  *•  Nine  SprlugB,"  becanse 
1U  water  was  distribated  by  9  pipes,  was  the 
most  celebrated  well  in  Aihens,  sitnnted  iu 
the  S.H.  part  of  the  city,  and  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  Callirrhoe, 

CALLISTHfiNfiS  (-ii),  of  Olynthus,  a  rela- 
tion and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accumpaiiied 
Alexander  the  Great  t**  Asia.  He  rendered 
hhnself  so  obnoxious  to  Alexander  by  the 
boldness  and  indei>endence  with  which  he 
expressed  his  oplnlum*  on  several  occasions, 
that  he  was  accosed  of  being  privy  to  the  plot 
of  Uermolaas  to  assassinate  Alexander ;  and 
after  being  kept  iu  chains  fur  7  months,  was 
either  put  to  death  or  died  of  diseafe.  lie 
wrote  several  worlds,  all  of  which  have  per- 
ished. 

CALL18T0  (-as;  ace.  -C).  an  Arcadian 
nvmph,  hence  called  A'onaeHna  virgo^  from 
Konaciis,  a  monntain  In  Arcadia,  was  a  com- 
panion of  Artemis  (Diana)  in  the  chnse.  She 
was  beh>ved  by  Zens  (Jnpiter),  who  meiii- 
morphosed  her  into  a  she-bear,  that  liera 
(Jnno)  might  not  become  acqnainted  with 
the  amonr.  Bnt  Hera  learned  the  truth,  and 
caused  Artemis  to  slay  Cnllisto  during  the 
chase.  Zens  placed  Callisto  among  the  stars 
ander  the  name  of  A  retos,  or  the  Bear.  An- 
OA8  was  her  son  by  Zeus.    [A kotos.] 

CALLISTRXtIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Enxinc. 

CALUUM  (-i),  called  CALLIPOLIS  (-is)  by 
Livy,  a  town  iu  Aetolia  iu  the  valley  of  the 
Spercheos. 

CALOR  (-«ris),  a  river  in  Samnium  flowing 
past  Beneventum  and  falling  into  the  Vultur- 
nas. 

CALPB  (-es:  Gibraltar),  (1)  A  mountain 
In  the  8.  of  Spain  on  the  straits  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  This  and  Mount 
Abyla,  opposite  to  it  on  the  African  coast, 
vrere  called  the  Columns  qfHereulcM.  [Ahyla.] 
—(2)  A  river,  promontory,  and  towu  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia. 

C ALPURNiA  (-ae),  daughter  of  L.  Calpnr- 
nins  Piso,  consul  b.o.  58,  and  lo^t  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  to  whom  she  was  married  iu 
09.    She  survived  her  husband. 

CALPURNlA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended 
to  be  de5cended  fi'om  Calpns,  a  son  of  Numa. 
It  was  divided  into  the  families  of  Bibclub 
and  Piso. 

CALVTNUS,  CN.  DOMITirS  (-1),  tribune 
i)f  the  plebs,  b.o.  69,  when  he  supported  Bibu- 
Ins  against  Caexar,  praetor  in  fi6,  and  consul 
in  53,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war  as  one  of 
Caesar's  genersilf. 

CiLTCADNUS  (-1),  a  considerable  river  of 
Cilicia  Trachein,  navi«ral.le  as  far  as  Seleucia. 

ClLYDNAE  (-aruin).  (1)  Two  small  isl- 
ands off  the  coast  of  Troas.— (2)  A  group  of 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Carta,  belonging  to 


the  Sporades.  The  largest  of  them  was  called 
Calydna,  and  afterwards  Calymna. 

CALYdON  (-5uis),an  ancient  town  of  Aeto- 
lia W.  of  the  Evenus  in  the  land  of  the  Cure- 
tes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aetolns  or 
his  son  Culydon.  The  town  ^as  celebrated 
in  the  heroic  ages,  bnt  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  historical  times.  In  the  mouutains  in  the 
neighborhood  took  place  the  celebrated  hunt 
of  the  Calydouian  boar.  The  inhabitants 
were  removed  by  A ngustus  toNioopoLis.  In 
the  Roman  poets  we  find  Calyddnis,  a  woman 
of  Aetolia,  i.  t,  Dclanira,  daughter  of  Oenens, 
king  of  Cnlydon ;  Calpdonins  htroSj  i.  e.  Me- 
leager :  Calydonius  amnis,  i.  e.  the  Achelous 
separating  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  because 
Calydon  was  the  chief  towu  of  Aetolia;  Caly- 
donia  regno,  t*.  e.  Apulia,  becanse  Diomodes, 
grandson  of  Oeneus.  king  of  Calydon,  after- 
wards obtained  Apulia  as  his  kingdom. 

CATA'PSO  (-us  ;  ace.  -<i),  a  nymph  inhabit- 
ing the  inland  of  Ogygia,  on  which  Ulysses 
was  shipwrecked.  Calyppo  loved  the  unfor- 
tunate hero,  and  promised  him  immortality 
if  he  would  remain  with  her.  Ulyspes  re- 
fused, and  after  she  had  detained  him  7  years, 
the  gods  compelled  her  to  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue his  Journey  homewards. 


Calypso.    (From  ii  piilnt«d  Vaae.) 

CAMALODtNUM  {Colchc*ter\  the  capital 
of  the  Trinobantes  in  firitaii),  and  the  first 
Roman  colony  iu  the  inland,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  a.i>.  43. 

CAmARINA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  8.  coast 
of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hipparis,  found- 
ed by  Syracuse,  n.a  599.  It  was  several  times 
destroyed  by  Syracuse :  and  in  the  first  Pnnic 
war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  most 
of  the  inhabiunts  sold  as  slaves. 

CAMBtTNI  (-«rum)  MONTES,  the  mount- 
ains which  separate  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

CAMBTSES  (-1..).  (1)  Father  of  Cracs  the 
Great— (2)  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyrns,  and  reigned  B.a  529-582. 
In  526  he  conqncrcd  Eirypt ;  bnt  was  unsuc- 
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ceesHil  in  ezpeditionB  agninst  the  Ammonians 
and  against  the  Aethiopians.  On  bis  retnm 
to  Memphis  he  treated  the  Egyptians  with 
great  cmclty ;  he  insnited  their  religion,  and 
blew  their  god  Apia  with  his  own  hands.  He 
also  acted  tyrannically  towards  his  own  fam- 
ily and  the  Persians  in  general.  Ue  caused 
Ills  own  brother  Smerdis  to  be  mnrdered; 
bat  a  Magian  personated  the  deceased  prince, 
and  set  np  a  claim  to  the  throne.  [SiiKRi>i&] 
Cambyses  forthwith  t»et  out  from  Egypt 
against  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at 
a  place  named  Bcbauna,  of  an  accidental 
woand  in  the  thigh,  522. 

CXMBNAE  (-arnm},  prophetic  nymphs,  be- 
longing to  the  religiou  of  ancient  Italy,  al- 
though later  traditions  represent  their  wor- 
ship as  introduced  into  Italy  fVom  Arcadia, 
ana  some  accounts  identify  them  with  the 
Muses.  The  most  important  of  these  god- 
desses was  Carmenta  or  Carmen  tls,  who  nad 
a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hiU, 
and  altars  near  the  Porta  Cannentalis.  The 
traditions  which  assigned  a  Greek  origin  to 
her  worship  state  that  her  original  name  was 
Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
Evander,  with  whom  she  came  to  Italy. 

CXMfiRlA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium,  conquered  by  Tarqninius  Priscus. 

CXMfiRlNUM  or  CXmARINUM  (-i),  more 
anciently  GAMERS  (-tis:  CameHno),  a  town 
in  Umbria,  on  the  borders  of  Picennm,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

CXM£RINUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet,  contem- 
poraiy  with  Ovid,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  capt- 
ure of  Troy  by  Hercules. 

CAMICUS  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  the  8i- 
cani  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  occnpiea  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Aobioemtum. 

ClMILLA  (-ae),  daughter  of  king  Metabns, 
of  the  Voleician  town  of  Privemnm,  was  one 
of  the  swift-footed  servants  of  Diana,  accus- 
tomed to  the  chase  and  to  war.  She  assisted 
Tumns  against  Aeneas,  and  after  slaying 
numbers  of  the  Trojans  was  at  length  killed 
by  Aruns. 

CAM1LLU8,  M.  FtTRlUS  (-1},  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Roman  republic  He  was 
censor  b.o.  408,  in  which  year  Livy  errone- 
ously places  his  first  consular  tribunate.  He 
was  consnlar  tribune  six  different  years,  and 
dictator  Ave  times  during  his  life.  In  his 
first  dictatorship  (396)  he  gained  a  glorious 
victory  over  the  Fnliscans  and  Fidenates,  took 
Veil,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  Five 
years  afterwards  (391)  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  Veil,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile  at  Ar- 
dea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Oaula  took  Rome, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans  in  the 
Capitol  recalled  Camillu?,  and  a|)noiutcd  him 
dictator  in  his  absence.  Camillus  hastily 
collected  an  army,  attacked  the  Gauls,  and 
defeated  them  completely.  [Bbennus.1  His 
fellow-citizens  saluted  him  as  the  Second 
Romnlu*».  In  367  he  was  dictator  a  fifth  time, 
and  though  80  years  ofnge,  he  completely  de- 
feated the  GhuK  He  died  of  the  pestilence, 
865.    Camillus  was  the  great  general  of  his 


a<;e,  and  the  resolute  champion  of  the  patri- 
cmn  order. 

CAMIRUS  (-i),  a  Dorian  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  princi- 
pal town  in  the  island  before  the  foundation 
of  Rhodes. 

CAMPlNiA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Italy,  tho 
name  of  which  is  probably  derived  from  cam- 
pu^j  "a  plain,"  separated  from  Latinm  by 
the  river  Liris,  and  ftrom  Lncania  at  a  later 
time  by  the  river  Silarns,  though  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  did  not  extend  farther  S.  than 
the  promontory  of  Minerva.  In  still  earlier 
times  the  Ager  Campanwt  Included  only  the 
coantry  round  Capua.  Campania  is  a  vol- 
canic country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was 
mainly  indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertil- 
ity, for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
above  all  other  lands.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil,  allowing  in  parts  3  crops  in  a  year,  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the 
climate,  the  beat  of  which  was  tempered  by 
the  delicious  breezes  of  the  sea,  procured  for 
Campania  the  epithet  Felix,  a  name  which  it 
iustly  deserved.  It  was  the  favorite  retreat 
In  summer  of  the  Roman  nobles,  whose  villas 
studded  a  considerable  part  of  its  coast,  ^e- 
ciallv  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baiab.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
Anson  es  and  Osci  or  Opici.  They  were  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  who 
became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  8  distinct 
peoples,  besides  the  Greek  population  of  Cu- 
mak:  1.  The  Campani,  pniperly  so  called,  a 
mixed  race,  consisting  of  Etruscans  and  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dwelling 
nl«)ug  the  coast  fW>m  Sinnessa  to  Paestum. 
They  were  the  ruling  race.  [Capua.1— S.  8i- 
i>ioiNi,  au  Ausonian  people,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Samnium.— 3. 
PioENTiNi,  in  the  8.B.  of  the  country. 

CAM  PI  RAUDU  (-5ram),  a  plain  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  near  Vercellae,  where  Marias  and 
Catulns  defeated  the  Cinibri,  b.o.  101. 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS  (-1),  the  "Plain  of 
Mars,'*  frequently  called  Campus  simply,  was 
the  N.W.  portion  of  the  plain  Ivlng  in  the 
bend  of  the  Tiber,  outside  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  Circus  Flaminins  In  the  S.  gave  its  name 
to  a  portion  of  the  plain.  The  Cami)us  Mar- 
tins 18  said  to  have  Iielonged  originally  ti>  the 
Tarquins,  and  to  have  been  cons^ecrated  tt) 
Mars  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Hera 
the  Roman  youths  were  accustomed  to  per- 
form their  gymnastic  and  warlike  exercises, 
and  here  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  were 
held.  At  a  later  time  it  was  surrounded  by 
porticoes,  temt>1es,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. It  was  included  within  the  city  walls 
by  Anrellan. 

CXnXcB  (-ep)  entertained  an  unnatural 
love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  compelled  by  her  father  to  kill 
herself. 

CANDiCE  (-es),  a  oueen  of  the  Aethiopi- 
ans  of  Menwj,  invaded  Egypt  b.c.  22,  but  was 
driven  back  and  defeated  by  Pctronius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Egypt  Her  name  seems 
to  have  oeen  common  to  all  the  queena  of 
Aethiopia. 
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CANDAULS8,  also  called  Mywlln?,  last 
Heraclid  king  of  Lydia.  He  exposed  hit)  wire 
to  Oyges,  whereupon  bhe  compelled  Oyges  to 
!>iit  biin  to  death.    [Qyoes.] 

CANDiViA  (-ae),  CANDiVXl  (nirum) 
HONTE8,  the  mouiiUlDS  ^eparatin;;  Illyri- 
cum  from  Macedonia,  across  which  the  Via 
E^rniiti:!  ran. 

CAnIdIA  (-ae),  whose  real  name  was  Gra- 
tldia,  was  a  Neapolilau  conrtesan,  beloved  by 
Horace ;  but  when  fhe  deserted  him,  he  re- 
venged himself  by  holding  her  up  to  con- 
tempt as  an  old  sorceress. 

CANIS  (-is),  the  constellation  of  the  Oreat 
Doff.  The  most  important  star  in  this  con- 
stellation was  s()ecially  named  Canis  or  Co- 
niefUay  and  also  Slr\us.  The  Dies  Cauicula- 
res  were  as  proverbial  for  the  heat  of  the 
weather  amou<?  the  Romans  as  are  the  doc: 
d:iy£>  fimong  ourselves.  The  constellation  of 
the  Little  Don  was  called  Proeuon,  literally 
translated  ArUe  eanem^  Antecanta^  because  in 
Greece  this  constellation  rises  heliacally  be- 
fore the  Oreat  Dog.  When  Bootes  wiis  re- 
Krded  as  Icarlns  [AKorttsJ,  Procyon  became 
lera,  the  dog  of  Icarius. 

CANNAE  (-amm),  a  village  in  Apulia,  situ- 
ated in  an  extensive  plain,  mcmoruble  for  the 
defent  of  the  liomans  by  Hannibal,  u.o.  816. 


CXNCsIUM  (-i:  Canom),  an  important 
town  in  Apulia,  on  the  Autidu*^,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  Diomedus.  It  was  ut 
all  events  a  Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and 
Oscan  were  spoken  there  in  the  time  of  Hor- 
ace. It  was  celebrated  for  its  mules  and  its 
woolen  manufactures,  but  it  had  a  deficient 
supply  of  water. 

CAPXNEUS  (h\^s  or  cl),  son  of  Hlppono- 
us,  and  one  of  the  7  heroes  who  marched 
aj^ainst  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Zens  (Ju- 
piter) with  liirhtniug  as  he  was  scaling  the 
walls  ofThebe:*,  because  he  had  dared  to  defy 
the  god.  While  his  body  was  burning,  his 
wife  £vadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  de- 
stroyed herself. 

ClPELLA,  the  star.    [Capea.] 

CAPENA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town 
founded  by  Veil,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Roman  muuicipium.  In  its  territory  was  the 
celebrated  ^rove  and  temple  of  Feronia  on 
the  small  river  C:ipenas.    [Pebonia.] 

CXPftTUS  SILVIL'S.     [SiLvics.] 

CXPHAUiiUS  {Capo  d'Oro)^  a  rocky  and 
dangerous  promontory  on  the  S.E.  of  Euboet, 
where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to  have  been 
wrecked  on  its  leturn  from  Troy. 

CXpITO,  C.  ATEIUS.  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  who  gained  the  favor  of  both  Angus- 


Pl*in  of  Cannaw. 


CXNOBCJS  or  CXnOPUS  (-1).  an  important 
city  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  2  ceog. 
niilea  K  of  Alexandria.  It  wa»  near  the  W.- 
niost  month  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Canopic  Mouth.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  great  temple  of  Senipis,  for  its  comhierce 
and  its  luxury. 

CANTXBUI  (-omm),  a  fierce  and  warlike 
pctiple  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  bonnded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Astnres,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Anlri- 
gones.  They  were  subdued  by  Augustus  after 
a  struggle  of  several  years  (b.o.  25-19). 

CANTIUM  (-i),  A  district  of  Britain,  nearly 
the  same  as  toe  modern  KeiUj  but  included 
Lavnimvu. 


tns  and  Tiberias  by  flattery  and  obsequioas- 
ness.  Capiio  and  his  contemporary  Labeo 
were  reckoned  the  highest  lc<;al  authorities 
of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of  2  legal 
schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jurists  be- 
longed. 

CXPlTO,  C.  FONTETrS,  a  friend  of  M. 
Antony,  accompanied  Maecenas  to  Brnndl- 
sium,  luo.  37,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  between  Octavianus  and 
Antonv. 

CXPlTriLTNUS,  MANLIUS.    [Manlius.] 

CXPItOLINUS  MONS.  [Capitolicm:  Ro- 
ma.] 

CAPITOlIUM  (-1),  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
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OptirnuB  Maximns  nt  Home,  was  Fitnated  on 
the  8.  Kammit  of  the  Mous  Cupiiulinus,  bo 
railed  on  account  of  the  temple.  The  site  of 
the  temple  is  now  covered  in  part  b^  the  Pa- 
lazzo Cafarellit  vtrhile  the  N.  bammit^  which 
was  formerly  the  arx,  is  occupied  by  the 
church  of  Ara  Celi.  The  temple  is  said  to 
have  been  called  the  Capiioliura  bccnase  a 
haman  head  (eamit)  was  discovered  in  dig- 
ging the  fonndatlon«^  The  building  of  it  was 
commenced  by  Tarqiiinias  Priscuf,  and  it  was 
finished  by  Tarqainlus  Superbus,  bat  was  not 
dedicated  till  the  3d  vear  of  the  republic,  n.c. 
607,  by  the  consul  M.  Uoratius.  It  was  burned 
down  in  the  civil  wars,  83,  and  twice  after- 
wards in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  After  its 
8d  destruction,  in  the  reign  of  Titn?,  it  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with  greater  splen- 
dor than  before.  The  Capitol  contained  3 
cells  under  the  same  roof:  the  middle  cell 
was  the  temple  of  Jnniter,  hence  described  as 
**  media  qui  sedct  aeae  Dens,"  and  on  either 
side  were  the  cells  of  his  attendant  deities, 
Juno  and  Minerva.  The  Capitol  was  one  of 
the  most  imposing  buildings  at  Rome,  and 
was  adomedf  as  befitted  the  mnjcsty  of  the 
king  of  the  gods.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  namely,  200  feet  on  each  side,  and  was 
approached  bv  a  flight  of  100  steps.  The 
gates  were  of  bronze,  and  the  ceilings  and 
tiles  gilt  The  gilding  ahme  of  the  building 
cost  Domitian  12,000  talents.  In  the  Capitol 
were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here  the  con- 
suls, upon  enteiingon  their  office,  offered  sac- 
rifices and  took  their  vows ;  and  hither  the 
vit-torions  general,  who  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  was  carried  in  his  trinmphal  car  to 
return  thanks  to  the  Fnihcr  of  the  gods.  The 
whole  hill  was  sometimes  callea^rx.  and 
sometimes  Capitolium^  but  most  completely 
and  correctly  Arx  CapitoliumqHe. 

CAPPADOcIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to  which  different  boundaries  were  as- 
signed at  different  times.  Under  the  Persian 
empire  it  Included  the  whole  country  inhab- 
ited by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin,  wno  were 


called  (from  their  complexion)  White  Syrihus 
{Lettcoayri),  and  also  Capnadoces.  Their  coun- 
try embraced  the  whole  N.E.  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, E.  of  the  river  Ualys,  and  N.  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
Pontus  and  Cnppadocia  Proper.  [PowrrB.] 
When  this  division  took  place  is  uncertain; 
but  we  find  that  under  the  Persian  empire 
the  whole  country  was  governed  bv  a  line  of 
hereditary  satraps,  who  eventually  became 
independent  kings.  At  a  later  period  Csppa- 
dociu  Proper  was  governed  by  a  line  of  iudo- 
nendent  monnrchs.  In  a.d.  IT,  Archelaiis,  ihe 
last  king,  died  at  Itomo,  and  Tiberius  made 
Cnppadocia  a  Roman  province.  Capjtadocia 
was  a  rough  and  mountainous  region.  Its 
fine  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
horses  and  mnles. 


CfAn  of  Cappadocla. 

CXPRA,  CiPRA,  or  CXPELLA  (-ae),  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Ai^ 
riga^  or  Charioteer^  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
Inallv  the  nymph  or  goat  who  nursed  the  in- 
fant "Zens  (Jnpiler)  in  Crete.    [Ahaltuka.] 

CAPRAuIA  (-ae),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Etmria,  inhabited  only  by  wild  goate, 
whence  its  name. 

CXPRfiAE  (-arum:  Capri),  n,  small  island, 
9  miles  in  circumference,  off  Campania,  at  the 
S.  entrance  of  ihe  gulf  of  PuteoH.  The  scen- 
ery is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  soft  and  ge- 
nial. Here  Tiberius  lived  the  last  10  vears 
of  his  reign,  indulging  in  secret  debauchery, 
and  accessible  only  to  his  creatures. 

CXPRICOKNUS  (-i),  the  Goat,  a  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Water- 
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man,  ia  eaid  to  have  fought  with  Japiter 
agaiiist  the  Titans. 

CAPSA  (-ae),  a  strong  and  ancient  city  in 
the  S.W.  of  Byzacena,  in  N.  Africa,  in  a  fertile 
oasis  earronuded  by  a  stmdy  desert,  abound- 
ing in  serpents.  In  the  war  with  Jugurtba  it 
was  destroyed  by  Murius;  but  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  erected  into  a  colony. 

CAPtJA  (-ae:  CapiM),  the  chief  city  of 
Cnxnpanin,  either  founded  or  colonized  by  the 
Eiru^cans.  It  became  at  nn  early  period  the 
moot  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious  city 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Its  warlike  neighbors,  the 
Samniles,  made  frequent  attempts  upon  it, 
sometimes  with  success  In  order  to  be  a 
match  for  them,  Capua,  in  ii.a  343,  placed  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It  revolt- 
ed to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
S16,  but  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  811,  was 
fearfully  punished,  and  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity.  It  was  subsequently  made 
a  Roman  colony. 

CAPTS  (-^5e  and  f  s).  (1)  Son  of  Assara- 
cos,  and  fatber  of  Anchises.— (2)  A  compan- 
ion of  Aeneas,  from  whom  Capua  was  said  to 
have  derived  ita  name. 

CAPtS  SILVlUS.    [SiLvioB.] 

CArACALLA  (-ae),  emperor  of  Rome,  a. p. 
811>217,  was  son  of  Septlmins  Sevems,  and 


was  bom  at  Lvone,  a.i>.  188.  His  proper  name 
waa  JIf.  A  urehua  A  ntotiimis.  OaraeaUa  was  a 
nickname  derived  from  a  long  tunic  worn  by 
the  Gauls,  which  he  ado)>ted  as  his  fovorite 
dress  after  be  became  emperor.  He  accom- 
panied his  £ithec  to  Britain  in  208 :  and  on 
the  death  of  Scverus,  at  York,  211,  Caracalla 
and  his  brother  Geta  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
according  to  their  father's  ammgements.  A 
succession  of  cruelties  now  marked  his  ca- 
reer. He  assassinated  his  brother  Qetn,  and. 
with  him.  many  of  the  most  distinguinhed 
men  in  tne  state,  thus  securing  himself  in 
the  fl4)le  government.  The  celebrated  }\ir\ft 
Papinian  was  one  of  his  victims.  He  added 
extravagance  to  cruelty ;  and,  after  wasting 
the  resources  of  Italy,  be  visited  the  Eastern 
and  Western  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  the 


purposes  of  extortion  and  plunder,  and  some- 
times of  wauttm  cruelty.  He  was  about  to 
set  out  on  further  expcditioniK  across  the  Ti- 
gris, but  was  murdered  at  Edessa  by  Macri- 
nus,  the  praetorian  prefect.  Caracalla  gave 
to  all  f^-ee  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

CARACTXCUS  (-1),  king  of  the  Silnres  in 
Britain,  bravely  defended  his  country  against 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudiu:?.  He  was 
at  length  defeated,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartii^mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but 
she  betrayed  him  to  the  Romans,  who  carried 
him  to  Rome,  a.d.  51.  When  brought  befors 
Claudius,  he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so  no- 
ble a  manner  that  the  latter  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends. 

CArALIS  (-is)  or  CXRALES  (-ium:  Coffli- 
art),  the  chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  au  ex- 
cellent harbor. 

CARAMBIS  (-idis),  a  promontory,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  of  Paph- 
lagonia. 

cARANUS  (-1),  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
is  said  to  have  settled  at  Edessa,  in  Macedo- 
nia,*with  an  Argive  coloiiv,  about  b.o.  750,  and 
to  have  become  the  fonuaer  of  the  dynasty  of 
Macedonian  kings. 

CARBO  (-5nis),  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
PapiHa  gens.— (1)  C.  Papisius  Cabuo,  a  dis- 
tingnished  orator,  and  a  man  of  great  talents, 
but  of  no  principle.  He  was  one  of  the  8 
commi^tsioners  or  triumvirs  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  His 
tribuneohip  of  the  plebs,  ii.o.  131,  was  charac- 
terized by  the  most  vehement  opposition  to 
the  aristocracy.  But  after  the  death  of  C. 
Gracchus  (121),  he  suddenly  deserted  the  po\y 
ular  party,  and  in  his  consnlvhip  (120)  under- 
lO(ik  the  defense  of  Opimius,  who  had  mur- 
dered C.  Gracchus.  In  119  Carbo  was  accused 
by  Im  Licinius  Cra^sus;  and,  as  he  foresaw 
his  condemnation,  he  put  on  end  to  his  life.^ 
(2)  Cn.  Papiriub  Cariio,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  thrice  consul, 
namely,  in  S5,  84,  and  82.  In  S2  he  carried 
on  war  against  Sulla,  but  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  fly  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Pompey  at  Lilybaeum. 

CARCASO  (-«nis:  CareaMone\  a  town  of 
the  Tectosages,  in  Gallia  Narboneusis. 

CARDAmYLE  (-<5s),  a  town  in  Messenlo. 

CARDfi  A  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinity,  presiding 
over  the  hinged  of  doors — that  is,  over  family 
life. 

CARDiA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  Thraclan 
Chersonese,  on  the  gulf  of  Melos,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Eumenes.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysiniachus,  who  built  the  town  of  Ltbimao 
oniA  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

CARDtTCHI  (-f>nim),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like people,  probably  the  Kurdn  of  modem 
times,  dwelt  m  the  mountains  which  divided 
Asnyria  from  Armenia  {Sits,  of  Kurdistan), 

CArIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  lt& 
S.W.  corner.  It  is  interacted  by  low  mount- 
ain chains,  running  out  far  into  the  sea  in 
long  promontories,  forming  gulfs  along  the 
coast  and  inland  valleys  that  were  fertile  and 
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well  watered.  The  chief  products  of  the  coun- 
try were  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  tign.  The  coast 
%vas  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek  ct)loui8i8.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  re$>t  of  the  conutry  were 
Carians,  a  people  nearly  allied  to  the  Lydians 
and  Mysian?.  The  G'reeks  considered  the 
people  mean  and  stupid,  even  for  slaves.  The 
country  was  governed  by  a  race  of  native 
prince?,  who  fixed  their  abode  at  Halicarnas- 
sus.  These  princes  were  sul)iect  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them  rose  to 
great  disdnclion  in  war  and  peace.  [See  An- 
TKMiBi  A,  Mausolus.]  UndcF  I  he  Romans,  Ca- 
rla  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

CARINUS,  M.  AURELlUS  (-i),  Roman  em- 
peror, A.D.  284-285, 1  he  elder  of  the  2  sons  of 
Cams,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government,  A.i».  2S3.  He  was  slain  In  a  bat- 
tle against  Diocletiiui  by  some  of  his  own  of- 
ficers. 


CARMiNiA  (-ae),  a  province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Persia,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia,  on  the  E.  by  Ge- 
drosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

CARMELUS,  and  -UM  (-1),  a  range  of 
mountains  In  Palestine,  commencing  on  the 
N.  border  of  Samaria,  and  running  through  the 
S.W.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
pr«)montory  of  the  same  name  {Cape  CarmeC). 

CARMENTA,  CAR.MENTIS.    [Camkxak.] 

CARNA  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  probably  connected  wlih  Caro,  flesh, 
for  she  was  recnrded  as  the  protector  of  ihe 
physical  well-l>elng  of  man.  Her  festival  was 
celebraJed  June  Ut,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Unitus  In  the  first  year  of 
the  repnblic.  Ovid  confounds  this  goddess 
wiih  Cariika. 

CARNEADES  (-1.*),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Cyrene  about  i».o.  213,  was  the 
rounder  of  the  third  or  new  Academy  at 
Athens,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  St^)- 


ics.*  In  165  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diog* 
enes  and  Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  dep- 
recate the  fine  of  5(M)  talents  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruction 
of  Oropus.  At  Rome  he  attracted  great  no- 
tice from  his  eloquent  declamations  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  He  died  in  12U,  at  the  age 
of  85. 

CARNI  (-6rnm),  a  Celtic  people,  dwellinpN. 
of  the  Veneti,  in  the  Alpes  Carnicae.  [Au'eb] 

CARNUNTUM  (-i),  an  ancient  Celtic  town 
in  Upper  Paunonia,  on  the  Danube,  E.  of  Vin- 
dobona  {Vienna),  and  subsequently  a  Romau 
municiplum  or  a  colony. 

CARNtJTES  (-um>  or  -I  (-flnim),  a  powerftal 
people  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  between  the  Li- 
ger  and  Sequana ;  their  capital  was  Gkmaudm 
{Orleans). 

CARPATKS  (-um),  also  called  ALPES 
BASTARNlCAE  {Carpathian  Mountainti),  the 
mountains  separating  Dacia  fnun  Sarmatia. 

CARPATHUS  (-i :  Searpanto)^  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea  named 
after  it. 

CARPET ANI  (-6rum),  a  powerfhl  people  In 
Hlspanla  Tarraconensis,  with  a  fertile  terri- 
tory on  the  rivers  Anas  and  Tagus.  Their 
capital  was  Toletum. 

CARPI  or  CARPIANI  (-0mm),  a  German 
people  between  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  the  Danube. 

CARRAE  or  CARRHAE  (-ftrnm),  the  Ha- 
ran  or  Charran  of  the  Scripture:',  a  city  of 
OsroSne,  in  Mesopotamia,  wnere  Crassus  met 
hie  death  after  his  defeat  by  the  Parthiaus, 
JI.0.C3. 

CARSEOLI  (-drum :  CarBoli)^  a  town  of  the 
Aequi,  in  Latium,  colonized  by  the  Romaua. 

CARTEIA  (-ae:  also  called  Carthaea,Car- 
pia,  Carpessns),  more  anciently  TARTESSUS, 
a  celebrated  town  and  harbor  in  the  S.  of 
Spain,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  which  Mount 
Calpe  forms  one  side,  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  colonized  b.o.  170  by  4000  Roman 
soldiers. 

CARTHAKA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  island  of  Ceos. 

CARTHAGO  (-Ibis),  MAGNA  CARTHA- 
GO  (Ru.  near  KUMarm^  N.E.  of  Tunis),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  stood  In  the  recess  of  a  large  bay,  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.-raost  part  of  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa.  The  coast  of  this  part  of  Aflrica 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river  Bagradas,  and  the  sand  which  is  driven 
seawards  by  the  N.W.  winds.  The  old  pen- 
insula upon  which  Carthage  stood  was  abont 
80  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  city  itself, 
in  the  height  of  its  glory,  measured  about  15 
miles  round.  But,  owing  to  the  influences 
Ju«»t  referred  to,  the  locality  presents  a  very 
different  api)earance  at  present.  Carthage 
was  fonndea  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  about  100  years  before 
the  building  of  Rome— that  Is,  about  B.O.S5S. 
The  mythical  account  of  its  foundation  is 
piven  under  Diiw.  The  part  of  the  city  first 
nnilt  was  called,  in  the  Phoenician  language, 
Betzura  or  Bosra,  i.  e,  a  ca9tle,  which  was  cop 
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Coin  of  Cartfaas*>  «ltl»  wlogvd  hone. 

rapted  by  the  Greeks  Into  Byrfa,  i.  e.  a  hide^ 
and  hence  probably  aroee  the  story  of  the 
way  in  which  the  ontives  were  cheated  ont 
of  the  gronud.  As  the  city  grew,  the  Byrsa 
formed  the  citadel.  Cothon  waa  the  inner 
harbor,  and  was  nsed  for  ships  of  war ;  the 
outer  harbor,  divided  from  it  by  a  tonj^e  of 
land  300  feet  wide,  wrb  the  station  for  the 
nierchaut  ehipa.  Beyond  the  fortifications 
was  a  large  subarb,  called  Magnra  or  Ma^a- 
lia.  The  population  of  Carthage  at  the  time 
of  the  3d  Pnnic  war  is  stated  at  700,000.— The 
coustitntion  of  Carthage  was  an  oligarchy. 
The  two  chief  magistrates,  called  Suffetes,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  elected  for  life :  the  Greek 
and  Roman  wiiters  call  them  kings.  The 
generals  and  foreign  governora  were  nsnnlly 
quite  di}<tinct  from  the  snffetcs ;  bat  the  two 
offices  were  sometimes  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. The  governing  body  was  a  senate,  part- 
ly hereditary  and  partly  elective,  within  which 
there  was  a  select  bodv  of  100  or  104,  called 
Gemsia,  whose  chief  ofllce  was  to  control  the 
roagif^trntes,  and  especially  the  generals  re- 
tarniug  from  foreign  service,  who  might  be 
Biiypected  of  attempts  to  establish  a  tyran- 
ny. Important  qnestiona,  especially  tho^c  on 
w'hich  the  senate  and  the  suffetes  disagreed, 
were  referred  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  ^ 
dtizesa ;  bnt  concerning  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent 
of  it*  powers,  we  know  very  little.  Their 
punishments  were  very  severe,  and  the 
nsnal  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  cru- 
cifixion. The  chief  occupations  of  the 
people  were  commerce  and  agriculture. 
In  both  of  which  they  reached  a  pre-emi- 
nent position  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  w<»rld.  The  Carthaginians  be- 
came the  rivals  of  the  Romans,  with  whom 
they  carried  on  3  wars,  usually  known 
as  the  three  Punic  wars.  The  first  lasted 
fVom  B.C.  265-242,  and  resulted  in  the  1o8s 
to  Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipnri  inl- 
ands. The  second,  which  was  the  decisive 
contest,  began  with  the  siege  of  Snguntnm 
(218),  and  terminated  (201)  with  the  pence 
by  which  Carthage  was  stripped  of  all  her 
power.  [TTanxibau]  The  third  began  and 
terminated  in  140,  by  the  capture  and  de>»truc- 
tion  of  Carthage.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  colony  was 
established  on  the  old  site  by  the  Gracchi, 
which  continued  in  a  feeble  condition  till  the 
times  of  Jnlins  and  Angnstns,  under  whom  a 
new  citv  was  built,  with  the  name  of  Coi.o- 
aiA  Cabtuago.    It  became  the  first  city  of 


Africa,  and  occupied  an  important  piace 
in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Vandals  in  a.p.  AiiM, 
retaken  by  Belisarius  in  a.d.  e>33,  and  de- 
f'troyed  by  the  Arab  conquerors  in  A.n. 
COS.  The  Carthaginians  are  frequently 
called  Poeni  by  the  Latin  writers  on  ac- 
count of  their  Phoenician  origin. 

CARTHlGO  irluU)  NOVA  {Carthage^ 
na),  an  important  town  on  the  E.  coa»*t 
of  Hispanfa  Tarraconensis,  founded  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal.  n.t\ 
S43,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  col 
ouized  by  the  Komnns.  It  is  situated  on 
a  promontory  mnning  out  into  the  sea, 

and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 

world. 
CiRUS,  M.  AURELlUS,  Roman  emperor, 

A.D.  '^i-'iSS,  succeeded  Probus.    He  was  en- 

fagcd  In  a  successful  military  expedition  in 
ersia.  when  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning, 
towards  the  close  of  283.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons  Carinus  and  Ncmkbiamcb.  Ca- 
rus  was  a  victorious  general  and  able  ruler. 

CARVENTUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Volsci.  to 
which  the  Cabvkntana  Abx  mentioned  by 
Livy  belonged,  between  Signia  and  the  sources 
of  the  Trerus. 

CARVILIUS  MAXIMUS.  (1)  8p.,  twice 
consul,  ii.o.  203  and  273,  both  times  with  L. 
Pa}}lrins  Cursor.  In  the  first  consulship  they 
gamed  brilliant  victories  over  the  Samnites, 
and  in  their  second  they  brought  the  Samnite 
war  to  a  close — (2)  Sp.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
twice  consul,  284  and  22S,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  pel  son  at  Rome  who  divorced  his 
wife. 

CARTAE  (-ilrum),  a  town  in  Laconia  near 
the  borders  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  Female 
figures  in  architecture  that  support  burdens 
were  called  Cai-yatidea  in  token  of  the  abject 


CarjatldM. 

slavery  to  which  the  women  of  Caryae  were 
rednce«l  bv  the  Greeks,  as  a  pnniiehineui  for 
joining  the  Persians  at  the  invasion  of 
Greece. 

cAut^ANDA  (-orum),  a  city  of  Caria.  on  a 
little  island,  once  probably  united  with  the 
mainland,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geogra- 
pher Srvlax. 

cXRtATlDES.     [Cabvae.] 

CARYSTUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
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Euboea,  founded  by  Dryopc«,  celebrated  for 
iU}  marble  quarries. 

CASCA,  P.  SERVILIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  II.0. 44,  and  one  of  Caesar's  afeeasfins. 

CASILINUM  (-i),  a  town  In  Campania  on 
the  Vultunius,  and  on  the  same  slie  as  the 
modern  Capua,  celebrated  for  Ita  heroic  de- 
fense against  Hannibal,  b.o.  21G. 

CiSlNUM  (-i :  S.  Gemmiw\  a  town  in  La- 
tlum  on  the  river  Cabinus.  Its  citadel  occu- 
pied the  same  site  aa  the  celebrated  convent 
ilnnte  CaMiiio, 

CXSiOTIS.      [CA81U8.] 

CiSi  US  (-1).  (1)  {Has  KoMroun),  a  moun t- 
ain  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  E.  of  Peluaium, 
with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit.  Here 
also  was  the  grave  of  Pompey.— (2)  UeM 
Okrah).  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  S. 
of  Antloch  and  the  Orontcs. 

CASMSNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Sicily,  founded 
by  Syracuse  about  luc.  643. 

CASPfiRiA  or  CASPSRtJLA  (-ae),  a  town 
of  the  Sabines  on  the  river  Himella. 

CASPlAE  PORTAE  or  PYLAE,  the  Cas- 
pian Qates,  the  name  given  to  several  passes 
through  the  mountains  round  the  Caspian. 
The  principal  of  these  were  near  the  ancient 
Rhagae  or  Arsada.  Being  a  noted  and  cen- 
tral point,  distances  were  reckoned  from  it. 

CASPlI  <-6rum),  the  name  of  certain  Scyth- 
ian tribes  around  the  Caspian  Sea. 

CASPlI  MONTES  {Blbtirz  ifmtntainH),  a 
name  applied  cenerally  to  the  whole  range  of 
mountanis  which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea, 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.,  at  the  distance  of  from 
15  to  80  miles  ftom  its  shore,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  that  part  of  this  range  8.  of  the 
Caspian,  in  which  was  th«  pass  called  Cab- 
piAB  Ptlab. 

CASPIRI  or  CASPIRAEI  (-orum),  a  people 
of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful : 
they  are  generally  placed  In  Caahniere  and 
yepatU. 

CA8PIUM  MARE  {the  Caspian  Sea),  also 
called  IIyboanium,  .\luanum,  and  SorrnionM, 
all  names  derived  from  the  people  who  lived 
on  its  shores,  a  great  salt-water  lake  in  Asia. 
Probably  at  some  remote  period  the  Caspian 
was  united  both  with  the  sea  of  Aral  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Both  lakes  have  their 
surface  considerably  below  that  of  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  nearlv  SAO  feet,  and 
the  Aral  about  200  feet,  and  both  are  still 
sinking  by  evaporation.  The  whole  of  the 
ueitrhboring  country  indicates  that  this  proc- 
esslias  been  going  on  for  centuries  past.  Be- 
sides a  nnmTOr  of  smaller  streams,  two  great 
rivers  flow  into  the  Caspian :  the  Rha  {Volga) 
on  the  N.,  and  the  united  Cyrus  and  Araxcs 
{Kmir)  on  the  W. ;  but  it  loses  more  by  evap- 
oration than  it  receives  from  these  rivers. 

CASSANDER  (-dri),  son  of  Antipater.  His 
father,  on  his  death-bed  (b.o.  319),  appointed 
Polysperchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cas- 
sauder  only  the  secondary  dignity  of  chili- 
arch.  Being  dissatisfied  with  this  nrranpc- 
ment,  Cassander  strengthened  himself  in  va- 
rious ways  that  he  might  carry  on  war  with 
Pol3-8i>erchon.    First,  he  formed  an  alliance 


with  Rolemy  and  Anti^onus,  and  next  de- 
feated Olympias  and  put  her  to  deailu  After- 
wards he  joined  Selcucus,  Piolemv,  and  Ly- 
simachus  in  their  war  against  Antigonus. 
This  war  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to 
Cassander.  In  806  Cassander  took  the  title 
of  king,  when  it  was  assumed  by  Antigonns, 
Lysimacbus,  and  Ptolemy,  But  it  was  noc 
until  the  year  801  that  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ipsus  secured  Cassander  the  possession  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cassander  died  of 
dropsy  In  297,  and  was  succeeded  l>y  his  boq 
Philip. 

CASSANDRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Ilecuba,  and  twln-slster  of  Helenus.    In  her 


CMsandra. 


youth  she  was  the  object  of  Apollo's  regard, 
and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won  upon 
him  so  much  that  he  conferred  upon  her  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  u])on  her  promi:»ing  to  com- 
ply with  his  desires;  but  when  she  had  be- 
come possessed  of  the  prophetic  art,  she  re- 
fused to  fulfill  her  promise.  Thereupon  the 
god,  in  anger,  ordained  that  no  one  should 
believe  her  prophecies.  On  the  ciipture  of 
Troy  she  fled  Into  the  sanctuary  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  but  was  torn  away  from  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  bv  Ajax,  son  of  OTleus.  On 
the  divTslon  of  the  booty,  Cassandra  fell  to 
the. lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with 
him'  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestra. 

CASSANDREA.    [Potipaka.] 

CASSlfiPBA,  CASSIOPEA  (-ae),  or  CAS- 
SIOPE  (-es),  wife  of  Cepheus,  in  Aelhiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she 
extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids.  [An- 
DttOMEnA.]  She  was  afterwards  placed  among 
the  stars. 

CASSIOdORUS,  MAGNUS  AURELIUS 
(-i),  a  distincruished  statesman,  and  one  of  the 
few  men  of  learning  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  wjis  born  about  a.t>.  468. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Theodoric  the 
Gi'eat  aiid  his  successors,  and  conducted  fo( 
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a  long  series  of  years  the  goTernment  of  the 
Ostrogothic  kingdom.  Several  of  h\a  works 
•re  still  extant. 
CASSlOPe.\.  ICabsikpsa.] 
CASSITSRIDES.  [Bbitakmia.] 
CASSXUS  6-i),  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
distingnishea  of  the  Roman  gentes,  originally 
patri^n,  afterwards  plebeian.-~<l)  Sp.  Ca8« 
sirs  ViTOELLiNcs,  who  was  thrice  consul,  in 
the  Tears  iwa  602,  498,  486:  and  is  distin- 
guished as  having  carried  the  first  agrarian 
law  at  Rome.  This  law  brought  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  his  fellow-patricians ;  ther  ac- 
cused him  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  put 
him  to  death.  He  teft  3  sons :  but,  as  all  the 
subsequent  Cassii  are  plebeians,  his  sons  were 
perhaps  expeUed  from  the  patrician  order,  or 
may  have  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  ple- 
beians on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  fa- 
ther.—<2)  C.  Cabs.  Lonqimits,  the  murderer  of 
Julius  Caesar.  In  is. a  63  he  was  quaestor  of 
Crassus,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parthi- 
anp,  in  which,  both  during  his  quaestorship 
and  during  the  two  subsequent  years,  he 
greatly  di^inguished  himself,  gaining  an  im- 
portant victory  over  them  in  62,  and  again  In 
61.  In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs.  Joined 
the  aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  fled 
with  Poropey  from  Rome,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsafia  surrendered  to  Caesar.  He  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  44  was 
made  praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was 
promised  him  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassius 
had  never  ceased  to  be  Caesar^  enemy;  it 
was  he  who  formed  the  conspiracy  against 
the  dictator's  life,  and  sained  over  M.  Brutus 
to  the  ploL  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  44  [CACSAm],  Cassius  went  to 
Syria,  which  he  claimed  as  his  province,  al- 
though the  senate  had  given  it  to  Dolabella, 
and  bad  conferred  Cyrene  upon  Cassius  in  ita 
stead.  He  defeated  Dolabella,  who  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life;  and,  after  plundering 
Syria  and  Asia  most  unmercifhlly,  he  crossed 
over  to  Greece  with  Brutus  in  42,  in  order  to 
we  Octavia  and  Antonv.  At  the  battle 
billppi,  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony, 
while  Brutus,  who  commanded  the  other 
wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octavian  off  the  field ; 
but  Caif«iu8,  ignorant  of  the  success  of  Bru- 
tus, commanded  his  Areedmau  to  put  an  end 
to  nis  life.  Brutus  mourned  over  his  com- 
nEuiion,  calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
Cassius  was  married  to  Jnnia  Tertia  or  Ter- 
tnlla,  half-sister  of  M.  Brutus.  Cassius  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  liter- 
ature: he  was  a  follower  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy:  his  abilities  were  considerable, 
out  he  was  vain,  proud,  and  revengeful.— (3) 
C.  Cash.  Lonotmub,  the  celebrated  Jurist,  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  a.o.  60,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. He  was  banished  by  Nero  in  a.d.  66, 
because  he  bad  among  his  ancestral  images 
a  statue  of  Cassiuf*,  the  murderer  of  Caesar. 
He  was  recalled  from  banishment  by  Vespa- 
sian. Cassius  wrote  10  books  on  the  civil 
law.  and  some  other  works ;  was  a  follower 
of  tne  school  of  AteiusCapito;  and,  as  he  rc- 
dneed  the  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more  sci- 
entific form,  the  adherents  of  this  school  re- 
ceived the  name  of  CViasiani— (4)  Cass.  Pab- 


mb:(0X8,  so  called  from  Parma,  his  birthplace, 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  b.o.  44 ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  that  ful- 
lowcd  bis  death ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Octavian,  B.a  80.  Cassius  was  a  poet,  and 
his  productions  were  prizetl  by  Horace.— (5) 
Cass.  Etbcsocs,  a  poet  censured  by  Horace 
(StU.  L  10,  CI),  must  not  be  confounded  with 
No.  4.— (6)  Cass.  Avidiub,  an  able  general  of 
M.  Anrolins,  was  a  native  of  Syria.  In  the 
Parthian  war  (a.d.  162-166),  he  commanded 
the  Roman  army  as  the  general  of  Verus ; 
was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  discharged  his  trust 
for  several  years  with  fidelity ;  but  in  a.d.  175 
be  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned 
only  a  few  months,  and  was  slain  by  his  own 
officers,  before  M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  the  East. 
CAmuEUCs.}— (7)  Cabs.  Diom.    [Dion  CASsiim.] 

CA8SIVKLAUNUS  (-1),  a  BriUsh  chief, 
ruled  over  the  country  N.  of  the  Tamesis 
(rAofiws),  and  was  intrusted  by  the  Britons 
with  the  supreme  command  on  Caesar's  2d 
Invasion  of  Britain,  ii.a  64.  He  was  defeated 
by  Caesar,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

CASTAUA  (-ae).  a  celebrated  fountain  on 
Motint  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythla  used 
to  bathe ;  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
who  were  hence  called  Castaupks. 

CASTOR  (-Oris),  brother  of  Pollux.    [Dios- 

OITBT.] 

CASTRUM  (-i).  (1)  Imot,  a  town  of  the 
RntuH,  on  the  coast  of  Latlnm,  confounded 
by  some  writers  with  Na  «.— <3)  Notum  (7V>r- 
re  di  Chianteeia)^  a  town  In  Etruria,  and  a 
Roman  colony  on  the  coast — (3)  Novum  (Oi- 
ulia  Abra),  a  town  in  Picenum,  probably  at 
the  month  of  the  small  river  Batlnum  {SaH" 
nello), 

CASTtTLO  (-5nis:  CazUma\  a  town  of  the 
Oretani  in  Hlspania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
Baetis,  and  unaer  the  Romans  an  important 

Elace.  In  the  mountains  in  the  nelghbor- 
ood  were  silver  and  lead  mines.  The  wife 
of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of  Castulo. 

CXTXBATHMUS  MAGNUS  {i,  e.  great  de- 
scent), a  mountain  and  sea-port,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  con- 
sidered the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Cy- 
renaica. 

CXTiDttPA  (-6rum)  or  -I  (-5rum),  a  name 
given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also  to 
tne  parts  of  Aethiopia  in  their  neighborhood. 
[Niixs.] 

CiTfiLAUNI  (-6rum:  ChdUnu  mr  Mame), 
a  town  in  Gaul,  near  which  Attila  was  de- 
feated by  Actius  and  Theodoric,  a.d.  451. 

CiTXMlTUa    [GANTiiinics.] 

CXTXNA  or  CATlNA  (-ae:  Catania),  an 
important  town  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  founded  n.a  730  by  Naxos.  In  n.a 
476  it  was  taken  by  HieroL.who  removed  ita 
inhabitants  to  Leontini,  and  settled  6000  Syr- 
acnsans  and  6000  Peloponnesians  in  the  town, 
the  name  of  which  he  changed  into  Aetna. 
The  former  inhabitants  again  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  town  soon  after  the  death  of 
Hiero,  and  restored  the  old  name.  Catana 
was  afterwards  subject  to  various  reverses. 
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and  tlnolW,  in  the  let  Punic  war,  fell  nndcr  . 
tbe  dominion  of  Uome.  { 

CliTlONlA  <-ae),  a  fertile  district  in  the 
8.K.  purt  of  Capuadocia,  to  which  It  was  first  ; 
added   under  tne  Romans,  with  Melltene, 
which  lies  B.  of  it. 

CATARRHACTfiS  (-ae).  (1)  A  river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  descends  from  the  mount- 
ains of  Taurus  in  a  preat,  broken  wntorfHll 
(whence  its  name).— (2)  The  term  is  also  ap-  | 
plied,  first  by  Strabo,  to  iho  caUracU  of  the 
IJile,  which  are  distinguished  as  C.  Mnjor 
and  C.  Minor.    [Nilub.] 

CATHAKI  (-6mm),  a  great  and  warilke 
people  of  India  intra  Qangem,  npon  whom 
Alexander  made  war. 

CATILINA  (-aa),  L.  SERGlUS  (-i),  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which 
bad  sunk  into  poverty.  His  youth  and  eariy 
manhood  were  stained  by  every  vice  and 
crime.  He  first  appears  in  history  as  a  zeal- 
ous partisan  of  Sulla,  tak\ng  an  active  part  in 
the  norrors  of  the  proscription.  His  private 
life  presents  a  compound  of  cruelty  and  in- 
trigue ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  things,  he 
obtained  the  dignity  of  praetor  in  B.a  68,  and 
sued  for  the  consulship  in  6C.  For  this  office, 
however,  he  had  been  disqualified  for  becom- 
ing a  candidate,  in  conseqnence  of  an  im- 
peachment for  oppression  in  his  province, 
preferred  by  P.  Clodius  Pnlcher,  afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  His 
first  plot  was  to  murder  the  two  consnla  that 
had  been  elected,  a  design  which  was  frustra- 
ted onlv  by  his  own  impatience.  He  now  or^ 
{ranizea  a  more  extensive  conspiracy.  Hav- 
ng  been  acquitted  in  60  npon  his  trial  for 
extortion,  ho  was  left  nnfettered  to  mature 
his  plans.  The  time  was  propitious  to  his 
scheme}*.  The  younger  nobllitv  and  the  vet- 
erans of  Sulla  were  desirous  of  some  chanse 
to  relieve  them  from  their  wants ;  while  the 
popnlace  were  resiles  and  discontented, 
ready  to  follow  the  bidding  of  any  dema- 
gogue. The  conspiracy  came  to  a  head  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  ii.a  68.  But  the 
vigilance  of  Cicero  baffled  all  the  plans  of 
Catiline.  He  compelled  Catiline  to  leave 
Rome  (Nov.  8-9) ;  and  shortly  aflerAvards,  by 
the  interception  of  correspondence  between 
the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
embassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  he  obtained 
legal  evidence  against  Catiline's  compan- 
ions. This  done,  Cicero  instantly  summoned 
the  leaders,  conducted  them  to  the  senate^ 
where  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  them  the  same  night  in  prison 
(Dec.  5, 6.^).  The  consul  Antonius  was  then 
sent  against  Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle 
was  f«}nght  earlv  in  62.  Antonius,  however, 
unwilling  to  fight  against  his  former  associ- 
ate, gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battle 
to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius.  Catiline  fell  in  the 
engagement!  after  fighting  with  the  most  dar- 
ing valor.— The  history  of  Catiline's  conspir- 
acy has  been  written  by  Sallust. 

CiTO  (-Onis),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  the  Porcia  gens.— (1)  M.  Poaoics 
Cato,  frequently  siimamed  Cknsosivs  or  Ckn- 
soK,  ali*o  Cato  Ma4ob,  to  distinguish  him 
fh>m  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uticensis  [No. 


21.  Cato  was  bom  at  Tnscnlnm,  n.o.  834,  and 
was  brought  up  at  his  father's  farm,  situated 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  In  217  he  served  hie 
first  campaign  in  his  17th  year.  During  the 
first  20  years  of  his  pnblic  life  (217-191)  ho 

Save  his  energies  to  military  pursuits,  and 
islingnished  himself  on  many  occasions— in 
the  2d  Punic  war,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Antiochus  In  Greece.  With  the 
victory  over  Antiochus  at  ThermopyUe  in 
191  his  military  career  came  to  a  close.  He 
now  took  an  active  part  in  civil  affairs,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  vehement  op- 
position to  the  Roman  noblea,  who  were  in- 
troducing Greek  luxury  and  refinement  into 
Rome.  It  was  especially  against  the  Scipios 
that  bis  most  violent  attacks  were  directed, 
and  whom  he  pursued  with  the  bitterest  ani- 
moeitv.  [Soipio.l  In  1S4  he  was  elected  cen- 
sor with  LValerins  Flaccus.  His  censorship 
was  a  great  epoch  in  his  life.  He  applied 
himselfstrenaously  to  the  duties  of  his  oflice, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  be  was  making: 
bnt  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  Inxnry 
which  was  now  setting  in  proved  unavailing:. 
His  stnmg  national  prejudices  appear  to  have 
diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the 
study  of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth 
he  had  no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language.  He  retained 
his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  in  his  old  age. 
In  the  year  before  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  instigators  of  the  3d  Punic  war.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  Roman  deputies  sent  to 
Africa  to  arbitrate  between  Masinissa  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so  strack  with  the 
fionrishing  condition  of  Carthage  that  on  his 
return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  wonld 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthago  was  in  ex- 
istence. From  this  time  forth,  whenever  be 
was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate, 
though  the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation 
to  Carthage,  his  words  were  Delenda  e»t  Car- 
thaoo.  He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  8S.  Cato 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  onlv  the  De  Re 
JiitMtiea  has  come  down  to  us.— (2)  M.  Poa- 
oics Cato,  great>grandson  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, and  snruamed  Utiokksm  fh>m  Utica,  the 
place  of  his  death,  was  bora  in  Oft.  In  earl  j 
childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  bis  mother^ 
brother,  M.  Livius  Dnisus,  along  with  his  sla- 
ter Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servlllus  Caepio.    In 


early  years  he  discovered  a  stem  and  nn- 
jding  character ;  he  anplied  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  orator/  and  phlloa- 


ophy,  and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school ;  and  among  the  profiigate  nobles 
of  the  age  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his 
rigid  morality.  In  68  he  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  and  supported  Cicero  in  pn>poslng  that 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators  should  sufler 
death.  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  the  measures  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  He  joined 
Pompey  on  thebreakins  ont  of  the  civil  war 
(49).  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  went 
first  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Africa,  where 
he  joined  Metellus  Sclplo.    When  Scipio  was 
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defeated  at  Thamos,  and  all  Africa,  with  the 
exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  Caesar,  he 
reaolTed  to  die  rather  than  fall  iuto  his  hands. 
He  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  after 
ppendinGT  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  pe- 
rnsiug  Plato's  Phaedo  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soni.  C'ato  soon  became  the  subject  of 
bio^rraphy  and  panegyric  Shortly  after  h\a 
death  appeared  Cicero^s  Onto,  which  provoked 
Caesar's  Antieato,  In  Locan  the  character  of 
Cato  is  a  uersoniflcatiou  of  godlike  virtue.  In 
modem  times  the  closiog  events  of  bis  life 
have  been  often  dramatized ;  and  few  dramas 
have  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  CcUo  of 
Addi»on. 

CATTI  or  CHATTI  (-ftrum),  one  of  the 
most  important  nations  of  Germany,  hounded 
by  the  Vli«urgis  {Wfser)  on  the  K.,  the  Ajrri 
Decnmates  ou  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.f  in  the  modem  He»«e  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  ller- 
miones,  and  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  Suevi.  They 
were  nerer  completely  biibjngated  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  their  power  vf&»  irreatly  aagment- 
cd  on  the  decline  of  the  Cheroaci.  Their 
capital  was  Mattium. 

CiTULLUS.  VALfiRlUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
poet,  born  at  Verona  or  in  iu  immediate  vi- 
cinity, B.0. 87.  Catullns  inherited  considera- 
ble property  from  his  father,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Jnlins  Caesar;  but  he  sqnandered  a 
great  part  of  it  by  indnlginz  freely  in  the 
pleaaures  of  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  bet- 
ter his  fortunes,  he  went  to  Bithynia  In  the 
train  of  the  praetor  Memmias,  but  it  appears 
that  the  speculation  was  attended  with  little 
success.  He  probably  died  about  ii.a  47.  The 
extant  works  of  Catnllns  consist  of  116  po- 
ems, on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  composea  in 
different  styles  and  metres.  Catallus  adorned 
all  be  touched,  and  his  shorter  poems  are 
characterized  by  original  invention  and  felic- 
ity of  expression. 

CXtCLUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
fiuniiy  of  the  LAtatia  gens.— (1)  C.  Lutatids 
Catulitb,  consul  in  b.o.  242,  defeated  as  pro- 
consul in  the  following  year  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  off  the  Aegates  islands,  and  thus  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  a  close,  241.— <2)  Q.  Lu- 
TATiDB  Catitliis,  cousul  iu  102  wlth  C.  Marias 
IV.,  and  as  proconsul  next  year  gained,  along 
with  Marius,  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Ciin- 
bri  near  Vercellae  <  VeroaW),  in  the  N.  of  Italy. 
Catulns  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party : 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla ;  was  included 
by  Marius  in  the  proscription  of  87 ;  aud,  an 
esK^pe  was  impossible,  pat  an  end  to  his  life 
by  the  vapors  of  a  charcoal  fire.  Catnlus  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and 
the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
loft.— (3)  Q.  LiTTATicB  Catclus.  son  of  No.  2, 
a  distinguished  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
by  his  upright  character  and  conduct.  Ue 
was  consul  Tn  78  and  censor  in  65.  Ue  o|>- 
poeed  the  Gablnian  and  Manilinn  laws  which 
conferred  extraordinary  powers  upon  Pom- 
|)ey  (67  and  66). 

CATURlGBS  (-um),  a  Llgurian  people  in 
GaJlk  Narbonsnsis,  near  the  Cottian  Aipf . 


CAUCXSlAE  PYLAE.    [CAroASua.] 

CAUCASUS  (-1),  CAUCASlI  MONTES 
(Caucasus),  a  great  chain  of  mountains  iu 
Asia,  extending  from  the  B.  shore  of  the  Pon- 
tns  Enxinus  {Blaek  Sea)  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  There  are  two  chief  pashes  over 
the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the 
ancients :  one,  near  Derbent,  was  called  Alba- 
niae,  and  sometimes  Caspiak  Pvlar;  the 
other,  nearly  iu  the  centre  of  the  range^was 
called  Cancasiue  Pylae  {Cass  o/Dariel).  That 
the  Greeks  had  some  vague  knowledge  of  the 
Caucasus  in  very  early  Umes  is  proved  by  the 
myths  respecting  Prometheus  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, from  whicn  it  seems  that  the  Caucasus 
was  regarded  as  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth, 
on  the  border  of  the  river  Oceanus.— When 
the  soldiers  of  Alexander  advanced  to  that 
great  range  of  mountains  which  formed  the 
ri,  boundary  of  Ariana,  the  Pnropamisus,  they 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus ;  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  was  called 
Cancnuus  Indlcus.    [Pabopaiiibus.] 

CAUCI.    [CnAcoi.] 

CAUCONES  (-nm),  the  name  of  peoples 
both  iu  Greece  and  Asia,  who  had  disappeared 
at  later  times.  The  Caucones  in  Asia  Minor 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  allies  of  tlie  Tro- 
jans, and  are  placed  in  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonin  by  the  geographers. 

CAUDlUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Samninm  on  the 
road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum.  In  the 
neighborhood  were  the  celebrated  FctB0[n.As 
C  AUDUf  AK,  or  Caudine  Forks,  narrow  passes  iu 
the  mcmntains,  where  the  Roman  army  sur- 
rendered to  the  Samnites,  and  was  sent  under 
the  yoke,  b.o.  321 :  it  is  now  called  the  valley 
of  Arpaia. 

CAULON  <-«nis)  or  CAULONtA.  (-ae),  a 
town  in  Brattium,  N.E.  of  Locri,  originally 
called  Anion  or  Aulonla,  founded  by  tne  in- 
habitants of  Croton,  or  by  the  Achnennn. 

CAUNU8  (-1),  one  <»f  the  chief  ciile*  of  Ca- 
ria,  on  its  S.  coast,  in  a  very  fertile  but  un- 
healthy sitnatlon.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Cretans.  Its  dried  flirs  (Cauneae  ficuf)  were 
highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Protogene^t 
was  born  here. 

CAURUS  (-i),  the  Argestes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  Italy  a  stormy  wind. 

CAY8TER  (-tri)  and  CAtSTRUS  (-1).  ai 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  flowing 
between  the  ranges  of  Tmolu!)  and  Mei(sogls 
into  the  Aegaean,  a  little  N.W.  of  Bphesus. 
To  this  day  It  abounds  in  swans,  as  it  did  in 
Homer's  time.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus  is 
ciille<l  by  Homer  "  the  Asian  meadow,"  and 
is  probably  the  district  to  which  the  name  of 
Asia  was  first  applied. 

CftA.    LCkos.] 

CfiBENNA,  GfiBENNA  (-ae :  Cecenites),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  extend- 
ing N.  as  far  as  Lugdunum,  and  separating 
the  Arvemi  from  the  Helvii. 

CfiBBS  (-Stis),  of  Thebes,  a  dii<cip1e  and 
friend  of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death 
of  his  teacher.  He  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  PinaXf  or  Table,  giving  an  alle- 
gorical picture  of  human  life.  It  is  extant^ 
and  has  been  exceedingly  popular. 
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CEBRENIS  (-Idos;  ace.  -Ida),  daughter  of 
Ccbren,  a  river  god  in  the  Troad. 

CECROPIA-    [Atdbnak.] 

CECROPS  (-dpio),  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica. 
He  was  married  to  Ai^raolos,  daughter  of  Ao 
ueos,  by  whom  he  had  a  8on,  BryBichthon, 
who  socceeded  him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  B 
daughters,  Ajrranlos,  Herse,  and  Faudrosos. 
In  his  reign  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Attica,  but  Cecrops  decided  in  favor  of  the 
goddess.  [Atubma.]  Cecrops  is  said  to  have 
founded  Athens,  the  ciudei  of  which  was 
called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  have  divided  At- 
tica into  18  communities,  and  to  have  intro- 
duced the  first  elements  of  civilised  life ;  he 
instituted  marria^^,  abolished  bloody  sacri- 
fices, and  tauffht  his  subjects  how  to  worship 
the  gods.  The  later  Greek  writers  describe 
Cecrops  aa  a  native  of  Sa is  in  Egjrpt,  who  led 
a  colony  of  Bgyptiaus  into  Attica,  and  thus 
Introduced  fh)m  Bgypt  the  arts  of  civilized 
Jlfe ;  but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  and  by  the  ablest 
modem  critics. 

CELABNAB  (-ftmm),  a  great  city  in  S. 
Phrygia,  sitnatea  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Maeander  and  Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it 
was  a  citadel  built  by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Marsyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river's  source  was  a 

Sotto  celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
e  punishment  of  Marsyns  by  Apollo.    The 
Maeander  took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and 
flowed  through  the  park  and  the  city,  below 
which  it  received  the  Mamyas. 
CELAENO  (-UF),  one  of  the  Uarples.   [Hab- 

PYIAR.] 

CELETRUM  (-!),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
a  peninnnla  of  the  Lacus  Castorls. 

CELfiUS  (-i).  king  of  Eleusls,  husband  of 
Metanfra,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Trip- 
tolemus.  lie  received  Demeter  (Cere?)  with 
hO!>pitality  at  Elensif*,  when  she  was  wander^ 
ing  in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess, 
in  return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon 
immortal,  and  placed  liim  In  the  fire  In  order 
to  destroy  his  mortal  parte;  but  Metanira 
screamed  aloud  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon 
was  destroyed  by  the  flames.  Demeter  then 
bestowed  great  favors  upon  Triptolemus. 
[TaiFTOLuiim.]  Oleus  is  described  as  the 
first  priest  and  his  daujrhters  as  the  first 
priestesses  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 

CELSUS,  A.  CORNBllUS  (-1).  a  Roman 
writer  on  medicine,  probably  lived  under  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  His  treat- 
ise De  Medieina,  in  8  books,  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  has  l)een  much  valued  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  day. 

CELTAB  (-ftrum),  a  mighty  race,  which  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe  in 
ancient  times.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers call  them  by  8  names,  which  are  probably 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely,  Ckltak, 
Galatas,  and  Oalli.  The  most  powerful 
part  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  taken  up 
lt«  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  country  called 
after  them  Gai.i.ia,  between  the  Garumna  in 


the  S.  and  the  Sequana  and  Mntrona  in  the 
N.  From  this  country  they  spread  over  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe.  Besides  the  Celts  In 
Gallia,  there  were  8  other  diflTerent  settle- 
meute  of  the  nation:  1.  Iberian  Celts,  who 
crossed  the  Frrenees  and  settled  in  Spain. 
[CELTiDBaul  J.  British  Celts,  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitante  of  Britain.  CBkitaktiia.] 
3.  Belidc  Celts,  the  earliest  Inhabitants  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  at  a  later  time  much  mingled 
with  Germans.  4.  Italian  Celts,  who  crossed 
the  Alps  at  different  periods,  and  eveuinnliy 
occupied  the  srreater  part  of  the  N.  of  Italy, 
whicn  was  called  after  them  Gaj.lia  Cisal- 
piNA.  6.  Celts  In  the  Alps  and  on  the  Dan- 
ube, namelv,  the  Helvetii,  Gothini,  OsLViude- 
lici,  Rhaeti,  Noricl,  and  CamL  6.  Illyriau 
Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci,  set- 
tled on  Mount  Scordus.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in 
Macedonia  when  the  Celts  Invaded  Greece, 
and  who  are  rarely  mentioned.  8.  Asiatic 
Celts,  the  Tolislobogi,  Trocml,  and  Tectosa- 
ges,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Gat.atia. — 
Some  ancient  writers  divided  th6  Celte  into 
two  great  races,  one  consisting  of  the  Celte  in 
the  &  and  centre  of  Gaul,  In  Spain,  and  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper  Celts,  and 
the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  K  as  far  as 
Scythia,  who  were  called  Gauls ;  to  the  latter 
race  the  Cimbri  belonged,  and  they  are  con" 
sidered  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Cim- 
merii  of  the  Greeks.  This  twofold  division 
of  the  Celte  appears  to  correspond  to  the  two 
races  Into  which  the  Celte  are  at  present  di- 
vided in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  Gael  and 
the  Cymry,  who  differ  in  language  and  cus- 
toms, the  Gael  being  the  inhabltente  of  Ire- 
land and  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Cymry 
of  Wales.— The  Celte  are  deacribed  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  men  of  large  suture,  of 
fair  complexion,  and  with  flaxen  or  red  hair. 
They  were  long  the  terror  of  the  Romans : 
once  they  took  Rome,  and  laid  it  In  ashes 
(ii.a  890).    [Gallia.] 

CELTIBBRI  (-6mro),  a  powerful  people  In 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the 
Pvrenees  at  an  early  period,  and  became  min- 
gled with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabit- 
ante of  the  c-ountry.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in 
the  central  part  of  Spain.  Their  country, 
called  Cbltibrbia,  was  mountainous  and  un- 
productive. They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  andproved  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans.  Thev  submitted  to  Sciplo  Africa- 
nns  In  the  2d  Punic  war,  but  the  oppressions 
of  the  Roman  governors  led  them  to  rebeL 
and  for  manv  years  thev  successfnlly  defled 
the  power  of  Rome.  They  were  reduced  to 
submission  on  the  capture  of  Numantia  by 
Sciplo  An-icanus  the  younger  (b.c.  184),  but 
they  again  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and 
it  was  not  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  began 
to  adopt  the  Roman  customs  and  language. 

CENAEUM  (-i),  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
Enboea,  opposite  Thermopylae,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  Cenaeus. 

CENCHREAE  (-ftrum),  the  E.  harbor  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  important  for 
the  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Bast 
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CENOMANI  (-6ram),  a  powerful  Gallic 
people,  cro99ed  the  Alps  at  an  early  period, 
and  settled  in  the  N.W.  of  Italy,  in  the  conn- 
try  of  Brixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  ex- 
tended N.  aa  far  as  the  confines  of  Bhaetia. 

CENSORINUS  (-i),  anthor  of  an  extant 
treatise  entitled  De  Die  XatalU  which  treats  of 
the  generation  of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  npon  his 
career,  and  discnsses  the  rarious  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  division  and  calculation  of  time. 

CENTAURI  (-dram),  that  is,  the  bull-kill- 
ern,  were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount 
Pelion  in  Thesaaly.  They  led  a  wild  and 
savage  life,  and  are  hence  called  ^qpcc  or  ^h- 
pcT,  t.  e.  savage  beasts,  in  Homer.  In  later 
acc«»ants  th«y  were  represented  as  half  hornes 
and  half  muii,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the 
oflT^prine  of  Ixion  and  a  cloud.  The  Centaurs 
are  celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight 
with  the  Lapithae,  which  arose  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Pirithons.  This  fight  is  some- 
times placed  In  connection  with  a  combat  of 
Hercules  with  the  Centanrs.  CHRKonLBs.]  It 
ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled  from 
their  country,  and  taking  reAige  on  Mount 
Pindns,  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Epfrus.  Chiron 
Is  the  moet  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs. 
[Chiboa.]  We  know  that  hunting  the  boll 
on  horseback  was  a  national  custom  In  Thes- 
saly,  and  that  the  Thessalians  were  celebrated 
riders.  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  fable  that 
the  Centaurs  were  half  men  and  half  horses, 
Jii?t  as  the  American  Indians,  when  they  first 
saw  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  believed  horse  , 
and  man  to  be  one  beins.  The  Centanrs  are  i 
f^nently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  { 
art,  and  generallv  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  while  the  remainder  of  the  body  la 
that  of  a  oorse,  with  its  fonr  foet  and  tail.        | 


CENTRTTES,  a  small  river  of  Armenia, 
which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the  Cardn- 
chi,  N.  of  Assyria. 

CENTUM  CELLAEC-ftram:  CivUaVeeehia), 
a  sea-port  town  in  Etruria.  first  became  a 
place  of  Importance  under  Trajan,  who  built 
a  villa  here,  and  constructed  an  excellent 
harbor.  _ 

CENTtTRIPAB  (-ftrum),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Siculi,  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  and  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus. 
Under  the  Bomans  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  on  the  Island. 

CfiOS  (-1)  or  CfiA  (-ae),  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
the  Attic  promontory  Sunium  and  the  island 
Cythnus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil  and  its 

genial  climate.    Its  chief  town  was  Inlis,  the 
irthplace  of  Simonides,  whence  we  read  of 
the  Ceae  munera  neniae, 

CfiPHALLENlA  (-ae:  Cevhalonia),  called 
by  Homer  Samb  or  Samos,  the  largest  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  from  Ithaca  by  a 
narrow  channel.  Tne  island  is  very  mount- 
ainoui) ;  its  chief  towns  were  Same,  Pale, 
Cranii,  and  Proni.  It  never  obtained  politlo- 
al  iroportanoe.  It  is  now  one  of  the  7  Ionian 
islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
CBPHXLOEDIUM  (-i).  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  in  the  territory  of  Himera. 

CfiPHALUS  (-1),  son  of  Deion  and  Diome- 
de,  and  husband  of  Procrls  or  Procne.  He 
was  beloved  by  Eos  (Aurora),  but,  as  he  re- 
jected her  advances  from  love  to  his  wife, 
she  advl»ed  him  to  try  the  fldelily  of  Procris. 
The  goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a 
stranger,  and  sent  him  with  rich  presents  to 
his  house.  Procrls  was  tempted  by  the  brill- 
iant presents  to  yield  to  the  stranger,  who 
then  discovered  himself  to  be  her  husband, 
whereupon  she  fled  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  (Diana)  made 
her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss 
their  object,  and  sent  iier  back 
to  Cephalns  in  the  disguise  of 
a  vouth.  In  order  to  obtain 
thw  dog  and  spear,  Cephalns 
promised  to  love  the  yon  tb, who 
thereupon  made  herself  known 
to  him  as  his  wife  Procris.  This 
led  to  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  Procris,  however,  still 
feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and 
therefore  Jealously  watched 
Cephalns  when  he  went  out 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion 
he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  A  some- 
what different  version  of  the 
same  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 

ClPHEtTS  (-^8  or  61).  a) 
King  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Belns, 
hnsband  of  Cassiopea,  and  fa- 
ther of  Andromeda,  was  placed 
among  the  stars  after  his  death. 
—  (2)  Son  of  Alens,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  king  of  Tegea 
in  Arcadia,  and  perished  with 
most  of  his  sons  in  an  expedi* 
tion  against  Hercnlea. 
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CfiPHISUS  or  CEPHISSUS  M).  (1)  A  riv- 
er  fluwiug  through  n  fertile  valley,  in  Phocis 
and  Boeoiia,  and  falling  into  the  lake  CortaiSf 
which  is  hence  called  Cephiais  in  the  Iliad. 
[CoPAiB.]  —  (2^  The  largest  river  la  Attica, 
rifling  in  the  W.  slope  of  Mount  Peutelicae, 
and  flowing  past  Athens  on  the  W.  into  the 
Baronic  gulf  near  Phalemm. 

CSRXMUS  M),  a  Dorian  sea-port  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Cnidian  Chersoueeins  on  the 
coast  of  Carta,  froia  which  the  Ceramic  golf 
took  its  name. 

CfiRASUS  (-1),  a  flourishing  colony  of  Sino- 
pe,  on  the  coast  of  Pouius,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name ;  chiefly  celebrated  as 
the  place  from  which  Europe  obtained  both 
the  cherry  and  its  name.  LucuUus  is  said  to 
have  brought  back  plants  of  the  cherry  with 
him  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably  only 
to  some  particular  sorts,  as  the  nomans  seem 
to  have  had  the  tree  much  earlier.  Cernsus 
fell  into  decay  after  the  fonudaliou  of  Phar- 
nacia. 

CfiRAUNll  MONTES  (Khimara),  a  range 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  frontier  of 
lllyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  derived 
their  name  from  the  frequent  thnndur-storms 
which  occurred  among  them  (Kepavt^o^).  These 
mountains  made  the  coast  of  Epirus  danger- 
ous to  ships.  They  were  also  called  Acroce- 
raunia,  though  this  name  was  properly  ti\y- 
plied  to  the  promontory  separating  the  Adri- 
atic and  Ionian  seas.  The  inhaDitanis  of 
these  mountnins  were  called  Ceraunii. 

CEKBfiliUS  (i),  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
entrauce  of  Iludes,  is  call<xi  a  stm  of  Typha- 
on  and  Echidna.  Some  poets  represent  him 
with  SO  or  luO  heads:  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  t\  monster  with  onlv  3  heads, 
with  the  tjiil  of  a  perpent.  and  with  serpents 
round  his  neck.    His  den  is  usually  placed  on 


Ccrberu*.    (EVom  &  Brona  SUtae.) 


the  farther  side  of  the  Styx,  at  the  spot  where 
Charon  landed  the  shades  of  the  departed. 

CERCASORUM  (-i),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  p4*»iuc 
where  the  river  divided  into  its  8  principal 
branches. 

CKRClNA  (ae)  and  CERCTNITIS,  two 
low  ii«land»  off  the  N.  coast  of  Africn,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Lesser  Syriis.uuiied  by  a  bridge, 
nud  possessing  a  flue  harltor. 

CERCOPES  (-um),  droll  and  tbievioh 
gnomes,  who  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep. 
Some  jilace  them  at  Thermopylae ;  others  ut 
Oechalia  in  Euboea,  or  in  Lydia. 

CERCTON  (-6ni8),  son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) or  Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  a  cruel  tyriut 
at  Elensis,  put  to  death  his  (laughter  At,oT*K, 
and  killed  all  strangers  whom  be  overcame 
in  wrestling:  he  was  in  the  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  Theseus. 

CfiR£S.    CDkhetrr.] 

CSRES,  the  personified  necessity  of  dt^ath, 
are  described  by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark, 
and  hateful  beings,  because  they  cariy^>ff 
men  to  the  Joyless  house  of  Hades.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  they  are  the  daughters  of 
Night,  and  sisters  of  the  Moerae,  and  puuit<h 
men  for  their  crimes. 

CERINTHUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  R  coast 
of  Eubtiea,  on  th«)  river  Budorus. 

CERHETXNX  (-6rnm),  an  Iberian  p€oi)le  In 
Hispania  Tarraconene<is,  inhabited  the  iixhI- 
ern  Cerdagne  in  the  Pyrenees;  they  were  cel- 
ebrated for  their  hams. 

CERTOnIUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Mysia. 

CfiTBl  (-5rum),  a  people  of  Mysia,  the  old 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  about  Persramus, 
and  upon  the  Cetins,  mentioned  by  Homer. 

CSTHEGUS  (-1),  the  name  of  an  ancient 
patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  ^ens.  They 
seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion  of  wear- 
ing their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  allude:) 
in  the  words  einettUi  Ceth£ffi.—{1)  M.  Cokmr. 
ucs  Cethbods,  censor  rc.  209,  and  conf*ul  in 
204,  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  his 
correct  use  of  Latin  words,  is  quoted  by  En- 
nins  and  Horace  with  approbation ;  dieil  196 
—(2)  C.  CoBNKLics  Cktubods,  oue  of  CatU 
line's  crew,  was  a  profligate  fh>m  his  early 
youth.  When  Catiline  left  Rome,  after  Cice- 
ro's first  speech,  Cethegus  stayed  behind  un- 
der the  orders  of  Lentulus.  ills  charge  was 
to  murder  the  leading  senators ;  but  the  tar^ 
diness  of  Lentulus  prevented  any  thing  being 
done.  Cethegus  was  arrested  and  condemned 
to  death  with  the  other  conspirators. 

CETIUS  (-i),  a  small  river  of  Mysia,  falling 
into  the  CaTcns  close  to  Pergamus. 

CEYX.    [Alcyone.] 

CHAB5RA8,  the  same  as  the  Abobrhas. 

CHABRlAS  (-ac),  a  celebrated  Athenian 
general.  In  b.o.  378  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes  against  Agesilaus,  when  he  adopted 
for  the  first  time  that  manceuvre  for  which  be 
became  so  celebrated— ordering  his  men  to 
await  the  attack  with  their  spears  pointed 
against  the  enemy  and  their  shields  resting 
on  one  knee.   A  etatu«»  was  afterwanls  erect/ 
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ed  at  Athens  to  Chabrias  in  this  posture.  At 
the  siege  of  Chios  (357)  he  fell  a  sacriflce  to 
his  excessive  valor. 

CHAERfiA  (-ae),  C.  CASSlUS  (-1),  tribnne 
of  the  pruetorinn  cohorts,  formed  the  con- 
spiracy by  which  the  emperor  Callgnla  was 
slain,  A.D.  41.  Chaei-ea  was  pat  to  death  by 
Claadias  upon  his  accession. 

CHAEROnSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Boeotia  on 
the  Cephisas  near  the  frontier  of  Phocis, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  Boeotians  by  Philip,  which  crashed 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  u.o.  338,  and  for  Salla's 
victory  over  the  armv  of  Mithridntes,  86. 
C'haeronea  was  the  birthplace  of  Plntarch. 
Several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  to  be 
seen  at  Capuma^  more  pariicnlarly  a  theatre 
excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aqnedact,  and  the 
marble  lion  (broken  in  pieces)  which  adorned 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea. 


CHALCIS  (-idls).  (1)  (Egripo  or  Ne/^ro- 
ponte)^  the  principal  town  of  Euboen,  siiUNted 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Enriuus,  and 
united  with  the  mainland  bv  a  bridge.  It 
was  n  very  ancient  town,  origfnallv  inhabited 
by  Abantes  or  Caretes,  and  colonixed  by  At- 
tic louians.  Its  flourishing  condition  at  an 
early  period  is  attested  by  tne  uamerous  col- 
onies which  it  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  founded  so  many  cities  in 
the  peninsula  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Stry- 
mouic  and  Thermaic  gulfo.  that  the  whole 
peninsula  was  called  Cnalcidice.  lu  Italy  it 
founded  Curaa,  and  in  Sicily  Naxos.  Chalcis 
was  usually  subject  to  Athens  during  the 
greatness  of  the  hitter  city.  The  orator  li*aeas 
and  the  poet  Lycophron  were  born  at  Chal- 
cis, and  Aristotle  died  there.— (2)  A  town  in 
Aetolia,  at  the  month  of  the  Eveuns,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ClialciH,  and  hence 
also  called  Hvpochalci«.—{3)  A  city  of  Syria, 
iu  a  fruitful  plain,  near  the  termination  of  the 


The  Plain  of  ChacroiiM. 


CHALAEUM  (-!),  a  port  town  of  the  Locri 
Oxolae  on  the  Cnsaaean  gnlf,  on  the  fk-ontierfi 
ofPbods. 

CHALASTRA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Axias. 

CIIALCfi  (-es)  or  CHALCt A  (-ae),  an  island 
of  the  Carpathian  sea,  near  Rhodes. 

CHALCEDON  (-6uis),  a  Greek  city  of  Bi- 
thynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  nearly  opi)osite  to 
Byzantium,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Ve^ara  lu  n.o.  CS5.  After  a  long  period  of 
Independence,  it  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transferred  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia 
(Ko.  140). 

CHALClDlCE  (-€«},  a  peninsula  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic 
gnlfs,  runs  out  into  the  sea  like  a  3-pronged 
fork,  terminating  in  8  smaller  peninsulas— 
PALT.KKB,  SiTBONiA,  and  AoTR  or  Atuos.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Chalcidian  colonists. 
[Co  A  LOIS,  No.  1.3 


river  (Thalas ;  the  chief  city  of  the  district  of 
Chalcldice,  which  lay  to  the  B.  of  the  Oroutes. 

CHALDAEA  (-ae),  In  the  narrower  sense, 
was  a  province  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  intersected  by  nnmerons  canals, 
and  was  extremely  fertile.  In  a  wider  sense, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  itabylo- 
nia,  and  even  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  on 
account  of  the  supremacy  which  the  Chaldae- 
ans  acquired  at  Babylon.    [Bauylon.]    Xeno- 

Shon  mentions  Chaldaeans  in  the  monutains 
f.  of  Mesopotamia.  Their  original  seat  was 
most  probaoly  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  AnrdtstoTL  whence  they  descended  into 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia. 
Respecting  the  Chaldaeans  as  the  ruling  class 
in  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  see  Bauylon. 

cnXLTBES  (-um).  a  remarkable  Asiatic 
people,  dwelling  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  occnpvincj  ihonipelves  In  the  work- 
ing of  iron.    Xennphon  mentions  Chalybas 
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in  the  monntatns  on  the  horders  of  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  who  seem  to  be  the  same 
people  that  be  elsewhere  calla  Chaldaeans ; 
and  Mveral  of  the  ancient  freograpbera  re- 
garded the  Chalybes  and  Cbaldaei  as  origin- 
ally the  same  people. 

CHALTBON  (O.  T.,  Helbtm),  a  considera- 
ble city  of  N.Syria,  probably  the  same  as  Bk- 

RORA. 

CHXmXVI  (-omm),  a  people  in  Germany, 
who  first  appear  in  the  ueignborhood  of  the 
Rhine,  but  afterwards  migrated  E.,  defeated 
the  Bructeri,  and  settled  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Harz. 

CHAONES,  a  Pelasglan  people,  one  of  the 
8  peoples  which  inhabited  Epibds,  were  at  nn 
earlier  period  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  country,  but  subseouently  dwelt  along 
the  coast  from  the  river  ThTamls  to  the  Acro- 
cerauniau  promontory,  wnich  district  was 
therefore  called  Cn aomia.  By  the  poet«,  CIux- 
onius  is  used  as  equiralent  to  Epirot. 

CHAOS  (abl.  Chid),  the  vacant  and  infinite 
space  which  existed  accordhig  to  the  ancient 
cosmogonies  previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and 
all  things  arose.  Chaoe  was  called  the  mother 
of  Erebos,  and  Night. 

CHARADRA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Phocis,  on 
the  river  Churadrue',  sitfiated  on  an  emiiience 
not  far  from  LUaen. 

CHAR  AX  (t.  f.  a  palisjided  cnmp),  the  name 
of  peveral  cities,  which  took  their  origin  from 
military  stations.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  t>tood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.    [Al- 

BZANimiA,  No.  4.] 

CHARES  (-etis).  (1)  An  Athenian  general, 
who  for  many  years  contrived,  by  profu^'e 
corruption,  to  maintain  his  influence  with  the 
people,  in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  char- 
acter. In  the  Social  war,  u.a  350,  he  accused 
his  colleagues,  Iphicrates  and  Timothcus,  to 
the  people,  and  obtained  the  sole  command. 
After  which  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Artabazns,  the  revolted  aatrap  of  western 
Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  complaint  of  Artaxerxes  III.  He  was 
one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaeronea,  838.  — (2)  Of  Lindus,  in 
Rhodes,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  favorite  pu- 
pil of  Lysippus,  flourished  u.o.  290.  His  chief 
work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the 
world. 

CHARILAUS  or  CHARILLUS  (-1),  king  of 
Spartn,  son  of  Polydectes,  Is  said  to  iiave  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  general  Joy  excited 
bv  the  Justice  of  his  uncle  Lycnrgus,  when  be 
luaced  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the 
royal  Feat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowl- 
edge him  for  their  king. 

CHARlTES  (um),  called  GRATIAE  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  us  the  GRACES,  were  the 

fersoniflcation  of  Grace  and  Beauty.  In  the 
Had,  Charls  is  described  as  the  wife  of  He- 
phnestaei  (Vulcan) ;  but  in  the  Od.vssey  Aph- 
rodite (Venue)  appears  as  the  wife  of  He- 
phaestus; from  which  we  may  Infer,  If  not 
the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and  Charl?,  at  least 


a  close  connection  In  the  notions  entertained 
about  the  2  diviuities.  The  idea  of  personi- 
fied grace  and  beautv  was  at  an  early  iieriod 
divided  into  a  plurality  of  beings ;  ana  even 
in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Charites  oc- 
curs (several  times.  The  Charites  are  usually 
described  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
and  as  8  in  numl}er,  namely,  Euuhrusyno,  Ag- 
Ula.  and  ThAlIa.  The  names  of  the  Charites 
sufllciently  express  their  character.  They 
were  the  goddesses  who  enhanced  the  enjoy- 
meuts  of  life  by  refinement  and  gentleness. 
They  are  mostlv  described  as  In  the  service 
of  other  divinities,  and  they  lend  their  grace 
and  beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and 
elevates  gods  and  men.  Poetry,  however,  is 
the  art  wnich  is  especially  favored  by  them ; 
and  hence  they  are  the  friends  of  the  Muses, 
with  whom  they  live  together  in  Oljinpos. 
In  earlv  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  fl^ires  were 
without  clothing:  specimens  of  both  repre- 
sentations of  the  Cnarites  are  still  extant. 
They  appear  unsuspicious  maidens,  in  the 
ftill  bloom  of  life ;  and  they  usually  embrace 
each  other. 

CHARM ANDE  (-es:  nr.  Hit),  a  great  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

CHARON  (-ontis),  son  of  Erebos,  conveyed 
in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the 
rivers  of  the  lower  world.  For  this  service 
he  was  paid  with  an  obolus  or  danace,  which 
coin  was  placed  In  the  mouth  of  every  corpse 
previous  to  its  burial.  He  is  represented  as 
an  aged  man,  with  a  dirty  beard  and  a  mean 
dress. 


Cb«roD,  Herm«»  or  Mercury,  and  Soul.    (From  a  Raman 
Lamp.) 

CHARONDAS  C-ae).  a  lawgiver  of  Cat  ana, 
who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
His  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  about  iko. 
500.  A  tradition  relates  that  Charondas  one 
day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating 
one  of  his  own  laws ;  and  that,  on  being  re- 
minded of  this  by  a  citizen,  be  exclaimed, 
"  Bv  Zeus  (Jupiter),  I  will  establish  it,"  and 
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immediately  stabbed  himself.  Tbe  laws  of 
Charondas  were  probably  ia  verse. 

CBiRYBDia    tSoYLLA.] 

CHAStTlRI,  or  CHASCiRIT,  or  CHAT- 
TUlRII  (-Oram),  a  people  of  Germany,  allies 
or  dependents  of  the  Cnerasci.  They  dwelt 
N.  of  the  Chatti ;  and  in  Jater  times  they  ap- 
pear between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maa?,  as  a 
part  of  the  Franlcs. 

CIIATTL    [Catti.I 

CHAUCI  or  CAUCI  (-drum),  a  powerful 
people  in  the  N.E.  of  Germany,  between  the 
Amisia  {Bms)  and  the  Albis  {Elbe),  divided  bv 
the  Visart^s  (H>«^),  which  flowed  through 
their  territory,  into  MiUores  and  Minores.  the 
former  W.,  and  tbe  latter  E.  of  the  river. 
They  are  described  bv  Tacitas  as  the  noblest 
and  the  most  jost  of  the  German  tribes.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  3d  cent- 
nry,  when  they  devastated  Gaul ;  but  their 
name  snbseqnently  became  merged  in  the 
general  name  of  Saxons. 

CHfiLlDONIAE  lNSULAE(<.«.Si«iZlow/«^ 
ands)j  a  ^roup  of  small  islands,  surrounded  by 
dangerous  shallows,  oflTthe  promontory  called 
Uiera  or  Chelidonia,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lycia. 

CHELONlTAS  (C.  Tbmesf),  a  promontory 
in  Ells,  opposite  Zacyntbus,  the  most  wester- 
ly point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 


CHEMMIS,  aft.  PANOpOLIS,  a  great  cit 

>f  the  Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  i. 

banlc  of  the  Nile,  celebrated  for  its  mannfact- 


1 


nre  of  linen,  its  stone-quarries,  and  its  tem- 
ples of  Pan  and  Perseus. 

CH£OPS  (-pis),  an  early  king  of  Egypt, 
godless  and  tyrannical,  reigned  00  years,  ana 
built  the  first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the 
compulsory  labor  of  his  subjects. 

CHfiPHREN  (-enos),  king  of  Egypt,  brother 
and  successor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of 
tyranny  he  followed,  reigned  56  years,  and 
boHt  the  second  pyramid. 

CHERS0NESU8  (-1),  "a  land-island,"  that 
ifi,  "a  peninsnla'*  (from  x^furov,  "land,"  and 
vri<rof.  "island'^.— (1)  Ciieksonesus  Tubaoica 
(Penintuia  qf  ths  Dardanelles  or  of  Gallipoli), 
nsnally  called  at  Athens  "The  Chersonesns,'* 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  the  nar- 
row slip  of  iand.420stadia In  length,  running 
lietween  the  Hellespont  and  the  gulf  of  Me- 
laa,  and  connected  with  the  Thracian  main- 
land by  an  isthmus,  which  was  fortified  by  a 
wall,  80  stadia  across,  near  Cardia.  The  Cher- 
sonese was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under  , 
Miltiades,  the  contemporary  of  Plsistraias.—  , 
(2)  CuxasoMEsrs  Taubioa  or  Soythioa  (CW- 
mea\  the  peninsula  between  the  Pontns 
Baxinas,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  the 
Pains  MaeoUs,  united  to  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus,  40  stadia  in  width.  It  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  corn,  which  was 
exported^  to  Athens  and  other  parts  nf 
Greece.  [Bosporcs.]  —  (3)  Cimbbioa  {Jut' 
land).    See  Cimiibi. 

CHfiRUSCI  (-orum).  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  tribes  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
ancients  extended  this  name  also  to  the  na- 
tions belonging  to  the  leagne  of  which  the 
Cberusd  were  at  the  head.  The  Cherusci 
proper  dwelt  on  both  Bides  of  the  Visorgis  ( We- 1 


««•),  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Hnrjs 
and  the  Elbe.  Under  their  chief  Arminins 
they  destroyed  the  army  of  Varus,  and  drove 
the  Romans  beyond  tbe  Rhine,  a.d.  9.  In 
consequence  of  internal  dissensions  among 
tbe  German  tribes,  tbe  Cherusci  soon  lost 
their  influence.  Their  neighbors,  the  Catti, 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

CHILON  (-dniO,  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Damagetus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  flour- 
ished u.o.  {>90. 

CUlMAERA  (-ae),  a  flre-breathing  mon- 
ster, the  fore  part  of  whose  body  was  that  of 
a  lion,  the  hiud  part  that  of  a  dragon,  and  the 
middle  that  of  a  goat.  She  made  great  havoc 
in  Lycia  and  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
was  at  length  killed  by  Belleronhon.  [Bki^ 
LBBornoM.]  The  origin  of  this  fire-breathing 
monster  must  probably  be  sought  for  in  the 
volcano  of  the  name  of  Chimaern,  near  Pha- 
selis,  in  Lycia.  In  the  works  of  art  recently 
discovered  in  Lycia  we  find  several  repre- 
sentations of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple 
form  of  a  species  of  lion  still  occurring  in 
that  country.    (See  illustration  on  p.  112.) 

CHIONE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Orithyia,  and  mother  of  Eumolpus,  who 
is  hence  called  ChionidM.—{2)  Daughter  of 
Daedalion,  mother  of  Autolycus,  by  Hermes 

gliercnry),  and  of  Philammon,  by  Apollo, 
he  was  killed  by  Artemis  (Diana),  for  having 
compared  her  beauty  to  that  of  the  goddess. 
CHIOS  and  CHlUS  (4:  Sein),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the  Aege- 
an, lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Clazome- 
nae,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  their  great  mi- 
gration, and  remained  an  independent  and 
powerful  maritime  state  till  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  Greeks  by  the  Persians,  ji.o.474,  after 
which  the  Chians  were  subjected  to  the  Per- 
sians. The  battle  of  Mycale,  479,  fi^ed  Chios 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Athenian  League,  in  which  it  was 
for  a  long  time  the  closest  and  most  favored 
ally  of  Athens ;  but  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  revolt,  in  412,  led  to  its  conquest  and  dev- 
astation. Chios  was  celebrated  for  its  wine 
and  marble.  Of  all  the  states  which  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer, Chios  was  generally  consiaered  by  the 
ancients  to  have  the  best  claim ;  and  it  num- 
bered among  its  natives  the  historian  Theo- 
pom  pus,  the  poet  Theocritus,  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  Its  chief  city,  Chios  {Khio)^  stood 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  island. 


Coin  of  CUot. 
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fi«llOTophoD  and  tb«  ChlmMim.    (From  th«  Terra-cotU  in  th«  BritUh  MuMuni.) 


sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cjrns  In  his  ex- 
pedition against  bis  brotber  Artaxerxes,  B.a 
401.  After  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa  and  the  snb- 
eeqneut  arrest  of  the  Greek  frenerals,  Chirlso- 
phns  was  appointed  one  of  the  new  generals, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Xenopbon,  bad  the 
chief  conduct  of  the  retreau 

CHIR5N  (-onis),  the  wisest  and  most  Jnst 
of  all  the  Centaars,  son  of  Cronos  (Satnrn)  and 
Pbilyra  (hence  called  Pbilyrides},  lived  on 
Mount  Pellon.  He  was  instructed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis  (Diana),  and  wns  renowned  for 
bis  skill  In  bunting,  medicine,  mnsic,  gym- 
nastics, and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All  the 
most  distingnisbed  heroes  of  Grecian  story, 
as  Pelens,  Achilles,  Diomedes,  etc.,  are  de- 
scribed as  the  pupils  of  Chiron  In  these  arts. 
He  saved  Pelens  from  the  other  Centaurs, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
also  restored  to  bim  the  sword  which  Acastns 
had  concealed.  [Aoabtur.]  Hercules,  too, 
was  his  fHend;  but  while  fighting  witn  the 
other  Centaurs,  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  Hercules  struck  Chiron,  wno,  although  im- 
mortal, would  not  live  anv  longer,  and  gave 
his  immortality  to  Prometheus.  Zeus  placed 
Chiron  among  the  stars  as  Sagittarius. 

CHLORIS  (-Id6s).  (1)  Daughter  of  the 
Thebnu  Amphion  and  I^iobe ;  she  and  her 
brother  Amyclas  were  the  only  children  of 
I^iobe  not  killed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Di- 
ana). She  is  often  confounded  with  No.  2.— 
(2)  Danshter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
wife  of  JNeleus.  king  of  Pylos,  and  mother  of 
Nestor.— (3)  wife  of  Zepnyrus,  and  goddess 
of  flowers,  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora. 


CHOASPES  (-is).  (1)  {Kerah  or  Kara-Sti), 
a  river  of  Susiana,  falling  into  the  Tigris.  Its 
water  was  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings 
used  to  carry  It  with  them  in  silver  vessels 
when  on  foreign  expeditions.— (2)  {Attoek)^  a 
river  in  the  ParopamisoSi  In  India,  fttlling  iuU} 
the  Cophes  (CItsdui). 

CHOERlLUS  (-i),  of  lasos,  a  worthless  epic 
poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is 
said  to  have  received  firom  Alexander  a  gold 
stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem. 

CHOnIA  (-ae),  the  name  in  early  times  of 
a  district  in  the  a  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the 
Chones,  an  Oenotrian  people.  Chonia  ai>- 
pears  to  have  included  the  S.E.  of  Lucauia 
and  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Brattium  as  for  as 
the  promontory  of  Zepbyrlum. 

CHORASMII  (-Omm).  a  people  of  Sogdiana, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  and  islands  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Oxns.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  Sacae  or  Massagetae. 

CHRTSA  (-ae)  or  -E  (-cs),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a  temple  off 
Apollo  Smintbeus ;  celebrated  by  Homer. 

CHRTSEIS  (-Idls  or  id6s),  daughter  of 
Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse,  was  taken 
prisoner  ny  Achilles  at  the  capture  of  Lyr- 
nessns  or  the  Hvpoplacian  Thebes.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  booty  she  was  given  to 
Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chryses  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  w^as  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with  harsh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a  plague  into 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon  was 
obliged  to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  appesM 
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tb«  aoger  of  the  god.  Ucr  proper  name  waa 
Aetynome. 

CHRTSES.    [CnBTBEis.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  ii.a  280,  aud 
studied  at  Athens  under  the  Stoic  Cleiinihes. 
Dislikiug  the  Academic  skepticism,  he  he- 
came  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
of  the  principle  that  knowledge  is  attainable 
and  ma/  be  established  on  certain  foanda^ 
tions.    He  died  in  207,  aged  73. 

CUKYSOgONUS,  L.  CORNELIUS  (-i).  a 
fayorite  freedman  of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  prof- 
ligate character,  was  the  falee  accuser  of  Sex. 
Roscius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  ji.o.  80l 

CHRYSOpOLIS  (-is),  a  fortiaed  place  on 
the  BoBDorus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  at  the 
spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  generalW 
crossed.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chal- 
cedon. 

ClBYRA  (-ae).  (1)  Maqva,  a  great  city  of 
Phrygia  Magna,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lydians.  but  aft- 
erwards peopled  by  the  Pisidians.  Under  its 
native  pnnces,  the  diy  ruled  over  a  large  dis- 
trict called  Cibyr&tis.  In  b. a  S3  it  was  added 
to  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures,  especially  in  iron. — (2)  Par- 
TA,  a  city  of  Pamphyiia,  on  the  borders  of  Ci- 
licta. 

CiCERO  (-onle),  n  family  name  of  the  Tul- 
lia  gens. — <1)  M.  TrLi.trs  Ciokko,  the  orator, 


M.TulUa*  CiMro. 


was  bom  on  the  8d  of  January,  kc  100,  at  the 
Cimiiy  residence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arpiunm. 
He  was  educated  along  with  his  brother 
Qnintns,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such 
aptitude  for  learning  that  their  father  removed 
with  them  to  Rome,  where  they  received  in- 
•traction  from  the  best  teachers  in  the  capi- 


taL  One  of  their  most  celebrated  teachers 
was  the  poet  Archias,  of  Antioch.  After  re- 
ceiving the  manly  gown  (91),  the  young  Mar- 
cus studied  under  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  in 
later  years,  during  the  Civil  war,  under  Phae- 
drus  the  Epicurean,  Philo,  chief  of  the  new 
Academy,  Diodotus  the  Stole,  and  Molo  the 
Rhodian.  Having  carefully  cultivated  his 
powers,  Cicero  came  forward  as  a  pleader  in 
the  forum,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored 
by  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party. 
His  first  extant  speech  was  delivered  in  81, 
when  he  was  26  years  of  age,  on  behalf  of  P. 

Suintins.  Next  year,  80,  he  defended  Sex. 
oscius  of  Ameria,  charged  with  parricide  by 
Chrysogonus,  a  favorite  freedman  of  Sullo. 
In  79  he  went  to  Greece,  partly  that  he  might 
avoid  Sulla,  whom  he  had  ofl'ended,  but  part- 
ly al8o  that  he  might  improve  his  health  and 
complete  his  courts  of  study.  At  Athens  he 
formed  the  friendship  with  Pomponius  Atti- 
cus  which  lasted  to  his  death,  and  at  Rhodes 
he  once  more  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  Molo.  After  an  absence  of  2  years.  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (77),  with  his  health  firmly 
established  and  his  oratorical  powers  greatly 
improved.  He  again  came  forward  as  an  or- 
ator in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained  the 
greatest  distinction.  His  success  in  the  forum 
paved  for  him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of 
state.    In  75  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  re- 


Vkbsrs,  and  in  69  he  was  cnrnie  aedile.  In 
66  he  was  praetor,  and  while  holding  this  of- 
fice he  defended  (fluent ins  in  the  speech  still 
extant,  and  delivered  his  oratorical  oration 
in  favor  of  the  Manilian  law,  which  appointed 
Pompey  to  the  command  of  the  Miihridatic 
war.  Two  years  afterwards  he  gained  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  and,  although  a 
itovtia  homo^  was  elected  consul,  with  C.  Anto- 
nins  as  a  colleague.  He  entered  upon  the 
office  on  the  Ist  of  January,  63,  Not  having 
any  real  sympathy  with  the  popular  party,  he 
now  desertea  his  former  mends,  and  con- 
nected himself  closely  with  the  aristocracy. 
The  consnleihip  of  Cicero  was  distiiiguiiihed 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
which  was  suppressed  and  finally  crushed  by 
Cicero's  prudence  and  energy.  [Catii.ina.] 
For  this  service  Cicero  received  the  highest 
honors:  he  was  addressed  as  ** father  of  bis 
country,**  and  thanksgivings  in  his  name 
were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  laid  down  the  consulship  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  popular  party,  and  especially 
with  the  ft-iends  of  the  conspirators.  He  also 
mortally  offended  Clodius,  who,  in  order  to 
have  his  revenge,  brought  forward  a  bill  ban- 
ishingany  one  who  should  be  found  to  have 
put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  untried.  [Clo- 
nius.]  The  trlnmvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  left  Cicero  to  his  fate ;  Cicero's  cour- 
age failed  him ;  he  voluntarily  retired  from 
Rome  before  the  measure  of  Clodins  wasput 
to  the  vote,  aud  cnissed  over  lo  Greece.  Here 
he  gave  wjiv  to  unmanly  despair  and  excessive 
sorrow.  Ittennwhile  his  friend*  at  Rome  were 
exerting  themeelves  on  his  l)ehair,  and  ob- 
tained his  recall  from  banishment  in  the 
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course  of  next  ye*r  (55).  Taneht  by  expe- 
rience, Cicero  vronid  no  longer  Join  tlie  f«u> 
ate  in  opposition  to  the  trlamvire,  and  retired 
to  a  great  extent  fVom  public  life.  In  5S  be 
was  compelled,  mach  against  his  will,  to  go 
to  the  East  as  governor  of  Cilicia.  He  re- 
tamed  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  60,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  on  the 
4th  of  January,  ^,  Jnst  as  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey  broke  oat.  After 
long  hesitating  which  side  to  Join,  he  finally 
determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Pompey, 
and  crossed  over  to  Greece  in  June.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Cicero  was  not 
only  pardoned  bv  Caesar,  bnt  when  the  latter 
landed  at  Brand nsiam  in  September,  47,  he 
greeted  Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindnesa  and 
respect,  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
Cicero  now  retired  into  privacy,  and  during 
the  next  8  or  4  years  composed  the  greater 
part  of  his  philosophical  ana  rhetorical  works. 
The  murder  of  Caesar  on  the  16th  of  March, 
44,  again  brought  Cicero  into  public  life.  He 
put  himself  at  the  bend  of  the  republican 
party,  and  in  his  Philippic  orations  attacked 
M.Antony  with  unmeasured  vehemence.  Bnt 
this  proved  his  ruin.  On  the  formati<m  of 
the  triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony, 
and  Lepidas  (27th  of  November,  43).  Cicero's 
name  was  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He 
endeavored  to  escnpe,  but  was  overtaken  by 
the  soldiers  near  Formlae.  His  slaves  were 
ready  to  defend  their  master  with  their  lives, 
but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  desist,  and  of- 
fered his  neck  to  the  executioners.  They  in- 
stantly cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  by  the  orders 
of  Antony  nailed  to  the  Rostra.  Cicero  per- 
ished on  the  7th  of  Deceml>er,  43,  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  04th  year.— By  his 
first  wife,  Terentia,  Cicero  had  2  children,  a 
daughter,  Tdllia,  whose  death  in  46  caused 
him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a  son,  Marcus 
(No.  3).  His  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  he  had 
been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  in  46, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young  and 
wealthv  maiden,  Pcbilia,  his  ward,  but  this 
new  alliance  was  speedily  dissolved.  As  a 
statesman  and  a  citizen,  Cicero  was  weak, 
changeful,  and  excessively  vain.  His  only 
great  work  waa  the  suppression  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  It  is  as  an  author  that  he  de- 
serves the  highe8t  praise.  In  his  works  the 
Latin  language  appears  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. They  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :— 1.  Ruktosioal  Wobkb.  Of 
these  there  were  seven,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  more  or  less  complete.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  the  "  De  Oratore,"  written 
at  the  request  of  his  brother  Quintus ;  it  is 
the  most  perfect  of  his  rhetorical  works.— II. 
PniLOBOPHiOAL  WoKXB.  1.  PolUieal  PhitMo- 
phy.  Under  this  head  we  have  the  •'  De  Re- 
publica"  and  *'De  Legibus*,"  both  of  which 
are  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  large 
portion  of  both  works  is  preserved.— 2.  Phi- 
UMophtj  of  Morala.  In  his  work  '*  De  Offlciis," 
which  was  written  for  the  use  t)f  his  son  Mnr- 
cnj»,  at  that  time  rc^Idiiiir  J«t  Alheup,  the  tone 
of  his  teachinjr  is  pure  ai)d  elevated.  He  also 
wrote  "De  Senectute"  and  **De  Amlcitia," 
which  are  preserved 3.  Speculative  Philoso- 


phy. Under  this  bead  the  most  noted  of  hie 
works  are  the  "De  Finibus."  or  inquirv  into 
"the  chief  good,"  and  the  "Tusculan  Dispn- 
tatlons.**- 4.  Theology.  In  the  "De  Nntnra 
Deoram**  he  gives  an  account  of  the  specula- 
tions of  the  ancients  concerning  a  divine  Be- 
ing, which  is  continued  In  the  "  De  Divinati> 
one.'* — ^IIL  OBATiOKa.  Of  these  66  have  come 
down  to  as.  —  IV.  EnsTLica.  Cicero,  during 
the  most  important  period  of  his  life,  main- 
tained a  close  correspondence  with  Atticua, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  polit- 
ical friends  and  connections.  We  now  have 
upwards  of  600  letters,  andonbtedly  genuine, 
extending  over  a  space  of  96  years,  and  com- 
monly arranged  onder  "  Epistolae  ad  Fami- 
liares  s.  ad  Diversos,^  "Ad  Atticnm,'*  and 
"Ad  Quintum  Fratrem.**— (^  Q.  Tclucb  Cio- 
KRo,  brother  of  the  orator,  was  born  about  102, 
and  was  educated  along  with  his  brother.  In 
67  he  was  aedile,  in  62  praetor,  and  for  the 
next  3  years  governed  Asia  as  propraetor.  In 
55  he  went  to  Gaal  as  legatus  to  Cncsar,  whose 
approbati(m  he  gainea  by  his  military  abili- 
ties and  gallantry ;  in  51  he  accompanied  hia 
brother  as  legate  to  Cilicia :  and  on  the  break- 
ing oat  of  the  civil  war  In  49  he  joined  Pom- 
pey. After  the  battle  «)f  Pharsalia,  he  was 
pardoned  by  Cae»ar.  He  was  proscribed  by 
the  trinmvirs,  and  was  put  to  death  in  43. — 
(3)  M.  TrLLics  CioEEo,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  bom  in  65.  On 
the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he  Joined  the  repub- 
lican party,  served  as  military  tribune  under 
BmtuB  in  Macedonia,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  (42)  fled  to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily. 
When  peace  was  concluded  between  the  tri- 
umvirs and  Sex.  Pompey  in  89,  Cicero  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  was  favorably  received 
bv  Octavian,  who  at  length  assumed  him  as 
his  colleague  In  the  consulship  (it.o.  80,  Arom 
18ih  Septl).  By  a  sluGTular  coincidence,  the 
dispatch  annonncing  the  capture  of  the  fleet 
of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new  consul 
in  his  official  capacitv.  —  (4)  Q.TDLLiirs  Cio- 
XBO,  son  of  Na  2,  and  of  Pomponia,  sister  of 
Atticns,  was  bom  in  67  or  66,  and  perished 
with  his  Dither  in  the  proscription,  4^ 

CiCONBS  (-urn),  a  Thniclan  people  on  the 
Hebras,  and  near  the  coast. 

CiLlCiA  (-ae).  a  district  in  the  S.B.  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
S.,  Mount  Amanus  on  the  B.,  and  Mount  Tan- 
ms  on  the  N.  The  W.  part  of  Cilicia  is  inter- 
sected by  the  offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  while 
in  its  B.  part  the  monntain  chains  inclose 
much  larger  tracts  of  level  country;  and 
hence  arose  the  division  of  the  country  into 
C.  Aspera  or  Trachea,  and  C.  Caropestris ;  the 
latter  was  also  called  Cilicia  Propria.  The 
flrst  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  Syrian  race.  The  rayih- 
ical  story  derived  their  name  from  Cilix,'lhe 
son  of  Ageuor,  who  started  with  his  broth- 
ers, Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for  Europe,  but 
stopped  sliort  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
ana  peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of 
Cilicia.  The  country  remained  independent 
till  the  time  of  the  Persian  empire,  under 
which  it  formed  a  satrapy,  bat  it  appears  to 
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have  been  etUI  govemed  bv  its  native  princes. 
Alexander  snbaued  it  on  his  march  into  Up- 
per Asia :  and,  after  the  division  of  his  em- 
gire,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
eleacidae ;  its  plains  were  settled  by  Greeks, 
and  the  old  innabitants  were  for  the  most 
part  driven  back  into  the  monntains  of  C. 
Aspera,  where  they  remained  virtaally  inde- 
pendent, practicing  robbery  by  land  and  pi- 
racy by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove  them  ft-om  the 
sea  in  his  war  against  the  pirates ;  and,  hav- 
ing rescued  the  level  country  f^om  the  power 
ofTigranes,  who  had  overmn  it,  he  erected 
it  into  a  Roman  province,  B.a  67-66.  The 
noantain  conntrv  was  not  made  a  province 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  Ciliciaus 
bore  a  low  character  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  -  The  Carians,  Cappadocians,  and 
Cilicians  were  called  the  three  bad  K's. 

CiUClAE  PYLAE  or  PORTAE,  the  chief 
pass  between  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  through 
the  Taurus,  on  tne  road  from  Tyaua  to  Tar- 
sus. 

ClLlClUH  MARE,  the  N.E.  portion  of  the 
Hediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and  Cyprus, 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Iseus. 

CILIX.    ICruoiA.] 

CILLA  (-ae).  a  small  town  in  the  Troad, 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  surnamed 
Cillaeus. 

CILNlI  (-6mm),  a  powerftil  Etruscan  fam- 
ily in  Arretium,  ariven  out  of  their  native 
town  in  B.0. 801,  but  restored  by  the  Romans. 
The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lncnmones  in  their 
state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times  may 
have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  The  name 
has  been  rendered  chiefly  memorable  by  C. 
Cilnins  Maecenas.    CMakokmas.] 

CIMBER  (-ri),  L.  TILUUS  (-1)  (not  Tul- 
Hus),  a  Mend  of  Caesar,  who  gave  him  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  but  sub^qnently  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers,  B.a  44. 

CIMBRI  (-drum),  a  Celtic  people,  probably 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Cymrv.  [Celtab.] 
They  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  peninsula, 
which  was  called  after  them  Chbxsonisus 
CiM BKTOA  {JtUland).  In  coi^unction  with  the 
Teuton!  and  Ambrones,  they  migrated  S., 
with  their  wives  and  children,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  2d  century  is.a ;  and  the  whole 
hoet  is  said  to  have  contained  800.000  fight- 
ing men.  They  defeated  several  Romau  ar- 
mies, and  caused  the  greatest  alarm  at  Rome. 
In  B.0. 113  they  defeated  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo  near  iNoreia,  and  then  crossed  over 
into  Gaul,  which  they  ravaged  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  109  they  defeated  the  consul  Jnlius 
Silanns ;  and  in  107,  the  consul  Caseins  Lon- 
ginns,  who  fell  In  the  battle ;  and  in  106  they 
«iined  their  most  brilliant  victory,  near  the 
Rhone,  over  the  nnited  armies  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Mallins  and  the  proconsul  Servilius  Cae- 

Sio.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Clm- 
ri,  fortunately  for  Rome,  marched  into  Spain, 
where  they  rem  ained  two  or  three  vears.  The 
Romans,  meantime,  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  formidable  foes,  and 
had  plaoed  their  troops  under  the  command 
of  Marlns.  The  barbarians  returned  to  Oaul 
in  102.  In  that  year  the  Teuton!  were  de- 
G9 


feated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Marina  near  Aquae 
Sextiae  (Aix)  in  Gaul ;  and  next  year  (101) 
the  Cimbri  and  their  allies  were  likewise  de- 
stroyed by  Marlns  and  Catulus,  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  the  Camp!  Raudii,  near  Verona, 
in  the  N.  of  Italy. 

CIMINUS  or  CIMINIUS  MONS,  a  range 
of  monntains  in  Etruria,  thickly  covered  with 
wood  (Saltus  Ciminins,  Sllva  Ciminia),  near  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  N.W.  of  Tarquinii, 
between  the  Lacus  Vulsiniensls  and  Soracte. 

CIMMfiRlI  (-6rum),  the  name  of  a  myth- 
ical and  of  a  historical  people.  The  mythical 
Cimmerii,  mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the 
farthest  w.  on  the  ocean,  enveloped  in  con- 
stant mists  and  darkness.  Later  writers 
sought  to  localize  them,  and  accordingly 
placed  them  either  in  Italy,  near  the  lake 
Avemus,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Tanric  Cher- 
sonesus.— The  historical  Cimmerii  dwelt  ou 
the  Pains  Maeotls  (Sea  qf  Azov),  in  the  Tau- 
ric  Chersonesus,  and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
Driven  trom  their  abodes  by  the  Scvthians. 
they  passed  into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.R,  and 
penetrated  W.  as  far  as  Aeolis  and  Ionia. 
They  took  Sardis.  D.a  686,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
dys,  king  of  Lydla ;  but  they  were  expelled 
from  Asm  by  Alyattes,  the  grandson  of  Ardys. 

CIMMERIUS  BOSPORUS.    LBosporub.] 

CIMOLUS  (-1).  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 

one  of  the  Cyclades.  between  Siphnoe  and 

Melos.  celebrated  for  its  fine  white  earth,  used 

by  fullers  for  cleaning  cloths. 

CIMON  (-dnls).  a)  Father  of  the  celebra- 
ted Miltiades,  was  secretly  murdered  by  order 
of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.— (2)  Grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  son  of  Miltiades.  On  the 
deatti  of  his  fnther  (D.a  489),  he  was  impris- 
oned because  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine 
of  60  talents,  which  was  eventually  paid  bv 
Callias  on  his  marriage  with  Elpinice,  Ci- 
mon's  sister.  Cimon  frequently  commanded 
the  Athenian  fleet  In  their  aggressive  war 
against  the  Persians.  His  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess was  in  466,  when  he  defeated  a  large  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and 
routed  their  land  forces  also  on  the  river 
Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia.  The  death  of 
Aristides  and  the  banishment  of  Themlsto- 
des  left  Cimon  without  a  rival  at  Athens  for 
some  years.  But  his  influence  gradually  de- 
clined as  that  of  Pericles  increased.  In  461 
he  was  ostracized  through  the  influence  of 
the  popnlar  party  in  Athens,  who  were  en- 
raged with  him  and  with  the  Spartans.  He 
was  subsequently  recalled,  and  through  his 
intervention  a  6>years'  truce  was  made  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  460.  In  449  the  war 
was  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon  received  the 
command,  and  with  800  ships  sailed  to  Cy- 
prus ;  here,  while  besieging  Citlnm,  Illness  or 
the  eflfects  of  a  wound  carried  him  ofL — Ci- 
mon was  of  a  cheerful,  convivial  temper; 
f^ank  and  affable  in  his  manners.  Having 
obtained  a  great  fortune  by  his  share  of  the 
Persian  ppoils,  he  displayed  unbounded  liber- 
ality. His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open;  his  fellow-demesmen  were  ftee  daily 
to  his  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on 
ostentation. 
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ClNlRA  (-ae),  a  small  Island  In  the  Aegean 
sea,  B.  of  Naxos,  celebrated  for  its  artichokes 

(fitvapa), 

CINCINNlTUS,  L.  QUINTlUS  (-1),  a  fii- 
▼orite  hero  of  the  old  Roman  republic,  and  a 
model  of  old  Roman  frugality  and  integrity. 
He  lived  on  his  farm,  cultivating  the  land 
with  his  own  hand.  In  11.0. 45S  he  was  called 
fh>m  the  plow  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 
deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army  from  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  Aequians.  He  saved  the  Ro- 
man armv,  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  only  16  days,  re- 
turned to  his  farm.  In  439,  at  the  age  of  80, 
he  was  a  2d  time  appointed  dictator  to  op- 
pose the  alleged  macninations  of  Sp.  Maelius. 

CiNfilS  (-ae).  a  Thessalian.  the  Mend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrnns,  king  of  Epinxs.  He  was 
the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  Pyr- 
rhus  prized  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly 
that  *'  the  words  of  Cineas"  (ho  was  wont  to 
say)  '*  had  won  him  more  cities  than  his  own 
arms."  The  moat  famous  passage  in  his  life 
is  his  embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for 
peace  ft-om  Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Hera- 
clea  (B.a  280).  Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain 
Ikvor.  Thanks  to  his  wonderfhl  memory,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  he  was  able  (we  are 
told)  to  address  all  the  senators  and  knights 
by  name.  The  senate,  however,  rejecteahis 
proposals,  mainly  through  the  dying  elo- 
quence of  old  App.  Claudius  Caecus.  The 
embassador  returned  and  told  the  king  that 
there  was  no  people  like  that  people — ^their 
city  was  a  temple,  their  senate  an  assembly 
of  kings. 

CINGA  (-ae:  Cinea\  a  river  in  Hlspanla 
Tarraconeusis,  falling  with  the  Sicoris  into 
the  Iberus. 

CINGfiTORIX  (-IgU),  a  Gaul. 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  city  of 
the  Treviri  (TWwa,  Trier),  attached 
himself  to  the  Romans,  though 
son-in-law  to  Indutlomarus,  the 
head  of  the  independent  party. 

CINGtrLUM  (-1).  a  town  in  Pi- 
eenum  on  a  rock,  built  by  Labie- 
Dus  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  b.o.  49. 

CINNA  (-ae).  (1)  L.  Cornklics 
CiNNA,  the  famous  leader  of  the 
popular  party  during  the  absence 
of  Snlla  In  the  East.  (h.o.  87-84.) 
In  87  Snlla  allowed  Cinna  to  be 
elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octaviut*, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  an  oath 
not  to  alter  the  constitution  as 
then  existing.  But  as  soon  as 
Sulla  had  left  Italy,  he  began  his 
•ndeavor  to  overpower  the  sen- 
ate, and  to  recall  Marius  and  his 
party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  his  col- 
league Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged  to 
fly  the  city,  and  was  deposed  by  the  senate 
from  the  consulate.  But  he  soon  returned, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Marius  look  possession  of 
Rome,  massacred  Sulla's  friends,  and  for  three 
Buccessive  years— 86, 85, 84— was  elected  con- 
sul.   [Martub.]    In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  re- 


turn fh)m  Greece ;  and  Cinna  was  slain  by  his 
own  troops,  when  he  ordered  them  to  cross 
over  from  Italy  to  Greece,  where  he  intended 
to  encounter  Sulla. — (2)  L.  CoRiiSLius  Ccnh a, 
son  of  No.  1,  Joined  M.  Lepidus  in  his  attempt 
ta  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Sulla,  78. 
Caesar  made  him  praetor,  yet  he  approved  of 
Caesar's  assassination.  —  (3)  Hxlvics  Cinka^ 
a  poet  of  considerable  renown,  the  ftiend  of 
Catullus.  In  ii.o.  44  he  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  molj^ 
who  mistook  him  for  his  namesake  Cornell iia 
Cinna. 

CINYP8  (-yphls:  Wad^Khakan  or  Kinf/o), 
a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  Syrtes,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  proper  territory  of  tne  African  Tripolis. 
The  district  about  it  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  was  famous  for  its  fine-haired 
goats.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Cinyphius  in  the  general  sense  of  Libyan  or 
African. 

CInTRAS  (-ae),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  By  his  own  daughter,  Myrrha  or 
Smyrna,  he  became  the  father  of  Adonis. 
[Adomis.]  Hence  we  find  in  the  poets  Myr- 
rha called  Cinyreia  virgo  and  Adonis  Ciny' 
reius  juvenis, 

CIRCE  (-es),  daughter  of  Helios  (the  Sun) 
by  Perse,  and  sister  of  Aeotes,  distinguished 
for  her  magic  artm.  She  dwelt  in  the  island 
of  Aeaea,  upon  which  Ulysses  was  cast.  His 
companions,  whom  he  sent  to  explore  the 
land,  tasted  of  the  magic  cui)  which  Circe  of- 
fered them,  and  were  forthwith  changed  into 
swine,  with  the  exception  of  Eurylochus,  who 
brought  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses.  The  latter, 
having  received  from  Hermes  (Mercury)  the 
root  moly,  which  fortified  him  against  en- 


Clrce  offerioK  th«  Cup. 

chantment,  drank  the  magic  cnp  without  In- 
jury, and  then  compelled  Circe  to  restore  his 
companions  to  their  former  shape.  After  this 
he  tarried  a  whole  year  with  her,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Tclegonus,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Tusculnm. 

CIRCfin  (-^rum),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tlum  on  the  promontory  Clrceinm,  said  by 
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the  Roman  poets  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
Circe. 

CIRCESIUM  (-i),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Eaphratee,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aborrha?. 

CIRCUS.    CRoMA.1 

CIRRHA(-ae).    [Cbissa.] 

CIRTA  (-ae),  afl.  CONSTANTINA  (-ae) 
{Constantineh,  Ba.),  a  city  of  the  Massylll  in 
rinmidia,  50  Romau  miles  from  the  sea;  the 
capital  of  Syphax*  and  of  Masaluisua  and  hia 
sncceMors.  Its  position  on  a  height,  sur- 
rounded by  the  nver  Ampsagas,  made  it  al- 
most impregnable,  as  the  Romans  found  in 
the  Jngurthine,  and  the  French  in  the  Al'^e- 
rine  wars.  It  was  restored  bv  Constantine 
the  Great,  in  honor  of  whom  it  received  its 
later  nnm& 

CISSKUS  (-««  or  «I),  a  klnpr  in  Thrace, 
end  father  of Theano,  or,  accordiug  to  others, 
of  Uecnba,  who  is  hence  called  Cisevis. 

CISSiA  (-ae),  a  very  fertile  district  of  Susl- 
ana,  on  the  Choapses.  The  inhabitants,  Cis- 
sii,  were  a  wild,  nee  people,  resembling  the 
Persians  in  their  manners. 

CITHAERGN  (-dnls).  a  lofty  ran^  of 
mountains,  separating  Boeotia  from  H^frarls 
and  Attica.  It  was  sacred  to  Dionvsus  (Bac- 
chus} and  the  Muses,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  death  of  Pentheus  and  Actaeon. 

CinUM  (-1).  (i;  A  town  in  Cyprus,  800 
stadia  from  Salamis,  near  the  mouth  or  the 
Tetins:  here  CImon,  the  celebrated  Atheni- 
an, died,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school,  was  born.— (;^  A  town  in  Macedonia, 
N.W.  ofBeroea. 

ClUS  (-i),  an  ancient  city  In  Bitbynla,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Ciinus  Sinus,  was 
colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Philip  Ul.,  king  of  Macedonia ;  but  was 
rebuilt  by  Pmsla&  kine  of  Bithynla,  from 
whom  It  was  called  Prusias. 

CLlNIS  (-is).  (1)  A  river  of  Etruria,  form- 
ing i  small  lakes  near  Clusinm,  and  flowing 
into  the  Tiber  £.  of  Vnlslnli.— (?)  The  more 
ancient  name  of  the  Liris. 

CLlNlUa    [Li-mNirs.] 

CLlRUS  or  CIAROS  (-1),  a  small  town  on 
the  Ionian  coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  samamed 
Clarina. 

CLASTIDIUM  (-1),  a  fortified  town  of  the 
Ananes,  in  Qallla  Cispadana,  not  far  fh>m 
thePo. 

CLAUDIA  OENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Clandli  were  of  Sabine  origin, 
and  came  to  Rome  in  b.c.  504,  when  they  were 
received  among  the  patricians.  [CLAimnrs. 
Na  1.]  They  were  noted  for  their  pride  ana 
haughtiness,  their  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
their  hatred  of  the  plebeians.  They  bore  va- 
rious snmames,  which  are  given  under  Clav- 
Dius,  with  the  exception  of  thoee  with  the 
cognomen  Nkbo,  who  are  better  known  under 
the  latter  name.  The  plebeian  Claudii  were 
divided  into  several  families,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Mabokllus. 

CLAUDIA  QUINTA  (-ae),  a  Roman  ma- 
tron, not  a  Yoatal  Virgin,  as  Is  Areqnently 


stated.  When  the  vessel  conveylne  the  im- 
age of  Cybele  firom  Pesslnus  to  Rome  had 
stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced  that  only  a 
chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who 
tmd  been  accused  of  incontlneucy,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed 
her,  B.a  204 

CLAUDliNUS,  CLAUDIUS  (-i),  the  lati. 
of  the  Latin  claesic  poets,  flourished  under 
Theodosius  and  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  eujoved  the  patron- 
age of  the  all-powerfhl  Stilicho.  Ue  was  a 
heathen,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  poems, 
maiiv  of  which  are  extant,  and  are  dlstiu- 
gulebed  by  purity  of  language  and  poetical 
genius.    He  died  about  a.d.  408. 

CLAUDIUS  (-1),  patrician.  See  Claudia 
Gktis.— (1)  App.  Clacdius  Sabinoi  Rkqillkn- 
SIS.  a  Sabine,  of  the  town  of  Reg! Hum  or  Re- 
gilli,who  In  his  own  country  trare  the  name 
of  Attus  Clausus,  being  the  advocate  of  peace 
with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations,  withdrew  with  a 
large  train  of  followers  to  Rome.  b.o.  604.  He 
was  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians, 
and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  assigned  to 
his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a  new 
tribe,  called  the  Ciaudian.  He  exhibited  the 
characteristics  which  marked  his  descendants, 
and  showed  the  most  bitter  liatred  towards 
the  plebeians.  He  was  consul  in  496;  and 
his  conduct  towards  the  plebeians  led  to  their 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  494.— (2)  App. 
Clacdiiis  Rxoilu  Sab.,  the  decemvir,  461  and 
450.  In  the  latter  year  his  character  be- 
trayed Itself  In  the  most  tyrannous  conduct 
towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt  against 
Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  decem- 
virate.  App.  was  impeached  by  Virgin! us, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial.  He  either 
killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death,  in  prison, 
by  order  of  the  tribunes.— (3)  App.  Clauuiitb 
Caboub  became  blind  before  his  old  age.  In 
his  censorship  (812),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  he 
built  the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced 
the  Appian  road,  which  was  continued  to 
Capua.  He  retained  the  censorship  4  years. 
In  oppoiltion  to  the  law,  which  limited  the 
length  of  the  office  to  18  months.  In  his  old 
ase,  Appius,  by  his  eloquent  speech,  induced 
the  eeuate  to  reject  the  terms  of  peace  which 
CIneas  had  proposed  on  behalf  of  Pyrrhns. 
Appius  was  the  earliest  Roman  writer  in  prose 
ana  verse  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us. 
—(4)  App.  Cl.  Pitlohxk,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  whom  he  joined  in  opposing 
the  recall  of  Cicero  firom  banishment.    He 

8 receded  Cicero  as  proconsul  in  Cilicia  (68), 
ed  with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalla.- (6)  P.  Cu  Pvlohxb, 
usually  called  CLonius,  and  not  Claudius, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  the  notorious  enemy 
of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate  char- 
acters of  a  profligate  age.  In  02  he  profaned 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  In  the 
house  of  Caesar ;  was  discovered ;  and  next 
year,  61,  when  quaestor,  was  brought  to,  tria^ 
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bat  obtained  an  acquittal  bj  bribing  the 
jadgetji.  lie  had  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi : 
but  Cicero's  evidence  ehowed  that  Cludins 
wan  with  him  in  Rome  only  8  hours  before  he 

Sreteuded  to  have  been  at  Interainna.  In  or- 
er  to  revenge  himself  upon  Cicero,  Clodius 
wns  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  formidable  power  of  a  trib- 
nne  of  the  plebs.  He  was  tribune  in  5S,  and, 
supported  by  the  triumvirs  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Cra89U8,  drove  Cicero  into  exile;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  recall  of  Cicero  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  [CioESo.]  In  50  Clodius  was  aedile, 
and  attempted  to  bring  his  enemy  Milo  to 
trial.  Each  had  a  large  gang  of  gladiators  in 
his  pay,  and  frequent  flgnta  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  between  the  two  parties.  In 
88,  when  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  62,  on  the  Appian  road, 
near  Bovillae,  an  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodius  was  murdered. 
The  mob  was  Infuriated  at  the  death  of  their 
favorite;  and  such  tumults  followed  at  the 
burial  of  Clodius  that  Pompey  was  appointed 
sole  consul,  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the 
state.  For  the  proceedings  which  followed, 
see  Milo. 

CLAUDIUS  (A)  I.,  Roman  emperor  In  a.d. 
41-5i.  His  full  name  was  Tiu.  Ci.adi>ius 
Dbubus  Nkko  Okrmanious.  He  was  the 
younger  8on  of  Drusms,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  and  of  Antonia,  and  was 
bom  on  August  1st,  u.o.  10,  at  Lyons  in  Qanl. 
When  he  grew  up  he  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  literary  purenitfi,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  60  when  he  was 
suddenly  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  after  the  murder  of  Caligula. 
Claudius  was  not  cruel,  but  the  weakness  of 
his  character  made  him  the  slave  of  his  wives 
and  freedmen,  and  thns  led  him  to  consent  to 
acts  of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have 
committed  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  mar- 
ried 4  times.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he 
was  married  to  his  3d  wife,  the  notorious  Va- 
leria Messalina,  who  governed  him  for  some 
years,  together  with  tne  freedmen  Narcissus, 
Pallas,  and  others.  After  the  execution  of 
Messalina,  A.n.  48,  a  fate  which  she  richly 
merited,  Claudius  was  still  more  nnfortunate 
in  choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippiua. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own 
son,  Britannicn^  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero, 
that  she  might  secure  the  succession  for  the 
latter.  Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this 
step,  and  was  In  consequence  poisoned  by 
Agrippina,  61  In  his  reis^n  the  southern  part 
of  Britain  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and 
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Claudius  himself  went  to  Britain  in  43,  where 
he  remained,  however,  only  a  short  time,  leav- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals. 

CLAUDIUS  n.  (M.  AtTKKLiDS  Cladpids), 
Roman  emperor  in  A.n.  26S-270,  was  descend- 
ed from  an  obscure  family  in  Dardania  or  II- 
Ivrla,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Oallienus  (26S).  He  defeated  the 
Alemanni  and  Ooths,  and  received  in  conse^ 
quence  the  surname  Gothicun,  He  died  at 
Sirmium  in  270,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aare« 
llan. 

ClJLzOMfiNAB  (-amm),  an  important  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  tne  12  Ionian  cities, 
lay  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula, 
upon  the  golf  of  Smyrna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Anaxagoras. 

CLfiANTHES  (-is),  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
born  at  Assos  in  Troas  about  b.o.  300.  He 
first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then 
under  Zeno,  whose  disciple  he  continued  for 
19  years.  In  order  to  support  himself;  he 
worked  all  night  at  drawins  water  ft)r  ear- 
dens  ;  but  as  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  phil- 
osophical pursuita,  and  had  no  visible  means 
of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Are- 
opagus to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
indges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of 
industry  which  he  produced  that  they  voted 
him  10  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept  them.  He  succeeded  Zeno  in 
his  school  in  D.a.  203.  He  died  about  2:i!0,  at 
the  age  of  80,  of  voluntary  starvation. 

CLfiARCHUS  M),  a  Spartan,  distinguished 
himself  in  several  important  commands  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans 
to  send  him  as  a  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect 
the  Greeks  in  that  quarter  against  the  Thra- 
cians.  But  having  been  recalled  by  the  eph- 
ors,  and  refusing  to  obey  their  orders,  he  waa 
condemned  to  death.  He  thereupon  crossed 
over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him  a  large  force 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched  vdth  him 
into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  being  the  only  Greek  who 
wns  aware  of  the  prince's  real  object.  After 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
Clearchus  and  the  other  Greek  generals  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  treachery  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  and  were  put  to  death. 

CLfiOBIS.    [BiTON.] 

CLfiOBttLUS  (-1),  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
of  Liudus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Bvagoras,  lived 
about  B.0. 580.  He,  as  well  as  his  daughter, 
CleobnITuG  or  CleobulS,  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  riddles.  To  the  latter  is  ascribed 
a  well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year : 
"A  father  has  12  children,  and  each  of  these 
30  daughters,  on  one  side  white,  and  on  tht 
other  side  black,  and,  thoogh  immortal,  thej 
all  die." 

CLfiOMBROTUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Anaxan. 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  b.o.  480,  for  Plis- 
tarchus,  infant  son  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in 
the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  re- 

fency  by  his  son  Pausanias.  — (2)  King  of 
parta,  son  of  Paoaaniaa,  succeeded  his  broth- 
er Agesipolis  L,  and  reigned  ■.a  BdO-^Tl.   Hit 
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commaDded  (be  Spartan  troope  several  times 
agalost  the  Thebaus,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  (371),  after  flghlInK  nio«t  bravely.— 
(3)  King  of  Sparta,  sou-io-law  of  Leonfdaa  II., 
in  whoee  place  be  was  made  king  by  the  party 
of  Aew  I  v.,  about  243.  On  the  retnm  of  Le- 
onidas,  Cleombrotna  waa  deposed  and  ban- 
ished to  Tegea,  aboat  240 (4)  An  academic 

Ebiloflopher  of  Ambracia,  said  to  have  killed 
imseir  after  reading  the  Phaedon  of  Plato ; 
not  ihat  he  had  any  Bufferings  to  escape  from, 
bat  that  he  might  exchange  this  life  for  a 
better. 

CLfiOMfiNES  (-is),  a)  King  of  Sparta,  son 
)f  Anaxaiidrides,  reigned  ii.a  520-491.  He  was 
\  man  of  an  enternnsiug  but  wild  character. 
In  5lu  he  commanded  the  forces  by  whose  as- 
sistance Hippius  was  driven  from  Athens, 
and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoras  and 
the  aristocratical  party  against  Clisthenes. 
By  bribing  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected 
the  deposition  of  his  colleague  Dkvabatus, 
^1.  Soon  afterwards  be  was  seized  with 
madness  and  killed  himselt  — (2)  King  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Cleombrotus  I.,  reigned  370- 
3U9.— (3)  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonidas  II., 
reigned  236-229.  While  still  young  he  mar- 
ried Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV. ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  latter,  he  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  ancient  Suartan  constitu- 
tion. He  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  put  the 
epbors  to  death.  He  was  engaged  in  a  long 
contest  with  the  Achaean  League  and  Antig- 
onns  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  was  at 
length  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (222), 
ana  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  2Sa 

CLSON  (-6nis),  son  of  Cleaenetus,  was  orig- 
inallv  a  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in 

Snblic  as  an  opponent  to  Pericles.  On  the 
eath  of  this  great  man,  b.o.  429,  Cleou  be- 
came the  favorite  of  the  people,  and  for  about 
6  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (428-422)  was 
the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  peace.  In 
427  he  strongly  advocated  in  the  assembly 
that  the  Mytilenaeans  should  be  put  to  death. 
In  424  he  obtained  his  greatest  gtorv  by  tak- 
ing prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Spbacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to 
Athens.  Puffed  up  by  this  success,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  an  Athenian  army, 
to  oppose  Brasidas  in  Thrace;  but  he  wns 
defeated  by  Brasidas  under  the  walls  of  Am- 
phipolis,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  422.  Aris- 
tophanes and  Thncydides 
both  speak  of  him  as  a  vile, 
unprincipled  demagogue. 
In  tills  they  were  probably 
too  severe.  The  chief  at- 
tack of  Aristophanos  upon 
Cleon  was  in  the  KnighU 
(424),  in  which  Cleon  fig- 
ures as  an  actual  dramans 
persona,  and,  in  default  of 
an  artificer  bold  enough  to 
make  the  mask,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  poet  himself 
with  his  face  smeared  with 
wine  Ices. 

CLfiONAE  (-Amm).    <1) 
Ao  aodent  town  in  Argo- 


lis,  on  the  road  ft^m  Corinth  to  Argos,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf.  In  its  neighbornood  was  Ne- 
mea,  where  Hercules  killed  the  lion,  which  is 
accordingly  called  Cleonaeus  Leo  by  the  poeta. 
—(2)  A  town  in  the  peninsula  Athos  in  Chal- 
cidice. 

CLfiOPATRA  (-ae).  (1)  Niece  of  Attains, 
married  Philip  in  11.0.  887,  on  whose  murder 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias.  —  (2) 
Daughter  of  Philip  and  Olyni^ins,  and  sistar 
of  Alexander  the  Orent,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Bpirus,  386.  It  was  at  the  celebration 
of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was  murdered  by 
Pausanias.— (3)  Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemv 
Auletes,  celebrated  for  her  l)eanty  and  fasci- 
nation, was  17  at  the  death  of  her  father  (51), 
who  appointed  her  heir  of  his  kingdom  in 
conjunction  with  her  younger  brother,  Ptole- 
my, whom  she  was  to  mnrry.  She  was  ex- 
pelled ft'om  the  throne  by  Pothinus  and  Achil- 
las, his  guardians ;  but  having  won  by  her 
charms  the  support  of  Caesar,  he  replaced  her 
on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  tier  broth- 
er. She  had  a  son  by  Caesar,  called  Caksa- 
RiON,  and  she  afterwards  followed  him  to 
Home,  where  she  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  44.  She  then  retunied  to 
Egypt,  and  in  41  she  met  Antonv  in  Cilicia. 
She  was  now  in  her  2Sth  year,  ana  in  the  per- 
fection of  matured  beauty,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  talents  and  eloqnence,  com- 
pletely won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  hence- 
forth was  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.  In 
the  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleo- 
patra accompanied  her  lover,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31),  in  the  midst 
of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fleet,  and 
thus  hastened  the  lOHS  of  the  day.    She  fled  to 

i  Alexandria,  where  she  was  joined  by  Antony. 

I  Seeing  Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  she  en- 
tered Into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  nnd 
promised  to  make  away  with  Antony.    She 

I  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built,  and  then 
caused  a  report  of  her  death  to  be  spread 

!  Antony,  resolving  not  to  survive  her,  stabbed 

I  himself,  and  wan  drawn  np  into  the  mausole- 
um, where  ho  died  in  her  arms.    She  then 

I  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Angustns,  but  her 
charms  fulled  in  softening  hfi  colder  heart. 

I  Seeing  that  he  had  determined  to  carry  her 
captive  to  Rome,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own 
life  by  the  poinon  of  an  nsp.    She  died  in  the 

'  39ih  year  of  her  age  (n.<^  30),  and  with  her 
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ended  the  dyDaety  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt, 
which  was  uow  made  a  Roman  province. 

CLIMAX  (-dclti).  the  name  applied  to  th3 
W.  termination  or  the  Tanms  range,  which 
extends  along  the  W.  coaBt  orthe  Pamphy linn 
gulf,  N.  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  made 
a  road  between  it  and  the  sea. 

CLIMBERRUM.    [Adbol] 

CLIO.    [MusAB.] 

CLiSTHfiNES  (-is),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Megncles  and  Agarista,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clistheueis  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  He 
appears  as  the  head  of  the  Alcroaeonid  clan 
on  the  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  he  coald  not  cope  with  his 
political  rival  Isagoras  except  throngh  the 
aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter.  The  principal  change 
which  he  introduced  was  the  abolition  of  the 
A  ancient  tribes  aud  the  establishment  of  10 
new  ones  in  their  siead,  B.a  51U.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  institated  ostracism.  Isagoras 
and  bis  party  called  in  the  aid  of  the  spar- 
tans,  bnt  Clistbenee  and  his  ft^ieuds  eveuiu> 
ally  triumphed. 

CUTOR  (rbrlB)  or  CLITOrIUM  (-i),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroanias :  there  was 
a  fountain  in  the  neighborhood,  the  waters 
of  which  are  said  to  have  given  to  persons 
who  drank  of  them  a  dislilce  for  wine. 

CLITUMNU8  (-i),  a  small  river  in  Umbria, 
springiug  from  a  beautifhl  rocic  in  a  grove  of 
cypress  trees,  where  was  a  sanctuary  of  the 
god  Clitumnns,  and  fiUUug  into  the  Tiuia,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

CUTUS  <-i),  a  Macedonian,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's generals  and  firiends,  who  saved  the  life 
of  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Oranicus,  b.o.  834. 
In  32S  he  was  slain  by  Alexander  at  a  ban- 
quet, when  both  parties  were  heated  with 
wine,  and  Clitus  had  provoked  the  king's  re- 
sentment by  insolent  language.  Alexander 
was  inconsolable  at  his  friend's  death. 

CLODIUS,  another  form  of  the  name  Clan- 
dius.    [Claudius.] 

CLOdIUS  ALBINUS.    [Albiicto.] 

CLOELl  A  (-ae),  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the 
hostages  given  to  Porsena,  who  escaped  ftom 
the  Etruscan  camp  and  swam  across  the  Ti- 
ller to  Rome.  She  was  sent  back  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  with  her 
gallant  deed  that  he  not  only  set  her  at  lib- 
erty, bnt  allowed  her  to  take  with  her  a  part 
of  the  hostages.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her 
with  a  horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings, 
and  the  Romans  with  a  statue  of  a  female  on 
horseback 

CLOTA  AESTUlRllTM  {Frith  qf  Clyde), 
an  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland. 

CL5TII5  (-us),  one  of  the  Fates.   [Moirak.] 

CLtTENTIUS  HiBlTUS,  A.  (-1),  of  Lari- 
num,  accused  in  luo.  74  his  own  step-father. 
Statins  Albius  Oppinnicus,  of  having  attempt- 
ed lo  procure  his  death  by  poison.  Oppiani- 
cns  was  condemned,  and  it  was  generafiy  be- 
lieved that  the  judges  had  been  bribed  by 
Cluentlus.  In  M,  Ciuentius  was  himself  ac- 
cused by  young  Opplanicus,  son  of  Statins 


Albius,  who  had  died  iu  the  interval,  of  3  dis- 
tinct acts  of  poisoning.  He  was  defended  by 
Cicero  iu  the  oration  still  extant. 

CL(?PfiA  or  CLYPEA.    [Aspib.] 

CLttSlUM  (CAttMi),  one  of  the  most  power- 
ftal  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  originally  called 
Camera  or  Camars,  situated  on  an  eminence 
above  the  river  Clanis,  aud  S.W.  of  the  Laocs 
Clusikus  (L.  di  Chiuti).  It  was  the  royal  res- 
idence of  Porsena.  and  in  lis  neighborhood 
was  the  celebrated  sepulchre  of  this  king  in 
the  form  of  a  labyrinth.  Subseonently  Cln- 
siuni  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  It  was  regarded  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Qauls.  Its  siege  by  the  Gauls,  d.o.  391, 
led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome 
itself  bv  the  Gauls.  In  its  neighborhood  were 
warm  oaths. 

CLtTSlUS  (-1),  a  surname  of  Janus,  whose 
temple  was  closed  in  peace. 

CLtMENE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  TethyH,  and  wife  of  lapetns,  to  whom  ihe 
bore  Atla»,  Prometheus,  and  others.  — (2) 


Mother   of  PhaSton   by  Helios  (the  Sun), 
—    -  led  Clymdnfilus.  — (35 

A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 


Helena,  with  whom  she  was  canied  off  by 
Paris. 

CLYTAEMNESTR A  (-ae),  daughter  ofTyn- 
dareus  and  Leda.  sister  of  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Helena ;  wife  of  Agamemnon ;  and  mother 
of  Orestes,  Iphl^euTm  and  Electro.  During 
her  husband's  aosence  at  Troy  she  lived  in 
adultery  with  Aegisthns,  and  (m  bis  return  to 
Mycenae  she  murdered  him  with  the  help  of 
Aegislhus.  lAoAiiRiiNoif.]  She  was  snose- 
qnently  ))Ut  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  his  father. 

CLYTIE  (-cs),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
changed  into  the  plant  heliotropium. 

CNIDUS  or  GNIDUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  citv 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  promoutorv  of  Triopf- 
nm  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  was  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian colony.  It  was  built  partly  on  the  main- 
land and  partly  on  an  island  Joined  to  the 
coast  by  a  causewav,  aud  had  two  harbors. 
It  had  a  considerable  commerce ;  and  it  was 
resorted  to  bv  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  that  thev  might  see  the  statue 
of  AphroditS  (Venus)  by  Praxitele&  which 
stood  in  her  temple  here.  Among  the  cele- 
brated natives  of  the  city  were  Cteslas,  Eu- 
doxus,  Sostratus,  and  Agatharddes. 
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CNOSUS  or  GN5SUS,  subsequently  CNOS- 
8US  or  GNOSSUS  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of 
Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Miuos ;  slfcooted 
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at  a  short  distance  from,  the  N.  coast ;  colo- 
nized at  an  early  time  by  Dorians.  It  is  fre- 
qaently  mentioned  bv  the  poets  in  conse- 
quence of  its  connection  with  Minos,  Ariad- 
ne, the  Minotaur,  and  the  Labyrinth;  and 
the  a^ectiye  Cnoasius  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Cretan. 

COcALUS  (-i),  a  mythical  king  of  Sicllv, 
who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  fliebt 
fh)m  Crete,  and  with  the  assistance  of  nis 
daughters  put  Minos  to  death,  when  the  latter 
eame  in  pursuit  of  Daedalas. 

COCCEIUS  NERVA.    I^ebva.] 

COCHS,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  near  Ctesi- 
phon. 

COCLfiS  (-lUs),  HORlTlUS  (-1),  that  is, 
Horatins  the  "one-eyed,**  a  hero  of  the  old 
Roman  lays,  is  said  to  have  defended  the 
Subllcian  bridge,  along  with  Sp.  Lartius  and 
T.  Hemiinius  against  the  whole  Eimscan 
army  under  Porseun,  while  the  Romans  broke 
down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  finished^  Horatius  sent  back 
his  two  companions.  As  soon  as  the  bridge 
was  quite  destroyed,  he  plnuged  into  the 
stream  and  avram  across  to  the  city  in  safety 
amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  state 
raised  a  statue  to  his  honor,  which  was  placed 
In  the  comitinm,  and  allowed  him  as  much 
land  as  be  could  plow  around  in  one  day. 

COCOSSATES,  a  people  in  Aqnitania  in 
OanI,  mentioned  along  with  the  Tarl>elli. 

COCYLIUM  (-i),  an  Aeolian  city  in  Mysia, 
whose  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon. 

COcmiS  (-i),  a  river  in  Eplrns,  a  tributa- 

gr  of  tbe  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
ocytna  waa  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  de- 
tcribed  as  a  river  in  the  lower  world. 

CODOB£AN17US.    [DABiirs.] 

CODRUS  <-i).  (1)  Son  of  Melanthus,  and 
last  kinz  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  in- 
vaded Attica  firom  Peloponnesus,  an  oracle 
declared  that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the 
life  of  the  Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus 
thereupon  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
country.  He  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
In  disguise,  commenced  quarreling  with  the 
soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the  dispute.  When 
the  Dorifois  discovered  the  death  of  the  Attic 
king,  they  returned  home.  Tradition  adds 
thaC  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed such  a  patriotic  king,  the  kinglv  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codrus, 
was  appointed  archon  for  life  instead.— <?)  A 
Roman  poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil. 

COELA,  "the  Hollows  of  Euboea,"  the  W. 
coast  of  SnboexL  between  the  promontories 
Capharens  and  Cheraonesus,  verv  dangerous 
to  ships:  here  a  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  was 
wrecked  B.0. 430. 

COELSSTRI  A  (-ae*:  i.  e.  Hottcw  Syria),  the 
name  given  to  the  great  valley  between  the 
two  ranges  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Ubanns  and 
Antl-Llbanas),  in  the  8.  of  Syria,  bordering 
upon  Phoenicia  on  the  W.  and  Palestine  on 
the  8.  In  the  wars  between  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Seleucidae,  the  name  was  applied  to 


the  whole  of  the  8.  portion  of  Syria,  which 
became  subject  for  some  time  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt. 
COELIUa  [CAiurs.] 
COLCHIS  (-Idosor  idls),  a  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Enxine,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia.  The 
land  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  and  Its  river  Phasls, 
are  famous  In  the  Qreek  mythology.  [Aaoo- 
KAUTAK.]  It  was  a  very  fertile  country ;  but 
It  was  most  famous  for  Its  manufactures  of 
linen,  on  account  of  which,  and  of  certain 
physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  supposed 
the  Colchlans  to  have  been  a  colony  flrom 
Egypt  The  land  was  governed  by  Its  native 
princes,  until  Mithrldates  Eupator  made  It 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Ponius.  After  the 
Mithrldatic  war  It  was  overrun  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  they  did  not  subdue  It  tiU  the  time 
of  Trajan. 

COlIAS,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Attica,  SO  stadia  8.  of  Phalerum,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodito  (Venus),  where  some  of  the 
Persian  ships  were  cast  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 

COLLiTlA  (-ac),  a  Sabine  town  In  Latlnm, 
near  the  right  bauk  of  the  Anlo,  taken  by 
Tarqulnius  Prlscus. 

COLULTINUS,  L.  TARQUINIUS  (-1),  son 
of  Eperius,  and  nephew  or  Tarauinius  Pris- 
cus,  derived  the  surname  of  Collatfnus  ftpom 
the  town  Collatia,  of  which  his  father  had 
been  appointed  governor.  The  violence  of- 
fered by  Sex.  Tarqulnius  to  his  wife  Lucretla 
led  to  the  dethronement  of  Tarauinius  Su- 
perbus.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius  Brutus 
were  the  first  consuls;  but,  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated 
race  of  the  Tarqnius,  Collatinus  resigned  his 
office,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  Lavmium. 

COLLtTUS  M),  a  damns  In  Attica,  included 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  It  was  the  de- 
mus  of  Plato  and  the  residence  of  Timon  the 
misanthrope. 

COlONAE,  a  small  town  in  the  Troad. 

COLONIA  AGRIPPTNA,  or  AGRIPPT- 
NENSI8  {Cologne  on  the  Rhine),  orlglnallv 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  and  called  Oppt- 
dum,  or  CinUu  Ubiorum^  was  a  place  of  small 
importance  till  a.p.  51,  when  a  Roman  colony 
was  planted  in  the  town  bv  the  emperor 
Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip- 

Sina,  who  was  born  Here,  and  from  whom  it 
erived  its  new  name.  It  soon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  city,  and  was  the  capital  of 
Lower  Germany. 

COlONUS  (-1),  a  demus  of  Attica,  10  stadia, 
or  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  N.W.  of  Athens, 
near  the  Academy;  celebrated  for  a  temple 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  a  grove  of  the  En- 
menides,  the  tomb  of  Oedipus,  and  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sophocles,  who  describes  it  in 
his  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

COLOPHON  (-6niB),  one  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  about  2  miles  from 
the  coast,  between  Lebedns  and  Ephesus,  on 
the  river  Halesus,  which  was  famous  for  the 
coldness  of  Its  water.  Its  harbor  was  called 
Notlum.    Besides  claiming  to  be  the  birtb" 
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place  of  Homer,  Colophon  was  the  native  city 
of  Mimnennne,  Uermesianax,  and  Nicaoder. 
It  was  also  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
CInrias  in  its  neighborhood.    [Clabcb.] 

COLOSSAB  (-arum),  once  an  important 
city  of  Great  Phrygla,  on  the  river  Lycus,  but 
so  reduced  sabseqaently  that  it  might  have 
b«en  forgotten  but  for  the  epistle  written  to 
its  inhabitants  by  the  apostle  Panl. 

COLtJMKLLA  (-ae),  L.  JtTNlUS  MODfiRl- 
TUS  (-{),  a  native  of  Oades,  in  Spain,  and  a 
contemi)orary  of  Seneca.  We  have  no  par- 
ticalars  of  his  life,  but  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  his  ordinary  residence.  He  wrote  a 
work  npon  agricultnre  {De  Re  Rustiea)^  in  12 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  His  style  is  easy 
and  ornate. 

COLUMNAE  HERCULIS.    [Abyla:  Cal- 

COMlNA  (-drum).  (1)  A  city  of  Pontus, 
npon  the  river  Iris,  celebrated  for  \t»  temple 
of  Artemis  Tanrica  (Diann),  the  fonndution 
of  which  tradition  ascribes  to  Orestes.  The 
high-priests  of  this  temple  took  rank  next 
after  the  king,  and  their  domain  was  in- 
creased by  Pompey  after  the  Miihridatic  war. 
—  (2)  A  city  or  Cappadocia,  also  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Artemis  Tanrica.  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  likewise  ascribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  Orestes. 

COMBRBA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  Macedo- 
nian district  of  Crossaea. 

COMlNlUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Samnium, 
destroyed  by  the  Romami  in  the  Samnite 
wars, 

COMMAOBNB  (-eB),  the  N.E.-most  district 
of  Svrin,  lyinc;  between  the  Taurus  and  the 
Euphrates.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  maintained 
its  independence  under  a  race  of  kings,  the 
family  of  the  Selencidae,  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. 

COMMIUS  (-1),  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was 
advanced  lo  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  He  was 
sent  by  Caesar  to  Britain,  but  he  was  cast 
into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  they  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar. 
In  B.C.  52  he  Joined  the  other  Oanls  in  their 
great  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and  con- 
tinued in  arms  even  after  the  capture  of 
Alesia. 

COMMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
emperor,  a.i>.  130-192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  born  at  Lanuvium, 
161,  and  was  thus  scarcely  80  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire.  He  was  an  unworthy 
son  of  a  noble  father.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  care  which  his  father  had  bestowed  upon 
his  education,  he  turned  out  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  and  licentious  tyrants  that  ever 
disgraced  a  throne.  He  sought  to  gain  popu- 
lar applause  by  fighting  with  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre;  and.  having  i^lain  im- 
mense numbers  of  them,  demanded  worship 
for  himself  as  being  the  god  Hercules.  One 
of  his  concubines,  whom  he  had  determined 
to  put  to  death,  administered  poison  to  him ; 
bnt,  as  the  poison  worked  slowly,  Narcissus, 


ConuDodu. 

a  celebrated  athlete,  was  ordered  to  strangit 
him,  Dec  31, 19«. 

COMPSA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  in 
Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufldns. 

C5MUM  (-1 :  Como),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  branch  of 
the  Lacns  Larius  (L.  dtComo).  It  was  orig- 
inally a  town  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and 
subseauently  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

COMtTS  (-1),  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and 
Joy,  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  occnrs 
only  in  the  Inter  times  of  antiqnlty. 

CONCORDIA  (-ae),  a  Roman  goddess,  the 
personification  of  concord,  had  scTeral  tefta- 
pies  at  Rome.  The 
enrlie!*t  was  built  by 
Camillus.  in  com- 
memoration of  the 
reconciliation  be- 
tween the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians, 
after  the  enactment  , 
of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, 1I.O.  86T.  In 
this  temple  the  sen- 
ate freouently  met. 
Concordia  is  repre- 
sented on  coins  as  a 
matron,  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a  cor- 
nucopia. 

C  O  N  DRtTSI 
(-orum),  a  German 
people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
glcn,  ihe  dependents 
of  the  Treviri,  dwelt 
between  the  Eburo- 
nes  and  the  Treviri. 

CONFLtTENTES 
(-inm:  CoblenU)^  a 
town  in  Germanv,  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

CONON  (-9nls),  a  distinguished  Athenian 
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genernl,  held  several  important  com- 
mands in  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Atheuiane  by  Lysander 
at  Aegos  Putami  (B.a  405),  Couon,  who 
was  one  of  the  {^uerals,  escaped  with  8 
ships,  and  took  refoge  with  Erngoras  in 
Cypruis  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  In  3M  he  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Pisander,  the  Spartan  general. 
offCnidas.— (2)  Of  Samoe,  a  distinffaished 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphos 
and  Buergetes  (u.o.  2S8>222). 

CONSENTES  (-ium)  DII  (-ornm),  the 
12  Etmscan  gods  who  formed  the  conncil 
of  Japiter,  consistiui;  of  f*ix  male  and  E>ix 
female  divinities.  We  do  not  know  the 
names  of  all  of  them,  bat  it  is  certain 
that  Juno,  Minerva,  Snmmanus.  Vnlcau, 
Satarn,  and  Mara  were  among  tneoL 

CONSENTiA  (-ae),  chief  town  of  the 
Brnttii  ou  the  river  Crathis ;  here  Alaric 
died. 

CONST ANS  (-antip),  yonngest  of  the  3 
sons  of  Constautine  the  Great  and  Fans- 
ta,  received  after  his  father's  death  (a.d.  837} 
Illyricum,  Italv,  and  Africa,  as  his  share  or 
the  empire.  After  8nccesj>fblly  resisting  his 
brother  Constautine,  who  was  slain  in  invad- 
ing his  territory  (840),  Coustans  became  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  West.  His  weak  and  profli- 
gate character  rendered  him  an  oltJect  of  con- 
tempt, and  he  was  slain  in  850  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  nsnrper  Maonentiub. 

CONSTANTINA,  the  city.    [Cieta.] 

CONSTANTInOpOLIS  (-is:  CofutantinO' 
ple)t  bnilt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
TiDM  by  Constnntine  the  Great,  who  called  it 
after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  Romiin  empire.  It  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated A.i>.  830.  It  was  bnilt  over  7  hills, 
and  was  divided  into  14  reglones.  Its  ex- 
treme length  was  abont  3  Roman  miles ;  and 
its  walls  iuclnded  cvcntnally  a  circumference 
of  IS  or  14  Roman  miles.  It  coniinned  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East  till 
its  capture  by  the  Tnrks  in  1453. 

CONSTANTINUS  (-i).  (1)  I.,  sumnmed 
"the  Great,"  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  306-387, 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantins  Chlo- 
ms  and  Helena,  was  bom  a.d.  872,  at  Nais- 
sns,  a  town  in  Upper  Moesia.  He  was  early 
trained  to  arms,  and  daring  a  large  portion 
of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  warSb  On  the 
death  of  his  father  at  York  (306),  Constantine 
laid  claim  to  a  share  of  the  empire,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  master  of  the  conntries  be- 
yond the  Alps.  In  306  he  received  the  title 
Angnetus.  He  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
Mnxentins,  who  had  positession  of  Italy,  and 
defeated  him  at  the  village  of  Saxa  Rnbra, 
near  Rome,  Oct.  27, 312.  Maxentias  tried  to 
escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge  into  Rome, 
but  perished  in  the  river.  It  was  in  this  cam- 
paign that  Constantine  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianitv.  On  his  march  to 
Rome,  either  at  Autuu  in  Ganl,  or  near  An- 
demach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  is  said 
to  have  seen  in  the  sky  a  luminous  cross  with 
the  inscription,  Bttbib  Cokqukb  ;  and  ou  the 
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night  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle  with 
Maxentiu?,  a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeni-ed 
to  Constantine  in  his  sleep,  bidding  mm  in- 
scribe the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sa- 
cred monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The 
tale  of  the  cro&s  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
that  of  the  vision,  and  even  the  latter  is  not 
entitled  to  credit.  It  was  Constantlne's  in- 
terest to  gain  the  afliections  of  his  numerous 
Christian  subjects  in  his  struggle  with  his  ri- 
vals; and  it  was  probably  only  self-interest 
which  led  him  at  first  to  adopt  Christianity. 
After  the  death  of  Maxentius,  Constantine 
was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Licinius,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  ihe 
East ;  the  struggle  ended  In  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Licinius,  so  that  Constantine  was 
now  sole  master  of  the  empire.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  which  be 
called  after  himself  Const autlnople,  and  sol- 
emnly dedicated  it,  330.  Constantine  reigned 
in  peace  the  rei«t  i>f  his  life.  He  died  in  May, 
337,  and  was  baptized  shortly  before  his  death 
by  Ensebius.  His  three  sons— Constantine, 
Constantius,  and  Constans— succeeded  him  in 
the  empire.— (2)  II.,  Roman  emperor,  337-340, 
eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  by  Fausta.  received  Ganl,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  father*s  death. 
Dibsatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  empire,  he 
made  war  upon  his  younger  brother,  Con- 
stans, who  governed  Italy,  out  was  defeated 
and  slain  near  Aquileia. 

CONSTANTIUS  (-i).  (1)  I.,  sumamed 
CnLoaus,  "the  pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
80&-3()6.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Caesars  ap- 
pointed by  Maximian  and  Diocletian  in  292, 
and  received  the  government  of  Britain,  Ganl, 
and  Spain,  with  Treviri  (Treves)  as  his  resi- 
dence. Upon  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  in  .B05,  Constantius  and  Gale- 
rius  became  the  Augnstl.  Constantius  died 
16  months  afterwards  (July,  306)  at  Eboracum 
(York)  in  Britain,  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Picts;  his  son  Constantine,  afterwards 
the  Great,  succeeded  him  in  hia  share  of  the 
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government.  —  (2)  II.,  Koman  emperor,  83T- 
51,  third  pon  of  Cousiftntiue  the  Great  by  his 
eecond  wife  Fausta.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
Julian.  — (3)  III.,  emperor  of  the  West  (a.d. 
421),  a  dititinguiehed  general  of  Honoriu?, 
who  declared  him  Augiistas  in  421,  but  he 
died  in  ibe  7th  raonlh  of  his  reign. 

CONSUS  (-i),  an  ancient  Roman  divinity, 
who  was  identitled  in  later  times  with  Nep- 
tnne.  Hence  Ltvy  calls  him  Neplunns  Eques- 
tris.  lie  wns  regarded  by  some  as  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  but  he  was  most  prob- 
ably a  god  of  the  lower  world. 

CONTREBiA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Uiepania  Tarraconensis, 
S.B.  of  Saragosaa. 

CONVRNAE  (-ftmm),  a  people  in  Aquita- 
nla,  near  the  Pyrenees*,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Qarnmna ;  a  mixed  race,  which  bad  served 
under  Sertorins,  and  were  settled  in  Aqoita- 
nia  by  Pompey. 

COPAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  place. 

COpXIS  (-Idos),  a  large  lake  In  Boeotia, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Cephisus,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  are  emptied  into  the  Euboean 
sea  by  several  subtcrraneons  canals,  called 
Katabothra  bv  the  modem  Greeks.  It  was 
originally  called  Cephisis,  under  which  name 
It  occurs  in  Homer.  In  the  summer  the 
greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry,  and  becomes 
a  green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  are  pastured. 
Its  eels  were  much  priced  in  antiquity,  and 
they  retain  their  celebrity  in  modem  times. 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (Otfrt/Z),  the  only 
orand  tributary  river  which  flows  into  the  In- 
dus f^om  the  w.  It  waa  the  boundary  be- 
tween India  and  Ariana. 

COPTOS  (-i),  a  city  of  the  Thebais  or  Up- 
per Effvpt,  lay  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile, 
Bome  distance  below  Thebes.  Under  the  Ptol- 
emies it  occupied  an  important  commercial 
position. 

CORA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Latinm,  in 
the  Volscian  mountains,  S.B.  of  Velitrae. 

COrACESIUM  (-1),  a  very  strong  city  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of  Pnmphylia, 
standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  and  possessing  a 
good  harbor. 

CORASSIAE  (-aram),  a  group  of  small  Isl- 
ands in  the  Icarian  sea,  8.  w.  of  Icaria.  They 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  often  are, 
with  the  islands  CoitsfiAR  or  CorsTab,  oflT  the 
Ionian  coast,  and  opposite  the  promontory 
Ampelos,  in  Samos. 

COR  AX  (-actis),  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  flour- 
ished about  II.0  407,  and  wrote  the  earliest 
work  on  the  art  of  rhet«)ric 

CORBtJLO  (-Onis),  Cn.  DOMITIUS  (-1),  a 
general  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
campaigns  against  the  Parthians  in  the  reigns 
of  Clauaius  and  Nero.  To  avoid  death,  by  the 
orders  of  Nero,  he  committed  suicide. 

CORCTRA  (-ae:  Corfu),  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Eplras*.  about  38 
miles  in  length,  bnt  of  very  unequal  breadth. 
The  ancients  regarded  it  as  the  Homeric 
SoDiBiA,  where  the  eea-loving  Phaecians 


dwelt,  governed  by  their  king  Alcinous. 
About  U.0. 700  it  was  colonized  by  the  Corin- 
thians, and  soon  became  rich  and  )K>werfuI 
by  its  extensive  commerce.  The  increasing 
prospeilty  of  Corcyra  led  to  a  rivalship  with 
Corinth  ;  and  about  u.o.  664  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  fleets,  which  is  memora- 
ble as  the  most  ancient  eea-flght  on  record. 
At  a  later  period  Corcyra  became  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  481.  Short- 
ly afterwards  her  power  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  civil  dissensions ;  and  at  last  it  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Corfu  is  at  present  one  of  the  T  Io- 
nium islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  seat  of  government 

CORDCBA  (-ae:  Cordota)^  one  of  the  lar- 
gest cities  in  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Baeti- 
ca,  on  the  right  bank  nf  Bnetts;  made  a  Ro- 
man colony  D.o.  152;  birthplace  of  the  two 
Senecas  and  of  Luctin. 

CORDCENE.    [Gotti>Yitifit.l 

CORE  (-es*),  the  Maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  (Proserpine)  is  often  called.  [Paa- 

SKPnONR.] 

CORESSUS  (-1),  n  lofly  mountain  in  Ionia, 
40  stadia  from  Ephesus,  with  a  place  of  the 
same  name  at  its  fooL 

CORFTNlUM  (-1),  chief  town  of  the  Pelignl 
In  Samnlum^  strongly  fortified,  and  memora- 
ble as  the  place  which  the  Italians  in  the  So- 
cial war  destined  to  be  the  new  capital  of 
Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which  account  St 
was  called  Italiea, 

CORINNA  (-ae),  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tana- 
gra,  in  Boeotia,  flourished  about  B.a  490,  and 
waa  a  contempnorary  of  Pindar,  whom  she  is 
said  to  have  instmcted,  and  over  whom  she 
gained  a  victory  at  the  public  games  at  ThebM. 

CORINTHIXCUS  ISTHMUS,  often  called 
f  Imply  the  ISTHMUS,  lay  between  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  connected  the 
Peloponnesus  with  the  mainland,  or  Hellas 
proper.  In  its  narrowest  part  it  was  40  stadia, 
or  5  Roman  miles  across:  here  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Poi*eidon  (Neptune)  jind  the  Isthmian 
games  were  celebrated.  Four  nnsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  namely,  by  Demetrius  Pollorcetes, 
Julius  Caesar,  Cfalignlo,  and  Nero. 

CORINTHliCUS  SINUS  «?.  qf  Levanto), 
the  gulf  between  the  N.  of  Greece  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  early  times  It  was  called  the 
Crvssaean  gulf,  and  its  eastern  part  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea. 

CORINTHUS  (-1),  called  in  Homer  Bpotra, 
a  city  on  the  above-mentioned  Isthmus.  Its 
territory,  called  Corimthia,  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  Isthmus,  with  the  acUacent 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  N.  and  8. 
the  country  is  mountainous ;  but  In  the  cen- 
tre it  is  a  plain,  with  a  solitary  and  steep 
mountain  rfsing  firom  It,  the  Aorooorintuhs, 
1900  feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth.  The  city  itself  was  built  on 
the  N.  side  of  this  mountain.  It  had  2  har- 
bors— Cenohkkak  on  the  E.  or  Saronic  gulf, 
and  Lkouakum  on  the  W.  or  Cryssaean  gulf. 
Its  favorable  position,  between  two  seas, 
raised  Corinth  in  very  early  times  to  great 
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commercial  prosperity,  and  made  it  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  At  Corinth  the  first  trireraea  were 
bailt;  and  the  first  sea-fight  on  record  was 
between  the  Corinthians  and  their  colonists, 
the  Corcyraeans.  Its  greatness  at  an  early 
period  is  attested  by  numerous  colonies  — 
Ambracia,  Corcyra,  Apollonin,  Potidnea,  etc. 
Its  commerce  brought  great  wealth  to  its  in- 
habitants; but  with  their  wealth,  they  be- 


came luxurious  and  licentious.  Thus  the 
worship  of  AphroditS  (Venus)  prevailed  In 
this  city.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  0.0. 
146  by  L.  Hnmmias,  the  Roman  consul,  who 
treated  it  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
For  a  century  it  Iny  in  ruins ;  but  in  46  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Caesar,  who  peopled  it  with  a  col- 
ony of  veterans  and  descendants  of  freed  men. 
CORIOlANUS  (-1).  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  early  Roman  legend& 
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His  original  namo  was  C.  or  Cn,  Marciu»,  and 
be  received  the  suruaine  Coriolanas  from  the 
heroism  he  displayed  at  the  captare  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  CoriolL  Uls  haagbty  bear- 
ing towards  the  commons  exdied  their  fear 
and  dislike,  and  he  was  iropeacbed  aud  con- 
demned to  exile,  B.a  491.  He  took  refbge 
among  the  Volscians,  and  promised  to  assittt 
them  lu  war  against  the  Romans.  Attius 
Tullins,  the  king  of  the  Volsclans,  appointed 
Coriolamia  general  of  the  Volscian  army. 
Coriolauus  took  many  towns,  and  advanced 
unresisted  till  be  came  to  the  Clniliau  dike 
close  to  Rome,  489.  llere  he  encamped,  and 
the  Romans  In  alarm  sent  to  him  embassy 
after  embassy,  consisting  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  state.  But  be  would  lis- 
ten to  none  of  them.  At  length  the  noblest 
matrons  of  Rome,  beaded  by  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanns,  and  Volamnia  his  wife, 
with  bis  two  little  children,  came  to  his  tent. 
His  mother's  reproaches,  and  the  tears  of  bis 
wife  and  the  other  matrons,  bent  his  purpol^e. 
He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in  exile 
among  the  Volscians  till  his  death ;  though 
other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed  by 
the  Volscians  on  bis  relom  to  their  country. 

CORIOLI  (-Arum),  a  town  in  Latin ro,  capi- 
tal of  the  Volsci,  from  the  capture  of  which, 
In  ii.o.  493,  C.  MarcioB  obtained  the  surname 
of  Coriolanus. 

CORMiSA  (-ae),  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  or  of  Pisldla,  taken  by  the  consul  Man- 

CORNEllA  (-ae).  (1)  Dnucbter  of  P.  Sclplo 
Afrlcanus  the  elder,  wife  of  Ti.  Sempronins 
Grsfx^hus,  and  mother  of  the  two  tribunes 
Titperius  and  Caius.  She  was  virtuous  and 
accomplished,  and  superintended  vritb  the 
greatest  care  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom 
she  survived.  She  was  almost  idolized  by  the 
people,  who  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cobnklla,  Motokb  op  tup.  O&ao- 
ouL— (2)  Daughter  of  L.Clnnn,  wife  of  Caesar 
the  dictator.— (3)  Daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
married  first  to  P.  Crnssus,  son  of  the  trium- 
vir; afterwards  to  P*>mpey  the  Great,  by 
whom  she  was  tenderly  loved.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salin,  and  saw  him  murdered.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome,  aud  received  from  Caesar 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved 
on  his  Alban  estate. 
CORNELIA  ORESTILLA.  [Obbbtii.la.] 
CORNELIA  OENS.  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  Roman  gentes.  All  its  great  fliml- 
lies  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  patrician 
flamilies  are :  Ckthsous,  Cinna,  Coasts,  Do- 
LAitRLLA,  Lkntvlus,  SoiFio,  and  Sulla.  The 
names  of  the  plebeian  Dunilies  are  Balbub 
and  Oaixcb. 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  [Nepob.] 
CORNlCt^LUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Latlum  in 
the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  the  parents  of  Servius  TuUius. 

COROEBUS  (i).  (1)  A  Phrvpian,  son  of 
Hygdon,  loved  Ca^sandm,  and  for  that  reason 
fought  on  the  »ide  of  the  Trojans.— (2)  An 
Elean,  who  gained  the  victory  In  the  itadium 


at  the  Olympic  games,  n.a  7T6:  from  this 
time  the  Olympiads  begin  to  l>e  reckoned. 

COROnE  (-es),  a  town  In  Messenla  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  founded  b.o. 
8T1  by  the  Messenlaus  after  ibelr  return  to 
their  native  country,  with  the  assistance  oC 
the  Thebans. 

COrOnEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  S.W. 
of  the  lake  Copals,  and  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  League. 

COrONIS  (-Idis).  (1)  Daughter  of  Phi©, 
gyas,  aud  mother  br  Apollo  m  Aesculapius, 
who  is  hence  called  CorAnldes.  [Akscula- 
pics.]— (2)  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of 
Pbocis,  metlimorphosed  by  Athena  (Minerva) 
into  a  crow,  when  pursued  by  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune). 

CORSICA  (-ae),  called  CYRNUS  by  the 
Greeks,  a  mountainous  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, N.  of  Sardinia.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island ;  but 
the  honey  had  a  bitter  taste  from  the  yew- 
trees  with  which  the  island  abounded.  The 
inhabitants  were  addicted  to  robbery,  and 
paid  little  attention  to  agriculture.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  Ibe- 
rians ;  but  in  early  times  Ligurlans,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, Carthageuians.  and  even  Greeks  [Alr- 
bia],  settled  in  the  island.  It  was  subject  to 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Ist  Punic  war,  but  soon  afterwards  passed 
into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  and  subse- 
quently formed  part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Sardinia. 

CORSOTE  (-es),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  od 
the  Euphrates,  which  Xenophon  found  al- 
ready deserted. 

CORTONA  (-ae),  one  of  the  IJ  cities  of 
Etruria,  lay  N.  W.  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Cory* 
thttM^  from  Its  reputed  founder  Corytbus,  who 
Is  represented  as  the  father  of  Dardauus.  It 
was  an  important  place  when  possessed  by  the 
Eiruscan&and  also  previously  when  possess- 
ed by  the  Pela^gians,  as  Is  attested  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgic  walls,  which  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  luly.  Under 
the  Romans  it  sank  Into  Insignificance. 

CORUNClNlUS  (-1),  TI.,  consul  n.o.  2av 
with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  was  the  first  pie* 
beian  who  was  created  Pontifex  Maxlmus, 
and  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  gave  regu* 
lar  Instruction  In  law. 

CORVINUS  MESSiLA.    [Mbssala.] 

CORVUS,  M.  VALERIUS  (-i).  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome.  He  obtained  the  surname  of  Cvrvftn, 
or  **  Raven,*'  because,  when  serving  as  mili- 
tary tribune  under  Camillus,  n.a  349,  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  a  gigantic  Gaul  to 
single  combat,  and  was  assisted  in  the  con- 
flict by  a  raven  which  settled  upon  his  hel- 
met, and  flew  in  the  face  of  the  barbarian. 
He  was  six  times  consul,  and  twice  dictator, 
and  by  his  military  abilities  rendered  the 
most  memorable  services  to  his  country.  He 
reached  the  aee  of  100  years,  and  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a 
memorable  example  of  the  fkvors  of  fortnnei 
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COR"rBANTES  (-inm),  priests  of  Cybele, 
or  Ubea,  in  Phrygia,  who  celebrated  her  wor- 
ship with  euthusiut^tic  dances,  to  the  sound 
of  the  drum  and  the  cymbal.  They  are  often 
idendtled  with  the  Curetes  and  the  Idaean 
Dactyl i,  and  thus  are  said  to  have  been  the 
nnrses  of  Zeus  (Jai>iter)  in  Crete. 

CORYCIa  (-ae),  a  nymph,  who  became  by 
Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycoras  or  Lycorens, 
and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  on  Mount 
Pamassns  wan  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  poets  Cdrycides  Symphae. 

CORtCUS  (-i).  (1)  A  high,  roclty  hill  on 
the  coast  of  louln,  forming  tne  S. W.  promon- 
tory of  the  Erythraean  peninsula.— <2)  A  city 
of  Pamphylia,  near  Phaselis  and  Mount  Olym- 

gus.— (3)  A  dty  in  Cilicia  Aspera,  with  a  good 
arbor,  and  a  grotto  in  the  mountains,  called 
the  Corycian  Cave,  celebrated  by  the  poets, 
and  also  famous  for  its  saffron.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles)  from  Cory- 
ens  was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 

CORf  PHiSlUM  (-1),  a  promontory  in  Mea- 
senia,  inclosing  the  harbor  of  Pyloe  on  the  N., 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

CORTTHUS  (-^),  an  Italian  hero,  son  of  Ju- 
piter, bnsband  of  Electra,  and  father  of  Dar- 
danns,  is  said  to  have  founded  Corythns,  aft- 
erwards called  CoKTONA. 

COS,  COOS,  COtJS  (C5I:  JTos,  Stanco),  one 
of  the  islaudis  called  Sporades,  lay  off  the 
coast  of  Caria,  at  the  month  of  the  Ceramic 
gulf,  opposite  to  Halicamasaus.  It  was  col- 
onized by  Aeolians,  but  became  a  member  of 
the  Dorian  confederacv.  Near  its  chief  city, 
Cos,  stood  the  Asclepfuum,  or  temple  of  As- 
clepins,  to  whom  the  island  was  sacred.  Its 
chief  productions  were  wine,  ointments,  and 
the  light,  transparent  dresses  called  "  Coae 
vesics."  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physi- 
cian Hippocrates,  of  the  poet  Philetas,  and 
of  ihe  painter  Apelles,  whose  picture  of 
Aphrodite  (Veuus)  Anadyomcue  adorned  the 
AsclepiGnm. 


Coins  of  Cot. 


COSA  (-ae)  or  COSAE  (-arum).  (1)  (Afwe- 
(fonia),  an  ancient  city  of  Etmria  near  the  sea, 
with  a  good  harbor,  called  Hereulis  Fortu9^ 
wad  after  the  fall  of  Falerii  one  of  the  12  Etrus- 


can cities.— (2)  A  town  in  Lucania  near  Tha- 
rii. 

C08SAEA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  couflnes 
of  Media  and  Persia,  inhabited  by  a  rode, 
warlike,  predatory  people,  the  Coesuei,  whom 
the  Persian  kings  never  subdued.  They  were 
conquered  by  Alexander  (lua  325,  324).  but 
after  his  death  they  soon  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. 

C08SUS,  CORNELIUS  (-i),  the  name  of 
several  illustriuuH  Romans  in  ine  early  history 
of  the  republic.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  Ser.  Conielius  Cossns,  coupul  ii.o.  4'J8, 
who  killed  Lar  Tolnmnins,  the  king  of  the 
Veil,  in  single  combat^  and  dedicated  his 
spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrin9— the 
second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the 
spolia  opima  were  won. 

COSTRA  or  COSSYR  A  {PanUlaHa),  a  small 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Malta. 

COTISO  (-6nis),  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  con- 
quered in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentnlus. 

COTTA  (-ae),  AURELIUS  (-i).  (1)  C,  con- 
sul B.O.  75  with  L.  Octavius,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time,  and  is 
introduced  oy  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers 
In  the  De  Oratore  and  the  De  Natura  Deorunu 
— (2)  L.,  praetor  in  70,  when  he  carried  the 
celebrated  law  {lex  Aurelia  jitdiciaria)  which 
intrusted  the  Judicia  to  the  senators,  equites, 
and  tribniii  aerarii. 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULEIUS  (-1),  one  of 
Caesar's  legates  in  Qaul,  peribhed  along  with 
Sabinus  in  the  attack  made  npun  them  by 
Ambiorix,  B.O.  54.    [Ambiouix.] 

COTTlUS  (-i).  king  of  several  Ligurian 
tril>es  in  the  Cottlan  Alps,  which  derived  their 
name  fVom  him.  [Alpes.]  He  Eubmitted  to 
Augustus,  who  granted  him  the  sovereignty 
over  12  or  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Prae- 
fectus.  Cottius  thereupon  mode  roads  over 
the  Alps,  and  erected  (u.o.  S)  at  Segusio  {Suza) 
a  triumphal  arch  in  honor  of  Augustus,  ex- 
tant at  the  present  day.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  upon  whom  Claudius 
conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his  death  his 
kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  province  by 
Nero. 

COTTUS  (-1),  a  giant  with  100  hands,  son 
of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Qnea  (Earth). 

COTYORA  (-orom),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  the  10,000  Greeks  embarked 
for  Sinope. 

COTYS  (-f  63  or  fU)  or  COTYTI'O  (-us),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotnt- 
tia,  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele, 
and  was  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry. 
In  later  times  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
Athens  and  C«)rinlh.  Her  worshipers  were 
called  Baptae^  from  the  purifications  which 
were  connected  with  her  rites. 

COTYS  (-y6s  or  yls),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Thrace.  Ovid,  during  his  exile  at 
Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle  to  one  of  those 
kings. 

CRAGUS  (-i),  a  mountain  consisting  of  8 
summits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus  to 
the  VV.,  and  farming  at  its  extremity  the  S.W. 
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promontory  of  Lycia.  At  it«  foot  was  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  sea-shore,  be- 
tween Pvdna  and  Patara.  Parallel  to  it,  N. 
of  the  river  Glaucas,  was  the  chain  of  Auii- 

CRAnXE  (-es),  the  island  to  which  Paris 
first  carried  Helen  ftom  Peloponuesas.  Its 
locality  is  uncertain. 

CRANlUS  (-i),  kinK  of  Attica,  the  son-in- 
law  and  saccessor  of  Cecrops. 

CRANfl  or  -lUM,  a  town  of  Cephallenia  on 
the  S.  coast 

GRANTOR  (-6ri8).  (1)  The  armor-bearer 
of  Pelens.  slain  by  the  Centaur  Demoleon.— 
(2)  of  8oil  in  Cilicia,  an  Academic  philoso- 
pher, studied  at  Athens  nnder  Xenocrates  and 
Polemo,  and  flonrlshed  iko.  800.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  chiefly  on  moral  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  are  lost.  Cicero  commends 
him  as  a  writer,  and  made  great  use  of  his 
work  On  GH^/y  In  the  3d  book  of  his  Tuetcu- 
lan  Disputatious,  and  in  the  Consolatio^  which 
he  composed  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Tullia. 

CRASSUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  the  Gens  Licinia,  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  which  were— (1)  L.  Lioui- 
IDB  CftABsns,  the  orator,  who  was  consul,  B.a 
95,  censor  in  02.  and  died  in  91.  As  an  orator 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
treatise  De  Oratore  Cicero  introduces  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to 
express  Cicero's  own  sentiments.— (2)  M.  Li- 
oiNiuR  Cbassds,  eurnamed  Divi».  His  father, 
who  was  consul  B.a  97  and  censor  in  89,  took 
part  with  Sulla  iu  the  civil  war,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  when  Mariu^  and  Ciuna 
returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.  Yonng 
Crassus  fonght  with  Sulla  against  the  Marian 
party,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  was  re- 
warded by  donations  of  confiscated  projwrty. 
His  ruling  pas>sion  was  the  love  or  money ; 
and,  that  he  might  add  to  his  wealth,  he  left 
no  stone  unturned.  He  bought  multitudes 
of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  increase  their  value, 
had  them  Instructed  In  lucrative  arts.  He 
worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  forms,  and 
built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents.  In 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Spartacus  and  the  gladia- 
tors; he  defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain 
in  the  battle,  and  he  was  honored  with  an 
ovation.  In  70  he  was  consul  with  Pompey, 
and  entertained  the  populace  most  sumptu- 
ously at  a  banquet  of  10.000  tables.  A  jeal- 
ousy sprang  up  between  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
which  was  reconciled  bv  Ciiesar,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  so-called  Triumvirate  iu  60. 
In  65  he  was  consul  with  Pompey  again,  and 
received  the  province  of  Syiia,  where  he 
hoped  to  add  greatly  to  his  wealth.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Parthians  In  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  near  Carrhae,  the  Hnrau  of 
Scripture.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  slain 
at  an  interview  with  the  Parthian  general. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who 
caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured  into  the 
mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  saying,  *•  Sate  thy- 
self now  with  that  metal  of  which  in  life  thon 
wert  80  greedy."    His  son,  who  was  Caesar's 


legate  in  Gaul  from  53  to  66,  was  slain  at  the 
same  time. 

CRiTBRUS  (-1).  (1)  A  distinguished  gen- 
eral of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death 
(B.o.  823)  he  received,  iu  common  with  An- 
ti pater,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  He  fell  iu  a  battle  against  Enraenes. 
in  321.— (2)  A  Greek  physician,  who  attended 
the  family  of  Atticus ;  mentioned  also  by 
Horace. 

CRlTfiS  (-etis).  (1)  A  celebrated  Atheni- 
an poet  of  the  old  comedy,  began  to  flourish 
H.o.  449.— (2)  Of  Thebes,  a  pupil  of  the  Cynic 
Diogenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  tue  Cynic  philosophers,  flonriBhed  about 
390.  — (3)  Of  Mallns  in  Cilida,  a  celebrated 
grammadan,  founded  the  school  of  grammar 
at  Pergamus,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristar- 
chus. 

CRlTHIS  (-is  or  Idis).  (1)  A  river  In 
Achaia,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Aegae.— <2) 
A  river  in  Lower  Italy,  forming  the  bunndary 
on  the  E.  between  Lucania  and  Bmttii,  and 
falling  into  the  eea  near  Sybaiis.  Its  waters 
were  fabled  to  dye  the  hair  blonde. 

CRXTTNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedv,  bom 
ii.a  619 ;  began  to  exhibit  in  454,  when  he  was 
65  years  of  age ;  and  died  in  422,  at  the  age 
of  97.  He  gave  the  old  comedy  Its  peculiar 
character,  and  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live 
to  see  its  decline.  He  is  fluently  attacked 
by  Aristophanes,  who  charges  him  with  ha- 
bitual intemperance,  an  accusation  which  was 
admitted  by  Cratlnus  himselt 

CRiTIPPUS  (-1),  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
of  Mytilene,  accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.a  48.  He  aft' 
er^vards  settled  at  Athens,  where  young  M. 
Cicero  was  his  pupil  in  44. 

CRfiMfiRA  (-ae),  a  small  river  in  Etmria, 
which  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome: 
memorable  for  the  death  of  the  800  PabiL 

CREMONA  (-ae:  Cremona)^  a  Roman  colo- 
ny In  the  N.  of  Italy,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Addua  and  the  Po,  was  founded,  together 
with  Placentia,  b.o.  219,  as  a  protection  against 
the  Gauls  and  Hannlbars  invading  army.  It 
soon  became  a  place  of  great  Importance; 
but,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellius,  it 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Vespa- 
sian, A.T>.  69. 

CREMONIS  JUGUM.    [Alpes.] 

CRfi5N  (-ontis).  (1)  King  of  Corinth,  whose 
daughter,  Glance  or  Creusa,  married  Jason. 
Medea,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Glance  a  garment 
which  burned  her  to  death  when  she  put  it 
on ;  the  palace  took  fire,  and  Creon  perished 
in  the  flames.  — (2)  Son  of  Mem»ecu8,  and 
brother  of  Jocaste,  the  wife  of  Lains.  After 
the  death  of  Lnius,  Creon  governed  Thebes 
for  a  short  tlrfte,  and  then  surrendered  the 
kingdom  to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the 
country  from  the  Sphinx.  [Oedipus.]  After 
the  denth  of  Eieocles  and  Polynlces,  the  sons 
of  Oedipus*,  he  a^ain  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  at  Thebes.  His  cruelty  iu  forbid- 
ding burial  to  the  corpse  of  Polynlces,  and 
his  sentencing  Antigone  to  death  for  dls- 
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obeying  his  orders,  occasioned  the  death  of 
his  own  eon  liaemon.    Fur  details,  eee  An- 

TIOONS. 

CRfiOPHTLUS  (-i),  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poeUs  said  to  have  l>eeQ  the 
friend  or  son-in-law  of  Homer. 

CRESPHONTJSS  (>is),  an  Heraclid,  son  of 
Aristomachns,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
Peloponnesns,  obtained  Messenia  for  his 
share.  Dariu>;  an  insurrection  of  ihe  Messe- 
nianis  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain.  A 
third  son,  Aepytos,  avenged  his  death.    [As- 

FTTCSl] 

CRESTONXA  (-ae),  a  district  In  Macedonia 
between  the  Axins  and  Strymon,  near  Mount 
Cercine,  inhabited  by  the  Crestonaei,  a  Tbra- 
cian  people;  their  chief  town  was  Crestou  or 
Crest&ne,  founded  by  the  Pelasgians. 

CRfiTA  (-ae :  Oandia)^  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  abunt  IGO 
miles  in  length,  and  from  85  to  6  miles  in 
breadth.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
and  salnbrity,  and  was  inhabited  at  an  early 
period  by  a  numerous  and  civilized  popnla- 
lion.  Homer  spealcs  of  its  bnndred  cities ; 
and  before  the  Trojan  war  mythology  told  of 
a  king  Miitoa,  who  resided  at  Cnossus,  and 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  He 
la  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a  nnvy, 
with  which  he  suppressed  piracy  in  the  Ae- 

Siean.  Cnossus,  Qortyna,  and  Cvdonia  were 
e  most  Important  cities.  In  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians,  who 
settled  in  Crete  about  60  years  after  the  Do- 
rian conquest  of  Pelo|K)nne8Us,  and  Intro- 
duced into  the  island  the  social  and  poliiical 
institutions  of  the  Dorinns.  Subsequently 
Doric  customs  disappeared,  and  great  degen- 
eracy in  morals  prevailed.  The  apostle  Paul, 
qnoting  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides,  de- 
scribes them  as  '*  always  liars,  evil  beasts, 
slow  bellies."  The  Cretans  were  celebrated 
as  archers,  and  frequently  served  as  meroc- 
nnries  In  the  armies  of  other  nntions.  The 
island  was  conquered  by  Q.  Metellus,  who 
received  in  conseonence  the  surname  Creti- 
cns  (B.o.GS-6()),and  It  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (-^s),  son  of  Mi- 
«'»*  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Al- 
themenos. 

CkETHEUS(-*os  orfii),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  wife  of  Tyro,  and  father  of  Aeson, 
Pberea,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte:  he  was 
the  founder  of  lolcus. 

CRSrSA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Erechtheus 
and  Praxithea,  wife  of  Xnthos,  and  mother 
of  Achaeus  and  Ion — (2)  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of 
Ascanina.  She  perished  on  the  night  of  the 
capture  of  Troy,  having  been  sepnrated  from 
her  husband  in  the  confusion.— (3)  Danghter 
of  Creon,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance 
of  Medea.    CCbkok,  No.  1.] 

CRIMT8US  or  CRIMISSITS,  a  river  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily  falling  into  the  Hypsa:  on  its 
banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
no.  839. 

CRXSSA  or  CRISA,  and  CIRRHA  ( ae), 


towns  In  Phocis,  regarded  by  some  writers  as 
the  same  place ;  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Crissa  was  a  town  inland  8.W.  of  Delphi, 
and  that  CIrrha  was  its  port  in  the  Crissaean 
gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  levied 
contributions  upon  the  pilgrims  frequentin*; 
the  Delphic  oracle,  in  consequence  of  whicli 
the  Amphictyons  aeclared  war  against  them, 
B.0. 605,  and  eventually  destroyed  them.  This 
territory,  the  rich  Crissaean  plain,  was  de- 
clared sacred  to  the  Delphic  god,  nna  was  for- 
bidden to  be  cultivated.  The  cnltivatiou  of 
this  plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  led 
t4)  the  Sacred  war.  In  which  Philip  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictvons,  834.  Cri«*sa  re- 
mained in  ruins,  but  Cirrha  was  nficrwards 
rebuilt,  and  became  the  harbor  of  Delphi. 

CRiTllS  (-ae),  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  one  of 
the  30  tyrants  established  at  Athens  by  the 
S|)artan>,  0.0.  404,  was  couspiciums  above  all 
his  colleagues  for  rapacity  and  cruelty. 

CRITOLAUS  (-1).  (1)  OfPhaselis  in  Lycia, 
succeeded  Aristou  at  Athens  as  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school.  In  &o.  155  he  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians  as  embassador  to  Rome 
with  Carneades  and  Diogenes.  [CAaMRADKS.] 
—(2)  General  of  the  Achaean  League,  147,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  bitter  enmity  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  waa 
never  heard  of  after  the  battle. 

CRItON  (-(Vnis),  a  rich  citizen  of  Athens, 
and  a  fHend  and  disciple  of  Socrates. 

CROCUS  (-1),  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax, 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant. 

CROESUS  (-1),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes,  reigned  n.a  500-546.  He  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  the  Ae<raean  and  the 
river  Halya,  and  made  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor tributary  to  him.  The  fame  of  his  power 
and  wealth  drew  to  his  court  at  Sardis  all  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among  them  Solon, 
whose  interview  with  the  king  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity.  In  reply  to  the  question,  who 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  the 
sage  tanshi  the  king  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  nappy  till  be  had  flni.«hed  his  life  in 
a  happy  way.  In  a  war  wi\h  Cyr^s,  king  of 
Persia,  the  a^my  of  Croesus  was  defeated, 
and  his  capital,  Sixrdis,  was  taksn.  Vroesns 
was  condemned  by  thi  touquenir  to  bo 
burned  to  death.  As  he  stood  before  the 
pyre,  the  warning  ^f  Solon  came  to  his  mind, 
aiid  be  thrice  uttered  the  name  of  Solon. 
Cyrus  inquired  who  1:  was  that  he  called  on ; 
and  upon  hearing  the  story  repented  of  his 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Croe- 
sus, but  made  him  his  friend.  Croesus  sur- 
vived Cyrus,  and  accompanied  Cambyses  in 
his  expediti<m  against  Egypt. 

CROMMtON  or  CROMTON,  a  town  in 
Megarls,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  afterwards  be- 
longed to  Corinth :  celebrated  In  mythology 
on  account  of  Its  wild  sow,  which  waa  elaln 
by  Theseus. 

CRONUS  (-i),  called  S.\TURNr8  (-1)  by 
the  Romans,  the  youngest  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth),  fa- 
ther, by  Rhea,  of  Hestia,  Demeter  (Ceres), 
Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto),  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), and  Zeus  (Jupiter).    He  deprived  hia 
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CroBoa  (Satoniaa).    (From  »  Paiuliug  at  Pompeii.) 


liiither  Uranas  of  the  goverument  of  the 
world,  and  was,  iu  bid  tarn,  dethroned  by  bia 
son  Zeus.    IZkcs.] 

CROTON  (-<inis)  or  CROTONA  (-ae),  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  Mngun  Graecia. 
was  sitantea  on  the  £.  coast  of  Brattiuni,  ana 
wiiB  founded  by  the  Achaeuna  k.o.  710.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Pythagoras, 
the  nhilosophcr,  and  of  Milo,  the  athlete.  It 
attained  its  trreatest  power  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Syl)ariH,  in  610;  but  suffered  greatly 
in  the  wars  with  Dionysius,  A^^athocles,  and 
Pyrrhus. 

CRUSTUMfiRIA  (-ne),  RIUM  (-i),  also 
CRUSTtJMlUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Sablnes, 
situated  in  the  monntains  near  the  sources 
of  the  Allia. 

CTfiSlAS  (-ne),  of  Cnidns,  in  Caria,  a  con- 
temporary of  Xenophon,  was  private  physi- 
cian of  Artaxerxeit  Mnemou,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  war  a^^ainst  his  brother  Cyras, 
B.a  401.  He  lived  17  years  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect  a  great 
work  on  the  history  of  Persia,  and  also  a 
worlc  on  India,  of  both  of  which  works  we 
possess  an  abridgment  iu  Photius. 

CTESlBlUS  (-i),  celebrated  for  his  mechan- 
ical inveutions,  lived  at  Alexandria  iu  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euerge- 
tes,  about  n.o.  250. 

CTESIPH5N.    [DEMoeTHKsra.] 

CTESIPHON  (-ontis),  a  cit^  of  Assyria,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  3  Roman  miles 
from  Seleucis,  on  the  W.  bank,  first  became 
an  iroporumt  place  under  the  Partbians. 


whose  kings  used  it  for  some  time  as  a  win- 
ter residence. 

CttMAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Campania,  and 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  It- 
aly and  Sicily,  was  founded  by  Cyme,  iu  Aeo- 
lis,  in  conjunction  with  Chalets  and  Eretria, 
in  Euboea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in  b.c. 
1050,  but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early.  It 
was  situated  on  a  steep  hill  of  Mount  Ganrus, 
a  little  N.  of  the  promontory  Misenum.  It 
became  in  early  times  a  great  and  flonri^hing 
city:  and  its  power  is  attested  bv  its  colonies 
in  Italv  and  Sicily— Pnteoll,  Palaeopolii<,  aft- 
erwards Neapolis,  Zancle,  afterwards  Mcssu- 
na.  It  maintained  its  independence  till  u.o. 
417,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Caropanians, 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 
From  this  time  Capca  became  the  chief  city 
of  Campania.  Cnmae  was  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  Che  earliesit  Sibvl,  and  as  the 
place  where  Tarquinius  Superbas  died. 

CtTNAX A  (-ae),  a  small  town  in  Babylonia, 
on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  the  battle 
fonght  hero  between  the  younger  Cyms  and 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  m  which 
the  former  was  killed  (b.o.  401). 

CttRES  (-inm),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sa- 
blnes, celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  T.  Ta- 
tins  and  Nnma  Pompilins;  from  this  town 
the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
nameof  Quirites. 

CtTRETES  (-nm),  a  mythical  people,  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acar- 
nauia  and  Aetolin;  the  latter  country  was 
called  Cnretis  from  them.  They  also  occur 
in  Crete  as  the  priests  of  Zens  (Jupiter),  and 
are  spoken  of  iu  connection  with  the  Cory- 
bantes  and  Idaean  Dactyli.  The  infant  Zens 
was  intrusted  to  their  care  by  Rhea ;  and  by 
clashing  their  weapons  in  a  warlike  dance, 
they  drowned  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  pre- 
vented bis  father  Cronus  fW>m  ascertaining^ 
the  place  where  he  was  concealed. 

CtRlXTlI  (-ornm),  a  celebrated  Aibau 
family.  Three  brothers  of  this  family  fought 
with  3  Roman  brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were 
conquered  by  the  latter.  In  consequence  of 
their  defeat  Alba  became  subject  to  Rome. 

CtTRlO,  C.  SCRIBOnIUS.  (1)  Consul  B.a. 
76,  was  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar,  and  sap- 
ported  P.  Ciodius,  when  the  latter  was  ac- 
cused of  violating  the  sacra  of  the  Bona  Deo. 
In  67  he  was  appointed  pontifex  maximns, 
and  died  in  53.  He  had  some  reputation  as 
an  orator,  and  was  a  friend  of  Cicero. — (2> 
Son  of  No.  1,  also  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  a 
most  profligate  character.  He  was  married 
to  Fnlvia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Antony.  He 
at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  bj 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  50;  but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar, 
and  employed  his  power  as  tribune  against 
his  former  friends.  On  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  Civil  war  (49),  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  to 
Sicily  with  the  title  of  propraetor.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  Cato  out  of  the  island,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  ho  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Juba  and  P.  Attius  Varoa. 

CURIOSOLITAE  (-ftram),  a  Gallic  people 
on  the  ocean  in  Armorica,  near  the  Veu^tL 
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CtTBltJS,  M.  DENTiTUS  (-1),  a  favorite 
hero  of  the  Roman  republic,  was  celebrated 
in  later  times  as  a  noble  specimen  of  old  Ro- 
man fhigality  and  virtae.  In  bis  first  consul- 
ship (B.a  290)  he  enccessfkilly  opposed  the 
Samnltes,  and  in  his  second  consulship  (275) 
he  defeated  Pyrrhns  so  completely  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy.  On  this  and 
on  subsequent  occasions  he  declined  to  share 
in  the  large  booty  that  he  gained.  At  the 
close  of  his  military  career  he  retired  to  his 
small  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands. 
Once  the  Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him 
with  costly  presents ;  they  found  him  sitting 
at  the  heartn  and  roastiuz  turnips.  He  re- 
jected their  presents,  telling  them  that  he 
preferred  mling  over  those  who  possessed 
gold  to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor 
in  278,  and  in  that  year  executed  public  works 
of  great  importance. 

CURSOR,  L.  PlPlRlUS.  (1)  A  distin- 
guished Roman  general  in  the  2d  Samnite 
war,  was  6  times  consul  Cn.0.  883-813),  and 
twice  dictator  (82&.309).  He  f^uentlv  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  but  his  greatest  victory 
over  them  was  gained  in  his  2d  dictatorship. 
Although  a  gfeat  general,  he  was  not  popular 
with  the  soldiers  on  account  of  his  severity. 
-^^  Son  of  No.  1.  was,  like  his  father,  a  dis- 
tinenished  general.  In  his  2d  consulship,  278, 
he  brought  the  8d  Samnite  war  to  a  close. 

CURTIUS,  METTUS  or  METTlUS  (-1),  a 
distinguished  Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of 
his  nation  against  Romulus.  According  to 
one  tradition,  the  Laetta  CurtiuSt  which  was 
part  of  the  Roman  forum,  was  called  after 
him,  because  in  the  battle  with  the  Romans 
he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a  swamp  into 
which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usiial  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the 


Lacus  Cnrtius  related  that  in  ii.a  808  the 
earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  and  a  great 
chasm  appeared^  which  the  soothsayers  de- 
clared could  only  be  filled  up  by  throwing 
into  it  Rome's  greatest  treasure ;  that  there- 
upon M.  Curtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  his 
steed  in  full  armor,  and  declaring  that  Rome 
possessed  no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave 
and  gallant  citizen,  leaped  into  the  abyss, 
upon  which  the  earth  closed  over  him. 

CURTIUS  RtTPUS  {-\)jQ,,  the  Roman  his- 
torian of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  date  is 
uncertain.  His  history  of  Alexander  cou' 
sisted  of  10  books,  but  the  first  8  are  lost,  and 
the  remaining  8  are  not  without  considerable 
gaps.  It  is  wntten  in  a  pleasing  though  some- 
what declamatory  style. 

CUTILIAB  AQUAE.    [Aqca«,  No.  8.] 

CTlNB  (-es),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  plav> 
mate  of  Proserpine,  changed  into  a  fountain 
through  grief  at  the  loss  m  the  goddess. 

CTANfiAE  (-arum),  INStTLAE,  8  small 
rocky  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  the  Snxine,  the  Plamotab  and 
Stmplkoadks  of  mythology,  so  called  because 
they  are  said  to  have  been  once  movable  and 
to  have  rushed  together,  and  thus  destroyed 
every  ship  that  attempted  to  pass  through 
them.  After  the  ship  Argo  had  passed  through 
them  in  safety  they  became  stationary. 

CTXNfiB  (-es),  daughter  of  Maeacder, 
mother  of  Caunus  and  of  Byblis. 

CTAXARES,  king  of  Media,  d.o.  684-BM, 
son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces. 
He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings, 
and  introduced  great  military  reforms.  He 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Assyrians, 
Scythians,  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  [Al- 
YATTKS.]  Cyaxares  died  in  594,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  'his   son  Astyages.     Xenophon 
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speaks  of  a  Cyaxares  IL,  king  of  Media,  son 
of  Astya^s,  respectiog  whom,  see  Ctbus. 

CTBELE.    [Rue a.] 

CYBISTRA  (-orum),  an  ancientcity  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tanrns.  iu 
the  part  of  Cappadocia  bordering  on  Cilicia. 

CTCLlDES  (-um),  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Aegean  sea,  so  callea  because  they  lay  in 
a  circle  around  Delos,  the  most  important  of 
them. 

CYCLOPES  and  CTCLOPES  (-um),  that 
is,  creatures  with  round  or  circular  eyes,  are 
described  differently  by  different  writers. 
Homer  speaks  of  them  as  a  gigantic  and  law- 
less race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  who  devoured 
human  l)elng8  and  cared  naucht  for  Zens  (Ju- 
piter) ;  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the 
centre  of  his  forehead ;  the  chief  among  them 
was  PoLvruRMUB.  According  to  Hesiod  the 
Cyclopes  were  Titans,  sons  of  Uranns  and 
Ge,  were  3  in  number— Asgks,  STxaorKs,  and 
BaoiTTEa— and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
In  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into  Tar- 
tarus by  Cronus,  but  were  released  by  Zeus, 
and  in  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with 
thunderbolts  and  li<;htning.  Pinto  with  a  hel- 
met, and  Poseidon  with  a  trment.  They  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  fur- 
nished Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill 
Aesculopius.  A  still  later  tradition  regarded 
the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan).  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  god,  and  Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the 
neighboring  isles  were  accordingly  consid- 
erea  as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of 
Hephaestuc.  they  make  the  metal  armor  and 
ornaments  for  gods  and  heroes.  Their  num- 
ber is  no  longer  confined  to  3 ;  and  besides 
the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  we  also  And 
those  of  PntAouoN  and  Aoamab.  The  name 
Cyclopian  was  given  to  the  walls  built  of  great 
masses^  uf  unhewn  stone,  of  which  specimens 
arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and  otner  parts 
of  Greece,  and  also  in  luly.  They  were  prob- 
ably consirncted  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  later 
generations,  being  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascribed  their  building  to  a  fabulous  race  or 
Cyclopes. 


CyelopM  *t  work. 

CYCNUS  or  CYGNUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of 
Apollo  by  Hvrie,  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan. —  (2)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and 
father  of  Tenes  and  Hemlthca.  [Tknes.]  In 
the  Trojan  war  Cycnns  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
and  his  body  was  metamon^hosed  into  a 


swan.— (3)  Son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  the  Li- 
gurians,  and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Pha&- 
thon,  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

CYDIPPE  (-es).  (1)  The  mistress  of  Aeon- 
tins.    [AooNTics.] — (2)  One  of  the  Nereids. 

CYDNUS  (-i),  a  river  of  CUicia  Campcstrla, 
rising  in  the  Taurus,  and  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  coldness  of  its  waters,  in  bathing  in 
which  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life. 

CTDOnIA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Crete,  situated  on  the  N.W.  coast,  derived  its 
name  fl*om  the  CvdOmks,  a  Cretan  race,  placed 
by  Homer  in  the  W.  nart  of  the  island.  Cy- 
donia  was  the  place  from  which  quinces  {Cp- 
donia  nuUa)  were  first  brought  to  Italv,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  some  of  the  best  Cretan 
archers. 

CYLLXRUS  (-i),  a  beautiful  cenUnr,  killed 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Pirithons.  The  hone 
of  Castor  was  likewise  called  Cyllarus. 

CYLLBNB  (-es).  (1)  The  highest  mount- 
ain in  Peloponnesus  on  the  (hintiers  of  Arca- 
dia and  Acnaia,  sacred  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
who  had  a  temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to 
have  been  bom  there,  and  was  hence  called 
CyllGnlns.— (2)  A  eea^port  town  of  Blis. 

CYLON  (-onis),  an  Athenian  of  noble  fkm- 
ily,  who  gained  an  Olvmpic  victory  B.a  640. 
lie  seked  the  Acropolis,  intending  to  make 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  Pressed  bv  fam- 
ine, Cylon  and  his  adherents  were  driven  to 
take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Me^acles,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  ene- 
mies put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had 
them  in  their  power. 

CTMB  (-es),  the  largest  of  the  Aeolian  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  the  coast  of 
Aeolis.  on  a  bav  named  after  it,  Cninaeus 
(also  Elalticns)  Sinus.  It  was  the  mother  city 
of  Cumae  in  Campania. 

CYNAEGIRUS  (-!},  brother  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  11.0. 490.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were 
endeavoring  to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegirus 
pcized  one  of  their  shins  to  keep  it  back,  but 
fell  with  his  right  hana  cut  off. 

CYNESlI  Wrum)  or  CYNETES  (-nm),  a 
people,  according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in 
the  extreme  W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts, 
apparently  in  Spain. 

CYNOSARGES,  a  gymnasium,  sacred  to 
Hercules,  outside  of  Athens,  E.  of  the  city,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Athe- 
nian blood;  here  uught  Antistbenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Cynic  scbooL 

CYNOSCEPHALAE,  i.  e.  "Dog»8  Heads," 
two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  where 
Flaminlus  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  B.a  197. 

CYNOSSEMA,  "Dog*s  Tomb,"  a  promon- 
tory in  the  Thraclan  Cnersonesus  nearMady- 
tus,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Hecnba,  who  had  been  prerionsly 
changed  into  a  dog. 
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CTNOSCRA  (-ae),  an  Idaean  nymph, 
and  one  of  the  nurses  orZeas,  who  placed 
her  among  the  stars.    [Auoros.] 

CtNOStTRA  (-ne),  "Dog's  Tail,"  a 
promontory  in  Attica,  8.  of  Marathon. 

CYNTUUS  (-i),  a  mounUin  of  Delos, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  who  were  hence  called  Cynthias 
and  Cynthia  respectively. 

CYNtRiA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  ftront- 
iers  of  Ai^olis  and  Laconia,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  Argives  and  Spar- 
tans carried  on  frequent  wars,  and  which 
the  Spartans  at  length  obtained  about 
jLc.SSa 

CYNDS  (-1),  the  chief  sea-port  in  the 
territory  of  the  Locrl  OpunliL 

CTPARISSIA  (-ne),  a  town  in  Me?8e- 
nia,  on  the  W.  coa^t,  on  a  promontory  and 
bay  of  the  same  name. 

CtPXRISSUS  (i).    (1>  Son  of  Tele- 

Ehus  who,  having  inadvertently  killed 
is  favorite  stag,  was  seized  with  immod- 
erate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cy- 
prei*9.— (2)  A  small  town  in  Phocis  on  Parnas- 
sus near  Delphi. 

CYPRUS  and  CTPRUS  (-1),  a  large  Island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  S.  of  Cillcia  and  W.  of 
Syria,  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  60  miles 
in  iu  greate:>t  breadth.  It  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  largest  plain,  CiUled  the  Sala- 
mlnian  plain,  is  in  the  K  part  of  the  itnlnnd 
near  Salamis.  The  rivers  nre  little  more  than 
mountain  torrent?,  mostly  dry  in  summer. 
Cyprus  was  coloniied  both  by  the  Phoeni- 
cian!* and  the  Greeks ;  was  subiect  at  differ- 
ent times  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Romans,  of  whom  the  latter  made  it  a 
province,  B.a  58.  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venui*), 
who  Is  hence  called  Q/prw  or  Q/prfa,  and 
whose  worship  was  introduced  into  the  island 
by  the  Phoenicians. 


Copper  ProcontoUr  Cola  of  Cyprus. 

CYPSfiLA  (-6mm).  (1)  A  town  in  Arcadio 
on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.— (2)  A  town  in 
Thmce  on  the  Hebms  and  the  Egnatla  Via. 

CYPSfiLUS  (-i).  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  B.a 
dB6-426,  so  named  because  when  a  child  he 
WHS  concealed  from  the  Bacchiadae  (the  Doric 
nobility  of  C<irinth)  by  his  mother  in  a  chest 
(gy^^Xn).  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
by  his  son  Periander. 

CTRZNE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Hypseus. 
mother  of  Aristaens  by  Apollo,  was  carried 
bj  the  god  trom  Mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 


ColBt  of  Cyr«i«,  benrinfr  the  Mcrcd  Silpkium  Plant  (which  wm 
th«  chief  article  of  export). 

the  citv  of  Cyrene  derived  its  name  fi-om  her. 
—(2)  An  important  Greek  city  in  the  N.  of 
Africa,  Iviiig  between  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage.   It  was  founded  by  Battus  (u.o  G31), 
who  led  a  colony  ft-om  the  island  of  Thera, 
niul  he  and  his  descendants  ruled  over  the 
city  for  8  generations.    It  stood  SO  stadia  (8 
geog.  mileis)  ft'oro  the  coast,  nn  the  edge  of 
the  upper  of  two  terraces  of  table-laud,  at  the 
height  of  ISOO  feet  above  the  sen,  in  one  of 
the  finest  situations  in  the  world.    At  a  later 
time  Cyrene  became  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies,  and  was  eventually  formed,  with 
the  island  of  Crete,  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Cyrene  are  very  ex- 
tensive.   It  was  the  birthplace  of  Calliina- 
chus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Aristippus.   The  ter- 
ritory of  Cyrene,  called  Cyrenalca,  included 
also  the  Greek  cities  of  Barc^,  Tenchlra,  Ifes- 
pera,  and  Apollouia,  the  port  of  Cyrene.    Un- 
der the  Ptolemies,  Ilesperis  became  Berenice, 
Teuchira  whs  called  Arslnou,  and 
Bnrca  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  its 
port,  which  was  rniscd  into  a  city 
under  the  name  of  PtoleinaTs.    The 
country  was  at  that  lime  usually 
culled  Pentapolis,  from  the  6  cities 
of  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemals,  Ar- 
sinoo,  and  Berenice. 

CYRESCHATA  (-ae)  or  CTrOP- 
OLIS  (-Is),  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  on 
the  Jaxartes,  the  farthest  of  the  col- 
onies founded  by  Cyrus,  and  the  ex- 
treme city  of  the  Persian  empire: 
destroyed,  after  many  revolts,  by  Al- 
exander. 

CYRNUS  (-1),  the  Greek  name  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  from  which  is  derived  the  acUec- 
tive  CifrneiMj  used  by  the  Latin  poet«. 

CYRRHESTlCE  (-es),  the  name  given  un- 
der the  Selcucidae  to  a  province  of  Svria, 
lying  between  Commagene  on  the  N.  and  the 
plain  of  Antii>ch  on  the  S. 

CYRUS  (-1).  (1)  TuK  Elpeb,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his 
life  was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables 
and  romances.   According  to  the  legend  pre- 
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Bymbolical  FIgnr*  of  Cyrai. 

Mired  by  Herodotn?,  Cyras  was  the  son  of 
Cambyses,  a  noble  Perelun.  and  of  Mandane, 
daughter  of  the  Median  kluj?  Astyages.  In 
consequence  of  a  drenm,  which  eeemed  to 
IKirtend  that  his  grandson  shoald  be  master 
of  Asia,  Astyages  committed  the  child  as  soon 
as  it  was  born  to  UarpAgas,  with  orders  to 
kill  it.  Bat  he  delivered  the  Infant  to  n 
herdsman,  and  by  the  herdsman's  wife  the 
child  was  reared.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
gave  proof  of  his  high  descent  by  his  royal 
bearing,  and  on  being  sent  to  Astyages  was 


discovered  by  him  to  be  his  grandson.  By 
the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who  said  that  the 
dream  had  been  fttidlled  when  Cyras  was 
made  king  in  sport,  he  sent  him  to  his  par- 
en  U  in  Persia.  When  Cyras  grew  np  he  led 
the  hardv  monntaiueers  of  Persia  against  As- 
tyages, aefeated  him  in  battle,  and  took  him 
{>risoner,  n.o.  060.  The  Medes  accepted  Cvras 
or  their  king,  and  thas  the  snpremacy  which 
they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.  Cyras 
now  proceeded  to  conqaer  the  other  parts  of 
Asia.  In  546  he  overthrew  the  Lydian  mon- 
archy, and  took  Croesns  prisoner.  [Ckokscb.] 
The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  snbdned 
by  his  general  Uarpagns.  Ue  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonian  empire,  and 
took  the  capital,  Babylon,  by  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it.  so  that  his  soldiers  entered 
the  city  by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in 
638.  Snbseqnentiv  he  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  peo- 
ple, but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle. 
Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with 
hnman  blood,  that  ho  might  satiate  himself 
(she  said)  with  blood.  He  was  killed  in  629. 
He  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Cahbybes. 
Xenophon's  account  is  very  different.  He 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  grand- 
father's court,  as  serving  In  the  Median  army 
under  his  uncle  Cyaxares  II.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Astyages,  of  whom  Herodotus 
knows  nothing ;  as  making  war  upon  Baby- 
lon simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares:  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cvaxares ;  and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed.  But  Xcno- 
phon  merely  draws  a  picture  of  what  a  wise 
and  Just  prince  ought  to  be ;  and  his  account 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  history.— 
(2)  Thk  Younqkr,  the  2d  son  of  Darius  pfo- 
thus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Parysatis,  was 
appointed  by  his  father  commander  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  satrap  of 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  n.  a  407.  He 
assisted  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  large  sums  of  money  in  their  war  against 
the  Athenians.    Cyras  was  of  a  daring  and 
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ambitions  temper.  Od  the  accession  of  bis 
elder  brother  Artazerxes  MnemoD,  404.  he 
formed  the  desi^  of  dethroDiog  his  brothor. 
to  accomplish  which  he  obtained  the  aid  of 
a  force  of  13,000  Greek  mercenaries,  set  oat 
flrom  Sardls  in  the  spring  of  401,  and,  haviue 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacns,  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cnnaxa.  600 
stadia  from  Babylon.  Here  be  met  the  king's 
army.  In  the  battle  which  followed  his  Oreek 
troops  were  Tictorlons,  bat  Cyms  himself  was 
slain.  The  cliaracter  of  Cyras  is  drawn  by 
Xenophou  in  the  brightest  colors.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  his  ambition  was  gilded 
by  all  those  brilliant  qaalltlcs  which  win 
men's  hearts.— (3)  A  river  of  Armenia,  rising 
in  the  Caacasos,  flowing  throngh  Iberia,  and, 
after  forming  the  bonndarr  between  Albania 
and  Armenia,  uniting  with  the  Araxes,  and 
falling  into  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian. 

CfTIlERA  ^ae :  Cerigo),  an  Island  oiT  the 
8.E.  point  of  Laconia,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  in  the  interior,  the  harbor  of 
which  was  called  SoamdSa.  It  was  coloniised 
at  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venns) 
Into  the  island,  for  which  it  was  celebrated. 


This  goddess  was  hence  called  CrraEBAXA, 
CTTHKaais;  and,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions, it  was  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  isl- 
and  that  she  first  rose  Arom  the  foam  of  the 
sea. 

CTTHNUS  (-i:  Thermia),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 

CYHNtUM  (-1),  one  of  the  4  clUes  in  Do- 
ris, on  Pamassos. 

CTTORUS  or  -TJM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  a  commercial  settlement  of 
SInope,  stood  upon  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  celebrated  for  its  box-trees. 

CTZlCUS  (-1),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  npon  an  island  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Propontls(Snxa^  Jfarmoro).  This  island 
lay  close  to  the  shore  of  Mysia,  to  which  it 
was  nnlted  by  two  bridges,  and  afterwards 
(under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a  mole,  which 
has  accamulated  to  a  considerable  isthmns. 
The  most  noted  passages  in  its  history  are  its 
shaking  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  and  its  gallant  resistance 
against  Mlthrldates  (b.o.  7A),  which  obtained 
for  it  the  rank  of  a  **  libera  civitaa.** 


D. 


DiAB.    CDaoas.] 

DXcIA  (-ae),  as  a  Roman  province,  lay  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains, and  comprehended  the  modem  TrantyU 
vamOf  WaUaeMa^  Moidatia^  and  part  of  Utni' 
garu.  The  Daci  were  of  the  same  race  and 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Oetae,  and 
are  therefore  nsnaliy  said  to  be  of  Thraclan 
origin.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple. In  the  reign  of  Domitian  they  became 
so  formidable  under  their  king  Dxokbalub 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  purchase  a 
peace  of  them  by  the  pavment  of  tribute. 
Trajan  delivered  the  empire  ttova.  this  dis- 
grace: be  crossed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  6  years  (A.n.  101-100)  conquered  the 
country,  and  maae  It  a  Roman  province.  At 
a  later  period  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the 
Goths;  and,  as  Anielian  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  make  the  Danube  the  boundary 
of  the  empire,  he  resigned  Dacia  to  the  bar- 
iMffians,  removed  the  Roman  inhabitants  to 
Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dada  (Aureli- 
ana)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

DACTTLI  (-«mm),  fabnloos  belng^  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  iron,  and  the  art  of 
working  it  by  means  of  fire,  was  ascribed. 
Mount  Ida,  in  Phrvgla,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  toe  Dactyls,  whence  they 
are  usually  called  Idaean  Dactyls.  In  Phryg- 
la  they  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Rhea,  or  Cybele.  They  are  sometimes  con- 
foonded  or  Identified  with  the  Cnretes,  Cory- 
bantes,  and  Cabiri. 

DAEDXLUS  (-i),  a  mythical  personage, 
under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  person- 
Ued  the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of 
flcalptnie  and  architecture,  especially  among 


the  Athenians  and  Cretans.  He  is  sometimes 
called  an  Athenian,  and  sometimee  a  Cre- 
tan, on  account  of  the  long  time  he  lived  in 
Crete.  He  devoted  himself  to  scnlptore.  and 
made  great  improvements  In  the  art  He  in- 
struct^ his  sister's  son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Per- 
dix.  who  soon  came  to  surpass  him  in  skill 
ana  ingenuity,  and  Daeaalns  killed  him 
through  envy.  CPkki>ix.]  Being  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Areopagus  for  this  mnrder, 
he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his  skill 
obtained  for  him  the  fHendphIp  of  Minos.  He 
made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasl- 

ShaS ;  and  when  Paslphafi  gave  birih  to  the 
[inotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  laby- 
rinth at  Cnossns  in  which  the  monster  was 
kept.  For  his  part  in  this  aff'air,  Daedalus 
was  imprisoned  by  Minos ;  but  Pasipha(!  re- 
leased him  ;  and,  as  Minos  had  selzea  all  the 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Daedalus  procured 
wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  and  fast- 
ened them  on  with  wax.  DoAaua. j  Daeda- 
lus fiow  safely  over  the  Aegaean,  alighting, 
according  to  some  accounts,  at  Cnmae,  in 
Italy.  He  then  fied  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Cocalus.  Minos, 
who  sailed  to  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  him,  was 
slain  by  Cocalus  or  his  daughters.  Sevcrai 
other  works  of  art  were  aitrlbnted  to  Daeda- 
lus, in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  belong  to  the 
period  when  art  began  to  be  developed.  The 
name  of  DwdcUa  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  wooden  ^tatnes,  Ornamented  with  gilding, 
and  bright  colors,  and  real  drapery,  the  ear- 
liest known  forms  of  the  Images  of  the  gods. 

DXHAE  (-ftrum),  a  great  Scythian  people, 
who  led  a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent  of 
country,  on  the  B.  of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrca- 
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nfa  (which  still  bears  the  name  ot  Dagheatan). 
on  the  banks  of  the  Margns,  the  Oxos,  and 
even  the  Jaxartes. 

DALMXTiA  or  DKLMATIA  (-ne),  n  part 
of  the  conntry  along  the  B.  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic 8ea,  included  nudcr  the  general  name  of 
Illyricnni,  and  sepurntcd  fh>m  Liburnia  on 
the  N.  by  the  Titlns  {Kerka),  and  from  Greek 
IllyHa  on  the  S.  by  the  Drilo  (Drtito),  thus 
nearlv  corresponding  to  the  modem  Dalma- 
ticL  ^he  cai>itn1  was  Dalminicii  or  Dblmin- 
lUM,  from  which  the  country  derived  its  name. 
The  next  most  important  town  was  Salon  a, 
the  residence  of  Diocletian.  The  Dalmatians 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  Romans.  In  B.a  119 
their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellus,  who 
assumed,  in  consequence,  the  surname  Dal- 
maticus,  but  they  continued  independent  of 
the  Romans.  In  89  they  were  defeated  by 
Asinius  Pollio,  of  whose  DalmatieuM  triuttir- 
phtts  Horace  speaks :  but  it  was  not  till  the 
((year  23  that  ihey  were  finally  subdued  by  Sta- 
'tilius  Taurus.  They  took  part  in  the  great 
rnnnonian  revolt  under  their  leader  Bato; 
but  after  a  three-yenn*'  war  were  a^ain  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  9. 

DALMlNlUM.    [Dat.matia.] 

DAMALIS  (-is)  or  BOUS  (-i),  a  small  place 
In  Bithyuia.  on  the  shore  of  the  Thnician 
Bosporus,  N.  of  Clmlcedon ;  celebrated  by 
tradition  as  the  landing-place  of  lo. 

DlMARlTUS.    CDaiCABATUB.1 


DAMASCUS  (-1),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  existing  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  IIQ,  stood  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Coele-Syria, 
upon  both  banks  of  the  river  Chrysorrhoaa  or 
Bardiues  (Burada).  Its  fruits  were  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  in  modern  times ;  and  altogeth- 
er the  situation  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  globe.  For  a  long  period  Damascna 
was  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was  sub- 
dued by  the  As!«yriaiis,  and  passed  succes- 
sively under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians, 
the  Persians,  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
the  Romans.  It  flourished  greatly  under  the 
emperors.  Diocletian  established  in  It  a 
great  factory  for  arms ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  the  fame  of  the  Damascus  blades.  Its  po- 
sition on  one  of  the  high  roads  from  Lower  to 
Upper  Asia  gave  it  a  considerable  trade. 

DAMASIPPUS  (-1).  (1)  A  Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  Afri- 
ca, and  perished,  n.a  47. — (2)  A  contempora- 
ry of  Cicero,  who  mentions  him  as  a  lover  of 
statnes,  and  speaks  of  purchasing  a  garden 
from  Damnpippiis.  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  Damasippns  ridiculed  by  Hor- 
ace. {Sat.  ii.  3, 16,  C4.)  It  appears  from  Hor- 
ace that  Damasippns  had  become  bankrupt, 
in  consequence  or  which  he  Intended  to  put 
an  end  to  himself:  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertlnius,  and  then  turned  Stoic 
himself,  or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his 
long  beard. 
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DAMASTfiS  of  Sigenm,  a  Greek  historian, 
and  a  contemporanr  of  Herodotus  nnd  Hel- 
lanicns  of  Lesbos ;  his  works  are  lost. 

DAMlA.    [AuxESiA.] 

DAMNONII  (-Oram).  (1)  Or  Dumnonti  or 
DuuNDiai,  a  powerful  people  io  the  S.W.  of 
Britain,  inhabiting  Comtcallf  Devormhire^  and 
the  W.  part  of  Somtnetahire,  from  whom  was 
called  the  promontory  Daxmonium,  also  Ooax- 
NDM  (C.  Lizard)^  in  Cornwall.— (2)  Or  Damni^ 
a  people  in  Ii.  Britain,  inhabiting  parts  of 
Ftrthy  Argyle,  Stirling,  and  Dwnbartonshirea, 

DAMO,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and  The- 
ano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  intrusted  his  writ- 
ings, and  forbade  her  to  eive  them  to  any  one. 
This  command  she  strictly  observed,  although 
she  was  in  extreme  poverty,  and  received 
many  requests  to  sell  tnem. 

DXMOCLftS  (-is),  a  Syracusan,  one  of  the 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sins.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  fe- 
licity of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth 
and  power,  the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what 
his  happinem  really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a 
magnificent  banquet,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Damocles  saw  a  naked  sword  suspended  over 
his  head  by  a  single  horse-hair— a  sight  which 
qnickly  dispelled  all  his  visions  of  happinesa. 
The  story  is  alluded  to  by  Horace.  {Carm, 
iii.1,17.) 

DlMON  (-5nl8).  (1)  Of  Athens,  a  celebra- 
ted musician  and  Sophist,  a  teacher  of  Pericles, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  He  was  said  to  have  been  also  a 
teacher  of  Socrates. — (2)  A  Pythagorean,  and 
friend  of  Puiivtias  (not  Pythias).  When  the 
latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot  against 
Dionysius  L  of  Svracnse,  he  obtained  leave 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  his  domestic  affairs,  upon  Damon 
offering  himself  to  be  put  to  death  Instead  of 
his  fHend,  should  he  fail  to  return.  Phlntias 
arrived  just  in  time  to  redeem  Damon ;  and 
Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  this  instance 
of  friendship  on  both  sides  that  he  pardoned 
the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  admitted  as 
a  third  into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 


DANA  (-ae),  a  great  city  of  Cappadocia, 
probably  tne  same  as  the  Inter  Ttana. 

DAnAG  (-es),  daaehter  of  Acrisius,  king  of 
Argos,  was  confined  oy  her  father  in  a  brazen 
tower,  because  an  oracle  had  declared  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  sun  who  should 
kill  his  grandfather.  But  here  she  became 
the  mother  of  Perseus  by  Zeus  (Jupiter],  who 
visited  her  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  thus 
mocked  the  precautions  of  the  King.  Acrisius 
shut  up  both  mother  and  child  in  a  chest, 
which  ne  cast  into  the  sea ;  but  the  chest 
floated  to  the  island  of  Seriphns,  where  both 
were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to  the  ftilflllment 
of  the  oracle,  see  Pebssus.  An  Italian  legend 
related  that  Danad  came  to  Italv,  built  the 
town  of  Ardea,  and  married  Pilumnns,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Daunus,  the 
ancestor  of  Tnmus. 

DiNXl.    [Dawaus.] 

DXnXIDES  (-urn),  the  60  daughters  of  Dan- 
aus.    [Dana us.] 

DANlLA  (-orum),  a  city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trocmi,  in  the  N.K  of  Galatia,  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  Mithrldatic  war  as  the 
place  where  Lucullus  resigned  the  command 
to  Pompey. 

DANAPRIS.      [BOBYBTHKNK&l 

DANASTRia    [Tyuas.] 

DANIUS  (-i),  son  of  Belns,  and  twin-broth- 
er of  Aegyptus.  Bel  us  had  assigned  Libya  to 
Danaiis,  but  the  latter,  fearing  his  brother 
and  his  brother's  sons,  ded  with  his  60  daugh- 
ters to  Argos.  Here  he  was  elected  king  oy 
the  Argives  in  place  of  Gelanor,  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  story  of  the  murder  of  the  60 
sons  of  Aegyptas  by  the  60  daughters  of  Dan- 
afis  (the  Danaides)  Is  given  under  Axqtptus. 
There  was  one  exception  to  the  murderous 
deed.  The  life  of  Lyncens  was  spared  by  his 
wife  Hypermnestra;  and  according  to  the 
common  tradition  he  afterwards  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  fatner-in- 
law,  Danatis.  According  to  the  poets  the 
Danaides  were  punished  in  Hades  by  being 
compelled  everlastingly  to  pour  water  into  a 
sieve.    From  Danaiis  the  Argives  were  called 


Daiuidw.    (Viwonti,  Mat.  Plo  Clun.,  toI.  4,  Ur.  36.) 

DAMOXfiNTJS  (-i),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  I  Danai,  which  name,  like  that  of  the  Argives, 
of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  oi  the  I  was  often  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  collect* 
middle.  1  ive  Greeks. 
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DlNttBtUS  (-i :  Danube^  in  Germ.  D<mau\ 
ealled  Ibtsb  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Europe,  rising  in  M.  Abnoba,  the 
Black  Forest,  and  CaUiug  into  the  Black  Sea 
after  a  conrse  of  1770  miles.  The  Danube 
formed  the  N.  boundary  of  the  empire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  that  Daoia  was  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  Roman  period  the 
npper  part  of  the  river  trom  its  source  as  far 
as  Vienna  was  called  Danubins,  while  the 
lower  part  to  its  entrance  in  the  Black  Sea 
was  named  later. 

DAPHNB  (-es).  (L)  Daughter  of  the  river- 
ffod  Penens,  in  Thessalv,  was  pursued  by 
Apollo,  who  was  charmed  by  her  oeantj ;  but 
AS  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by 
him,  she  prayed  for  aid,  and  was  metamor^ 
phoeed  into  a  lanrel-tree  iidtpvn),  which  be- 
came in  conseouence  the  fovorite  tree  of 
Apolla— (2)  A  Deauiifhl  spot,  6  miles  S.  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  to  which  It  formed  a  sort  of 
park  or  pleasure  garden.  It  was  celebrated 
lor  the  grove  and  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo. 

DAPHNIS  (-Idis),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  son 
of  Hermes  (Mercury)  bv  a  nymph,  was  taught 
by  Pan  to  play  on  the  flute,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry.  A  I^aiad 
to  whom  he  proved  faithless  puninhed  him 
with  blindness,  whereupon  his  father  Hermes 
translated  him  to  heaven. 

DARDlNI  (-drum),  a  people  In  Upper  Hoe- 
sla,  occupying  part  of  Illyricum. 

DARDXnIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  of  the 
Troad,  lying  along  the  Hellespont,  S.W.  of 
Abydos,  and  adjacent  to  the  territory  of  Oinm. 
Its  people  (Dardani)  appear  in  the  Trqjan 
war.  under  Aeneas,  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  in- 
terchanged, especially  by  the  Roman  poets. 
— <2)  A  city  in  this  (Ustrict  See  Dardanos, 
No.  8. 

DARDANUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Electra,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  tne 
Trojans,  and  through  them  of  the  Romans. 
The  Greek  traditions  usually  made  him  a 
king  in  Arcadia,  from  whence  he  emigrated 
first  to  Samothrace,  and  afterwards  to  Asia, 
where  he  received  a  tract  of  land  (h)m  king 
Tencer.  on  which  he  built  the  town  of  Darda- 
nia.  His  grandson  Tros  removed  to  Troy  the 
Palladium,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father. According  to  the  Italian  traditions, 
Dardanos  was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etrus- 
can prince  of  Corythus  (Cortona) ;  and,  as  in 
the  Greek  tradition,  he  afterwards  emigrated 
to  Phrygla.--(2)  Also  DARDAMim  and  -ium,  a 
Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hellespont  18 
Roman  miles  f^om  Ilium,  built  bv  Aeolian 
colonists,  at  some  distance  fW)m  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  Dardania.  From  Dardanns 
•rose  the  name  of  the  Cantlea  of  the  DardO' 
nelU»j  after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now 
called. 

DlRfiS  (-^tis),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can) at  Troy,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  to  whom 
was  ascribed  in  antiquity  an  Diad,  believed 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems. 
This  work,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  com- 
posiUon  of  a  Sophist,  is  lost ;  but  there  is  ex- 
tant a  Latin  work  in  prose  in  44  chapters,  on 


the  destruction  of  Trov,  bearing  the  title  Da- 
retia  Phrygii  de  Jixeidio  Trcjae  HUtoria^  and 
purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  work  of 
Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin ;  and 
it  is  supposed  bv  some  to  have  been  written 
even  as  late  aa  the  ISih  century. 

DiRlUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Persia.  d.o.  621- 
485,  son  of  Hvstaspes,  was  one  of  the  7  Per- 
sian chiefis  wno  destroyed  the  usurper  Smb»> 
ms.  The  7  chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of  them 
whose  horse  neighed  first  at  an  appointed 
lime  and  plnce  should  become  king ;  and  as 
the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first,  he  was  de- 
clared king.  He  divided  the  empire  into  20 
satrapies,  assigning  to  each  its  amount  of 
tribute.  A  few  years  after  his  accession  the 
Babylonians  revolted,  but  after  a  siege  of  SO 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem 
of  ZoPYBUB.  about  610.  He  then  invaded 
Scythia,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
modem  Russia,  but  after  losing  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  by  famine,  and  being  unable  to 
meet  with  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat. On  his  return  to  Asia,  he  sent  part  of 
his  forces,  underMegabazns,  to  subdue  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  snbject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  most  important 
event  in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  war  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  this 
war  belongs  to  the  biographies  of  other  men. 

[AbISTAOOBAS,   HiSTIAEUS,   MABDOMinS,  HlL- 

TiADBa]  In  601  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted ; 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who 
burned  Sardis,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostili- 
ty of  Darius.  Darius  sen  t  against  the  Greeks 
Mardonius  in  498,  and  afterwards  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  who  sustained  a  memorable  de- 
fisat  by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  480.  Dft> 
rins  now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force 
of  his  empire  for  the  pnrpose  of  subduing 
Greece :  but,  after  8  years  of  preparation,  his 
attention  was  called  off  by  the  rebellion  of 
Egypt  He  died  in  488,  leaving  the  execution 
of  his  plans  to  his  son  Xbrxxs.— ^  King  of 
Persia,  424-406,  named  Oohub  before  his  »> 
cession,  and  then  snmamed  Nothvs,  or  the 
Bastardy  from  his  being  one  of  the  bastard 
sons  of  Artaxerxes  L  He  obtained  the  crown 
by  putting  his  brother  Sogdianus  to  death, 
ana  married  Parysatis,  by  whom  he  bad  S 
sons,  Artaxerxes  IL,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was  governed  by 
eunnchs,  and  the  weakness  of  his  government 
was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections  of  his 
satraps.— (3)  Last  king  of  Persia,  886-831, 
named  Codomamvs  before  his  accession,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  bv  Bagoas,  after  the 
murder  of  Absks.  The  history  of  his  conquest 
bv  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  death,  is 
given  in  the  life  of  Albxakdkb. 

DASSARRTII  (-Oram),  or  DASSARITAB, 
DASSARETAE  (-ftrum),  a  people  in  Greek 
Dlvria  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia;  their 
chief  town  was  Ltchmidub,  on  a  hill,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  lake  LvoflKms,  which  was  so 
called  after  the  town. 

DATlMSS  (-is),  a  distingnished  Persian 

SBueral,  a  Carian  by  birth,  was  satrap  of  Ci- 
cia  under  Artaxerxes  n.  (Mnemon),  bat  re* 
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▼olted  against  the  king.  He  defeated  the 
generale  who  were  eeot  against  him.  hnt  was 
at  length  asaaaslnated,  u.a  869.  Cornelins 
Nepoe,  who  haa  written  his  life,  calls  him  the 
bravest  and  most  able  of  all  barbarian  gener- 
als, except  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 

DJLTIS  (-is),  a>  Hede,  commanded,  along 
with  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  army  which 
was  defeated  at  Marathon,  B.a  480. 

DATUM  or  DATUS  (-i),  a  Thracian  town, 
on  the  Stiymonic  gnlf,  subject  to  Macedonia, 
with  gold  mines  m  Monnt  Pangaeas,  in  the 
neighborhood,  whence  came  the  proverb,  a 
^  Datnm  of  good  things." 

DAUUS  (-Idis)  or  DAULlA  (-ae),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Phoci&  sitnated  on  a  lofty  hilL 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of 
the  Thracian  king  TsRExm,  and  as  the  scene 
of  the  tragic  story  of  Puilomkla  and  Pboonk. 
Hence  Daulias  is  the  surname  both  of  Procne 
and  Philomela. 

DAUNlA.    [Afulia.] 

DAUNUS  M),  son  of  Pilnmnns  and  Danafi, 
wife  of  Venilia,  and  ancestor  of  Tnmns. 

DfiCftBALUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  king  of  the 
Dadans,  to  whom  Domitian  paid  an  annnal 
tribute.  He  was  defeated  by  Tn^an,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  whereupon  Dacia  oe- 
came  a  Roman  province,  a.d.  106. 

DSCSLBA  or  -lA  (-ae).  a  demus  of  Attica, 
H.W.  of  Athens,  on.  the  borders  of  Boeotia, 
H2 


near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissns,  seized  and 
fortified  by  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

DECETiA  (-ae :  Denize),  a  city  of  the  Aedul, 
in  Gallia  Lngdnnensis,  on  an  island  in  the 
Liger  (Loire). 

DECIDIUS  8AXA.    [Saxa.] 

DKClUS  (-1)  MtTS  (Mfiris),  P..  plebeUns. 
(1)  Consul  B.a  840  with  T.  Manlius  Torqna- 
tns,  in  the  great  Latin  war.  Each  of  the  con- 
suls had  a  vision  in  the  night  before  fighting 
with  the  Latins,  announcing  that  the  general 
of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 
devoted  to  death.  The  consuls  thereupon 
agreed  that  the  one  whose  wing  first  began 
to  waver  should  devote  himself  and  the  army 
of  the  enemv  to  destruction.  Decius  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  which  began  to  give 
way;  whereupon  he  devoted  himself  and  the 
army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction,  then  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain, 
leaving  the  victory  to  the  Romans.— (2)  Son 
of  the  preceding,  4  times  consul,  imitated  the 
example  of  his  rather  by  devoting  himself  to 
death  at  the  battle  of  Sentinnm,  b.o.  805.— <3) 
Son  of  No.  S,  consul  in  279,  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus. 

DfiClUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  249-^1. 
a  native  of  Pannonia.  and  the  successor  of 
Philippus,  whom  he  slew  in  battle.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Goths,  together  with  his 
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Bon,  in  251.  In  his  reijfn  the  Christians  were 
persecuted  with  great  Mverity. 
DfiCt^MXTES  AGRI.  CAgei  Deoumatm.] 
DEIXNIRA  (-ae),  danghter  of  Althaea  and 
Oeneu8,  and  sister  of  Meleager.  Achelons  and 
Hercules  both  loved  Deianfra,  and  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  Hercules  was  victori- 
ous, and  she  became  his  wife.  She  was  the 
unwilling  cau^e  of  her  husband's  death  bv 
presenting  him  with  the  poisoned  robe  which 
th«  cenUnr  Messns  gave  her.  In  despair  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    For  details,  see 

HBROULKa 

DBIDIMT  A  (-ae),  daughter  of  Lrcomedes, 
in  the  island  of  Seyms.  When  Achilles  was 
concealed  there  in  maiden's  attire,  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neop- 
tolemns. 

DBIOCfiS  (-is),  first  king  of  Media,  after 
the  Medes  bad  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of 
the  Assyrians,  reigned  11.0. 709-4(56.  He  built 
the  city  of  Bcbatana,  which  he  made  the  royal 
residence.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  bod, 
Pbbaobtes. 

DBIONlDfiS  (-ac),  son  of  Delone,  by  Apol- 
lo, i.  e.  Miletus. 

DBIOtXRUS  (-i),  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  ad- 
hered to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  against 
Mithridates,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  senate 
with  the  title  of  king.  In  the  civil  war  he 
sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  ii.a  43.  He  is  remarka- 
ble as  having  been  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in 
the  speech  (pro  liege  Deiotaro)  still  extant. 

DEIPUOBB  (-es),  the  Sibyl  at  Cumae, 
daughter  of  Glaucns.    LSioylla.] 

DBIPHOBUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba, who  married  Helen  after  the  death  of 
Paris.  On  the  capture  ot  Troy  bv  the  Greeks 
he  was  slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Mene- 
lans. 

DlUTUM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Boeo- 
tia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  near  the  Attic 
frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of  Apollo  sim- 
ilar to  that  at  Delos.  Here  the  Athenians 
were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians,  B.a  424. 

DEUUS  <-i)  and  DELIA  (-ae),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana)  respectively, 
ft'om  the  island  of  Dklob. 

DELOS  or  DELUS  (-1),  the  smallest  of  the 
islands  calied  Cyclades,  in  the  Aegaeau  sea. 
According  to  a  legend,  it  was  called  out  of 
the  deep  Dy  the  trident  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), but  was  a  floating  island  until  Zens 
(Jupiter)  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  se- 
cure resting-place  to  Leto  (Latoua)  for  the 
birth  of  Apolio  and  Artemis  (Diana).  Hence 
it  became  the  most  holy  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo.  We  lenrn  fh)m  history  that  Delos 
was  peopled  by  louians,  for  whom  it  was  the 
chief  centre  ofpolitical  and  religious  union, 
in  the  time  of  Homer.  It  was  afterwards  the 
common  treasury  of  the  Greek  confederacy 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia ;  bnt  the 
treasury  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Athens. 
It  was  long  subject  to  Athens;  but  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  commerce,  which  was  in- 


creased by  the  downfall  of  Corinth,  when  De- 
los became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trsde 
in  slaves.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyn- 
thus  (whence  the  god's  surname  of  Cynthius). 
It  conuined  a  temple  of  Leto,  and  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo.  With  this  temple  were 
connected  games,  called  Delia,  which  were 
celebrated  every  4  years,  and  were  said  to 
have  l>een  founded  by  Theseus.  A  like  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  sacred  embassy  {Theoria) 
which  the  Athenians  sent  to  Delos  every  yeafi 
The  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the 
preservation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  island; 
and  its  sanctity  secured  it,  though  wealthj 
and  nnfortilSed,  from  plunder. 


Cola  oTDvloa. 

DELPHI  (-«mm :  Kcutri)^  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo. 
It  was  situated  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  S. 
slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  its  site  resem- 
bled the  cavea  of  a  great  theatre.    It  was  shut 


in  on  the  N.  by  a  barrier  of  rocky  mountains, 
which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into  2  great 
cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  between  which 


issued  the  waters  of  the  Castalian  spring.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  was  hence  called  the  **  navel  of  the 
eartiu"  It  was  originally  called  Pttho,  by 
which  name  it  is  alone  mentioned  in  Homer. 
Delphi  was  colonized  at  an  early  period  by 
Doric  settlers  flrom  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lycorua,  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  distin- 
guished families  of  Doric  origin.  From  them 
were  taken  the  chief  roagistratM  and  the 
priests.  The  temple  of  Apollo  contained  im- 
mense treasures  •  for  not  only  were  rich  of- 
ferings presented  to  it  by  kings  and  private 
persons,  but  many  of  the  Greel  states  had  in 
the  temple  separate  tAsaaurt,  in  which  theT 
deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security,  many  of 
their  valuable  treasures.  In  the  centre  of  the 
temple  there  was  a  small  opening  in  the 
ground,  from  which,  fl'om  time  to  time,  an 
intoxicating  vapor  arose.  Over  this  chasm 
there  stooda  tripod,  on  which  the  priestess, 
called  Pythia,  took  her  seat  whenever  the  or- 
acle was  to  be  consulted.  The  words  which 
she  uttered  after  inhaling  the  vapor  were  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  revelations  of  Apollo. 
They  were  carefhlly  written  down  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hex- 
ameter verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come 
to  consult  the  oracle.    If  the  Pythia  spoke  in 

ftrose,  her  words  were  immediately  tnmed 
uto  verse  by  a  poet  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  oracle  is  saia  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  its  having  thrown  into  convul- 
sions some  goats  which  had  strayed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  The  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated  at  Delphi,  and  it  was  one  of  the  S 
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places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonlc  coan- 

DKLTA.    [AiOYPTim.] 

DEMlDfiS  (-i»),  an  Athenian  orator,  who 
belonf^ed  to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  pnt 
to  death  by  Antipater  in  b.o.  818. 

DEMlRlTUS  or  DXmXRITUS  (-1).  m 
Kin^  of  Sparta,  reig^ned  from  about  B.a  610 
to  491.  He  was  deposed  by  his  collea^e 
Cleomenes,  d.o.  491,  and  thereupon  repaired 
to  the  Persian  conrt^here  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  DarinsL  He  accompanied  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended 
the  kinf^  not  to  rely  too  confidently  npon  his 
countless  hosts. —(2)  A  merchant  noble  of 
Corinth,  who  settled  afterwards  in  Btmria, 
and  became  the  father  of  Aruns  and  Lncnmo 
(Tarquinins  Priscins). 

DEMSTER,  called  CfiRSS  (-im  by  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  her 
name  probably  signified  Mother -Earth  (yh 
iiSrrnp).  She  was  the  protectress  of  agricnlt- 
nre  and  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Cronns  (Saturn)  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Persenhftnfi  (Proserpine). 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had 
promised  Persephone  to  Aldonens  (Pluto) ; 
and  while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gath- 
ering flowers  in  the  I^vsian  plain  in  Asia,  the 
earth  suddenly  opened,  and  she  was  carried 
off  by  Aldonens.  After  wandering  for  some 
days  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
learned  firom  the  Sun  that  it  was  Aidoueus 
who  had  carried  her  oft  Thereupon  she  quit- 
tad  Olympus  in  anger  and  dwelt  npon  earth 


among  men.  conferring  blessings  wherever 
she  was  kindly  received,  and  severely  punish- 
ing those  who  repulsed  her.  In  this  manner 
she  came  to  Celeus,  at  Eleusis.  [Cklkcb.]  As 
the  goddess  still  continued  angry,  and  did  not 
allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits,  Zeus 
sent  Hermes  (Mercury)  Into  the  lower  world 
to  fetch  back  Persephone.  Aldonens  con- 
sented, but  gave  Persephone  part  of  a  pome- 
granate to  eat.  Demeter  returned  to  Olym- 
pus with  her  dangbter,  but  as  the  latter  had 
eaten  in  the  lower  world,  she  was  obliged  to 
spend  one  third  of  the  year  with  Aldonens. 
continuing  with  her  mother  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  fruit 
again.  This  is  the  ancient  legend  as  preserved 
iu  the  Homeric  hymn,  but  itls  varionsly  mod- 
ified in  later  traditions.  In  the  Latin  poeta 
the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near  Euna,  in  Sicily ; 
and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone  seen  Per- 
sephone eat  any  thing  in  the  lower  world,  re- 
vealed the  fact,  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  [.^soalaphus.]  The 
meaning  of  the  legend  is  obvious :  Persepho- 
ne, who  is  carried  off  to  the  lower  world,  is 
the  seed-corn,  which  remains  concealed  in  the 
ground  part  of  the  year ;  Persephone,  who  re- 
turns to  her  mother,  is  the  com  which  rises 
ttom  the  ground,  and  nourishes  men  and  ani- 
mals. Later  philosophical  writers,  and  per- 
haps the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  disap- 
pearance and  return  of  Persephone  to  the 
burial  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortal- 
ity of  his  sonl.— The  other  legends  about  De- 
meter are  of  Icps  importance.  To  escape  the 
pursuit  of  Po8eldun  she  changed  herself  into 
a  mare,  but  the  god  effected  his  purpose,  and 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
horse  Arion.    [Abion,  2.]— She  fell  in  love 
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with  laBloD.  and  lay  with  him  in  a  thrlce- 

? lowed  Held  in  Crete  ;  their  oflkpring  was 
'Intns  {Wealth).  [Iasioic.]  —  She  pnnished 
with  fearfal  haneer  Erysichthon,  who  had  cat 
down  be:  eacred  grove.  [Ertbiohthon.]  In 
Attica  Demeter  was  worshiped  with  great 
pplendor.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  ng- 
ncnlture  was  first  practiced  in  their  country, 
and  that  Triptolemns  of  Elensis.  the  favorite 
of  Demeter,  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
plow  and  sowed  com.  [Triptolxmus.]  Ev- 
ery year  at  Athens  the  festival  of  the  Eleuainia 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  tiiese  goddesses. 
The  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  also 
celebrated  in  her  honor  as  well  at  Athens  as 
In  other  parts  of  Greece ;  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introdactlon  of  the  laws 
and  the  regulations  of  civilized  life,  which 
were  ascribed  to  Demeter,  since  agricaltnre 
Is  the  basis  of  civilization.— In  works  of  art 
Demeter  is  represented  in  fhll  attire.  Around 
her  head  she  wears  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or 
a  simple  ribbon,  and  in  her  hand  she  holds  a 
sceptre,  corn-ears  or  a  Doppy,  sometimes  also 
a  torch  and  the  mystic  oasket.    The  Romans 


DcButer  (CerM).    (Mtu.  Bor.,  vol.  9,  Ut.  35.) 

received  from  Sicily  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  or  Ceres.  They 
celebrated  in  her  honor  the  festival  of  the  Ce- 
realift.  She  was  looked  upon  by  the  Romans 
much  in  the  same  light  as  Tellns.  Pigs  were 
sacriticed  to  both  divinities.  Her  worship 
received  considerable  political  importance  at 
Rome.  The  property  of  traitors  against  the 
republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  depositea  in 
her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people. 

DBMETRIAS  (-idis),  a  town  in  Magnesia, 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 


Pagasaean  bay,  founded  bv  Demetrius  Poll- 
orcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
loci  us  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

DEMETRIUS  (-i).    L  Kingn  qf  Maeed<mia. 
— (1)  Snniamed  Pouosoktes  or  the  Besieger, 


Cola  of  D«n«trias  PoUorcetM. 


son  of  Antigonns,  klne  of  Asia,  and  Strato- 
nice.  At  an  early  age  ne  gave  proofs  of  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  and  during  his  father's 


lifetime  was  engaged  in  constant  campaigns 
aerainst  either  Caseander  or  Ptolemy.  In  nis 
siege  of  Rhodes  (b.o.805)  he  constructed  those 
gigantic  machines  to  assail  the  walls  of  the 
city  which  gave  him  the  surname  of  Pollor- 
cetes.  He  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Rhodians  (SM).  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  C&ther  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (801), 
the  fortunes  of  Demetrius  were  for  a  time  un- 
der a  cloud ;  but  in  2M  he  was  acknowledged 
as  king  by  the  Macedonian  army,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  possession  of  Macedonia 
for  T  years,  in  28T  he  was  deserted  by  his 
own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhiis  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia, 
and  after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and 
misfortune,  was  at  length  obliged  to  surren- 
der himself  prisoner  to  Selencns  (28<S).  That 
king  kept  him  in  confinement,  but  did  not 
treat  him  with  harshness.  Demetrius  died  in 
the  8d  year  of  his  Imprisonment  and  the  56th 
of  his  age  (218).  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  of  bis  time,  being  a  man 
of  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  ezeca- 
tlon  of  his  schemes.  His  besetting  sin  was 
unbounded  licentiousness.— (2)  Son  of  Antig- 
onns Oonatas.  reigned  b.o.  839-229. 

II.  Kinga  o/  Sr/Ha.—(1)  Sotkb  (reigned  B.a 
1G2-159),  was  the  son  or  Selencns  lY.  Philopa- 
tor  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
While  vet  a  child  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  where  be  remained 
until  he  was  28  years  of  age.  He  then  fled  to 
Syria,  and  was  received  as  king  by  the  Syr- 
ians. An  impostor  named  Balas  raised  an 
insurrection  against  him  and  slew  him.  He 
left  2  sons,  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended 
the  throne.— (2)  Nioatob  (b.o.  146-142,  and 
again  128-186),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  de- 
feated Balas,  and  recovered  his  kingdom; 
but,  having  rendered  himself  odious  to  his 
subjects  by  his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was 
driven  out  of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  who  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander  Balas, 
as  a  pretender  against  him.  Demetrius  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  marched  against 
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the  Parthlaof,  by  whom  he  waa  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  138.  He  remained  as  a  cap- 
tive In  Parthia  10  year?.  Demetrius  again 
obtained  posseesion  of  the  pyriau  throne  in 
188 ;  bat  while  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  Ptulcmy  Physcon  set  np 
against  him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebin a, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to 
fly.  He  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  assassin- 
aied,  186w 

IIL  J4terarj/, —TtUkJJCRKVSt  so  called  ttom 
his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerne, 
where  he  was  bom  abont  B.a  846.  His  par- 
ents were  poor,  bat  by  bis  talents  and  perse- 
Terance  he  rose  to  the  highest  honors  at  Ath- 
ens, and  became  distinffoished  both  as  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet 
The  goTemment  of  Athens  was  mtmsted  to 
him  by  Cassander  in  317,  the  doties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  extraordinary  distinction. 
When  Demetrlos  Poliorcetes  approached  Ath- 
ens in  307  Phalerens  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight.  He  settled  at  Alexandria  In  Bgypt,  and 
exerted  some  influence  in  the  foandation  of 
the  Alexandrine  library.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name. 

DlMOCSDSS,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Crotona.  He  practiced  medicine  snccessively 
at  Aegina,  Athens,  and  Samoa.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  Polycrates  in  b.o.  OSO, 
and  was  sent  to  Sasa  to  the  conrt  of  Darios. 
Here  he  acaaired  great  reputation  by  caring 
the  king's  root  ana  the  breast  of  the  qneen 
Atoflsa.  Notwithstanding  his  honors  at  the 
Persian  conrt,  he  was  always  desirous  of  re- 
toming  to  his  native  country.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  he  procured  bv  means  of  Atoesa 
that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  to  ascertain 
In  what  parts  it  might  be  most  snccessfhlly 
aUacked.  At  Tarentam  he  escaped,  and  set- 
tled at  Crotona,  where  he  married  the  daogh- 
ter  of  the  famous  wrestler,  Mila 

DlMOCRlTUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace 
abont  B.C.  46a  He  spent  the  large  inheritance 
which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into  dis- 
tant conntries  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honorable 
character.    He  died  in  801  at  a  very  advanced 

S:e.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  deprived 
mself  of  his  fight  that  he  might  be  less  dis- 
turbed in  his  pursuits ;  but  it  Is  more  proba- 
ble that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  oy  too 
severe  application  to  stndv.  This  loss,  how- 
ever, did  not  disturb  the  cneerfhl  disposition 
of  his  mind,  which  prompted  him  to  look  in 
all  circumsunces  at  the  cheerfhl  side  of 
things,  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  that 
he  alwavs  laughed  at  the  follies  of  men.  His 
knowleage  was  most  extensive.  It  embraced 
not  only  the  natural  sciences^mathematics, 
meebanicv,  grammar,  music,  and  philosophy 
—but  various  other  useful  arts.  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admlxtnre  of  the  local  peculiar- 
ities of  Abdera.  They  are  nevertheless  much 
praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the  liveliness 
of  their  style,  and  are  In  this  respect  com- 
pared even  with  the  works  of  Plato.  Demoo- 
ntoa  waa  the  foonder  of  the  atomic  theory. 


DEMOPHC^N  or  DEMOPHOON  (-ontis). 
(1)  Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanirn,  whom  Deme- 
ter  wished  to  make  immorul.  For  details, 
see  Cklxus.— (2)  Son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeks  against  Tronr,  and 
on  his  return  gained  the  love  of  rbyllis, 
daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Slthon,  and 
promised  to  marrv  her.  Before  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated,  be  went  to  Attica  to  settle 
his  affairs,  and  as  he  tarried  longer  than 
Phyllis  had  expected,  she  thought  that  she 
was  forgotten,  and  pnt  an  end  to  ner  life ;  but 
she  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree.  Demo- 
phon  became  king  of  Athens. 

DEMOSTHENES  (-is).  <1)  Son  of  Alcis- 
thenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.o.  4^  he  rendered 
important  assistance  to  Cleon  in  makins  pris- 
oners of  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of  Spnac- 
teria.  In  418  be  was  sent  with  a  large  fleet 
to  Sicily  to  assist  Nicias ;  bat  both  command- 
ers were  defeated,  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Syractisans.— (2)  The 
greatest  of  Athenian  orators,  was  the  son  of 
Demosthenes,  and  was  bom  in  the  Attic  de- 
mos of  Paean  ia,  about 
B.0. 386.  At  7  years  of 
age  he  lost  his  father, 
who  left  him  and  hia 
younger  sister  to  the 
care  of  guardians,  who 
neglected  him  and 
squandered  his  prop- 
erty. When  he  was  «0 
years  of  age  Demos- 
thenes accused  Apho. 
bus,  one  of  his  guard- 
ians, and  obtained  a 
verdict  in  his  ihvor. 
Emboldened  by  this 
success,  Demosthenes 
ventured  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly. 
His  flrst  effort  was  unsnccessftal,  but  he  was 
encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Satyras, 
who  gave  him  instmction  in  action  and  dec- 
lamaUon.  In  becoming  an  orator,  Demoe- 
thenes  had  to  straggle  asrainst  the  greatest 
physical  disadvantages.  His  voice  was  weak 
and  his  utterance  defective;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  unwearied  exertions  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  obstacles  whidi 
nature  had  placed  in  his  way.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  he  spoke  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to 
cure  himself  of  stammering;  that  he  repeated 
verses  of  the  poeta  as  he  ran  up  hill,  to 
strengthen  his  voice ;  that  he  declaimed  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  confhsion  of  the  popular  assembly; 
that  he  lived  for  months  in  a  cave  under 

Sound,  engaged  in  constantly  wriUng  ont 
e  history  of  Thncydides,  to  form  a  standard 
for  bis  own  style.  It  was  about  8S5  that  De- 
mosthenes began  to  obtain  reputation  as  a 
speaker  in  the  public  aesembly.  His  elo- 
quence soon  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  influence  which  he  acquired  he  em- 
{)loyed  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  not 
br  his  own  aggrandixement.  He  clearly  aaw 
that  Philip  had  resolved  to  subjugate  Greece, 
and  he  therefore  devoted  all  his  powers  to 
resist  the  aggreasiona  of  the  Macedonian 
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monarch.  For  14  vean  he  continaed  the 
Btniegle  against  PhllipT  and  neither  threats 
nor  Dribee  conid  torn  nim  from  his  purpose. 
It  is  troe  he  failed,  bat  the  failare  mast  not 
be  considered  his  Caolt  The  straggle  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea 
(338),  by  which  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  crashed.  Demosthenes  was  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thonsands  of  others. 
At  this  time  many  accusations  were  brought 
against  him.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  for- 
imdable  was  the  accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by 
Aeschines,  but  which  was  in  reality  directed 
agidnst  Demosthenes  himselt  Aeschines  ac- 
cused Ctesiphon  for  proposing  that  Demos- 
thenes should  be  rewarded  fur  his  services 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre.  The 
trial  was  delayed  for  reasons  unknown  to  us 
till  880,  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
**  Oration  on  the  Crown."  Aeschines  was  de- 
feated, and  withdrew  ftx)m  Athens.  [Aiscui- 
MBB.]  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those  who 
were  suspected  of  having  received  money 
from  Harpalus  in  826u  [Habpalus.]  His 
guilt  is  donbtfhl ;  bat  he  was  condemned, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  howev- 
er, he  escaped.  He  took  up  his  residence 
partly  at  Troezene  and  partly  in  Aegina. 
looking  daily  across  the  sea  to  his  belovea 
native  land.  His  exile  did  not  last  long.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  (333)  the  Greek  states 
rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia.  Demosthe- 
nes was  recalled,  and  returned  in  triamph. 
But  in  the  following  year  (3^)  the  confeder- 
ate Greeks  were  defeated,  and  he  took  refhge 
in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  in  the 
island  of  Calauria.  Here  he  was  pursued  by 
the  emissaries  of  Antipater ;  wherenpon  he 
took  poison,  which  he  had  for  some  time  car- 
ried abont  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple, 
823.  Sixty-one  orations  of  Demosthenes  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  17  were  political, 
the  most  important  being  the  12  Philippic 
orations;  49  were  Jadidal,  the  most  celebra- 
ted beingthe  orations  Against  Midias,  Against 
Leptines,  On  the  Dishonest  Conduct  of  Aes- 
chines during  his  Embassy  to  Philip,  and  On 
the  Crown ;  and  9  were  show  speeches,  both 
of  which  are  spurious,  as  also  probably  are 
some  of  the  others. 

DENTiTUS,  CCRlUS.    [Cueiub.] 

DfiO,  another  name  for  Demeter  (Ceres) ; 
hence  her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by 
the  patronymic  D66\b  and  D«din6. 

DERBS  (-es),  a  town  in  Lycaonla,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Isaurla. 

DERCfiTIS  (-is),  DERCfiTO  (-us),  also 
called  A  targatU.  a  Syrian  goddess.  She  of- 
fended Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  in  conse- 
quence inspired  her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to 
whom  she  Dore  a  daughter,  Semlramis ;  but 
ashamed  of  her  frailty,  she  killed  the  youth, 
exposed  her  child  in  a  desert,  and  threw  her- 
self into  a  lake  near  Ascalon.  Her  child  was 
fed  by  doves,  and  she  herself  was  changed 
Into  A  fl!*h.  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
shitied  her  as  a  godd^s.  The  npper  part 
of  her  statne  represented  a  beantifal  woman, 
while  the  lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of 
a  fish.    She  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon 


mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  deity  of 
the  Philistines. 

DERTONA  (-ae:  Tertona),  an  Important 
town  in  Liguria,  on  the  road  from  Genua  to 
Placentia. 

DEUCXLIQN  (-onis),  son  of  Prometheus 
and  Clymene.  king  of  Phthla,  in  Thessaly. 
When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  had  resolved  to  destroy 
the  degenerate  race  of  men,  Deucalion  and 
his  wire  Pyrrha  were,  on  account  of  their 
piety,  the  only  mortals  saved.  On  the  advice 
of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a  shiis  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during  the 
9  days*  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested, 
according  to  the  more  general  tradition,  on 
Mount  Parnassus  In  Phocls.  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis 
how  the  race  of  man  might  be  restored.  The 
goddess  bade  them  cover  their  beads  and 
tnrow  the  bones  of  their  mother  behind  them. 
After  some  doubts  respecting  the  meaning  of 
this  command,  they  agreed  in  interpreting 
the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the  stones 
of  the  eartlu  They  accordingly  threw  stones 
behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by  Deu- 
calion there  sprang  up  men,  from  those  tnrown 
by  Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descend- 
ed from  Parnassus,  built  his  first  abode  at 
Opus  or  at  Cynus,  and  became  by  Pyrrha  the 
father  of  Hellen,  Amphlctyon,  Protogenia, 
ai)d  others. 

DBVA.  a)  iChuttr),  the  principal  town 
of  the  Coroil  in  Britain,  on  the  Setela  (Xtas). 
—(2)  {Dee\  an  estuary  In  Scotland,  on  which 
stood  the  town  Dovanna,  near  the  modem 
Aberdeen. 

DIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Kazoe. 

DIABLINTBa    [Auusoi.] 

DiACRiA  (-ae),  a  mountainous  district  lo 
the  N.B.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  [Attioa.]  The  inhabitants  of 
this  district  were  the  most  democratical  of  the 
3  parties  into  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  divided  In  the  time  of  Solon. 

DlXCK)RAS  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Damagetns 
of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  celebrated  for  his  own 
victories  and  those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
in  the  Grecian  games.  He  obtained  his  Olym- 
pic victory  b.o.  4«.— (2)  Snmamed  the  Athb- 
isT,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Melos,  and  a  oisclple  of  De- 
mocritns.  In  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon 
the  popular  religion,  and  especially  upon  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  formally  ac- 
cused of  impiety,  b.o.  411,  and,  fearing  the 
results  of  a  trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  went 
first  to  Pallene,  and  afterwards  to  Corinth, 
where  he  died. 

D1S.NA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Italian  divinitr, 
whom  the  Romans  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  Her  worship  Is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  at  Rome  by  Servius  Tullius,  whe 
dedicated  a  temple  to  her  on  the  Aventlne. 
At  Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  light,  and 
her  name  contains  the  same  root  as  the  word 
(ties.  As  Dianns  (Janus),  or  the  god  of  light, 
represented  the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  goddese 
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of  light,  represented  the  moon.  The  attri- 
butes uf  the  Greek  Artemis  were  afterwards 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Diana.  For  details, 
see  ABTEJiia. 


D1S.N1UM  (-i :  Denial  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  (C  Martin)  founded  by  the  Masailians. 
Here  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  from 
which  the  town  derived  Ita  name. 

DICAKA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
lake  BistoniB. 

DfCAKARCHlA.    CPuteoli.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  geographer,  and  historian, 
a  nauve  of  Me&eaua  in  Sicily,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  a  friend  ofTheophrastns.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  only 
fragments  are  extant. 

DICTAEU8.    [Diow.] 

DICTfi  (-es),  a  mountain  In  the  B.  of  Crete, 
where  Zens  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up.  Hence  he  bore  the  surname  Die- 
taeus.  The  Roman  poets  frequently  emplov 
the  adjective  Dictaeus  as  synonymous  with 
Cretan. 

DICTTNNA  (-ae),  a  surname  both  of  Brit- 
omartis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities 
were  subsequently  identified.  The  name  is 
connected  with  dUrvovf  a  hunting-net,  and 
was  borne  by  Britomariis  and  Diana  as  god- 
desses of  the  chase. 

DICTYS  (-yis  or  yos)  CRETENSIS  (-is), 
the  reputed  author  of  an  extant  work  in  Liatin 
on  the  Trojan  war.  divided  into  6  books,  and 
entitled  ^hemena  Belli  T^rojani,  professing 
to  be  a  journal  of  the  leadiug  events  of  the 
war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  we  are  told 
that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of  Cnossus, 
who  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  the  Trojan 
war;  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire. 


DiDlUS  S ALVIUS  Jt^LIiNUS  (-i),  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
when  they  put  up  the  empire  for  safe  after 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  a.d.  193.  After  reign- 
ing two  months,  he  was  murdered  by  the  sol- 
diers when  Severns  was  marching  against  the 
dty. 

DIDO  (-ns:  tuc  -6),  also  called  Elissa,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  Tyrian  king  :&lu8,  and  sister  of 
Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  his  fiither.  Dido  was  married  to 
her  wealthy  uncle,  Acerbas,  who  was  mur- 
dered bv  Pygmalion.  Upon  this  Dido  secrete 
ly  sailed  ft-om  Tyre  with  nls  treasures,  accom- 
panied by  some  noble  I^rians,  and  passed 
over  to  Africa.  Here  she  purchased  as  much 
land  as  might  be  enclosed  with  the  hide  of  a 
bull,  but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up 
into  the  thinnest  possible  strips,  and  with 
them  she  surrounded  a  spot,  on  which  she 
built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa  (from  pipaa^  i.  e. 
the  hide  of  a  bull).  Around  this  fort  the  city 
of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  became  a  power- 
ful and  flourishing  place.  The  neighooring 
king,  Hiarbas,  jea!()us  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in  mar- 
riage, threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  aise 
of  refusal  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity 
to  her  late  husband ;  but  seeing  that  the  Car- 
thaginians expected  her  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Hiarbas,  she  pretended  to  yield 
to  their  wishes,  and  under  pretense  of  sooth- 
ing the  manes  of  Acerbas  by  expiatory  sacri- 
fices, she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  she 
stiibbed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  worshiped  oy  the 
Carthaginians  as  a  divinity.  yiri;il  hds  in- 
serted in  his  Aeneld  the  legend  of  Dido,  with 
various  modifications.  According  to  the 
common  chronology,  there  was  an  interval  of 
more  than  300  years  between  the  capture  of 
Troy  (n.a  11S4)  and  the  foundation  of  Car- 
thage (n.n.  863);  but  Virgil,  nevertheless, 
makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of  Aeneas,  with 
whom  she  falls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido,  in 
despair,  destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile. 

DlD1^MA.    [BsAivoniDAE.] 

DIESPITKR.    [JupiTBB.] 

DIOENTiA  (-ae :  Lieema),  a  small  stream 
in  Latium,  beautifully  cool  and  clear,  flowing 
into  the  Anio,  through  the  Sabine  farm  of 
Horace. 

DINARCHUS  (-i),  the  last  and  least  Im- 
portant of  the  10  Attic  orators,  was  born  at 
Corinth  about  n.o.  861.  As  he  was  a  foreign- 
er, he  could  not  come  forward  himself  as  an 
orator,  and  therefore  wrote  orations  for  oth- 
ers. He  belonged  to  the  friends  of  Phocion 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  Only  8  of  his 
speeches  have  come  down  to  us. 

DINDTMENE.    [Dinptmcs.] 

DINDtMUS  (i)  or  DINDtMA  (-5mm). 
(1)  A  mountain  in  Phrygin,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pesslnns,  sacred  to 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  Is  hence 
called  Dindymoutt.  —(2)  A  mountain  in  Mysia, 
near  Cyzicus,  also  sacred  to  C?ybele. 
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DI5CAESARBA  (-ae),  more  anciently 
SEPPHORIS,  in  Galilee,  waB  a  small  place 
until  Uerodes  Antipas  made  it  the  capital  uf 
Qalilee,  nnder  the  name  of  Diocaeearea. 

DiOCLETliNUS,  ViLfiRlUS  (-i),  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  2S4-305,  was  born  near  Saloua, 
in  Dalmatia,  in  240^  of  most  obscure  iiarciit- 
age.    On  the  death  of  Nurocriann^  he  was 

Eroclalmed  emperor  by  the  Iroopii,  2SL  That 
e  might  more  snccessftilly  repel  the  barbari- 
ans, he  associated  with  himself  Maximiunns, 
who  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Angat^tus, 
286.  Subsequently  (292)  the  empire  was  again 
divided.  Constantins  Chlorus  and  Galcrius 
were  proclaimed  Caesars,  and  the  government 
of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  between  the 
9  Angnsti  and  the  2  Caesars.  Diocletian  gov- 
erned the  Bast ;  but  after  an  anzinns  reign  of 
91  years,  he  longed  for  repose.  Accordingly 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  800,  he  abdicated  at  Nico- 
media,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague, 
Hazimian,  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Diocle- 
tian retired  to  his  native  Dalmatia.  and  pass- 
ed the  remaining  8  years  of  his  life  near  Sa- 
lona,  in  philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to 
rnral  pleasures  and  the  cultivation  of  his  gar- 
den, lie  died  in  81 8.  One  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  (803),  to 
which  he  was  instigated  by  his  colleague  Ga- 
^rios. 


Coin  of  DIocUtUn. 


DMDORUS  (-1).  (1)  Surnamed  Cronus,  a 
celebrated  dialectic  philosopher,  was  a  native 
of  lasus,  in  Caria,  and  lived  at  Alexandria  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.— (2)  Sioulus,  of 
Agyrium,  in  Sicily,  a  celebrated  historian, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  oi 
Augustus.  In  order  to  collect  materials  for 
his  history,  he  traveled  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  lived  a  long  time  at 
Rome.  His  work  was  entitled  Bibliotheca 
Hiatorioa,  The  Historical  Library^  and  was  a 
universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  the  40  books 
into  which  the  work  was  divided,  16  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  namely,  the  first  6 
books,  containing  the  early  history  of  the 
Bastern  nations,  tne  Egyptians,  Aethiopians, 
and  Greeks;  and  books  11  to  20  inclusive, 
containing  the  history  firom  the  2d  Persian 
war,  i*.a  480,  down  to  802.  Of  the  rest,  only 
fhigments  have  been  preserved.  In  his  writ- 
ings we  find  neither  method,  accuracy,  nor 
Judgment.  As  an  authority,  he  can  not  be 
relied  upon.— (3)  Of  IVre,  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
loeopher,  a  dlsdple  and  follower  of  Crltolafls, 


whom  he  succeeded  as  the  bead  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school  at  Athens.  He  fiourished  b.o. 
110. 

DIOdOTUS  (-1),  a  Stole  philosopher,  and 
a  teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  bouse  he  died, 
U.0. 69. 

DIOGSNES  (-Is).  (1)  Of  Apollonia,  in 
Crete,  a  celebrated  Ionic  philosopher,  and  a 
pnpll  of  Anazlmenea,  lived  In  the  6th  century 
u.a— (2)  The  BABVLONiAif,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  pupil  of  Chryslppus.  and  succeed- 
ed Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic 
school  at  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  3  em- 
bassadors sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  In 
1I.0. 166.— (3)  The  celebrated  Cvwio  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  SInope,  In  Pontus,  abonfc 
I1.0. 412.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent 
In  dissolute  extravagance ;  but  at  Athens  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  character  of 
Antlsthenes,  and  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished by  his  austerity  and  moroseness.  In 
summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and  In 
winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ; 
he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest 
food,  slept  in  nortlcoes  or  in  the  streets ;  and 
finallv,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  In  a  tub  belonging  to  the 
Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Motner  of  the 
Gods.  On  a  voyage  to  Aeglna  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  pirates,  and  carried  to  Crete  to 
oe  Bold  as  a  slave.  Here,  when  be  was  asked 
what  business  he  understood,  he  an- 
swered, '*  How  to  command  men."  He 
was  purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Corinth, 
who  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  Intrust- 
ed htm  with  the  care  of  his  children. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  his  cel- 
ebrated Interview  with  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
conversation  between  ihera  begun  by 
the  king's  saying,  "  I  am  Alexander  the 
Great;*'  to  which  the  philosopher  re- 
plied, "And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic** 
Alexander  then  asked  whether  he  could 
oblige  him  in  any  way,  and  received  no 
answer  except  "Yes;  you  can  stand  out  of 
the  sunshine."  We  are  Ihrther  told  that 
Alexander  admired  Diogenes  so  mnch  that 
he  said,  "If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should 
wish  to  be  Diogenes."  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth, at  the  age  of  nearly  90,  u.o.  823.— (4)  La- 
KBTius,  of  Laerte,  In  Cillcia,  probably  lived  in 
the  2d  century  after  Christ  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers  in  10  books,  which 
work  Is  still  extant. 

DiOMEDfiAB  INSt^LAB,  6  small  Islands 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  N.  of  the  promontory 
Gargannm,  in  Apulia,  named  after  Diomedes. 
[DioMKDKs.]  The  largest  of  these,  called  DIo- 
medea  Insula  or  Trimems  (TVemrtt),  was  the 
place  where  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Au- 
gustus, died. 

DlOMfiDSS  (-Is).  (1)  Son  of  T^'dens  and 
DeTpyle,  whence  he  is  c«)nstantly  called  Ty- 
dides,  succeeded  Adrastos  as  king  of  Argoe. 
^Homeric  Story.  Tydens  fell  In  tne  ezp^I- 
tion  against  Thebes,  while  his  son  Diomedes 
was  yet  a  boy ;  but  Diomedes  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  EpigonI  who  took  Thebes.  He 
went  to  Troy  with  80  shijwi,  and  was,  next  to 
Achilles,  the  bravest  hero  in  the  Greek  anny. 
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He  enjojed  the  especiil  protection  of  Atbena 
(MiDerva) :  he  foaeht  against  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  of  the  Irolans,  snch  as  Hector  and 
Aeneas,  and  even  with  the  sods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded 
both  Aphrodite  (Venus)  and  Arcs  (Mars).— 
LaUr  Stories.    Diomedcs  and  Ulysses  carried 


DIOKMdai  In  th*  wti  of  bearing  away  the  Palladium. 

off  the  palladium  ft-ora  the  cltv  of  Troy,  since 
it  was  believed  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
BO  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its  walls. 
After  the  capture  of  Troy»  he  returned  to  Ar- 

gos,  where  he  found  his  wife  Aeglalea  living 
1  adultery  with  Hippolytu?,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  Cometes  or  Cyllabaru9.  This 
misfortune  befell  him  throueh  the  anger  of 
Aphrodite.  He  therefore  quitted  Argoe,  and 
went  to  Aetolia.  He  subsequently  attempted 
to  return  to  Argoe ;  but  on  his  way  home  u 
storm  threw  him  on  the  coast  of  Daunlu,  in 
Italy.  He  married  Evippe,  the  dunghlcr  of 
DaunuH,  and  settled  in  Daunia,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  buried  In  one 
of  the  Islands  off  Cape  Qargannm,  which  were 
called  after  hlro  the  Diumedean  islands.  His 
companions  were  Inconsolable  at  his  loss,  and 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  (AveaDtomf- 
deae)f  which,  miudfUl  of  their  origin,  used  to 
fly  towards  the  Greek  ships,  but  to  avoid 
those  of  the  Romans.  A  number  of  towns  in 
the  E.  part  of  Italy  were  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Dlomedes.  A  plain  of  Apulia, 
near  Salapia  and  Cannslum,  waa  called  Dio- 
medH  Campi,  after  him.— (2)  King  of  the  Bls- 
tones,  in  Thrace,  killed  by  Hercules  on  ac- 
count of  Ills  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh. 

DiON  (-dnis),  a  Syracnsan,  son  of  Hipparl- 
nns,  and  a  relation  of  Dlonysineu  who  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  many  services  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. On  the  visit  of  Plato  to  Syracuse, 
Dion  became  an  ardent  dlsdple  of  the  philos- 
opher;  and  when  the  younger  DIonysius  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Dion  watched  with  nndis- 
ffui^d  contempt  his  dissolute  conduct,  and  so 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  youthful 
tyrant.  Dion,  aided  by  Plato,  endeavored  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  virions  course?,  but 
failed,  and  waa  banished.    He  then  retired  to 


I  Athens.  Plato  visited  Syracuse  a  third  time, 
that  he  might  secure  the  recall  of  Dion;  but 
I  failing  In  this,  Dion  determined  on  expelling 
I  the  tyrant  by  force.  In  tbia  he  succeeded; 
but  since  his  own  conduct  towards  the  Syra- 
cnsans  was  equally  tyrannical,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  assaa- 
sinated  in  his  own  house,  D.a  8&3. 

DiON  CASSIUS  (-i),  the  historian,  son  of 
a  Homan  senator ;  bom  a.d.  156,  at  Nicaea. 
in  Bithynia.  He  held  several  important  of- 
flces  under  Commodus,  Cnracalla,  and  Alex- 
ander Severus,  lSO-229,  and  afterwards  retired 
to  Camnania;  subsequeutly  he  returned  to 
Nicaea,  nis  native  town,  where  he  passed  th« 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  died.  The  chief 
work  of  Dion  was  a  History  of  Rome,  in  80 
books,  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  to 
A.n.  229.  Unfortunately,  only  a  comparative- 
ly small  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down 
to  us  entire.  From  the  86th  book  to  the  54th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces 
the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn. 
Pompey  against  Mithridates,  down  to  the 
death  of  Ai^rippa,  B.a  10.  Of  the  remaining 
books  we  have  only  the  epitomes  made  by 
Xiphilinus  and  others.  Dion  Casslus  con- 
sulted original  authorities,  and  displayed 
great  Judgment  and  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  them. 

DION  CHRYSOSTOMUS  (-1),  that  is,  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  surname  given  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  eloquence,  was  bom  at  Prusa,  la 
Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  cent- 
ury of  our  era.  He  was  well  educated,  and 
increased  his  knowledge  by  traveling.  The 
emperors  Nerva  and  'n^an  entertained  for 
him  the  highest  esteem.  He  waa  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  Soph- 
ists in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thero 
are  extant  80  of  his  orations ;  but  they  are 
rather  essuvs  on  political,  moral,  and  philo- 
sophical snojects  than  real  orations,  of  which 
they  have  only  the  form. 

DIONAEA.    [Diowx.] 

DI5NE  (-es),  a  female  Titan,  by  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  is  hence  called  Dio- 
naeOf  and  sometimes  even  Dione.  Hence 
Caesar  is  called  Dionaetts  (kusar^  because  he 
claimed  descent  bom  Venus. 

DI5NTSIUS  M).  a)  The  Elder,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  sor  of  Hermocrates,  born  b.o.  430. 
He  began  11/3  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  ofllce. 
Prompted  by  ambition,  and  possessing  natu- 
ral talent,  he  gradually  raised  himself  to  die- 
tlnction ;  and  In  B.a  405,  though  only  25  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  sole  general  at  Syra- 
cuse, with  full  powers.  From  this  period  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  or 
tyranny,  which  continued  without  interrap- 
tion  for  88  years.  He  strengthened  himself 
by  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  by  convert- 
ing the  island  Ortygia  into  a  forUfled  resi- 
dence for  himself;  and  when  thoroughly  pre- 
Eared,  commenced  the  execution  of^his  am- 
itlous  plans.  These  embraced  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  rest  of  Sicily,  the  humiliation  of 
Carthnge,  and  the  annexation  of  part  of 
southern  Italy  to  his  dominions.    In  all  thes« 
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projects  he  succeeded.  DariDg  the  last  20 
years  of  his  life  he  possessed  nii  amoniit  of 
power  aud  inflaence  far  exceedinjj  that  en- 
joyed bv  uuy  other  Greek  before  the  time  of 
Alexauder.  His  death  took  place  at  Syra- 
cuse, 867,  In  the  middle  of  a  war  with  Car- 
thage. He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Dionysius  the  younger.  The  character  of 
Dionysins  has  been  drawn  in  the  blackest 
colors  by  many  ancient  writers ;  he  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  become  a  type  of  a  tyrant  in 
its  worst  sense.  In  his  latter  years  he  be- 
came extremely  suspicious,  and  apprehensive 
of  treachery,  even  from  his  nearest  friends, 
and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  exces- 
sive precautions  to  euard  against  it.  lie 
built  the  terrible  prison  called  Lnutnmiae, 
which  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the 
part  of  Syracuse  called  Epipolae.  Dionysius 
was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  fre- 
quently entertained  at  bis  court  men  dlstin- 
gnihhed  in  literature  and  philosophy,  among 
whom  was  the  philosopher  Plato.  He  was 
himself  a  poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  — (2)  The 
Younger,  eon  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  i».o.  367.  He 
was  at  this  time  under  30  y.ars  of  age;  he 
had  been  brought  up  at  his  father's  court  in 
idleness  and  luxury,  and  was  studiously  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  ascendency  which  Dion,  and  through  his 
means  Plato,  obtained  for  a  time  over  his 
mind  was  nndermined  by  flatterers  and  the 
companions  of  his  pleasures.  Dion,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Dionysius,  returned  to  Sic- 
ily in  357,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  dethroning  him.  Dio- 
nysius, finding  that  he  could  not  successfully 
resist  Dion,  nailed  away  to  Italy,  and  thus 
lost  the  sovereignty  after  a  reign  of  12  years, 
856.  He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native 
city  of  his  mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived In  the  most  friendly  manner;  but  he 
made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Aft- 
er remaining  at  Locri  10  years,  he  obtain- 
ed possession  again  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
reigned  for  the  next  3  years,  until  Timoleon 
cnnie  to  Sicily  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities 
there  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants.  Be- 
ing nnable  to  resist  Timoleon,  he  surrendered 
the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety 
to  Corinth,  843.  Here  he  spent  tne  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition ;  and  accord- 
ing to  some  writers  was  reduced  to  support 
himself  by  keeping  a  school.  — (3)  Of  Hali- 
CARNASSUB,  a  Celebrated  Greek  rhetorician, 
lived  many  years  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  died  11.0.  7.  His  principal  work 
was  a  history  of  Rome  in  22  books,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  city  from  the  mythical 
times  down  to  b.o.  264.  Of  this  work  only  the 
first  11  books  have  come  down  to  us.  These 
prove  that  he  possessed  considerable  artistic 
skill  as  well  as  rhetorical  power,  but  was  de- 
ficient both  as  an  historian  and  as  a  states- 
man. Ho  also  wrote  various  rhetorical  and 
critical  works,  which  abound  with  the  most 
exquisite  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works 
of  the  claaaical  writera  of  Greece.     Of  these 


several  have  been  preserved — (4)  Of  Hkicao- 
i.KA,  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  at  flrtt  a  Stoic  aud  after- 
wards an  Eleatic  philosopher. 

DIONTSUS  (-i),  the  youthful,  beautiftil, 
but  efleniinate  god  of  wine.  He  i8  also  called 
both  by  Greeks  aud  Romans  Baocuub,  that 


M«rbU  HMd  of  U)«  Yoathnu  DlonynM.    (Lefd«ii.) 

is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  orig- 
inally only  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus  of  Thebes.  Before 
his  birth,  Semele  was  persuaded  by  Hera 
(Juno),  who  appeared  to  her  in  disguise,  to 
request  the  father  of  the  gods  to  appear  to 
her  in  the  same  glory  in  which  he  approach- 
ed his  own  wife  Hera.  Zeus  unwillingly 
complied,  and  appeared  to  her  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Semele,  being  seized  by  the 
flames,  gave  premature  birth  to  a  child;  but 
Zens  saved  tne  child,  sewed  him  up  in  his 
thigh,  and  thus  preserved  him  till  ne  came 
to  maturity.  After  his  birth  Dionysus  was 
brought  up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Nyaa. 
who  were  rewarded  by  Zens  by  being  placed 
as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  When  be  had 
grown  up,  Hera  drove  him  mad,  in  which 
state  he  wandered  through  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  He  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence 
proceeded  through  Syria,  then  traversed  all 
Asia,  teaching  the  inhabitants  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Asia  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  introducing  among  them  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization.  The  most  famous  part 
of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition 
to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several 
years.  On  his  return  to  Europe^  he  passed 
through  Thrace,  but  was  ill  received  oj  Ly- 
curgns,  king  of  the  Edones.  [Lyoubovb.! 
He  then  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he  com- 
pelled the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and 
to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron,  and  fearfully  punished  Penthens, 
who  attempted  to  prevent  bi«  worship.   [Pjui* 
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TIm  Tovthfbl  Baeeltai.    (Z^ovrrt.) 

razuB.]  Dionysus  next  went  to  Arsos,  where 
the  people  first  refused  to  acknowiedgre  tiim, 
bat  after  ponishing  ttie  women  with  frenzy, 
he  was  recognized  as  a  god.  His  last  feat  was 
performed  on  a  voyage  from  Icaria  to  Nazos. 
He  hired  a  ship  which  l>elonged  to  Tyrrheni- 
an pirates ;  bat  the  men,  instead  of  landing 
at  Nazos,  steered  towards  Asia,  to  sell  him 
there  as  a  slave.  Thereupon  the  god  changed 
the  mast  and  oars  into  serpents,  and  himself 
Into  a  lion :  ivy  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  sound  of  flutes  was  heard  on  every  side : 
the  sailors  were  seised  with  madness,  leaped 
Into  the  tea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  Afrer  he  had  thus  gradually  es- 
ublished  hia  divine  nature  throughont  the 
world,  he  took  his  mother  out  of  Hades, 
called  her  Thy6n^  and  roee  with  her  into 
Olympus.— Various  mythological  beings  are 
described  as  the  ofTspring  of  Dionysus ;  but 
among  the  women  who  won  his  love  none  is 
more  famona  in  ancient  story  than  Ariadne. 
[AaiADinE.]— The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  no 
pan  of  the  original  religion  of  Greece.  In 
Homer  he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great 
divinities;  he  ia  there  simply  deacribed  as 


the  god  who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of 
wine.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  spread 
in  Greece,  the  wor»»hip  <»f  Dionysus  Itlcewise 
spread  farther ;  and  aner  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's exoedition  to  India,  the  celebration  of 
the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed  more  and  more 
their  wild  and  dissolute  chiimcter.  Dionysus 
mny  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
ductive and  intoxicating  power  of  nature. 
Since  wine  is  the  natunil  symbol  of  this  pow- 
er, it  is  called  "  the  fmit  of  Dionysus."  On 
account  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
cnltivation  of  the  soil  and  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilization,  he  is  regarded  as  a  lawgiver 
and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  drama 
had  grown  out  of  the  dlthyrambic  choruses  at 
the  festival  of  Dionysus,  he  was  also  regarded 
as  the  god  of  tra<ric  art,  and  as  the  protector 
of  theatres.  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the 
mode  of  their  celebration,  and  especially  the 
Introduction  and  suppression  of  his  worship 
at  Rome,  see  Diet,  cf  Ant^  art  Dionyntu—lxi 
the  earliest  times  the  Graces  or  Charlies 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  but  after- 
wards we  And  him  accompanied  in  bis  expe- 
ditions and  travels  by  Bacchantic  women, 
called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiades,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Bassarides,  all 
of  whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
raging  with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  their 
heads  thrown  backwards,  with  disheveled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus- 
staus  (entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with 

Sine-cones),  cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents, 
lien  I,  Pans,  satyrs,  centaurs,  and  other  be- 
ings of  a  like  kind,  are  also  the  constant  com- 
panions of  the  god.     The  animal  most  com- 
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monly  sacrificed  to  Diooysna  was  the  ram. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  him,  we  may 
notice  the  vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and  asphodel: 
the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass.  In  works  of  art  he  appears  as  a 
vouthfal  god.  The  form  of  his  body  is  man- 
ly, but  approaches  the  female  form  by  its 
8ofines«  and  roundness.  The  expression  of 
the  conntenance  ia  laugnid,  and  his  altitude 
is  easy,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in 
Bweet  thonghts,  or  slightly  intoxicated. 


DiOSCtTRI  (-drum),  that  is,  sons  of  Zem 
(Jupiter),  the  well-known  heroes  Castob  and 
Pollux,  called  by  the  Greeks  Polydeucea. 
The  two  brothers  were  sometimes  called  Cas- 
TORKB  by  the  Romans.  According  to  Homer 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndarens, 
king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  broth- 
ers of  Helen.  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Ttmddr\aae^  Castor  was  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  in  taming  and  mana^ng 
horses,  and  Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing. 


Dioojrtiu  (Baccbiu)  drawn  by  TIgvrt. 


DWSCORIDES  (-Is)  PEDlClUS  or  PEDl- 
NIU8,  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  probably  lived  in  the  2d  century 
of  the  Chrifitian  era,  the  author  of  nn  extant 
work  on  Materia  Medica,  which  for  many 
ages  was  received  as  a  standard  production. 


Capitolinum,  Tol.  4,  Ut.  SS.) 


Both  had  disappeared  from  the  earth  before 
tbe.Greeks  were  sent  against  Troy.  Although 
they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they  came 
to  life  every  other  dav,  and  they  enjoyed  di- 
vine honors.— According  to  other  traditions, 
both  were  the  sons  of^Zens  and  Leda.  and 
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were  born  at  the  same  time  with  their  sister 
Helen  ont  of  an  egg.  [Lrda.]  According  to 
others  again,  PoUnx  and  Helen  only  were 
children  of  Zens,  and  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Trndareos.  Hence  Pollnx  was  immortal, 
while  Castor  was  sabject  to  old  age  and  death 
like  other  mortals.  The  fabuloas  life  of  the 
Dioscuri  is  marked  by  3  great  events.  1. 
Their  expedition  agrainst  Athens,  where  they 
rescaed  tneir  sister  JEIelen,  who  had  been  car* 
ried  oir  by  Theseas,  and  placed  in  Aphidnae, 
which  they  took.  2.  Their  part  in  tne  expe- 
ditSon  of  the  Ar^onaats,  dunng  which  Polfnx 
killed,  in  a  boxing-match,  Ai^ycos,  king  of 
BebryceSb  Daring  the  Argonaatic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscnrlas,  in  Col- 
chis. 8.  Their  battle  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
rens.  Idas  nnd  Ljmcens.  Castor,  the  mortal, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but  Pollux  slew 
Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed  Idas  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  At  the  request  of  Pollux,  Zeus 
allowed  nim  to  share  his  brother's  fate,  and 
to  live  alternately  one  day  under  the  earth, 
and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
gods.  According  to  a  different  form  of  the 
story,  Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the 
two  brothers  by  placing  them  among  the 
stars  as  (T^intm.— These  heroic  youths  re- 
ceived divine  honors  at  Sparta,  from  whence 
their  worship  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  over  Sicily  and  Italy.  They  were 
worshiped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  sailors,  for  Poseidon  (Neptune)  had  re- 
warded their  brotherly  love  by  giving  them 
-  winds  and  waves,     uence  they 


power  over  y 

are  caUed  by  Horace,  "Fratres  Helenae,  lu- 
dda  sidera.**^  Whenever  they  appeared  they 
were  seen  riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds. 
They  were  regarded  as  presidents  of  the  pub- 
lic games,  as  the  inventors  of  the  war  dance, 
and  the  patrons  of  poets  and  bards.  They 
are  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
youthfnl  horsemen,  with  egg-shaped  helmets, 
crowned  with  stars,  and  wuh  spears  in  their 
hands. — At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dios- 
curi was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They 
were  believed  to  have  assisted  the  Romans 


DUMsri  (CmCot  ud  Pollu).    (From  a  Ooln  la  tlw  Brit- 
Ui  Uomhid.) 

airainst  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Re- 
slllns ;  and  the  dictator  A.  Postumius  Albinus 
during  the  battle  vowed  a  temple  to  them. 
This  temple  was  erected  in  the  forum,  oppo- 
site the  temple  of  Vesta.  The  equites  regard- 
ed the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons,  and  went 
every  year,  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent procesBion  on  horseback,  to  visit  their 
temple. 


DloMwl(CMtorMidPoUiiz).  (Mlllln.OaLMyai.,p1.10e.) 

DIRAB  (-&rum),  a  name  of  the  Furiae. 
[Edmxnipes.] 

DIRCS  (-^s),  wife  of  Lycus,  who  married 
her,  after  divorcing  his  former  wife  Anti&pd. 
Dirce  treated  Anliope  with  great  cruelty; 
and  accordingly,  when  Aniphion  and  Zethus, 
the  sons  of  Antiope  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  ob- 
tained possession  of  Thebes,  they  took  a  sig- 
nal vengeance  upon  Dirce.  They  tied  her  to 
a  wild  bull,  which  dragged  her  about  till  she 
perished.  They  then  threw  her  body  into  a 
fun  n  tain  near  Thebes,  which  was  henceforth 
called  the  fountain  of  Dirce.  The  adjective 
Dircaeus  is  frequently  used  as  equivalent  to 
Boeotian. 

DI8  (gen.  Ditis),  contracted  fk*om  Dives,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  Pluto,  and  hence 
also  to  the  lower  world. 

DISCORDlA.    CEris.] 

DIUM.  (1)  An  important  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  Thermaic  gulC— ^  A  town  in 
(Hialcidice  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonic 
gulf 

DIVICO  (^nis),  the  leader  of  the  Helve- 
tians in  the  war  against  L.Cas8ius  in  b.o.  107, 
was  at  the  head  or  the  embas8y  sent  to  Julins 
Caesar,  nearly  50  years  later,  B.a  68,  when  he 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  Helvetians. 

DIYITIACUS  (-1),  an  Aeduan  noble  and 
brother  of  Dumnorix.  was  a  warm  adherent 
of  the  Romans  and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason 
of  Dumnorix  in  b.o.  58. 

DIVODttRUM  (-1:  Jfete),  subsequently  Me- 
diomatrici,  and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrici  in  Oallia  Belgica. 

DIVONA.    [Cadtooi.] 

DOBSRUS  (-1),  a  town  in  Paeoula  in  Mace- 
donia, B.  of  the  river  Echedorus. 

DODONA  (-ae),  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  situated  in  Epims,  founded  by  the 
Pelasgians,  and  dedicated  to  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
The  responses  of  the  oracle  were  given  from 
lofty  oaks  or  beech-trees.     The  will  of  the 

§od  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling  through 
le  trees,  and  in  order  to  render  the  sounds 
more  distinct,  brazen  yessels  were  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set 
in  motion  by  the  wind  came  in  contact  with 
one  another.  These  sounds  were  interpreted 
In  early  times  by  men,  but  afterwards  by  aged 
women.    The  priests,  who  bad  the  manage' 
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meDt  of  the  temple  were  called  Selli  or  HellL 
The  oracle  of  Dodona  had  less  inflaence  in 
historical  times  than  in  the  heroic  age,  and 
was  siipplanted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi. 

DOLXBBLLA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  celebra- 
ted patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  geDS. 
Those  most  deserving  of  notice  are:  (1)  Cn. 
CoBMKLius  DoLABBLLA,  consul  B.a  81,  whom 
the  Tonng  Jnlios  Caesar  accused  in  TT  of  ex- 
tortion in  his  province.— (2)  Cn.  Cobkki.iub 
DoLABKLLA,  prastor  nrbanns  in  8L  With  Ver- 
res  as  his  l^sate,  he  plundered  his  province  in 
Cilicia,  and  upon  his  return  was  accused,  l>e- 
trayed  by  Verres,  and  condemned.— (3)  P. 
C0BNB1.IDB  DoLABBLLAj  the  sou-in-lflw  of  Cic- 
ero, whose  daughter  Tullia  he  married  in  01. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his 
age.  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  uu- 
easiness.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  he  Joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side 
at  the  battle  of  Pliarsalia  (48),  and  was  raised 
by  him  to  the  consulship  in  44.  He  afterwards 
received  from  Antony  the  province  of  Syria. 
On  his  way  to  his  province  he  plandered  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  in  conse- 

2uence  of  which  the  senate  sent  against  him 
lassiuB,  who  took  Caeaarea,  in  wnich  Dola- 
bella  had  taken  refhge.  That  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies,  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  43. 

DOLON  (-dnl8),  a  spv  of  the  Trqjans  in  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  Diomedes. 

DOLOPES  (-um),  a  powerftil  people  in 
Thessaly,  dwelt  on  the  Enipeus,  and  fought 
before  Troy.  At  a  later  time  they  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pindus ;  and  their  country, 
called  DOlOpIa,  was  reckoned  part  of  Epims. 

DOMlTllNUS  (-iX  or  with  his  fhll  name 
T.  FLAvms  D0MITIAMDB  AnouBTus,  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  81-^8,  was  the  younger  son  of 
Vespasian,  and  was  bom  at  Rome  a,i>.  51. 
Dunng  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  (09-79)  and  of 
his  brother  Titus  (79-81)  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign  his  government 
was  much  better  than  had  been  expected. 
But  his  conduct  was  soon  changed  for  the 
worse.  His  wars  were  mostly  unfortunate; 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wounded  his 
vanltv  and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  led  him 
to  delight  In  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
of  others.  In  83  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Chattl,  which  was  attenaed  with 
no  result,  though  on  his  return  to  Rome  in 
the  following  vear  he  celebrated  a  triumph, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Qermanlcns.  In  86 
Agrlcola,  whose  success  and  merits  excited 
bis  Jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Aobio- 
OLA.]  After  his  war  with  the  Daclans, 
which  terminated  very  unfavorably  [Deobba- 
T.US],  he  gave  fhll  sway  to  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny.  The  silent  fear  which  prevailed  In 
Rome  and  Italy  during  the  latter  years  of 
Domitian's  reign  is  briefly  but  energetically 
described  by  Tacitus  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Life  of  Agrlcola,  and  his  vices  and  tyran- 
ny are  exposed  in  the  strongest  colors  by  the 
witberinc  satire  of  Juvenal.  Many  conspira- 
u5  t***  "****  formed  ajjaiuet  his  life,  which 
Had  been  discovered:  but  he  was  at  length 


murdered  by  the  connivance  of  his  wKe,  Do- 
mitia. 

DOMlTtUS  AFER.    [AnB.] 

DOMinuS  AHfiNOBARBUa     CAomo- 

BABBDS.] 

DOMHtUS  CALVINUS.    [Cai.vihdb.1 
DOMITIUS  CORBtTLO.    [Cobbulo.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIlNUa    [Ulpiaitub.] 
DOnITUS  (-1).    (1)  A  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, who  taught  at  Rome  In  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of  St  Je- 
rome.   Hfs  most  famous  work  Is  a  system  of 
Latin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the 
same  snbject  from  his  own  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day.-l(2)  TiBBBius  Ciavmus,  the  author 
of  a  Life  of  Virgil  in  25  chapters,  preflxed  to 
many  editions  of  Virgil. 

DONtTSA  or  DONTTSIA  (-ae),  one  of  the 
smaller  Sporades  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  near 
Naxos.  It  produced  green  marble,  whence 
Virgil  calls  the  island  viridu.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  ban- 
ishment 

DORA  (-ae),  DORUS,  DORUM  (-1),  called 
Dob  in  the  O.  T.,  the  most  southerly  town  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  coast,  on  a  kind  of  penin- 
sula at  the  foot  of  Mount  CarmeL 

DORIS  (-Idis).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Kerens,  and 
mother  of  the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets 
sometimes  use  the  name  of  this  divinity  for 
the  sea  ItselH— 02)  One  of  the  Nereides,  daugh- 
ter of  the  preceding. —(3)  A  small  and  mount- 
ainous country  in  Greece,  formerly  called 
DBYdPiB,  bounded  by  Thessaly  on  the  N..  by 
Aetolla  on  the  W.,  by  Locrls  on  the  S.,  and  by 
Phods  on  the B.  Itcontalned 4  towns— Bourn, 
CMtlnlnm,  Brinens,  and  Pic  dus— which  form- 
ed the  Dorian  tetrapolis.  These  towns  never 
attained  any  consequeuce ;  but  the  country 
is  of  importance  as  the  home  of  tike  Dorians 
(Dores),  one  of  the  great  Hellenic  races,  who 
conquered  Peloponnesus.  It  was  related  that 
Aegimius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  had  been 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  Lapithae, 
but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ;  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Hercules  hence  took  reAtge  in  this 
land  when  they  had  been  expelled  from  Pel- 
oponnesus :  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them 
to  their  rights  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Pel- 
oponnesus. Accordingly,  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesns  by  the  Dorians  is  usually  called 
the  Return  of  the  Heradidae.  [HBBAOLintAS.] 
The  Dorians  were  divided  into  three  tribes: 
the  HyUeia,  Pamphyli.  and  Dynuuu*.  Thej 
were  the  ruling  class  throughout  Peloponn*- 
SUB ;  the  old  Inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians 
under  the  name  of  Perioeei.—{4)  A  district  la 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  <tf  Caria  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Six  of  these  towns  formed  a 
league,  called  the  Dorian  hexapolis,  consist- 
ing of  Lindus.  lalysus,  and  Camlms  In  the 
Island  of  Rhodes,  the  Island  of  Cos,  and  Cni- 
dus  and  Hallcamassus  on  the  mainland. 

DORISCUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the 
month  of  the  Ueorus,  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
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teneive  plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes 
reviewed  his  vast  forces. 

DORUS  (-i),  a  eon  of  Hellen,  and  the  myth- 
ical ancestor  of  the  Dorians. 

DORtLAEUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Phrygla 
Epicieins,  on  the  river  Thvmbris,  with  warm 
baths,  which  are  used  at  the  present  day. 

DOSSENNUS  FABIU8,  or  DOR8ENU8,  an 
ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buf- 
foonery of  liis  characters. 

DRABESCUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  district 
Edonis  In  Macedoniai  on  the  Strymon. 

DRAcON  (-dnis),  the  author  of  the  first 
written  code  of  laws  at  Athens.  In  this  code 
he  aflixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost  all 
crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  Instance,  as  well 
•8  to  sacrilege  and  murder— which  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  remark  tliat  his  laws  were  writ- 
ten, not  In  ink,  but  in  blood.  His  lej^slation 
is  placed  in  B.a.  C2L  After  the  legislation  of 
Solon  (594),  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell 
into  disuse. 

DRANGUNA  (-ae),  a  part  of  Ariana, 
bounded  by  Gedrosfa,  Carmania,  Arachosia, 
and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a  separate 
satrapy,  but  was  more  usually  united  to  the 
satrapies  either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Gedrosia, 
or  of  Aria.  In  the  N.  of  the  country  dwelt 
the  Dkakoail  a  warlike  people,  f^om  whom 
the  province  derived  its  name.  The  Arlaspae 
inhabited  the  8.  part  of  the  province. 

DRlVXrS  M:  Dnarn).  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  flowing  through  Noricum  and  Pan- 
nonia ;  and  after  receivmg  the  Murlus  (Jtfuftr), 
fiUiing  into  the  Danube  E.  of  Mursa  (Easeek), 

DRfiPANUM  (-1),  that  is,  a  sickle.  0)  Also 
DsKPANA.  (-drum),  more  rarely  Dbkpank  (-is : 
TrajpanS)y  a  sea-port  town  in  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  Sicily,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  It 
was  here  that  Anchises  died,  according  to  Vlr^ 
friL — (2)  Also  DBaPAMB,  a  town  in  Bithynia, 
UM  birthplaoe  of  Helena,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  in  whose  honor  it  was  called 
Hblbwopolis,  and  made  an  important  place. 

DRtTENTiA  (-ae:  Dtirwnet^t  a  large  and 
rapid  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rising  In 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Rhone  near 
Avenio  (wiotfgmon). 

DRUSILLA  (-ae).  (1)  Lm  a  (-ae),  mother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberins  and  wife  of  Augustus. 
iLmA.]— (2)  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  lived  In  incestuous  intercourse 
with  her  brother  Caligula,  who  loved  her 
most  tenderly  and  deified  her  at  her  decease, 
▲.i>.38.— (3)  Daughter  of  HerodesAgrippaL, 
king  of  the  Jews,  married  Felix,  the  procura- 
tor of  Judaea,  and  was  present  with  her  hus- 
band when  St.  Paul  preached  before  Felix  in 

A.D.60. 

DRt^US  (-n,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
fkmily  of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  Livii  acquired  the  cognomen  Drusas 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  by  having 
tiain  in  combat  one  Dransns,  a  Gallic  chiefs 
tain.— (1)  H.  Lrvius  Drcsvb,  tribune  of  the 
plebfl  with  O.  Gracchus,  B.a  122.  He  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
gained  popularity  for  the  senate  by  proposing 


almost  the  same  measures  as  he  had  opposed 
when  brought  forward  by  Gracchus.  He  was 
consul  in  111.— (2)  M.  Livins  Dbuscs,  son  of 
No.  1,  an  eloquent  orator,  was  tribune  of  the 

{)lebs,  91.  Although,  like  his  father,  he  be- 
onged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  he  medi- 
tated the  most  extensive  changes  In  the  Ro- 
man state.  He  proposed  and  carried  some 
portion  of  his  scheme ;  but  eventually  his 
measures  became  very  unpopular.  The  sen- 
ate, perceiving  the  dissatisfBCtlon  of  all  par- 
ties, voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dnisus,  being 
carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning.  Drusus  now  beean 
to  organize  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government :  but  one  evening,  as  he  was 
euterinff  the  hall  of  his  own  house,  he  was 
Btabbeo,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
The  death  of  Dmsus  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  Socii,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,  and  was  thus  immediately 
followed  by  the  Social  war.— (3)  Livius  Dbu- 
8178  Claitdiahub,  father  of  Livia,  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  one 
nf  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a 
Livius  Dmsus.  Being  proscribed  by  the  tri- 
umvirs (42),  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.— 
(4)  Nbbo  CLAxmics  DBcsrs,  commonly  called 
bv  the  modems  Dbcbds  Skmiob,  to  distlngnisb 
him  from  No.  5,  was  the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  bora  in  the  house 
of  Augustus  three  months  after  the  marriage 
of  Livia  and  Augustus,  u.o.  38.  Drasus,  as  he 
grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the  people  than 
was  his  brother.  He  married  Antonia,  the 
daughter  of  the  triumvir,  and  was  ereatly 
trusted  by  Augustus,  who  employed  him  In 
important  ofllces.  He  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Germans,  and  In  the  course  of  4 
campaigns  (B.a  12-9)  he  advanced  as  far  as 
the  AlbTs  (iilbe).  In  his  first  campaign  he  dug 
a  canal  {Fosaa  Dnitiana)  from  the  Rhine  near 
Araheim  to  the  Yssel,  near  Doesberg;  and 
he  made  use  of  this  canal  to  sail  from  the 
Rhine  into  the  ocean.  On  the  return  of  the 
army  ftrom  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  he  died  In 
consequence  of  a  fracture  of  his  leg,  which 
hapi)ened  through  a  foil  from  his  horse.— (5) 
Dbdbus  Cabsab,  commonly  called  by  modern 
writers  Drcsus  JumioBj  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius  by  his  1st  wife,  Vlpeania. 
He  married  Livia,  the  sister  of  Germanicus, 
He  was  poisoned  by  Scdanus,  the  favorite  of 
Tiberins,  who  aspired  to  the  empire,  a.d.  23. 
—(6)  Dbususw  second  son  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition 
of  Sejanns  a  few  years  after  Na  & 

DRTiDES.    [Nymphab.] 

DRTAS  (-adis),  father  of  the  Thraclan  king 
Lycurgus,  who  is  hence  called  Dryantides. 

DRTMAEA  (-ae)  or  DRTMU8  (-1),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  a  little  S.  of  the  Cephissus. 

DRTMU8  (-1).    a)  See  Dbtmaba (2)  A 

strong  place  in  Attica,  on  the  fh)ntier8  of 
Boeotia. 

DRYMT7SSA  (-ae),  an  island  ofl"  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  opposite  Clazomenae. 

DRTOPE  (-es),  daughter  of  king  Dryops, 
was  beloved  bv  Apollo,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Amphissub.  She  was  afterwards 
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carried  off  by  the  Hamadryades,  and  became 
a  nymph. 

DRTOPBS  (-nm),  a  Pelasgic  people,  who 
dwelt  first  In  Tbesaaly,  from  the  SperchSns 
to  Pamasens,  and  afterwards  In  Doris,  which 
was  called  from  tbem  Dktopis.  Driven  oat 
of  Doris  by  the  Dorians,  they  migrated  to 
other  conntries,  and  settled  iu  Peloponnesus, 
Bnboea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

DtTBIS  (-is:  Doub$)t  a  river  in  Oanl,  rising 
in  )L  Jnrassos  {Jtira)^  flowing  past  Veeontio 
(Betemcon).  and  Calling  into  the  Arar  (Sodne) 
near  Cabillonnm  (Chdlotu). 

DUBRIS  PORTUS  (Dover),  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  Cantii  in  Britain :  here  was  a  fortress 
erected  by  the  Romans  against  the  Saxon 
pirates. 

Dt^niUS  (-1),  ooDsol  sua  200,  gained  a  vic- 


tory over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  by  means  of 
grappling-irons,  which  drew  the  enemy'a 
ships  towards  his,  and  thus  changed  the  sca- 
flght  into  a  land-flght.  This  was  the  flrst 
naval  victory  that  tha  Romans   had  ever 

gained,  and  the  memory  of  it  was  perpetnated 
y  a  column  which  was  erected  in  the  fomm. 
and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  conquered 
ships  {Columna  BoBtrata), 

DULGIBINI  (-omm),  a  people  in  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Weser. 

DtTLlCHlUM.    [EoBiKADW.] 

DUMNORIX  (-Igls),  a  chiefUin  of  the  Ae- 
dni,  and  brother  of  Divitiacus.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Caesar*s  order,  B.a  64. 

DUNIITM.    [DuBoraioBS.] 

D^RlUS  (-1:  DuerOf  Douro\  one  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  Spain,  near  Knmantia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic 

DUROCORTORUM  (-1 :  Rheims),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Remi  in  GaUia  Belgica,  subsequent- 
ly called  Remi. 

DURONiA,  a  town  in  Samnlum,  In  Italy, 
W.  of  the  Caudine  passes. 

DUROTIdGES  (-nm)^?  people  in  Britain, 
in  Dorsetshire  and  the  W.  of  Somersetshire ; 
their  chief  town  was  Dunium  (Dorchester). 

DUROVERNUM  or  DARVERNUM  (-1: 
Canterbury),  a  town  of  the  Cantll  In  Britain, 
afterwards  called  Cantuaria. 

DtMAS  (-antls),  father  of  Hecuba,  who  ia 
hence  called  Dymantis, 

DTMB  (-es)  or  DTMAE  (-faum),  a  town  In 
the  W.  of  Achala,  near  the  coaat ;  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  towns. 

DYRRHACHIUM  (-1:  Durotto),  formerly 
called  Epidamnus,  a  town  in  Greek  Illyria, 
on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corcyreans,  and  received  the 
name  of  Epidamnus :  but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a  bad  omen,  as  remmding 
them  of  damnum,  they  changed  it  into  Dyr- 
rhachium.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  landing 
fbr  persons  who  crossed  over  from  Brundlsi- 
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EBORlCTJM  or  EBURiCUM  (-1 :  York),  a 
tovra  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  made  a  Rch 
man  station  by  Agricola,  and  became  the  chief 
Roman  settlement  in  the  island.  It  was  both 
a  mnnlcipium  and  a  colony,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  when  they  visited 
Britain.  Here  the  emperors  Septimius  Seve- 
ruB  and  Constantlns  Cnlorus  died. 

EBtTD AE  or  HEBttDAE  (-Srum  Hebrides), 
Islands  in  the  Western  Ocean  off  Britain. 

EBURONES  (-urn),  a  German  people,  who 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  settled  in  Qallla  Bels^- 
ca,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa  {Xcuu). 

EBURO  VICES.    [Am.KKOi.] 

fiBtrsUS  or  ftBtrsUS  (-1 :  Tviza),  the  largest 
of  the  Pitjusae  insnlae,  off  the  B.  coast  of 


Spain,  reckoned  by  some  writers  among  the 
Baleares. 

ECBlTlNi  (-Omm:  Hamadan),  a  great 
city,  most  pleasanUy  situated,^  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Orontes.  in  the  N.  of  Great  Media, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Median  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  the  summer  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Parthian  kings.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  flrst  king  of  Media,  Dei- 
oces. 

ECETRA  (-ae),  an  andent  town  of  the  Vol- 
sci,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an  early  po 
riod. 

BCHBDORUS  (-1),  a  small  river  in  Macedo- 
nia, flowing  through  Mygdonia,  and  falling 
into  the  Thermaic  gult 
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fiCHSMUS  (A),  king  of  Arcadia,  slew,  in 
single  combat,  Hyllos,  the  sou  of  Hercales. 

SCHIDNA  (-ae),  a  monster,  half  woman 
and  half  serpent,  became  by  Typhon  the 
mother  of  the  Chimaera,  of  the  many-headed 
dog  Orthns,  of  the  hnndred-headed  dragon 
who  gnard^  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
the  Colchian  dragon,  of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerbe- 
rus (hence  CA\\e€LEehidniu«  oani§),  of  Sc^jrlla, 
of  Gorgon,  of  the  Lemaean  Hydra  {Echidna 
Ijemaea\  of  the  eagle  which  consamed  the 
liver  of  Prometheus,  and  of  the  Nemeanlion. 
She  was  killed  iu  her  sleep  by  Argus  Pauop- 
tes. 

fiCHINXDES  (-nm),  a  group  of  small 
islands  at  the  month  of  the  Acbelous,  belong- 
ing to  Arcanania,  said  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Acbelous. 
Tney  appear  to  have  derived  their  name  trom 
their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus,  or  sea- 
nrchin.  The  largest  of  these  islands  was 
Damed  DinJoniux,  and  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ulysses,  who  is  heuce  oUled  DuLichiuk, 

tCHlDN  (-dnis).  (1)  One  of  the  heroes 
who  sprang  upfirom  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Cadmus.  He  was  the  husband  of  Agave 
and  father  of  Pentheus,  who  is  hence  called 
Eeh%6n\d€9.-^{^  Son  of  Hermes  (Mercury) 
and  Antianira,  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 

SCHO  (-&S),  a  nymph  who  used  to  keep 
Juno  engaged  by  incessantly  talking  to  her, 
while  Jupiter  was  sporting  with  the  nymphs. 
Juno,  however,  found  out  the  trick  that  was 
played  upon  her,  and  punished  Echo  by 
changing  ner  into  an  echo.  Echo  in  this  state 
fell  in  love  with  Narcissus;  but  as  her  love 
was  not  returned,  she  pined  away  in  grief,  so 
that  in  the  end  there  remained  of  her  nothing 
but  her  voice. 

fiDBSSA  (-Bc;.  (1)  Also  called  Antioohia 
Callibxhos  (O.T.  Ur),  a  very  ancient  cit^  in 
the  N.  of  Mesopotamia!,  the  capital  of  Osroene, 
and  the  seat  of  a.' ^dependent  kingdom  from 
B.G.  137  to  A.i>.  21ow  [AiiOABUB.]-^2)  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings. 

SDETXNI  or  SSDETANI  (-«rum),  a  people 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensls,  E.  of  the  CeltiberL 

filK^NI  or  SDONES  (-um),  a  Thmcian  peo- 
ple, between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon, 
celebrated  for  their  orgiastic  worship  of  Bac- 
chus: whence  fii>Oi«is  in  the  Latin  poets  sig- 
nifies a  female  Bacchante,  and  fioOnus  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  Thracian. 

CfiTION  (-5nis),  king  of  the  Placian  Theb($, 
in  Cilicia,  and  fiither  of  Andromache,  the  wife 
of  Hector. 

fiGfiRlA.    [AxoEsiA.] 

EGESTA.    [Skqksta.] 

BGNXTIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Apulia  on  the 
coast,  called  Gkatia  by  Horace.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  miraculous  stone  or  altar,  which 
of  itself  set  on  flre  frankincense  and  wood ;  a 
prodigy  which  afforded  amusement  to  Horace 
and  his  friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
trick.  Egnatia  was  situated  on  the  high-road 
ft'om  Rome  to  Bruudisinm,  which  from  Egna- 
tia to  Brundisinm  bore  the  name  of  the  via 
XsvAixA.    The  continuation  of  this  toad  on 


the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  fh>m  Dyrrha- 
chium  to  Byzantium  also  bore  the  name  of 
Via  Egnatia.  It  was  the  great  militarv  road 
between  Italy  and  the  E.  Commencing  at 
Dyrrhachium,  it  passed  by  Lychnidus,  Hera- 
cl6a,  Lyncestis,  Edeesa,  Thessalonica,  Am- 
phipolis,  Philippi,  and  traversing  the  whole  of 
Thrace,  finally  reached  Byzantium. 

EION  (-dnis),  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  25  stadia  from  Am- 
phipolis,  of  which  it  was  the  harbor. 

fiLAEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  dty  on  the  coast 
of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  subsequently  served 
as  the  harbor  of  Pergamus.  The  gulf  on 
which  it  stood  waa  named  after  it  Sinus  Eli^ 
Ulcus. 

fiLAEtrs  (-untis)  or  SLfitTS  (-untis),  a 
town  on  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, with  a  harbor  and  an  heroum  of  Pro- 
tesilaus. 

ELAGABlLUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.i>. 
218-282,  son  of  Julia  Soemias  and  Varius  Mar- 
cellns,  was  bom  at  Bmesa  about  205.  and  was 
called  Elagabalus  because  in  childhood  he 
was  made  priest  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  sun' 
god  at  Emeea  bearing  that  name.  He  ob 
taiued  the  purple  at 
the  age  of  18,  by 
the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother,  Julia 
Maesa,  who  gave  out 
that  he  was  the  son 
ofCaracalla.  On  his  | 
accession  he  took 
the  nam<e  of  M.  Av-  | 

KKLIUB   AKTONINtrS. 

He  was  a  prince  of 
incredible  folly,  su- 
perstition, and  vice. 
He  was  slain  by  the 
soldiers  in  222.  and 
was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Alexan- 
der Sevems. 

ELlNA.    [AxuLNA.] 

fiULTfiA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  !n  Phods.  sit- 
uated near  the  Cephissus  in  a  fertile  vailev, 
which  was  an  important  pass  from  Thessaly 
to  Boeotia.— (2)  A  town  in  Pelasgiotls  in 
Thessaly,  near  Gk>nni.^3)  Or  Elatbxa,  a 
town  in  Eplrus,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oo- 
cftus. 

fiLlTUS  (-i),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and  fa* 
ther  of  Caeneus,  who  Is  hence  called  BldlR'M. 

SLAVER  (-dris :  Allier\  a  river  in  Aquita- 
nia,  a  tributary  of  the  Liger. 

SLfiA.    [YxLiA.] 

fiLECTRA  (-ae),  i  e,  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  Thaumas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the 
Harpies,  AfiUo  and  Ocypete.— <2)  Daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Plcidne,  one  of  the  7  Pleiades,  and 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  mother  of  lasion  and  Dar- 
danus.— (3)  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  also  called  Laodice,  sister  of 
Iphigenla  and  Orestes.  After  the  murder  of 
her  fiither  by  her  mother,  she  saved  the  life 
of  her  young  brother  Orestes  bv  sending  him 
to  King  Strophius  until  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood.  Eiectrathen  excited  him  to  avenge 
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eavi 
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the  death  of  AsramemnoD, 

and  assisted  him  in  slaying 

their  mother  Cljrtaemues- 

tra.    [Obbstbs.]   After  the 

death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 

ave  her  in  marrii^  to  his 

riend  Pylades. 

fiLKCTRlDBS     INStJ- 

LAK    [EiuDAicrB.] 

ELECTRtON  (-finis), 
son  of  Persons  and  Andro- 
meda, and  father  of  Alc- 
roene,  the  wife  of  Amphit- 
ryon.  For  details,  see  Am- 

PUITBTON. 

fiLfiON  (-6nls),  a  town 
Ei«ctr».  jq  Boeotia,  near  Tanagra. 

fiLSPHANTINB  (-es),  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  opposite  to  8y- 
ene,  and  7  stadia  below  the  Little  Cataract, 
was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
SUiiopla,  and  was  strongly  garnsoned  under 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans. 

fiLEUSIS  (-Inie),  a  town  and  demns  of  At- 
tica, sitnated  N.  w.  of  Athens,  on  the  coast 
near  the  frontiers  of  Megara.  It  possessed  a 
magnificent  temple  of  Deroeter  (Cere^),  and 

give  its  name  to  the  great  festival  and  mys- 
ries  of  the  Eleosinia,  which  were  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  (Pros- 
erpine). 


in  the  S.  of  Elis :  while  the  N.  of  the  country 
was  inhabited  by  the  Epeans,  with  whom 
some  Aetolian  tribes  were  mingled.  Ou  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Ueraclidae, 
the  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  received  Elis  ns  his 
share  of  the  conquest;  and  it  was  the  union 
of  his  Aetolian  and  Dorian  followers  with  the 
Bpeans  which  formed  the  subsequent  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  under  the  general  name 
ofEleans.  Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece 
to  the  worship  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Olympio, 
near  Pisa,  in  honor  of  whom  a  splendid  Testi- 
val  was  held  every  4  years.  {Olympia.]  In 
consequence  of  this  festival  being  common  to 
the  whole  of  Greece,  the  country  of  Elis  was 
declared  sacred,  and  its  inhabitants  possessed 
priestly  privileges. 

fiUSSA.    [Dido.] 

ELLOPI A  (-ae).  0)  A  district  in  the  N.  of 
Euboea,  near  the  promontt»ry  Cenaeum^  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name :  the  whole  island 
of  Enboea  is  sometimes  called  Ellopia.— (2) 
An  ancient  name  of  the  district  about  Dodo- 
na  in  Epirus. 

SlONE  (-es),  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi,  in 
Thessaly,  afterwards  called  LImone. 

ELPfiNOR  (-6ri8),  one  of  the  companions 
of  Ulysses,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Cir- 
ce into  swine,  and  afterwards  baclc  into  men. 
Intoxicated  with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell 
asleep  on  Circe's  roof;  and  broke  his  neck. 


BlJt<L/inS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome,  because  he  waa  invoked  to  send  dovm 
lightning. 

ELIMBERRX7M.    [Auboi.1 

tLlMEA,  -lA  (-ae),  or  fiLXMl(3TIS,  a  dis- 
trict of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epims 
and  Thessaly,  originally  belonging  to  Illyria. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Elimau,  were  Epirots. 

ELIS  (-Idis),  a  country  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Achaia  on  the  N.. 
Arcadia  on  the  B..  Messenia  on  the  8..  and 
the  Ionian  sea  on  tne  W.  It  was  divided  into 
8  parts :  (1)  Elis  Pbopeb,  or  Hollow  Elis, 
the  N.  part,  watered  bv  the  Peneus,  of  Which 
the  capital  was  also  called  Elis.— (2)  Pisatis, 
the  middle  portion,  of  which  the  capital  was 
PiBA.— (3)  Tbiputlia,  the  8.  portion,  of  which 
Ptlos  was  the  capital,  lying  between  the  Al- 
pheus  and  the  Neda.— In  the  heroic  times  we 
ilnd  the  kingdom  of  Nestor  and  the  Pelldae 


ELUSlTES  (-urn),  a  people  in  Aqnltanla, 
in  the  interior  of  the  coimtiy. 

fiL?MlIS  (-idis),  a  district  of  Suslana, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Elvmaei  or 
Elymi,  a  warlike  and  predatory  people.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of  Great  Me- 
dia, and  were  probably  among  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country  N.  of  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  O.  T.  Snsiana  la 
called  Blam. 

ELTMT78  (-1),  natural  son  of  Anchisea,  and 
brother  of  Eryx ;  one  of  the  Trojans  who  fled 
from  Troy  to  Sicily.  With  the  aid  of  Aeneas 
they  built  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme. 
The  Trojans  who  settled  in  thatpart  of  Sicily 
called  themselves  Elymi,  after  Eiymus. 

SLTSIUM  (-1),  the  ElytianAeldt,  In  Ho- 
mer Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of 
the  dead ;  he  places  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth, 
near  Ocean,  and  describes  it  as  a  happy  land. 
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where  there  Is  neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor 
rain.  Hither  fayored  heroes,  lilce  Menelans, 
pass  wiihont  djring,  and  live  nappy  nnder  the 
mie  of  RliadamanUms.  In  the  Latin  poets 
Elysiam  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the 
residence  of  the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

SMXTHIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
between  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axias.  The 
poets  freqaently  give  the  name  of  Emathia  to 
the  whole  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  even 
to  th«  neighboriog  Thessaly. 

SMlTBlDES  (-om),  the  9  daughters  of 
Piems,  king  of  Emathia. 

SMfiSA  or  tMlSA  (-ae),  a  city  of<«yria,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Orontas,  the  native  city  of 
Blagabalns. 

EJAPSDOCLBS  (-is),  a  philosopher  of  Agri- 

Bintom,  in  Sicily,  floarisbed  abont  B.a  44i. 
e  was  learned  and  eloquent;  and,  on  ao- 
connt  of  his  success  in  cnring  diseases,  was 
reckoned  a  magician.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  as  miracnlons  as  his  life.  One  tra- 
dition related  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
flames  of  Moont  Aetna,  that  bv  his  sadden 
disappearance  he  mizht  be  believed  to  be  a 
god ;  but  it  was  added  that  the  volcano  threw 
ap  one  of  his  sandals,  and  thus  revealed  the 
manner  of  his  death.  His  works  were  all  in 
Terse;  and  some  fragments  of  them  have 
come  down  to  us.  Empedodes  was  chosen 
••  a  model  by  Lucretius. 

EMPORlAB  (-Arum)  or  EMPORIUM  (-t: 
AmpHria$)t  a  town  of  the  Indigetes  in  His- 
panlaTarraconensis,  near  the  Pyrenees,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Clodianus,  founded  by  the 
Phocaeans  firom  MassUla. 

BMPfTSA  (-ae),  a  monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devour  human  beings. 

ENCfiLlDUS  (-i).  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ge 
(Earth),  and  one  of  tne  hundred-armed  giants 
who  made  war  upon  the  gods.  Ho  was  Killed 
bv  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  buried  him  nnder 
Mount  Aetna. 

ENDTMION  Mnis),  a  youth  renowned  fbr 
his  beauty  and  his  perpetual  sleep.  As  he 
slept  on  Mount  Latmus,  in  Caria,  ms  surpris- 
ing beauty  warmed  the  cold  heart  of  Selene 
(the  Moon),  who  came  down  to  him,  kissed 
him,  and  lay  by  his  side.  His  eternal  sleep 
cm  Latmus  is  assigned  to  different  causes: 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  Selene  had 
sent  him  to  sleep  that  she  might  be  able  to 
kiss  him  without  his  knowledge. 

BNGTUM  (.i),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  possessing  a  celebrated  temple  of  the 
great  mother  of  tne  gods. 

SNIPEUS  (-^os  or  «l),  a  river  in  Thessaly, 
rising  in  Mount  Othrys,  receiving  the  Apida^ 
nus,  near  Pliarsalus,  and  flowing  into  the 
Penens.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  assumed  the 
form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with 
EnlpeuB.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  moth- 
er ofPelias  and  Neleus. 

ENNA  or  HENNA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sicnli  In  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Ca- 
tana  to  Agrlgentnm,  said  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  isUnd.  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile 
ptalna,  which  bore  large  crops  of  wheat ;  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
It 


Demeter  (Ceres) ;  and  according  to  later  tra- 
dition, it  was  in  a  flowery  meadow  near  this 
place  that  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine. 

ENNtUS  (-i),  q.,  the  Roman  poet,  was 
born  at  Rudlae  in  Calabria,  b.o.  289.  He  was 
a  Greek  by  birth,  but  a  sub- 
ject of  Rome,  and  served  in 
the  Roman  armies.  In  804 
Cato.  who  was  then  quaes- 
tor, found  Enuins  in  Sardin- 
ia, and  brought  him  in  bis 
train  to  Rome.  In  180  En- 
nius  accompanied  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  during  the  Aetolian 
campaign,  and  shared  his  trl- 
umpn.  Through  the  son  of 
Nobilior.  Ennms,  when  far 
advanced  in  life,  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen. Be  maintained  himself 
by  teaching  the  youths  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  elder  Scipio  Africa- 
nus.  Hediedinl69,  attheageofTO.  andwas 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios.  En- 
nius  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  fa- 
ther of  their  poetry,  but  all  his  works  are  lost 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  His 
most  important  work  was  an  epic  poem  in 
dactylic  hexameters,  entitled  Annale$.  being 
a  history  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
his  own  day. 

ENTELLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Sicani  In  the 
interior  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  the  W.  side, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Entellus,  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Trojan  Acestes. 

fiNTXLlUS  (-i),  the  Warlike,  fluently  oc- 
curs in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
epithet  of  Ares  (Mars).  At  a  later  time  Eny* 
alius  and  Ares  were  distinguished  as  8  differ- 
ent gods  of  war.  The  name  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  Ento. 

SNTO  (-us),  the  eoddess  of  war,  who  de- 
lights in  bloodshea  and  the  destruction  of 
towns,  and  accompanies  Ares  in  battles.  Re- 
specting the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  see  Bxi^- 

LONA. 

EORDABA  (-ae),  a  district  and  town  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the  Eokdi. 

fiOS  (and  Sds),  in  Latin  AURORA  (-ae),  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Euryphassa ;  or  of  Pallas,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid.  At  the  cloee  of  every  night  she 
rose  fh>m  the  conch  of  her  spouse  Tiuionus, 
and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swift  horses  as- 
cended up  to  heaven  fh>m  the  river  Oceanus, 
to  announce  the  coming  light  of  the  sun.  She 
carried  off  several  youths  distinguished  for 
their  beautyt  such  as  Obiok,  Cbpiialus,  and 
TrmoNvs,  whence  she  is  called  by  Ovid  T^ 
ttunUaeonjvac  SheboreMemnontoTithonus. 

fiPlMlNONDAS  (-ae),  the  Theban  general 
and  statesman,  son  of  Polymnis,  was  bom 
and  reared  in  poverty,  thongb  his  blood  was 
noble.  He  saved  the  life  of  Pelopidas  in  bat- 
tle, B.a  886,  and  lived  in  close  friendship  with 
him  afterwards.  After  the  Spartans  had  been 
expelled  fh>m  Thebes.  879,  Epaminondas  took 
an  active  part  in  public  aflklrs.  He  sained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Lenctra 
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(B.a  371),  which  destniyed  the  Spartan  sa- 
premacy  in  Greece.  Foar  tlmee  he  saccess- 
TDlly  invaded  PelopoDoesna  at  the  head  of  the 
Thebao  armies.  In  the  last  of  these  cam- 
paigns he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Mantlnea ;  bat.  in  the  fall 
career  of  victory,  died.  He  is  said  to  have 
fallen  by  the  bauds  of  Gryllos,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.  Bpaminondas  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Greece.  He  raised  Thebes 
to  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  she  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  he  died.  Both  in  poblic 
and  private  life  he  was  distinguished  oy  in- 
tegrity and  nprightness,  and  he  carried  Into 
datiy  practice  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  of 
which  he  was  an  ardent  student. 

fiPJLPHUS  (-1),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
lo,  bom  on  the  river  Nile|,  after  the  long  wan- 
derings of  his  mother.  He  became  king  of 
Bgypt>  and  built  Memphis. 

tPEI.    CBuB.] 

1PEU8  (-i),  son  of  Panopeus,  and  builder 
of  the  Trojan  horse. 

fiPHfiSUS  (-i),  the  chief  of  the  19  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
plain  beyond  its  walls  stood  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  which  was  built 
in  the  6th  century  ]i.a,  and.  after  being  burned 
down  bv  Herostratus  in  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  (D.a  864),  was 
restored  bv  the  Joint  efforts  of  all  the  Ionian 
states,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia. 
Bphesus  fell  under  the  power  successively  of 
Croesus,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  Romans.  It  was  always  very  flourishing, 
and  became  even  more  so  as  the  other  Ionian 
cities  decayed.  In  the  earlv  history  of  the 
Christian  Charch  it  is  conspicuous  as  having 
been  visited  both  by  SU  Paul  and  St.  John, 
who  also  addressed  epistles  to  the  Church  es- 
tablished at  Ephesus. 


Bronse  Coin  of  £ph«»at. 


fiPHlALTES  (-Is).  (1)  One  of  the  Aloldae. 
[Aloxus.]— (2)  A  Malian,  who  in  B.a  480, 
when  Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  guided  a  body  of  Persians  over 
the  mountain  path,  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.— (3)  An  Athe- 
nian statesman,  and  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Pericles,  whom  he  assisted  in  carrying  hia 
political  measures. 

fiPHORUS  (-i),  of  Cymae  in  Aeolis,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  flourished  about  B.a 
040.  He  wrote  a  universal  historyt  the  first 
t^iat  was  attempted  In  Greece.    The  work. 


however,  has  perished,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fragments. 

fiPHTRA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of  Cor- 
inth, whence  Sphfrilus  Is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Corinthian.    [Commtbus.] 

fiPICASTfi,  commonly  called  Jooasts. 

fiPlCHARMUS  (-1),  the  chief  comic  poet 
among  the  Dorians,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
about  B.0. 540,  was  carried  to  Megara  In  Sicilv 
in  his  Infancy,  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Syracuse  at  the  court  of  Hieron.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90  (460),  or  97  (448).  Bpi- 
charmus  gave  to  comedy  a  new  form,  and  in- 
troduce^ a  regular  plot.  His  language  was 
elegant,  and  his  productions  abounded  in 
phflosophical  and  moral  maxims. 

SPlCNflMlDlI  LOCRI.    [Loobib.] 

fiPICTETUS  (-1),  of  HierapolU  in  Phrygia, 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  freed- 
man  of  Spaphrodftus,  who  was  himself  a 
freedman  otlsero.  Being  expelled  from  Rome 
by  DomitiaUf  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ni- 
copolis  in  Epiras.  He  did  not  leave  any  works 
behind  him ;  and  the  short  manual  {Bnchiri-' 
dion)  which  bears  his  name  was  compiled 
from  his  discourses  by  his  pupil  Arrian. 
[Abbiamus.] 

fiPlCTTRUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Greek  philos- 
opher, was  bom  B.a  848,  in  the  island  of  Sa- 
moa, and  took  uphis  permanent  residence  at 
Athens  in  806.  Here  he  purchased  the  gar- 
den, afterwards  so  noted,  in  which  he  estab- 
lished the  philosophical  school,  called  after 
him  the  Epicurean.  He  died  in  270,  at  the 
age  of  78,  after  a  long  and  painful  Illness, 
which  he  endured  with  traly  philosopmcal 

{)atience  and  courage.  Epicurus  Is  the  great 
eader  of  that  philosopnical  school  which 
teaches  that  the  Bummum  bonum,  or  highest 
good,  is  happiness.  The  happiness  that  he 
taught  his  followers  to  seek  after  was  not 
seneual  enjoyment,  but  peace  of  mind  as  the 
result  of  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
virtues.  According  to  the  teaching 
of  his  school,  virtue  should  be  prac- 
ticed beeauae  it  leads  to  happiness ; 
whereas  the  Stoics  teach  that  virtue 
should  be  cultivated  for  her  own 
sake,  irrespective  of  the  happiness 
it  will  Insure.  In  the  physical  part 
of  his  philosophy  he  followed  the  at- 
omistic doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Diagoras.  The  pupils  of  Epicnras 
were  very  numerous,  and  were  ex- 
cessively devoted  to  him.  His  sys- 
tem has  been  most  violently  attack- 
ed, partly  because  after  the  davs  of  Epicnras 
men  who  professed  to  be  his  followers  gave 
themselves  over  to  mere  sensual  enjoyment, 
partly  because  it  has  been  but  imperfectly 
understood,  and  partly  because  it  was  really 
founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  In  making 
virtue  dependent  upon  conseqaeut  happiness. 
fil^DAMNUa  CDYBBnAomuM.] 
fiPlDAURUS  (-1).  (1)  A  town  in  Argils 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  formed,  with  its  territory 
Epidaubia,  a  district  independent  of  Argos, 
and  was  not  included  in  Argolis  till  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  AescolapiuBi  whose  temple  wee 
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situated  about  6  mUee  from  the  town.— (2) 
Samamed  LmsA,  a  town  in  Laconia,  on  the 
B.  coast,  said  to  have  been  founded  bj  £pi- 
danniB  in  Argolis. 

fiPlGONI  <-«nim),  that  is,  "the  Descend- 
ants,** the  name  of  the  sons  of  the  7  heroes 
who  perished  before  Thebes.  [Adbastus.] 
Ten  years  after  their  death  the  descendants 
of  the  7  heroes  marched  against  Thebes, 
which  they  took  and  razed  to  the  jgronnd. 
The  names  of  the  Bpigoni  are  not  the  same 
In  all  accoonts :  bnt  the  common  lists  contain 
Alcmaeon,  Aeglalens,  Dlomedes,  Promachns, 
Sthenelns,  Thersander,  and  Bnryalos. 

SFIMSNXDSS  (-is),  a  celebrated  poet  and 
prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  mythical.  There  is  a  legend  that 
when  a  boy  he  was  sent  ont  by  his  fother  in 
search  of  a  sheep;  and  that,  seeking  shelter 
ftt>m  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  snn,  ne  went 
into  a  cave,  and  there  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  lasted  67  years.  On  waking  and  re- 
turning home,  he  found,  to  his  great  amaze- 
ment, that  his  younger  brother  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  grown  an  old  man.  His  yisit  to 
Athens.  howeTer,  is  an  historical  foct,  and 
determines  his  date.  The  Athenians,  who 
were  visited  by  a  plagne  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [CylomI  invited  Bpimen- 
ides  to  come  and  undertake  the  purification 
of  the  city.  Epimenides  accordingly  came  to 
Athens,  about  B.a  898,  and  performed  the  de- 
sired task  by  certain  myitenous  rites  and  sac- 
rifices, in  consequence  of  which  the  plague 
ceased.  Many  works  were  attributed  to  him 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  pre- 
served  (TUus  i.  18)  a  celebrated  verse  of  his 
against  the  Cretans. 

IHMfiTHEUS.  [PBOMxnnEns  and  Pan- 
dora.] 

SPlPHlNSS  (-is),  a  surname  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  king  of  Syria. 

BI^PHINIA  or  -SA  (-ae).  (1)  In  Syria 
<0.  T.  Hamath),  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes.— (2)  In  Cilicia. 
close  to  the  Pylae  Amanides,  formerly  called 
Oenlandus. 

tPlPOLAE.    [Stuaoubax.] 

fiPTRUS  (-!),  that  is,  "the  mainland,**  a 
country  in  the  K.W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  fi*om  Corcyra,  and  the  other 
Islands  off  the  coast.  Homer  gives  the  name 
of  Bpirus  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Greece,  thus  inclading  Acamania  in  it  Epi- 
ms  was  bounded  by  Iflyria  and  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  by  Thessaly  on  the  E.,  by  Acamania 
and  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  Its  inhabitants  were  nu- 
merous, but  were  not  of  pure  Hellenic  blood. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Pelas- 
gians  and  Illyrians.  The  ancient  oracle  of 
Xiodona  in  the  countrv  was  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
Bpirus  contained  14  different  tribes.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  were  the  Chaonss,  Thxs- 
FBon,  and  Moixmsi.  who  gave  their  names 
to  the  8  principal  divisions  of  the  countrv— 
Chaokta,  Thispbotia,  and  Molossis.  The 
different  tribes  were  originally  governed  by 
Uieir  own  princes.  The  Molosnan  princes. 
Who  traced  their  descent  tSrom  Pyrrhns  (Ne- 


optolemus),  son  of  Achilles,  subsequently  a(S 
quired  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Bpirus.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  was  Ptbshub,  who 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans. 

fiPlRUS  NOVA.    [iLLTKiomi.] 

fiPORfiDlA  (-1:  Ivrea)y  a  town  in  OalUa 
Ciealpina,  on  the  Duria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Salasei,  colonized  by  the  Romans,  b.o.  100,  to 
serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  neighboring 
Alpine  tribes. 

fiPORfiDORIX  (-Igls),  a  noble  Aeduan, 
who  served  in  Caesar^s  army.    _ 

tqUUS  TtTTlCUS  or  ABQUUM  TtTTl- 
CTJM  (-1),  a  small  town  of  the  Hlrpinl  in  Sam* 
ninm,  21  miles  ttom  Beneventum. 

BRAE  (-arum),  a  small  but  strong  searport 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Teos. 

fiRlNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  M.  Amanus,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Bleutherocilices,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

fiRlSXNUS  (-1),  the  chief  river  in  Argolis, 
rising  in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  and,  after  dis- 
appearing under  the  earth,  flowing  through 
the  Lemaean  marsh  into  the  ArgolTc  gulf. 

fiRiSISTRiTUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  anatomist,  a  native  of  lulls,  in  the 
Island  of  Ceos.  flourished  Arom  B.a  800  to  260. 
and  was  the  founder  of  a  medical  school  at 
Alexandria. 

fiRlTO  (-Qs),  one  of  the  Muses.    [Musax.] 

fiRlTOSTHfiNSS  (-is),  of  Cyrene,  bom 
B.a  276,  was  placed  by  Ptolemy  Buergetes 
over  the  librarv  at  Alexandria.  He  died  at 
Alexandria  at  the  age  of  80,  about  B.a  196,  of 
voluntary  starvation,  having  lost  his  sigh^ 
and  being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  ofex- 
tensive  learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated— as- 
tronomy, geometry,  geography,  philosophy, 
history,  and  grammar.  His  works  have  per- 
ished, with  the  exception  of  some  fragments. 
His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  systematic 
treatise  on  geography,  of  which  Strabo  made 
great  use. 

fiRfiBtlS  (-i),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Aether 
and  Hemera  (Day)  bv  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  aarkness,  and  liB  therefore 
applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under 
the  earth,  through  which  the  shades  pass  into 
Hades. 

fiRECHTHBUM.    rEaTOBTHONius.] 

fiRBOHTHEtTa    CBaianTHONius.] 

fiRfiSUS  or  fiRESSUS  M),  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  birth- 
place of  Theophrastus,  and,  according  to 
some,  of  Sappho. 

SRETRlA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Buboea,  situated  on  the  Buripus,  with  a  har- 
bor, Porthmos,  was  founded  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  had  a  mixed  population,  among 
which  was  a  considerable  number  of  Dorians. 
Its  commerce  and  navy  raised  it  in  earlv  times 
to  importance ;  it  contended  with  Chalcis  for 
the  supremacy  of  Buboea ;  and  it  planted  col- 
onies in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  de- 
stroyed bv  the  Persians,  B.a  490,  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into  slav- 
ery. 
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fiRICHTHONlUS  (-ae).  or  fiRECHTHEtTS 
(•Ms  or  -^i).  la  the  ancient  mytlu  these  two 
namee  indicate  the  same  person :  but  later 
writers  mention  2  heroes,  one  called  Erich- 
thonias  or  Brechthens  L,  and  the  other  Erech- 
theas  II.— (1)  BaiouTBOMius  or  ERXOUTHcrs 
L,  son  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  and  Atthis, 
the  daughter  of  Cranans.  Athena  (Minerva) 
reared  the  child  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  gods,  and  intrusted  him  to  Agraulos, 
Pandrosos,  and  Herse.  concealed  in  a  chest, 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  open.  But  dis- 
obeying the  command,  they  saw  the  child  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  or  entwined  by  a  ser- 
pent, whereupon  they  were  seized  with  mad- 
ness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the  rock  of 
the  acropolis.  Erichthonius  afterwards  be- 
came king  of  Athens,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  kingdom  by  his  sou  Pandion.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  or  the  Panatbe- 
naea,  and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.  When  Athena  and  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  disputed  about  the  possession  of 
Attica,  Erichthonius  declared  in  favor  of 
Athena.  He  was,  further,  the  first  who  used  a 
chariot  with  4  horses,  for  which  reason  he  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  Auriga.  He  was 
worshiped  as  a  god  after  his  death:  and  a 
temple,  called  the  Ereehtheuntj  was  built  to 
bim  on  the  acropolis.— (2)  Ebbohthxdb  IL, 
grandson  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Pandion, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Athens.  He 
was  father  of  Cecrops.  Procns,  Creusa,  Chtho- 
nia,  and  Orithyia.  lu  the  war  between  the 
Eleueinians  and  Athenians,  Eumolpus,  the 
son  of  Poseidon,  was  slain  j  whereupon  Po- 
seidon demanded  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Erechtheus.  When  one  was 
drawn  by  lot,  her  8  sisters  resolved  to  die 
with  her;  and  Erechtheus  himself  was  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  request 
CI  Poseidon. 

BRICHTHOnIUS  (-T),  son  of  Da^danu^ 
father  of  Tros,  and  king  of  Troy. 

SmDXNUS  (-i),  a  river  god.  on  the  banks  of 
whose  river  amoer  was  fonna.  In  later  times 
the  Eridanus  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Padus  (Po),  because  amber  was  found  at 
its  mouth.  Hence  the  EUetridea  JnauUUj  or 
"  Amber  Islands,"  are  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Po,  and  here  Phaethon  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  when  struck  by  the  lightning  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter). 

ERlGkJNE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Icarius, 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  details,  see  Ioaki- 
inL— (2)  Daughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Clytaem- 
nostra. 

fiRINNA  (-ae),  a  Lesbian  poetess,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  b.o. 
612),  who  died  at  the  age  of  19,  but  left  behind 
her  poems  which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank 
with  those  of  Homer. 

fiRlNt^ES.    [Edukntdxs.] 

fiRlPHTLfi  (-es),  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom  she  betrayed  for 
the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmonia,  for 
which  she  was  slain  by  her  son  Alcmaeon. 
For  details,  see  AMraiABAirs,  Alomabon. 
_iRIS  (-Idos),  in  Latin,  DISCORDlA  (-ae), 
the  goddess  of  Discord,  the  fHend  and  sister 


of  Ares  (Mars),  who  delighted  with  him  in  the 
tumult  of  war.  It  was  Erie  who  threw  the 
apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  the  cause 
of  so  much  suffering  and  war.    [Pabis.] 

SROS  (-5tiB),  In  Latin,  AMOR  (-dris),  or 
CUPIDO  (-Inis),  the  god  of  Love,  son  of  Aph- 
rodite (Venus),  by  either  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  rep- 
resented as  a  wanton  boy,  of  whom  a  thou- 
sand tricks  and  cruel  sports  were  related,  and 
from  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were  safe. 
His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  which  be  carries 
in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no 
one  can  touch  with  impnnity.  His  arrows 
are  of  dlfi'erent  power :  some  are  golden,  and 
kindle  love  in  the  heart  they  wound :  others 
are  blcmt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce 
aversion  to  a  lover.  Eros  is  nirther  rejire- 
sented  with  golden  wings,  and  as  fluttering 
about  like  a  oird.  His  eyes  are  sometimes 
covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly.  He  is  the 
usual  companion  of  his  mother.  Aphrodite. 
Amtbbos,  literally,  return-love,  \b  usually  rep- 
resented as  the  god  who  punished  those  who 
do  not  return  the  love  or  others :  thus  he  is 
the  avenging  Eros,  or  a  deu$  ultor.  But  in 
some  accounts  he  is  described  as  a  god  op- 
posed to  Eros  and  struggling  against  him.— 
Respecting  the  connection  between  Bros  and 
Psyche,  see  Pstoub.  The  later  poets  speak 
of  a  number  of  Erotes. 
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fiRlTMANTHUS  (-i).  (1)  A  loftv  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elis, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the 
savage  Erymanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. [HBBocLBS.]— The  Arcadian  nymph 
Callisto,  who  was  changed  into  a  she-bear,  is 
called  lirymanthit  urmi,  and  her  son  Areas 
KrymarUhidU  urtae  cuttot,  [Abotos].— (2)  A 
river  In  Arcadia,  rising  in  the  above-men- 
tioned mountain,  and  faUinginto  the  Alpheus. 

SRTSICHTHON  (-«nis).  son  of  the  Thessa- 
lian  king  Trlopas,  who  cut  down  trees  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  Demeter,  for  which  he  was 
punished  by  the  goddess  with  a  fearfU  hun- 
ger, that  caused  tmn  to  devour  his  own  flesh. 

fiRYTHRAE  (-&rum).  (1)  An  ancient  town 
in  Boeotia,  not  far  ftom  PlaUeae  and  Hysiae, 
and  celebrated  as  the  mother  city  of  Erythrae 
in  Asia  Minor.- (2)  A  town  of  the  Locrl 
Oz51ae,  E.  of  Naupactus.— (3)  One  of  the  IS 
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Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minoi%  etood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  larjB^  bay,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  pen- 
insnla  whicn  lies  opposite  to  Chios. 

fiRTTHRAEUM  MARE,  the  name  origi- 
nailv  of  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  W.,  and  India  on 
the  E.,  including  its  two  great  gu)&  (the  Bed 
Sea  and  Persian  Cfu{f).  In  this  sense  it  is 
nsed  by  Herodotus,  who  also  distinguishes 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  name  of  'ApdStot  k6\w<k. 
[AsABioDB  Snua.]  Afterwards  the  parts  of 
these  seas  were  distinguished  by  diflTerent 
names,  the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called 
Indicns  Oceanns,  the  Red  Sea  Arabicus  Sinns, 
the  Piareian  OuJf  Persicus  Sinus.  The  name 
Srythiraeum  Mare  was  generally  used  as  iden- 
tical with  Arabicus  Sinus,  orthecorresponding 
genuine  Latin  term,  Mare  Rubrum  {Red  Sea), 

SRTX  (-j^ds),  also  ERtCUS  MONS  {S.  Gi. 
vUano)f  a  steep  and  isolated  mountain  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Sicily,  near  Drepanum.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain  stood  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  said 

*     "      ,  king  of  the  Ely  mi, 

r  AeneasL  but  more 
,    _  ,  who  introduced 

the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into  Sicil/.  Hence 
the  goddess  bore  the  surname  Ebtoima,  under 
which  name  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Sd  Punic 
war.  There  was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Eryx 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain. 

ESQVIIX^LB.    [Roma.] 

ESStl  (-^rum),  a  people  in  Gaul,  W.  of  the 
Seqnana. 

firfiOCLSS  (-is),  son  of  Oedipus  and  Jo- 
casta.  After  his  father'a  flight  from  Thebes, 
be  and  his  brother  Polynlces  undertook  the 
government  of  the  dty:  but  disputes  haying 
arisen  between  them,  Polvnices  fled  to  Adras- 
tus,  who  then  brought  about  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  [Adbabtus.] 
Bteoclea  and  Polynlces  perished  in  single 
combat 

iTSSlAE  (-ftrum),  the  Etesian  Winds,  de- 
rlTcd  from  irot,  "year,"  rignifled  anyperiod- 
ieal  toindsAmi  more  particularly  the  northerly 
winds  which  blow  in  the  Aegaean  for  40  days 
fh>m  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

fiTRtmiA,  STRtmiA,  or  TUSCiA,  called 
by  the  Greeks  TYRRHfiNiA  or  TYRSfiNlA 
{•ae),  a  countrv  in  central  Italy.  The  inhab- 
itanu  were  called  by  the  Romans  Etrusoi  or 
TuBoi,  by  the  Greeks  Ttubbsni  or  Tybskmi, 
and  by  tnemselves  Rasxma.  Etruria  proper 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Ap- 
ennines and  the  river  Macra,  which  divided  it 
from  Lignria,  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea 
or  Mare  Infemum,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from  Um- 
briaandLatium.  The  origin  of  the  Etruscans 
Is  uncertain.  The  ancients  believed  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Lydians,  but  more  modern 
writers  suppose  that  the  Etruscans  were  a 
Rhaetian  race,  called  Rasena,  who  descended 
ttam  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The 
Etruscans  were  a  very  powerful  nation  when 
Rome  was  still  In  its  infiincy,  and  at  an  early 
period  their  dominions  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  firom  the  Alps  and  the 


plains  of  Lombardv,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Ve- 
suvius and  the  guff  of  Sareuto  on  the  other. 
These  dominions  may  be  divided  into  8  great 
districts :  Circnmpadane  Etruria  in  the  N., 
Etruria  proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian 
Etruria  in  the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts 
there  were  12  principal  cities  or  states,  which 
formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protection. 
Through  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls  in  the  N., 
and  or  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and  Greeks  in 
the  S.,  the  Etruscans  became  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria  proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  countnr  after  they  had 
disappeared  ftrom  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  IS 
dties  which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etru- 
ria proper  were  most  probably  Coktona, 
Abbbtivu,  Olusiuh,  Pksusia,  volatxkbai, 
Vktvlokia,  Rubeluuc,  VoLsnm.  Tae<)Uimii. 
Vauekii,  Vxii,  Cabbk,  more  anciently  called 
Agylla.  Each  state  was  independent  of  all 
the  others.  The  government  was  a  close  ar- 
istocracy, and  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
family  of  the  Lucnmones,  who  united  in 
their  own  persons  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  the  civil  functions.  The  people  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  vassalage  or  serf- 
dom. A  meeting  of  the  confederacy  of  the  19 
states  was  hela  annually  in  the  spring,  at 
the  temple  of  VoUnmna,  near  Volslnii.  The 
Etruscans  were  a  highly  civilfKed  people,  and 
ttom.  them  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of 
their  religious  and  political  institutions.  The 
8  last  kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etrus- 
cans, anathey  left  in  the  city  enduring  traces 
of  Etruscan  power  and  greatness.  The  later 
history  of  the  Etruscans  is  a  struggle  against 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  whicn  they  be- 
came subject  after  their  decisive  defeat  by 
Cornelius  Doiabel  la  in  b.  o.  283.  In  91  they  re- 
ceived the  Roman  flranchise.  The  numerous 
military  colonies  established  in  Etruria  by 
Sulla  and  Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  national  character  of  the  people,  and 
the  country  thus  became  in  course  of  time 
completely  Romanised. 

EUBOEA  (-ae :  NegrcponCi^  the  largest  isl- 
and of  the  Aegaean  sea,  about  90  miles  in 
length,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boe- 
otla,  and  the  8.  part  of  Thessaly,  Itom  which 
countries  it  is  separated  by  the  Enboean  sea, 
called  the  Enripns  in  its  narrowest  part 
Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  island 
runs  a  lofty  range  of  mountains ;  but  it  con- 
tains many  fertfle  plains.  In  Homer  the  in- 
habitants are  called  Abantes.  In  the  N.  of 
Euboea  dwelt  the  Histiaol ;  below  these  were 
the  Ellopii,  and  in  the  S.  were  the  Dryopes. 
The  centre  of  the  island  was  inhabited  chiefiy 
by  lonians.  It  was  in  this  part  of  Euboea 
that  the  Athenians  planted  the  colonies  of 
Chalois  and  Ebktbia,  which  were  the  2  most 
important  cities  in  the  island.  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Enboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians.  Since  Cnmae,  in  Italy,  was  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  the  adjective 
Buboieus  is  used  by  the  poets  In  reference  to 
the  former  city. 

EUCLlDfiS  (-Is).  (1)  The  celebrated  math- 
ematidan,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Ptolemy,  b.o.  828-288,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrian  mathematicai 
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schooL  It  was  his  answer  to  Ptolemy,  who 
asked  if  geometry  could  not  be  made  easier, 
that  there  was  no  royal  road.  Of  the  nnmer- 
ons  works  attributed  to  Euclid,  several  are 
still  extant,  of  which  by  far  the  most  noted  is 
**The  Elements. ^—(2)  Of  Megara,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  quitted  Athens  on  the 
death  of  Socrates  (B.a  899),  and  took  refhge 
in  Megara.  where  he  founded  a  school,  which 
distlnguisned  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectics.  This  school  was  called  some- 
times the  Megaric,  sometimes  the  Dialectic  or 
Eristic 

EUCTSMON,  the  astronomer.    CMroh.] 

EUBOXUS  (-1),  of  Cnidus,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer and  geometer,  lived  about  b.o.  866. 
He  studied  at  Athens  and  in  Egypt,  but  prob- 
ably spent  some  of  his  time  at  lus  native  place, 
where  he  had  an  observatory.  He  is  said  to 
haye  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets.    His  works  are  lost 

EUQJLNfil  (-drum),  a  people  who  formerly 
inhabited  Yenetia,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
were  driven  towards  the  Alps  and  the  Lacns 
Benacus  by  the  Heneti  or  Veuetl. 

EUHSMfiRUS  (-i),  a  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  the  court  or  Cassander,  in  Macedonia, 
about  B.a  816,  and  the  author  of  a  work,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  show  that  all  the  an- 
cient myths  were  genuine  historical  events. 
He  represented  the  gods  as  originallv  men 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  either  as 
warriors  or  benefl^tors  of  mankind,  and  who 
after  their  death  received  divine  worship  from 
the  grateful  people. 

EULAEUS  (-1 :  O.  T.  Ulai),  a  river  in  Susl- 
aiia,  rising  in  Great  Media,  passing  E.  of  Susa, 
and  falling  into  the  head  of  the  I^rsian  GulfL 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the 
Eulaeus  fall  into  the  Choaspes,  and  others 
identify  the  two  rivers. 

EUMAEUS  (-1),  the  fUthfta  swineherd  of 
Ulysses. 

EUMfiNSS  (-Is).  (1)  Of  Catoia,  served  as 
private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (b.o.  828)  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Cappadocia,  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  Pontus.  Eumenes  allied  hiro- 
self  with  Perdiccas,  and  carried  on  war  for 
him  in  Asia  Minor  against  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terua.  On  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  in  Egypt, 
Antlgonns  employed  the  whole  force  of  the 
Macedonian  army  to  crush  Eumenes.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerical  inferiority  of 
his  forces.  Eumenes  maintained  his  ground 
against  his  enemies  for  some  years,  till  he 
was  surrendered  by  the  Argyraspids  to  Antig- 
onus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  816.  He 
was  a  great  general  and  statesman,  and  had 
he  been  a  native  Macedonian  would  probably 
have  occupied  a  more  important  position 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander.— (2)  I. 
King  of  Pkboamus,  reigned  B.a  863-241 ;  and 
WAS  the  successor  of  his  uncle  Philetaerus.— 
(3)  n.  King  of  PsaoAJiiTB,  reigned  B.a  197- 
160 :  and  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Atta- 
lus  I.  He  inherited  trom  his  predecessor  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Komans,  which 
he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  cultivate.  Per- 
gamus  became  under  his  rule  a  great  and 


flourishing  city,  in  which  he  founded  that 
celebratedT  library  which  rose  to  be  a  rival 
even  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

EUMfiNlDSS  (-um),  also  called  flRINYgS 
(-nm),  not  Erinnves,  and  by  the  Komans  Fu- 
RlAB  or  DIRAE  (-arum),  the  Avenging 
Deities.  The  name  Erinyes  is  the  more  an- 
cient one ;  the  form  Enmenides,  which  signi- 
fles  "  the  well-meaning, ''  or  *'  soothed  god- 
desses,"  is  a  mere  euphemism,  because  peo- 
ple dreaded  to  call  these  fearfhl  goddesses  by 
their  real  name.    It  was  said  to  have  been  first 

Sven  them  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by 
e  Areopagus,  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes 
had  been  soothed.  They  are  represented  as 
the  daughters  of  Earth  or  of  Night,  and  as 
fearfhl  win8:ed  maidens,  with  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  with  blood  dripping  ft'om 
their  eyes.    They  dwelt  in  the  depins  of  Tar- 


tarus, dreaded  by  gods  and  men. 

iber  is  usually  8,  and  their 


With  later 
writers  their  numb  .    , 

names  are  TrsipudiiB,  Alboto,  and  1 

They  punished  men  both  in  this  world  and 
after  death.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  them 
consisted  of  black  sheep  and  nephalia,  <. «.  a 
drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  The  crimes 
which  they  chiefly  punished  were  disobedi- 
ence towards  parents,  violaUon  of  the  respect 
due  to  old  age,  periury,  murder,  yiolation  of 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  improper  conduct 


towards  suppliants. 


Forifli.    (From  a  Painted  VaM.) 


EUMOLPUS  (-1),  that  is,"  the  good  singer,* 
a  Thracian  bard,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas.  Ajb  soon 
as  he  was  born  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
his  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  his  father  Po- 
seidon, who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by 
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bis  daughter  Benthcsicyma.  After  dwelling 
for  a  time  in  Ethiopia,  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  the  Thracian  king  Tee^rius.  he  came 
to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  f<)rmea  a  friend- 
ship with  the  Elensinian?.  Subsequently  he 
loined  them  in  an  expedition  againsc  Athens, 
Sat  was  slain  by  Erechtheus.  Eumolpns  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter 
(Ceres)  and  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  He  was 
Bocceeded  in  the  priestly  office  by  his  son 
Ceyx :  and  his  family,  the  Eumolpidae,  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  the  priests  of  De- 
meter  at  Eleusis. 

EUNOMIA.    [HoBAS.] 

E17NU8  M),  a  Sicilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Si- 
cilian slaves  in  the  Servile  war  (u.a  134-132). 

EUPlLIUM  or  EUPOLIUM  (-i),  a  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  N.  of  Naupactus. 

EUPHSMUS  (-1),  son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), and  ancestor  of  Battos,  founder  of  Gy- 
rene. 

ETJPHORBUS  (-1),  son  of  Panthons,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Mene- 
]an%  who  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Hera  (Juno),  near  Mycenae.  Pythagoras 
asserted  that  he  had  once  been  Euphorbus, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  took  down  at 
first  eight  the  shield  firom  the  temple  of  Hera. 

EUPHORION  (-^nis),  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  was  the 
librarian  of  Autiochua  the  Great,  and  fioar- 
lahed  n.a  221.    All  hia  works  are  lost. 

EUPHRlNOR  (-5ris),  a  distinguished  stat- 
uary and  painter,  was  a  native  of  Corinth, 
bat  practiced  his  art  at  Athens  about  ii.a.  836. 

EUPHRiTBS  (-is:  O.  T.  Phrat:  El  FraC), 
a  great  river  of  Asia,  consists,  in  its  upper 
course,  of  8  branches,  both  of  which  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  northern 
branch  is  the  true  Euphrates;  the  southern 
was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Assakiab. 
After  their  Junction  the  river  breaks  through 
the  main  chain  of  the  Taurus  between  Meli- 
tene  and  Samosata,  and  then  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Babylonia,  till  it  Joins  the  Tieris 
about  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Per- 
sian OnlH 

EUPHROStT^B  (-€8),  one  of  the  Charites 
or  Graces.    [CuAsrm.] 

EUPOUS  (-is),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristoplianes,  was  born  about 
B.a  446,  and  died  about  411.  The  common 
atory  that  Alcibiades  threw  him  into  the  sea 
out  of  revenge  la  not  true. 

EURIPIDIBS  (-is),  the  distlngoished  tragic 
poet,  was  hotn.  at  Salamis,  b.o.  4S0,  on  the 
very  day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians 
off  thai  island,  whither  his  parents  had  fled 
fitmi  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  In 
his  youth  he  cultivated  gymnastic  pursuits, 
and  won  the  prize  at  the  Eleusinian  and  Tbe- 
■ean  contests.  But  he  soon  abandoned  these 
pursuits,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Anax- 
agoras,  and  rhetoric  under  Prodicus.  He 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates,  and 
tticet  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoraa  have 


been  remarked  in  many 

passages  of  his  plays.    lu 

441  he  gained  fur  the  flrst 

time  the  first  prize,  and 

he  continued  to  exhibit 

plays  until  408,  the  date 

of  the  Oretttea.    Soon  after 

this  he  left  Athens  for  the 

court  of  Archelaiis,  king 

of  Macedonia,  where  he 

died  in  406,  at  the  age  of 

75w    He  is  said  to  nave 

been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 

king's  dogs.     Euripides  Eoripid**. 

in  his  tragedies  brought 

down  the  ancient  heroes  and  heroines  to  the 

ordinary  standard  of  men  and  women  of  his 

own  times.    He  represented  men,  according 

to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not  as  they  ongbt 

to  be,  but  as  they  are.    Hence  the  preference 

fiven  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates, 
he  most  senous  defects  in  his  tragedies,  as 
works  of  art,  are  the  disconnection  of  the 
choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play,  and 
the  too  freauent  Introduction  of  philosophical 
maxims.  His  great  excellence  is  the  tender- 
ness and  pathos  with  which  some  of  his  char- 
acters are  invested.  Eighteen  of  his  tragedies 
are  extant,  if  we  omit  the  Rhesus,  which  la 
probably  spurious. 

EURIPUS  (-i),  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably 
violent,  is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  Euboea  from  Boeotia. 
At  Chalcis  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Ecuri- 
pus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainland. 

EUROPA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  the  Phoe- 
nician king[  Agenor,  or,  according  to  the 
Iliad,  daughter  of  Phoenix.  Her  beauty 
charmed  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  assumed  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  mingled  with  the  herd  aa 
Europa  and  her  maidens  were  sporting  on 
the  sea-shore.  Encouraged  by  the  tamenesa 
of  the  animal,  Europa  ventured  to  mount  his 
back;  whereupon  the  god  rushed  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  with  her  to  Crete.  Here  she 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhada- 
manthus,  and  SarpSdon. — (2)  One  of  the  8 
divisions  of  the  ancient  world,  said  to  have 
been  named  after  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
In  earlier  times  the  river  Pbasis  was  usually 
supposed  to  l>e  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  sometimes  even  the  Araxea 
and  the  (Caspian  Sea ;  but  at  a  later  period 
the  river  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  were 
generally  regarded  as  the  boundaries  between 
tne  two  continents.  The  north  of  Europe  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients. 

EUROPUa    [TiTAaaanjB.] 

EURUS  (-1),  the  S.E.  wind,  sometimes  the 
E.  wind. 

EUROTAS  (-ae),  the  chief  river  in  Laconia, 
on  which  Sparta  stood,  rises  in  Mount  Bord- 
um,  in  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  Laconian 
gult 

EURYbXtES,  the  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom 
he  followed  to  Troy.  * 

EURYBlTt^S  (-1),  an  Epheslan,  whom 
Croesus  sent  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenariea  for  him 
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io  his  war  with  Cynu.  He,  however,  went 
over  to  Cynifl,  and  betrayed  the  whule  matter 
to  him.  In  coDseqaence  of  this  treachery,  his 
name  passed  into  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks. 

EURtDlCB  (-es).  (1)  Wife  of  Orphens. 
For  details,  see  Oapnairs.— (2)  The  name  of 
several  Illyrlan  and  Macedonian  princesses. 
The  most  celebrated  was  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaens,  who  succeeded  Alexander  the 
Great  She  was  pnt  to  death  by  Olympias, 
B.a  81T. 

EURtLOCHTJS  (-1),  a  companion  of  Ulys- 
ses, was  the  only  one  that  escaped  fl-om  the 
hoase  of  Circe  when  his  fHends  wer6  meta- 
morphosed into  swine. 

SURtMfiDON  (-ontis).  (I)  Son  of  Thn- 
cles,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Peloponne- 
slan  war.— <2)  A  small  river  in  Pamphylia. 
celebrated  for  the  victory  which  Cimon  ffalnea 
over  the  Persians  on  its  banks  (B.a  469). 

EUBtMUS  (-1),  father  of  the  seer  Telemos, 
who  is  hence  called  Surymidea. 

EURTnOmB  (-es),  daughter  of  Oceanns, 
and  mother  of  LencothoS. 

EURtPON,  otherwise  called  EURtTlON. 
grandson  of  Procles,  was  the  third  king  of 
that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave 
it  the  name  of  Eurypontidae. 

BURtPtLUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Enaemon, 
and  leader  of  a  body  of  troops  before  Troy. 
— (2)  Son  of  Poseidon  rc^eptnne)  and  Astypa- 
laea,  king  of  Cos,  killea  by  Hercules. 

EURTSTHfiNBS  (-is)  and  PROCLES  (-is), 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  bom  before 
their  father's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  oc- 
cupation of  his  allotment  of  Laconla.  He  died 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  command  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  both  were  made  kings,  but  the 
precedence  oiven  to  Burysthenes  and  his  de- 
scendants. From  these  2  brothers  the  2  royal 
families  in  Sparta  were  descended,  and  were 
called  respectively  the  Eurysthenidae  and 
Proelidfu.  The  former  were  also  called  the 
Affidaey  from  Agis,  son  of  Enrystheues ;  and 
the  latter  Burypormdaet  trom  Eurypon,  grand- 
Bon  of  Procles. 

EURYSTHEUS.    [Hirouus.] 

EDRtTUS  M),  king  of  Oechalia,  and  fhtber 
of  lole.    For  details,  see  Hebouucs. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  Moses.    [Mdbax.] 


EUTROPXUS  (-i),  a  Roman  historian,  con- 
temporary of  Constantine  the  Great,  Julian, 
and  Valens.  and  the  author  of  a  brief  com- 
pendium ofRoman  history  in  10  books,  frmn 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of 
Valens,  a.d.  861,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed. 
This  work  Is  extant,  and  is  drawn  up  with 
care.  The  style  Is  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking,  being  pudn,  precise,  and 
simple. 

EUXINUS  PONTUa    [Pohtus  Euznnm.] 

EVADNB  (-es),  daughter  of  Iphis  G>ence 
called  Iphias),  and  wue  of  Capaneus.  For 
details,  see  Capamxub. 

EVXgORAS  (-ae),  king  of  Salamis,  in  Cy- 
prus, from  about  b.  a  419  to  374.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians  in  his  wars  against 
the  Persians. 

S  VAKDER  (-dri)  and  EVANDRUS  (-1),  son 
of  Hermes  (Mercury)  by  an  Arcadian  nymph, 
called  in  Roman  traditions  Carmenta  or  Ti- 
burtis.  About  60  years  before  the  Trqjan  war 
Evander  is  said  to  have  led  a  colonv  from 
Pallantium,  in  Arcadia  into  Italy,  ana  there 
to  have  built  atown.  Pallantium,  on  the  Tiber, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  town 
was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Rome. 
Evander  taught  nis  neighbors  milder  lawsL 
and  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  social  life,  and 
especially  the  art  of  writins :  he  also  intro- 
duced among  them  the  worship  of  the  Lyoae* 
an  Pan,  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  Poseidon  (Seps 
tune),  and  Hercules. 

B VENUS  M).  (1)  (Fid A«W),  a  river  of  Ae. 
tolia,  rising  in  Mount  Geta,  and  flowing  into 
the  sea,  120  stadia  W.  of  Antirrhlum.  It  de. 
rived  its  name  fh>m  Evenns,  the  father  of 
Marpessa,  who  was  carried  off  by  Idas,  the 
son  of  Aphareus ;  and  Evenus,  being  nnable 
to  overtake  the  latter,  threw  himselfinto  the 
river,  which  was  henceforth  called  after  him. 
—(2)  A  river  of  Mysio,  Calling  into  the  Sinns 
Elalticus  near  Pitane. 

EVERGBTE8,  the  "Bcnefuctor."  a  title  of 
honor  conferred  bv  the  Greek  states  upon 
those  fh>m  whom  they  had  received  benefits. 
It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Greek  kings 
in  Rgypt  and  elsewhere.    [Ptolkmaxus.] 

BVlUS,  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given  him 
flrom  the  animating  ay  tvoe^  in  the  festivals 
of  the  god. 


F. 


FiBlRIS  or  FARFlRUS  (-1),  a  small  riv- 
er in  Italv,  in  the  Sabine  territory,  between 
Rente  and  Curea 

PiBlI  (-orum),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician ^ntes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules  and  the  -       *• 


3  Arcadian  Evander. 


Its  most  important  members  are :  (1)  K.  Fa- 

BTUB  ViBVLANlTS,  8  tlmeS  consul,  D.O.  484,  481,  ' 

479.  In  his  third  consulship  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  plebeians;  but  as  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  by  the  patricians,  he  and 
his  house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether, 
where  they  were  regarded  as  apostates  by 
their  own  order.    Accordingly  806  Fabli,  all 


patricians,  marched  with  the  consul  at  their 
head  through  the  Carmental  Qhtc,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  where 
tbev  erected  a  fortress.  Here  they  took  up 
their  abode  along  with  their  families  and  cli- 
ents, and  for  8  years  continued  to  devastate 
the  territory  of  Veil.  They  were  at  length 
destroved  by  the  Veieutes  in  477,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Romans 
were  subseonently  conquered  by  the  Gauls  at 
the  Allla.  The  whole  ^ns  perished  with  the 
exception  of  one  indiridnal,  trom  whom  all 
the  later  Fabli  were  de8cended.~(2)  Q.  Fabx- 
VB  Maximus  RuLUAKUB,  6  tlmcs  consol  (B.a 
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t28-S96),  and  the  most  exninent  of  the  Roman 
generals  in  the  9d  Samnite  war.— (3)  Q>  P^- 
vnre  Mazimus  Ouboss,  or  the  Olatton,  firom 
the  ditisolQteness  of  his  yoath,  son  of  the  last, 
8  times  consul  (292-269) (4)  Q.  Fabivb  Max- 
im its,  with  the  agnomens  YKasuoOsns,  ttom  a 
wart  on  his  npperlip,  Ovioula,  or  the  Lamb, 
ttom  the  mikiness  or  apathy  of  his  temper, 
and  CuMOTAToL  from  his  cantlon  in  war,  was 
grandson  of  Fabias  Gnrges.  He  was  5  times 
consol  (B.O.  883-209).  in  217,  immediately 
after  the  defeat  at  Trasimenns,  Rabins  was 
appointed  dictator.  From  this  period,  so 
long  as  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  merely 
defensive,  Fabins  became  the  leading  man  at 
Borne.  On  taking  the  field  he  laid  down  a 
simple  and  immutable  plan  of  action.  He 
aToided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy ; 
moved  his  camp  trom  highland  to  highland, 
where  the  Nnmidian  horse  and  Spanish  in- 
ihntry  conld  not  follow  him  {  watched  Hannl- 
baPs  movements  with  unrelaziog  vigilance, 
and  cat  off  his  stragglers  and  foragers.  His 
enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of  tne  upland 
valleys  between  Cales  and  the  Vultumns.  and 
the  Carthaginian's  adroit  escape  by  driving 
oxen  with  blazing  fagots  fixed  to  their  horns 
np  the  hill-sides,  are  well-known  facts.  But 
at  Rome  and  in  nis  own  camp  the  .caution  of 
Fabias  was  misinterpreted ;  and  the  people 
in  consequence  divided  the  command  between 
him  and  M.  Minucins  Ruftis.  his  master  of  the 
horse.  Minucins  was  speedily  entrapped,  and 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  Hannibal  had 
Bot  Fkbios  hastened  to  hie  rescue.  In  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  2d  Punic  war  Fabias  appears 
to  less  advantage.  The  war  had  Mcome 
aggressive  under  a  new  race  of  generals 
Fabias  disapproved  of  the  new  tactics :  he 
dreaded  the  political  supremacy  of  Scipio, 
and  was  his  opponent  in  his  scheme  of  invad- 
ing Africa.  He  died  in  208.^6)  Ci  FAmus 
PioTOB,  received  the  surname  of  Pictor  be- 
cause he  painted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Sains,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus 
Babulcus  dedicated  in  808.  This  is  the  earli- 
est Roman  painting  of  which  we  have  any 
record.— (6)  Q.  Fabius  Piotob,  grandson  of 
the  last,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  Roman 
history  in  prose.  He  served  in  the  Qallic 
war  in  225,  and  also  in  the  2d  Punic  war. 
Bis  history,  which  was  written  in  Greek,  be- 
gan with  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and 
came  down  to  his  own  time. 

FABRlTfiRiA  (F(avaterra\  a  Volscian 
town  in  Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Trerus,  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Ro- 


FXBRfCTUB  (-i),  the  name  of  a  Roman 
fiunilv,  the  chief  members  of  which  were : 
(1)  C,  Fabhioius,  one  of  the  most  popular 
heroes  in  the  Roman  annals.  He  was  consul 
B.0. 282,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  one  of 
the  Roman  embassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  at 
Tarentum  to  negotiate  a  ransom  or  exchange 
of  prisoners.    Pyrrhus  used  every  efl'ort  to 

Ein  the  fovor  of  Fabrlclus :  but  the  sturdy 
>man  was  proof  against  all  his  sedactlons, 
and  rejected  all  his  offers.  In  278  Fabrlcias 
was  consul  a  second  time,  when  he  sent  back 
to  Flyrrhas  the  traitor  who  liad  offered  to 


poison  him.  Negotiations  were  then  opened, 
which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  luly  by 
Pyrrhus.    He  was  censor  in  27S,  and  distin- 

fuished  himself  by  the  severity  with  which 
e  repressed  the  growing  taste  for  luxury. 
Ancient  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  fhigal  way 
in  which  Fabricius  and  his  contemporary  Cn- 
rius  Dentatus  lived  on  their  hereditary  farms, 
and  how  they  refhsed  the  rich  presenu  which 
the  Samnite  embassadors  offered  them.  Fa- 
bricius died  as  poor  as  he  had  lived,  and  left 
no  dowrv  for  his  danghters,  which  the  senate 
fhmisheo. — (2)  L.  Fabbioius,  curator  viarum 
in  B.O.  68,  built  a  new  bridge  of  stone,  con- 
necting the  city  with  the  island  in  the  Tiber, 
and  called  after  him  pons  F<t^ri4siuB,  This 
bridge  still  remains,  and  bears  the  name  of 
ponu  qtiaitro  capL 

FAESt^LAE  (-arum:  FiBtole).  a  city  of 
Btruria,  situated  on  a  hill  8  miles  N.B.  of 
Florence.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Cati- 
line's army. 

FlLfiRn  (-orum)  or  FiLBRlUM  (-i),  a 
town  in  Btruria,  situated  on  a  height  near 
Mount  Soracte,  was  originally  a  Felasgic 
town,  but  was  afterwards  one  of  the  18  Etrus- 
can cities.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Faus- 
OT,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Aeqai.  whence  we  find  them  often 
called  Aequi  Fnllsci.  After  a  long  struggle 
with  Rome,  the  Faliscans  yielded  to  CamiUns, 
B.a  894.  The  Faliscans  revolted  again  at  the 
close  of  the  1st  Punic  war  (aa  241),  when  the 
Romans  destroyed  their  city.  A  new  town 
was  built  on  the  plaiu.  The  white  cows  of 
Falerli  were  valued  at  Rome  for  sacrifices. 

FILERNUS  AGBR.  a  district  in  the  N.  of 
Campania,  extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to 
the  river  vultamns.  It  produced  some  of  the 
finest  wine  in  Italy,  which  was  reckoned  only 
second  to  the  wine  of  Setia. 

FALISCL    [Fausrii.] 

FANNIUS  (-i)  STRlBO  (-5nl8),  C,  son-in- 
law  of  Laeltus,  introduced  by  Cicero  as  a 
speaker  In  his  />e  Bepublica  and  his  LasliuB, 

FiNUM  FORTtTNAB  (Fano),  a  town  In 
UmbHa  at  the  month  of  the  Metanrus,  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the 
town  derived  its  name. 

FARFlRUa    [Fababis.] 
FAULA  or  FAUNA.-  [FAtmus.] 

FAUNUS  <-i},  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of 
Satumus,  and  father  of  Latinns,  was  the  third 
in  the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Laurentes. 
He  was  worshiped  as  the  protecting  deity  of 
agriculture  and  of  shepherds,  and  also  as  a 
giver  of  oracles.  After  the  introdaction  of  the 
worship  of  the  Greek  Pan  into  Italy,  Faanns 
was  Identified  with  Pan,  and  represented, 
like  the  latter,  with  horns  and  goat's  feet. 
At  a  later  time  we  find  mention  of  FaunI  in 
the  plural.  What  Fannus  was  to  the  male 
sex,  nis  wife  Fania  or  Fanna  was  to  the  fe- 
male. As  the  god  manifested  himself  in  va- 
rious ways,  the  idea  arose  of  a  plurality  of 
Fanns  (FaunI),  who  are  described  as  half 
men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunus 
gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Ar- 
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caditD  Pao,  and  the  Fauni  with  the  Greek 
Satyrs. 


Faonoi.    (Oori,G«m.Aot.Flor.Tol.l,pl.94.) 

PAU8TA,  CORNELIA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
the  dictator  Solla,  wife  of  Milo,  and  infamons 
for  her  adolteries. 

FAUSTINA  (-ae).  (1)  Ssniob,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pins,  notorions  for  her 
Ifcentionsness.— (2)  Jitniub,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Faustina,  and  wife  of  the  emperor  M. 
Aureline,  also  notorious  for  her  profligacy. 

PAUSTCLUS.    [RoMnLUS.] 

PlVENTlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  on  the  river  Anemo  and  on  the  Via 
Aemilin. 

M.  FlV^NlUS  (-ae),  an  imitator  of  Cato 
Uticensis,  whose  character  and  conduct  he 
copied  so  servilely  as  to  receive  the  nickname 
of  Cato's  ape. 

FEBRIS  (-is),  the  goddess,  or  rather  the 
averter,  of  fever. 

PEBRtTUS  (-i),  an  ancient  Italian  divinitv, 
to  whom  the  month  of  Febroarv  was  sacred. 
The  name  is  connected  with /soruore  (to  pu- 
rify). 

FSUClTXS  (-fttis),  the  personification  of 
happiness,  is  frequently  seen  on  Roman  med- 
als, in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  staff  of 
Mercury  and  a  cornucopia. 

PSLIX  (-Ids),  ANTONIUS  (-i),  procurator 
of  Judaea,  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  induced  Dmsilla,  wife  of  Axizus,  king  of 
Emesa,  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  she  was 
still  living  with  him  in  a.p.  60,  when  St.  Paul 
preached  Defore  him  *'  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come.** 

PELSINA.    [BoKOKiA.] 

FENNI  (-6mm),  a  savage  people,  reckoned 
by  Tacitus  among  the  Germans.  They  prob- 
ably dwelt  in  the  farther  part  of  B.  Prussia, 
and  were  the  same  as  the  modem  Finns. 


FfiRENTlNUM  (-1).  CL)  A  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  S.  of  Volsiuii,  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Otho.— (2)  An  ancient  town  of  the  Heniici  in 
Latium,  ».  W.  of  Anagnia,  colonized  by  the 
Romans  in  the  8d  Punic  war. 

FSRENTUM.    [Fo»kitum.] 

FfiRfiTRlUS  (-1),  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
derived  from  ferir^  to  strike;  for  persons 
who  took  an  oath  called  upon  Jupiter  to 
strike  them  if  they  swore  lalsely,  as  they 
struck  the  victim  which  they  sacrificed./ 
Others  doited  it  from  ferre.  because  people 
dedicated  {/erebant)  to  him  tne  spolla  opiroa. 

FfiR()NIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Italian  divini- 
ty, whose  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Terracina, 
near  Mount  Soracte.  At  her  festival  at  this 
place  a  great  fair  was  held. 

FESCENNlUM  (-!>  or  FESCENNiA  (-ae), 
a  town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etmria,  and  conse- 
quently, like  Falerii,  of Pelasgic  origin.  [Fa- 
Lxmn.]  From  this  town  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  derived  the  FeRcennine  songs. 

FESTDS,  SEXT.  POMPElUS  (-1).  a  Roman 
grammarian  in  the  4th  c«»ntury  of  our  era, 
me  author  of  a  dictionary  or  glossary  of  Lat- 
in words  and  phrases,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  extant 

PESTUS,  PORCltrS  (-!%  succeeded  Anto- 
nlus  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.d.  88. 
It  was  he  who  bore  testimonv  to  the  inno- 
cence of  St  Paul,  when  he  defended  himself 
before  him  In  the  same  year. 

FiClNA  (-ae),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins. 

FiCtTLfiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines,  E.  of  Fidenae. 

FTDSNAB  (-&rum),  sometimes  FIDBNA 
(-ae :  CoBtel  OiubiUo)^  an  ancient  town  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  5  miles  N.B.  of  Rome, 
situated  on  a  steep  hill  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio.  It  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered and  colonized  by  Romulus ;  but  it  was 
probably  colonijsed  by  tbe  Ermscan  Veil,  with 
which  city  we  find  It  in  close  alliance.  It  fre- 
quently revolted,  and  was  freouently  taken 
by  the  Romans.  Iti*  last  revolt  was  in  b.c. 
4^,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

FTDENTlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  on  the  Tia  Aemllla,  between  Parma 
and  Placentla. 

FIDES  (-ei),  the  personification  of  fkithful- 
nesfl,  worshiped  as  a  goddess  at  Rome. 

FiDlUS,  an  ancient  form  otJUivB,  occurs 
in  the  connection  of  IHu$  Fidnut,  or  Mediiis 
FidiuBy  that  is,  me  Dius  (Ai«S«)  filius,  or  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  that  is.  Hercules.  Hence  the 
expression  medius  Jidtw  is  equivalent  to  me 
Hercules  sell,  juvet.  Sometimes  Fidius  is  urod 
alone.  Some  of  the  ancients  connected  /Iditu 
Hfllh /idea. 

FiGttLUS,  P.  NIGIDlUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
senator  and  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of 
high  reputation,  who  fionrished  about  u.a  60. 

FIMBRIA  (-ae),  C.  FLiVlUS  (-1).  (1)  A 
jurist  and  an  orator,  consul  tuo.  104.— (2i  Son 
of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  violent 
partisans  of  Marius  and  CInna  during  the 
civil  war  with  Sulla.    In  b.o.  86  he  was  sent 
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into  Asia  as  legate  of  Valerius  Flaccos,  whom 
he  indaoed  the  soldiers  to  pat  to  death.  He 
then  carried  on  war  a^nst  Mithridates ;  bat 
in  84  he  was  attacked  by  Snlla,  and  beink  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  pat  an  end  to  his  life. 

FIBMUM  (-i),  a  town  In  Picenam,  8  miles 
from  the  coast. 

FLACCUS,  FULVlUS  (-i),  the  name  of  two 
distingaished  families  in  the  Fnlvia  and  Va- 
leria sentes.  Many  of  the  members  of  both 
IkmilMs  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  state ; 
bat  the  best  known  are:  (1)  H.  Ftlviits 
FiJLoauB,  the  fHend  of  the  Gracchi,  consul  in 
B.0. 189^  and  one  of  the  triamvirs  for  carrying 
into  ezecntion  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Orac- 
chas.  He  was  slain,  together  with  C.  Grao- 
chas,  in  181.— <2)  L.  Vaucbius  Flaoccs,  consul 
in  B.a  100,  with  Marias,  when  he  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  patting  down  the  insnrrection  of 
Satnminas.  In  86  he  was  chosen  consal  in 
place  of  Marias,  and  was  then  sent  into  Asia 
against  Mithridates,  bat  was  pat  to  death  by 
hb  soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  Fimbria.— 
(3)  L.  Valxbiits  Flaoods.  a  native  of  Padna, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  wrote 
the  ArgonauUeti^  an  nnflnisned  heroic  poem, 
in  8  books,  on  the  Argonaatic  expedition, 
wliich  is  extant 

FLACCUS,  HORiTlUS.  [Horattub.] 
FLAMININUS,  IVOUTNTlUS  (-i),  consul 
in  B.a  198,  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  in  Thessaly,  in 
197,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

FLlMlNlUS,  C.  (■!),  consul  for  the  first 
time  in  11.0.  383,  when  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Insubrian  Gauls ;  and  censor  in  280, 
when  he  executed  two^reat  works,  which 
bore  his  name,  viz.,  the  Cfireus  Flaminiua  and 
the  Via  Flamirdtu  In  his  second  consulship 
(217)  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Hannibal, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  laka 

FULVlA  GENS,  celebrated  as  the  honse 
to  which  the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged. 
During  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire the  name  Flavins  descended  from  one 
emperor  to  another,  Constantius,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  being  the  first  in 
the  series. 

PLlVlUS  FIMBRIA.    [Fimbbia.] 
FLiVlUS  JOSEPHUS.    [Joskpuus.] 
FLlVlUS  VOPISCUS.    [VopiBous.] 
FL8VUM  (-1),  a  fortress  in  Germany,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amisia  {Etna). 
FLBVUM,  FLEVO.    CRhxmub.] 
FLORA  (-ae),  the  Roman  goddess  of  fiow- 
ers  and  spring,  whose  annnai  festival  (Flara- 
lia)  was  celebrated  fh)m  the  28th  of  April  till 
the  Ist  of  May,  with  extravagant  merriment 
and  lascivionsness. 

FLORENTIA  (-ae:  Firmze,  Florence),  a 
town  in  Etmria,  and  snbseqnently  a  Roman 
colony,  situated  on  the  Amns ;  but  its  great- 
ness as  a  city  dates  firom  the  middle  ages. 

FLDRUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  (-1),  a  Roman  his- 
torian, lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and 


wrote  a  summary  of  Roman  history,  which  is 
extant,  divided  into  4  books,  extending  tcom 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. 

FLORUS,  JtTUfrJS  (-1),  a  poet  and  an  ora- 
tor, addressed  by  Horace  in  8  epistles. 

FONTEIUS,  M.  (-i),  propraetor  in  Narbo- 
nese  Gaul,  between  d.o.  70  and  78,  accused  in 
09  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  defended 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration,  part  of  which  is  ex- 
tant. 

FORENTUM  or  FfiRENTUM  (-!),  a  town 
in  Apulia,  sarrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  in 
a  low  sitnation,  according  to  Horace. 

FORMlAE  (-ftrum :  nr.  Mola  di  Gaeta^  Rn.), 
a  very  ancient  town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia 
Via,  in  the  innermost  comer  of  the  beaatifhl 
Sinns  Caietanns  {Qui/  of  Gdeta).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians,  and 
was  the  fkbled  abode  of  Lamns  and  the  Lae- 
strygones.  Near  this  place  were  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  nobles :  of  these  the  best 
known  Lb  the  Formianum  of  Cicero,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  be  was  killed.  The 
hilm  of  Formiae  produced  good  wine. 

FORNAX  (-ftcis).  a  Roman  goddess,  who 
presided  over  baking  the  corn  in  the  oven 
l/omax).  and  who  was  worshiped  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Fomacalia. 

FORTttNA  (-ae),  called  Ttohb  by  the 
Greeks,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  worshiped 
both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  She  was  represent- 
ed with  different  attributes.  With  a  rudder, 
she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding 
and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  with 
a  ball,  she  represented  the  varying  unsteadi- 
ness of  fortune ;  with  Platns,  or  the  horn  of 
Amalthea.  she  was  the  symbol  of  the  plenti- 
fiil  gifts  of  fortune.  She  was  more  worshiped 
by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her 
wor^p  was  of  great  importance  also  at  An* 
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tiam  aod  Praeoeste,  where  her  aortef  or  on- 
des  were  very  celebrated. 


Fortuna.    (Rr 


■enm.) 


PORTtTNiTAE  or  -ORUM  INStJLAK. 
"the  iDlands  of  the  Blessed."  The  early 
Greeks,  as  we  learu  from  Homer,  placed  the 
Elysian  fields,  into  which  favored  heroes 
passed  withont  dyings,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
earth,  near  the  river  Oceauns.  [Elybiuju.] 
In  poems  later  than  Homer,  an  island  is  spok- 
en of  as  their  abode;  and  thoagh  its  posi- 
tion was  of  coarse  indefinite,  the  poets,  and 
the  {geographers  who  followed  them,  placed  it 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Hence  when 
certain  islands  were  discovered  in  the  ocean, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  name  of  Forta- 
natne  Insulae  was  applied  to  ihem.  They  ore 
now  called  the  Canary  and  Madeira  islands. 

FORt^LI  (-dmm),  a  small  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Himella  with 
the  Tiber. 

FORUM  (-i},  an  open  space  of  ground  in 
which  the  pnolic  met  for  the  transaction  of 
pnblic  basiness^nd  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  provisions.  The  number  of  fora  increased 
at  Rome  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  They 
were  level  pieces  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  were  surrounded  by  buildings,  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  The  principal  fora  at  Rome 
were:  (1)  Fouum  Romanum,  also  called  sim- 
ply the  Forwm^  and  at  a  later  time  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  vetua  or  magnwn.  It 
lay  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills, 
and  ran  lengthwise  from  the  fbot  of  the  Cap- 
itol or  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  of  Titus:  but  it  did  not 
extend  anite  so  far  as  to  the  latter.  The  or- 
igin of  tne  forum  is  ascribed  to  Romulus  and 
Tatius,  who  are  said  to  have  filled  up  the 
swamp  or  marsh  which  occupied  its  site,  and 


to  have  set  it  apart  as  a  place  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  for  holding  the  assem- 
bliee  of  the  people.  The  forum,  in  its  widest 
sense,  included  the  forum  properly  so  called 
and  the  comitium.  The  comitium  occupied 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and 
was  the  place  where  the  patricians  met  In 
their  comitia  cnrlata;  the  forum,  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  was  originally  only  a  market- 
place, and  was  not  used  for  any  political  pur- 
pose. At  a  later  time,  the  forum,  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
plebeians  in  their  comitia  tributa,  and  was 
separated  firom  the  comitium  by  the  roetra. 
or  platform,  fl>om  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people.  In  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  forum 
was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  shops,  proba- 
bly of  a  mean  character,  nut  they  gradually 
underwent  a  change,  and  were  eventually 
occupied  by  bankers  and  money-changers. 
As  Rome  grew  in  greatness  the  forum  was 
adorned  with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  with 
temples  and  basilicae,  and  with  other  public 
buildings.  The  site  of  the  ancient  forum  is 
occupied  by  the  Campo  Vaceino.—i^)  Fobum 
JcLiDM  or  FoRDM  Cabsabib,  built  near  the  old 
forum  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  latter 
was  found  too  small  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  — (3)  Fokcm  Auovsn,  built 
by  Augustus,  behind  the  Forum  Julium.— (4) 
FoBUM  Nbbvab  or  Fobum  Tba^csitobium,  was 
a  small  forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of 
Peace  and  the  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  It  was  built  by  Nerva,  and  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  passage  between  the 
Temple  of  Peace  and  the  fora  of  Caesar  and 
of  Augustus.  Hence  its  name.  —  (5)  Fobum 
Tbajami,  built  by  the  emperor  TnUAQt  be- 
tween the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the  Cam- 
pus Martins. 

FORUM,  the  name  of  several  towns,  orig- 
inally simply  markets  or  places  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  (1)  Appii,  in  Latium, 
on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  marsnes,  43  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  founded 
by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  when  he  made 
the  Appia  Via.  Here  the  Christians  troxa 
Rome  met  the  apostle  Paul.— (2)  Julti  or  Ju- 
LiuM  (JFVe^tM),  a  Roman  colony  founded  by 
Julius  Caesar,  B.a  44,  in  Gallia  Narbonensi^ 
on  the  coast;  the  birthplace  of  Agricola.— 
(3)  Jui.n7M.    See  Illitubqis. 

FOSI  (-drum),  a  people  of  Germany,  the 
neighbors  and  allies  of  the  Cherusd,  in  whose 
fate  they  shared.    [Chkbusoi.] 

FOSSA  (-ae)  or  FOSSAE  (-Arum),  a  canal. 
(1)  Cluiua  or  Clutliae,  a  trench  about  6 
miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  the  ditch 
with  which  the  Alban  klngClnilins  protected 
his  camp  when  he  marched  against  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  TuUns  HostUins.— (2)  Dbusianab 
or  DausnvAB,  a  canal  which  Drusus  caused  his 
soldiers  to  dig  in  n.a  11,  uniting  the  Rhine 
with  the  Yssel.— (3)  Mabiana  or  Mabianab, 
a  canal  dug  by  command  of  Marius  during 
his  war  wiu  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  connect 
the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean.  —  <4) 
XxBxis.    See  Athos. 

FRANCI  (-orum),  i.  e.  "the  Free  men,"  a 
confederacy  of  German  tribes,  formed  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  In  the  place  of  the  ancient  letgas 
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of  the  Chernscl.  After  carrying  on  flrequent 
wars  with  the  Romans,  thev  at  length  settled 
permanently  in  OanI,  of  which  they  became 
the  mlers  nnder  their  king  Cloris,  ▲.d.496. 

FRSOELLAB  (-ftrnm :  Geprafio),  a  town  of 
the  Yolfld  on  the  Liris  in  Latiam,  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  colonized  in  B.a  828. 

FRfiGBNAE,  sometimes  called  FRfiGBL- 
LAE  (•&nim).  a  town  of  Btmria,  on  the  coast 
between  Alsiom  and  the  Tiber,  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  B.a  94& 


FRENTlNI  (-drum),  a  Samnite  people 
dwelling  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  fh>m 
the  river  Sagms  on  the  N.  (and  sabeeqnently 
almost  as  Cir  N.  as  team  the  Atemn?)  to  the 
river  Frento  on  the  &,  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  name.  They  sobmitted  to  the 
Romans  in  B.a  804. 

FRKNTO  (-5nl8 :  Fwrtart^  a  river  in  Italy, 
forming  the  Donndary  between  the  Frentanl 
and  Apnlio,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

FRISII  (-drnm),  a  people  in  Germany,  in- 
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habltlog  tho  coast  fh>m  the  E.  month  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Amlsia  (l^nu),  and  bounded  on 
the  8.  by  the  Brncterl.  In  the  5th  century 
they  Joined  the  Saxons  and  Angli  in  their  in- 
vaaion  of  Britain. 

FRONTINUS,  SEX.  JtTLlUS  (-i),  governor 
of  Briuin  (a.d.  75-78),  where  he  disLingnished 
hlmeelf  by  the  conquest  of  the  Silnres.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  treatises  that  are  stlU 
extant — one  on  the  art  of  war,  and  another 
on  the  Roman  aqueducts.  He  was  nomina- 
ted Cttrator  Aquarum,  or  Superintendent  of 
the  Aqueducts,  in  97 :  died  m  100. 

FRONTO  (-finis),  M.  CORNlUUS  (-1),  a 
celebrated  rhetorician  in  the  reigns  of  Hadri- 
an and  M.  Aurelius,  bom  at  Cirta  in  Numidia. 
He  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  KVerus,  and  was  rewarded  with 
wealth  and  honors.  A  few  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant 

FRtTSiNO  (-finis),  a  town  of  the  Hemic!  In 
Latium,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

FCCBNTIS,  FtJ^CENTlA.    [Alba,  No.  1.] 

FtClNUS  LACU8  (Logo  di  Cdano  or  Ca- 
pistrano)^  a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  about  80 
miles  in  circumference,  into  which  all  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  Apennines  flow.  As 
the  waters  of  this  lake  frequently  inundated 
the  surrounding  country,  the  emperor  Clan.- 


dius  constructed  an  emissarium  or  artificial 
channel  for  carrying  off  the  waters  of  the  lake 
into  the  river  liris.   This  emissarium  is  near- 
ly perfect :  it  is  almost  B  miles  in  length. 
FtTFlUS  CALENUa    [Caluhts.! 
FULVlA  (-ae).    (1)  The  mistress  of  Q.  Ca- 
rius,  one  of  CatUine^s  conspirators,  who  di- 
vulged the  plot  to  Cicero.—^)  A  daughter  of 
M.  Fulvins  Bambalio  of  Tusculumu  and  suc- 
cessively the  wife  of  P.  Clodins,  C.  Soibonins 
Curio,  and  M.  Antony ;  died  b.o.  40. 
FULVlDS  FLACCUa    [Fi.aooi7B.] 
FULVlUS  NOBILIOR.    [Nomuoa.] 
FUNDiNlUS  (-1),  a  writer  of  oomediee, 
praised  by  Horace. 

FUNDI  (-Oram :  Fondi),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  bead  of  a 
narrow  bay  of  the  sea,  ranning  a  considerable 
way  into  the  land,  called  the  Laous  Fukda- 
NUSL  The  surrounding  country  produced  good 
wine. 
FURCtTLAE  CAUDINAE.    [CAuninM.] 
Ft^RlAE.    [EcMKNinKS.] 
FttRlUS  BIBACtJ^LUS.    [Bibaculub.] 
FtTRlUS  CAMILLU8.    [Camii.i.I7s.] 
FUSCUS  iRXSTlUS  (-i),  a  fHend  of  the 
poet  Horace,  who  addressed  to  him  an  ode 
and  an  epistle. 


G. 


QlBlLI  (-firum),  a  jpeople  in  Gallia  Aqul- 
tanica,  whose  chief  town  was  Anderitum 
{Anterieux), 

GAbII  (-firam),  a  town  in  Latium,  on  the 
Lacus  Gabinus  between  Rome  and  Praeneste, 
a  colony  fh>m  Alba  Longa;  and  the  place, 
according  to  tradition,  where  Romulus  was 
brought  up.  It  was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  by  stratagem,  and  was  in  mins  in  the 
time  of  Augustas.  The  cinctu*  CfabinuSf  a 
peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  town. 
In  its  neighborhood  are  the  stone  quarries 
from  which  a  part  of  Rome  was  buiit. 

GXBTNlUS,  A.  (-1),  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.0. 60,  when  he  carried  a  law  conferring  upon 
Fompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 

{)irates.  and  consul  in  68,  when  he  took  part 
n  the  banishment  of  Cicero.  In  57  he  went 
to  Syria  as  mx>con9ul,  and  restored  Ptolemy 
Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  opposition 
to  a  decree  of  the  senate.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  in  64  he  was  accused  both  of  maieataa 
and  repettmdae.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
He  was  condemned  on  the  latter  clause,  and 
went  into  exile.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought 
on  the  side  of  Caesar.  He  died  about  the  end 
ofD.o.48. 

GlDlRA,  a  large  fortified  city  of  Pales- 
tine, situated  on  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Jordan. 

GlDES  (-Inm :  Cadiz),  a  very  ancient  town 
In  Hispania  Baetica,  fonnded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their  com- 
merce in  the  W.  of  Europe,  situated  on  a 


small  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  de  Leon), 
separated  ft-om  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  isl- 
and of  ErythTa  was  close  to  Gadeira ;  whence 
moat  later  writers  supposed  the  island  of  eva- 
des to  be  the  same  as  the  mythical  island  of 
Erythia,  from  which  Hercules  carried  off  the 
oxen  of  Geryon.  Its  inhabitanU  received  the 
Roman.franchiae  from  Julius  Caesar. 

GAEA  (-ae)  or  GE  (-cs),  called  TELLU8  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  the  earth, 
is  described  as  the  first  being  that  sprung 
fh>m  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  (Heav- 
en) and  Puntus  (Sen).  By  Uranus  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  Titans,  who  were 
hated  by  their  father.  Ge  therefore  concealed 
them  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  and  she 
made  a  large  iron  sickle,  with  which  Cronos 
(Saturn)  mutilated  Uranus.  Ge  or  Tellus  was 
regarded  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  as  one 
of  the  gods  of  the  nether  world,  and  hence  fs 
frequently  mentioned  where  they  arc  in- 
voked. 

GAETtTLlA  (-ae),  the  interior  of  N.  Africa, 
S.  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite 
extent  towards  the  E.  and  S.  The  pure  Gae- 
tull  were  not  an  Aethlopic  (i  e.  negro),  but  a 
Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of  Asi- 
atic  origin.  They  are  probably  the  ancestors 
o(  the  Berbers, 

GilUS  or  CilUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  Roman 

inrist,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pins  and 
[.  Aurelius.    One  of  his  chief  woriLS  was  ai} 
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elementary  treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled 
ItiatUutioneSy  in  4  books,  which  was  the  ordi- 
nary text-book  nsed  by  those  who  were  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  nntil 
the  cdfaipilation  of  the  Institntiones  of  Jns- 
tiniMu  It  was  lost  for  centuries,  nntil  dis- 
covered  by  Niebnhr  in  1816  at  Verona. 

GALANTHIS.    [OALiMTniAS.] 

GXlXtSA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Nercna  and 
Doris.    CAciB.] 

GXLXTIA  or  -lA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  composed  of  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
mdocia,  and  bounded  on  the  W.,  &«  and  S.E. 
JT  those  countries,  and  on  the  N.EL  N.,  and 
N.W.  by  Pontus,  Paohlagonia,  and  Bithynia. 
It  derived  its  name  irom  its  inhabitants,  who 
were  Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in 
Asia  Minor  at  various  periods  during  the  8d 
century  11.0.  They  speedily  overran  all  Asia 
Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  its  varions  princes ;  but  Attains  L  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them  (B.a  23U},  and 
compelled  them  to  settle  down  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  thenceforth  called  Gala- 
tin,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  mixture  of 
Greeks  with  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  which 
Mpeedilv  took  place,  Graeco-Galatia  and  Gal- 
lograecia.  The  people  of  Galatia  adopted  to 
A  great  extent  Greek  habits  and  manners 
and  religious  observances,  but  preserved  their 
own  lan^aase.  Thev  retained  also  their  po- 
litical divisions  and  forms  of  government 
Thev  consisted  of  3  great  tribes — the  Tolisto- 
boiji,  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosages— each 
subdivided  into  4  parts,  called  bv  the  Greeks 
Tetrarchies.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  12 
tetrarchies  was  a  chief  or  tetrnrch.  At  length 
one  of  the  tetrarchs,  Deiotarus,  was  reward- 
ed for  his  services  to  the  Romans  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war  by  the  title  of  king,  together  with 
a  grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor ;  and 
after  the  death  of  his  successor,  Amyntas, 
Galatia  was  made  by  Augustus  a  Roman 
province  (b.o.  SS).  Its  only  important  cities 
were— in  the  S.W.,Piqbsincs,  the  capital  of  the 
ToHstobogi:  in  the  centre  Angyba,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Tecto|ages :  and  in  the  N.E.,  Tavi- 
CM,  the^capitar.of'the  Trocmi.  From  the 
Spistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  we  learn 
chat  the  Christian  churches  in  Galatia  con- 
aisted  in  great  part  of  Jewish  converts. 


Galba,  praised  by  Cicero  on  acconnt  of  his 
oratory,  praetor  in  151,  when  he  treacherously 
murdered  a  large  number  of  Lusitanians,  and 
consul  in  144.-^3)  Seb.  Sut.pioius  Galba,  Ro- 
man emperor,  June,  a.d.  68.  to  Jannarv.  a.d. 


69,  was  bom  n.o.  8.  After  nis  consulship  he 
had  the  government  of  Gaul,  a.i>.  89,  where 
he  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the 


Coin  of  GalatU,  with  th«  b«ad  of  Roman  •mperor. 


OALBA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  distingnlshed 
family  in  the  Suipicia  gens.— (1)  P.  Sdlpioius 
Galba,  twice  consnl,  D.0.  211  and  200,  and  in 
hi>th  consulships  carried  on  war  against 
Philip,  kin^  of  Macedonia.— (2)  Seb.  Sulpioiub 
K 


Germans,  and  restored  discipline  among  the 
troops.  Kero  gave  him,  in  a. p.  61,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  where  he 
remained  for  8  years.  When  Nero  was  mnr- 
dered,  Galba  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor.  But  his  se- 
verity and  avarfce  soon  made  him  nni)opular 
with  the  soldiers,  by  whom  be  was  murdered, 
at  the  instigation  oiOtho. 

GiLENUS.  CLAUDIUS  (-1),  commonly 
called  Galbm,  a  very  celebrated  physician, 
bom  at  Pergamnm,  a.d.  180.  lie  was  care- 
fhlly  educated  by  his  father,  Nicon,  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for  him  the 
profession  of  medicine.  This  subject  he  first 
studied  at  Pergamum,4i(tc£wards  at  Smyrna, 
Corinth,  and  Alexandria.  lie  practiced  id 
his  native  city,  and  at  Rome,  where  he  at- 
tended the  emperors  M.  Anrelius  and  L.  Ve- 
rns.  He  died  about  a.i>.  200,  at  the  age  of  70, 
in  the  reign  of  Septimins  Severn?.  He  wrote 
ai  j,'rcnt  number  or  works  on  medical  and  phil- 
osophical snbjects.  There  are  still  extant  83 
treatises  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  his, 
besides  many  that  are  spnrious  or  doubtful. 

GALEPSUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  Toronaic  gnlf, 

GlLfiRlUS  MAXIMUNUS.     [Maximia- 

MDS.] 

GiLESUS  (-1),  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm  through 
the  meadows  where  the  sheep  grazed  whose 
wool  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity. 

GiLfiUS  (-1),  that  is.  "the  lizard."  son  ot 
Apollo  and  Themisto.  from  whom  the  Galk- 
Otae,  a  family  of  Sicilian  soothsayerH,  derived 
their  origin.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Gale- 
otae  was  the  town  of  Hybla,  which  was  hence 
called  GaleOtib  or  Galeatib. 

GAllLAEA  (-ae},  at  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  the  N.-most  of  the  3  divisions  of  Pales- 
tine W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its  inhabitants  were 
a  mixed  race  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoeni- 
cians. Greeks,  and  others,  and  wore  there- 
fore despised  by  the  Jews  of  Judaea. 

GXUNTHUS  ^-idis)  or  GXLANTHIS 
(-Idis),  dau«[hter  orProetus  of  Thebes,  and 
a  friend  of  Alcmene.  When  Alcmene  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Hercules, 
and  the  Moerae  and  Ilithyiae,  at  the  re- 

Suestof  Hera  (Juno),  were  endeavoring  to 
elay  the  birth,  Galinthlas  suddenly  rush- 
ed in  with  the  false  report  that  Alcmene 
had  given  birth  to  a  son.  The  hostile  god- 
desses were  so  surprised  at  this  informa- 
tion that  they  dropped  their  arms.  Thus 
the  charm  wns  broken,  and  Alcmene  was 
enabled  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The  delud- 
ed goddesses  avenged  the  deception  practiced 
upon  them  by  metamorphosing  Galinthlas 
into  a  weasel  (7aAn).  Hecate,  however,  took 
pity  npon  her,  and  made  her  her  attendant. 
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and  Hercules  afterwards  erected  a  sanctoary 
to  her. 

OALLAECtA  (-ae).  the  oonntry  of  the  Gai/- 
LAEOi  or  Callarox  In  the  N.  of  Spain,  be- 
tween the  Astares  and  the  Dorins.  Its  in- 
habitants were  some  of  the  most  uncivilized 
in  Spain.  They  were  defeated  vrith  great 
slanffhter  by  D.  Bmtns,  consul  b.o.  138,  who 
obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  of  Gal- 
laecus. 

GALLlA  (-AC),  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
indicated  all  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Galli 
or  Celtae,  but,  in  its  narrower  senw,  was 
applied  to  two  countries  :—(l)  Qalua,  also 
called  Gallia  Tramsalfiiva  or  Galll4  ultb- 
RioB,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
or  the  N.  of  luly.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Mediterranean :  on  the  B.  by  the  river 
Varus  and  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  fh>m 
Italy,  and  by  the  river  Rhine,  which  separat- 
ed it  from  Germany ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  Bnglish  Channel :  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic:  thus  including  not 
only  the  whole  of  France  and  Belgium,  out  a 
part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  W.  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Greeks,  at  a  very  early  period, 
became  acquainted  with  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul, 
where  thev  founded,  in  b.o.  600,  the  Important 
town  of  Massilia.  llie  Romans  commenced 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  ilc.  126,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  made  the  sontheastem  part  of  the 
country  a  Roman  province.  In  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries the  Roman  province  is  called  sim- 
piv  ProvinetOt  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest 
of  the  country:  hence  comes  the  modem  name 
otPtoveruM.  The  rest  of  the  conn  tiy  was  sub- 
dued by  Caesar  after  a  struggle  of  several 
years  (08-50).  At  this  time  Gaul  was  divided 
Into  8  DhTta^Aquitania,  CelUca^  and  Bdgica— 
according  to  the  8  different  races  by  which  it 
was  inhabited.  The  Aqnitanla  dwelt  in  the 
8.W.,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garum- 
na;  the  Celtae,  or  Galli  proper,  in  the  centre 
and  W.,  between  the  Gammna  and  the  Se- 
quana  and  the  Matrona;  and  the  Belgae  in 
tne  N.E.,  between  the  two  last-menuoned 
rivers  and  the  Rhine.  Of  the  many  tribes 
inhabiting  Gallia  Celtica,  none  were  more 
powerful  than  the  Aedul.  the  Seqnani,  and 
the  Helvetii.  Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  4 
provinces:  1.  Oallia  Narbonensis^  the  same 
OS  the  old  Proviucia.  2.  O.  Aquitamea^  which 
extended  fh>m  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger. 
8.  O.  Lugdimensig.  the  country  between  the 
Liger,  the  Sequana.  and  the  Arar,  so  called 
from  the  colony  of  Lngdunum  (^j/ovm),  found- 
ed by  Mnnatius  Plancus.  4.  O,  DelgietL,  the 
country  between  the  Sequana,  the  Arar,  and 
tlie  Rhine.  Shortly  afterwards  the  portion 
of  Belgica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  in- 
habited by  German  tribes,  was  subdivided 
into  2  new  provinces,  called  Oermania  Prima 
and  Secumcu  or  Omiania  Superior  and  In- 
/trior.  The  Latin  language  gradual!  V  became 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Roman 
civilization  took  deep  root  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  rhetoricians  and  poets  of  Gaul 
occupy  a  distLoguished  place  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  Roman  literature.   On  the  dissolution 


of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul,  like  the  other 
Roman  provinces,  was  overrun  by  barbari- 
ans, and  the  greater  part  of  it  llnafly  became 
subject  to  the  Fraud  or  Franks,  under  their 
king  Clovis,  about  A.n.  4M.— (2)  Galua  Cis- 
ALPUTA,  also  called  G.  Citkbior  and  G.  To- 
OATA,  a  Roman  province  in  the  H.  of  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ligurla  and  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis  (firom  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  ana  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia  and 
Norlcum ;  on  the  B.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ve- 
netia  (from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Athesis),  and  on  the  8.  by  Etmria  and  Um- 
bria  (firom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Rubicon).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po  into 
Gallla  TBAnsPADAMA,  slso  Called  Itaua 
Trahspadana.  in  the  N.,  and  Gallla  Cispa- 
DAMA,  in  the  S.  It  was  originally  inhabited 
by  Lignrians,  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  other 
races ;  but  its  fertility  attracted  the  Gauls, 
who  at  different  periods  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  settled  in  the  country,  after  expelling  the 
original  Inhabitants.  After  the  1st  Punic 
war  the  Romans  conquered  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  formed  It  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  did  not  bear  the 
yoke  patiently,  and  It  was  not  till  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Boil  in  191  that  the  country 
became  submissive  to  the  Romans.  The  most 
important  tribes  were :  In  Gallia  Trauspada- 
na,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  B.,  the  TAuaini, 
Salabsi,  Liuiot,  IifsuunRS.  Cenoma^i;  In  G. 
Cispadana,  In  the  same  direction,  the  Boii. 

LiKOONKS,  SrIVOMKS. 

GALLlENUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.i>. 
260-268,  succeeded  his  fiither  Valerian,  when 
the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians 
in  260.  Gallieuns  was  indolent,  profllunte, 
and  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  his 
reign  was  one  of  the  most  ignoble  and  disas- 
trous In  the  history  of  Rome.  Nnmerous 
usurpers  sprung  up  In  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  who  arc  commonly  distinguished  as 
The  Thirty  Tifrants,  Gallienus  was  slain  bv 
his  own  SiOdfers  in  268,  while  bepieglng  Mi- 
lan, in  which  the  usnrper  Anreolas  had  taken 
refuge. 

GALLINXrIA  (-ae).  (1)  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Ligurin,  celebrated  for  Its  number  of 
hens,  whence  lis  name.— (2)  Silva,  a  forest 
of  pine-trees  near  Cuniae  in  Campania. 

OALLOGRAEClA.    [Galatia.] 

GALLUS,  C.  CORNELIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
poet,  born  in  Forum  Jiilii  {Prtytu)  in  Gaul, 
about  n.0.  66,  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age. 
and  rose  to  distinction  under  JuUusCaesar and 
Angnstus.  He  was  appointed  by  the  latter 
the  first  prefect  of  the  province  ofEgypt ;  but 
having  Incurred  the  dbpleasure  of  Augustus 
while  ne  was  in  Bgypt.  the  senate  sent  him 
into  exile ;  whereupon  ne  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  B.o.  26.  Gallns  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Aslnlus  Pollio,  Virgil.  Varus,  and  Ovid, 
and  the  latter  assigns  to  him  the  first  place 
among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets.  All  his 
productions  have  perished. 

GALLUS,  TRfiBONllNUS  (-1),  Roman 
emperor,  a.i>.  251-864,  and  the  successor  of 
Declus,  purchased  a  peace  with  the  Goths  on 
very  dishonorable  terms,  and  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers^ 
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OALLUS  (-!),  a  river  in  Galatia,  fallicff 
into  the  Saucarins,  near  Pessiuas.  From  it 
the  priests  of  Cjbele  are  said  to  have  obtained 
their  name  of  Galli. 

GANDARIDAE,  GANDARTTAEL  or  GAN- 
DAKAB  (-arnm),  an  Indian  people,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Panjab.  between  the  rivers 
Acesines  (ChMab)  and  Hydraotes  (Bavee)^ 
whose  king,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, was  a  consin  and  namesake  of  the  cele- 
brated Poms. 

GANGlS  (-is),  the  greatest  river  of  India, 
which  it  divided  into  the  2  parts  named  by 
the  andents  India  intra  Gangem  {HindoUan)^ 
and  India  extra  Gangem  {Bumtahf  Cochin 
China,  Siamj  and  the  MaUvj  Peninnda),  It 
rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Emodi  Montes 
{HinuUtn/a).  and  flows  by  several  months  into 
the  head  of  the  Gangeticns  Sinns  {Bay  qfBen- 

Gi/)*  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respect- 
g  it  was  very  imperfect. 
OlNTMlDBS  (-is),  son  of  Tros  and  Cal- 
lirrho^,  and  brother  of  Has  and  Assaracns. 
was  the  most  beantifal  of  all  mortals,  and 
was  carried  off  by  the  gods  that  he  might  All 
the  cup  of  Zens  (Jnpiter),  and  live  among  the 
immortal  godSb   Tms  is  tne  Homeric  account ; 


GanynMdes. 

bnt  Other  traditions  give  different  details. 
He  is  called  the  son  either  of  Lnomedon,  or 
of  II ns,  or  of  Brichthonins,  or  of  Assaracns. 
Later  writers  state  that  Zens  himself  carried 
bim  oflT,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  or  by  means 
of  bis  eagle.  There  la,  fhrther,  no  agreement 
as  to  the  place  where  the  event  occurred; 


thongh  later  writers  nsnally  represent  him  as 
carried  off  from  Mount  Ida.  Zeus  compen- 
sated the  father  for  his  loss  by  a  pair  of  di- 
vine horses.  Astronomers  placed  Ganymedes 
among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Aquarius. 
His  name  was  sometimes  corrupted  in  Latin 
into  Catamltus. 

GlRXM ANTES  (-um),  the  8.-most  people 
known  to  the  ancients  in  N.  AfHca.  dwelt  far 
S.  of  the  Great  Syrtis  in  the  region  called 
Phazania  {Fezzan\  where  they  had  a  capital 
citv,  Gilrdra&.  They  are  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus as  a  weak,  unwarlike  people. 

GARGlNUS  MONS  {MonU  Qargano),  a 
mountain  and  promontory  iu  Apnlia,  on 
which  were  oak  forests. 

GARGXRX  (-Arum),  the  S.  summit  ofMount 
Ida,  in  the  Troad,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name  at  its  foot. 

GARGBTTUS  <-0,  a  demns  in  Attica,  on 
the  N.W.  slope  of  Mount  Uymetius;  the 
birthplace  of  tne  philosopher  Epicurus. 

GARITES  (-um),  a  people  in  Aqultania, 
neighbors  of  the  Ausci. 

GAROCfiLI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  near  Mount  Cenis. 

GXRUMNA  (-ae:  Qwnmne\  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Gaul,  rising  in 
the  Pyrenees,  flowing  N.W.  through 
Aqultania,  and  becoming  a  bay  of 
the  sea  below  Bnrdigala  (Bordeaux), 
GARUMNI  (-5rum),  a  people  in 
Aqultania,  on  the  Gammna. 

GAUGAMSLA  (-drum),  a  village 
in  Assyria,  the  scene  of  the  last  bat- 
tle between  Alexander  and  Darius, 
B.a  831,  commonly  called  the  battle 
of  Abuktji. 

GAURU8  MONS,  GAURlNUS 
or-NI  M.,  a  volcanic  range  ofmount- 
ains  in  Campania,  between  Cumae 
and  Neapolis,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puteoli,  producing  good  wine, 
and  memoraole  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Valerius  Corvus, 


Samnitcs  by  M. 
B.a843. 

GlZA  (-ae),  the  last  city  on  the 
6.W.  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the 
key  of  the  country  on  the  side  of 
Egypt,  stood  on  an  eminence  about 
2  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  very 
strongly  fortified.  It  was  one  of  the 
6  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  was 
taken  bv  Alexander  the  Great  aft- 
er an  obstinate  defense  of  several 
months. 
GfiBENNA  MONS.  [CKnrarwA.] 
GfiDROsiA  (-ae),  the  farthest 
province  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  S.B.,  and  one  of  the  Hnbdivifiions 
of  Ariano,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Carmania,  on  the  N.  bv  Drauglana 
and  Arachosia,  on  the  E.  by  India,  or,  as  the 
countrv  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
was  called,  Indo-Scythia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Mare  Brythraeum,  or  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
known  in  history  chiefly  through  the  distress 
suffered  for  want  of  water,  in  passing  through 
it,  by  the  army  of  Alexander. 
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OfiLA  (-ae),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sfclly, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Rho- 
dians  fh>in  Lindos,  and  by  Cretans,  &o.  090. 
It  Boon  obtained  great  power  and  wealth ; 
and,  In  fiSS.  it  foonded  Agric:entum.  Oelon 
transported  half  of  its  Innabitants  to  Syra- 
cuse :  the  place  CTadaally  fell  into  decay,  and 
in  the  time  of  Angnatns  was  not  inhaolted. 
The  poet  Aeschylos  died  here. 

QELDttBA  <-ae:  Oelbj  below  Cologne),  a 
fortified  place  of  tho  Ubii,  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Lower  Germany. 

GELLlUS,  AULUS  (-1),  a  Latin  grammari- 
an, who  lived  about  AaD.  117-180.  He  wrote 
a  work,  still  extant,  containing  nnmerone  ex- 
tracts Irom  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which 
he  called  NoeUt  Attieae,  because  it  was  com- 
posed near  Athens,  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter. 

GSLON  (-5ui8),  tvrant  of  Gela,  and  after- 
wards of  Syracuse,  became  master  of  his  na- 
tive city,  B.O.  491.  In  48S  he  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  Syracuse,  and  henceforth 
endeavored,  in  every  possible  way,  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  it.  In  480  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victorv  at  Himera  over  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  with  an  immense 
army,  on  the  very  same  day  as  that  of  Salamis. 
He  cued  in  4T8,  after  reigning  7  years  at  Syra- 
cuse. He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  singular 
leniency  and  moderation,  and  as  seeking  in 
every  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

GSLONI  (-5rum),  a  Scythian  people,  dwell- 


ing in  Sarmatia  Aslatica,  to  the  E.  of  the  river 
TanaJs  (,Dcn). 

GfiMONlAE  (scalae)  or  GfiM^NlI  Orm- 
dus),  a  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventiue. 
down  which  the  boidies  of  criminals  strangled 
in  the  prison  were  dragged,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

OfiNXBUM  or  CfiNlBUM  (-1:  OrUan»\  a 
town  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Ligeris,  the  chief  town  of  the  Carnnt«8, 
subsequently  called  Clvltas  Aurel?anorum,  or 
Anrellanensis  Urbs,  whence  its  modem  name. 

GfiNAUNI  (-Orum),  a  people  in  Vindelicia, 
the  iuhabitanta  of  the  Alpine  valley  now 
called  VaUe  di  Son,  subdued  by  Drusns. 

GfiNEVA  or  GfiNlVA  (-ae:  Geneva),  the 
last  town  of  the  AUobroges,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Helvetii,  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  flowed  ont 
of  the  Lacns  Leroannus.  There  was  a  bridge 
here  over  the  Rhone. 

GfiNlTRlX  (-Ids),  that  is,  "the  mother," 
used  by  Ovid,  as  a  surname  of  Cybele,  in  the 
place  of  nutter,  or  mofftiamaUr;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter known  as  a  surname  of  Venus,  to  whom 
Caesar  dedicated  a  temple  at  Rome,  aa  the 
mother  of  the  Julia  gens. 

GfiNlUS  (-1),  a  protecting  spirit,  analogous 
to  the  guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks 
called  them  Daemons  (daifxovtt);  and  the 
poets  represented  them  as  dwelling  on  earth, 


wins  G«nliu.    (A  Mosaic,  from  Pompdi.) 
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nnseen  by  roortaiss  m  the  ministera  of  Zens 
(Jnpiier),  and  as  the  goardians  of  men  and  of 
Justice.  The  Greek  philosophers  took  np  this 
ideoi  and  taught  that  daemons  were  assigned 
t(v  men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that 
they  accompanied  men  tbrongh  life,  and  after 
death  condacted  their  sonls  to  Hades.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  notions 
resipeaing  the  genii  from  the  Etruscans, 
thuQ^h  the  name  Genius  itself  is  Latin  (con- 
nected with  girgtk^t  ffen-ui^  and  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  generator^  or  father).  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  every  human 
beiog  at  his  birth  obtained  a  genius,  whom 
he  worshiped  as  aanetua  et  ganctisBimits  cfetis. 
especially  on  his  birthday,  with  libations  of 
wine,  incense,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
bridal  bed  was  sacred  to  the  geulns.  on  ao- 
connt  of  his  connection  with  generation,  and 
the  bed  itself  was  called  Uettu  penialis.  On 
other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacrfticee  were  of- 
fered to  the  genins,  and  to  indulge  in  merri- 
ment was  not  nnArequently  expressed  by  00- 
nio  induLgtre^  geniufm  curare  orplaeare.  Ev- 
ery place  had  also  its  genius.  The  genii  are 
usually  represented  In  works  of  an  as  winged 
beings.  The  genius  of  a  place  appears  In  the 
form  of  a  serpent  eating  fhiit  phicod  before 
him. 

GBNSfiRIC,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
most  terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of 
the  empire.  In  a.i).  429  he  crossed  over  from 
Spain,  and  made  himself  master,  of  the  whole 
of  N.  Africa.  In  4fiO  he  took  Rome,  and  plun- 
dered it  for  14  days.  He  died  in  477,  at  a 
great  age.  He  was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted 
Eis  Catnolic  subjects. 

GENTICS  (-{),  king  of  the  I11yrian^  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  n.o.  108. 

GSnCa  (-ae:  Oenoa),  an  important  com- 
mercial town  in  Lignria,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  LlguBan  gnlf  {Guff  cif  Qtnoa)^ 
and  subsequently  a  Roman  municipinm. 

GSN0SUS  (-1),  a  river  in  Greek  Illyria,  N. 
of  the  A  pans. 

OBPlDAE  (-firum),  a  Gothic  people,  who 
fonght  under  Atiila.  and  afterwards  settled 
in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Langobardi  or  Lom- 
bardsL 

GSRABSTUS  (-1),  a  promontory  and  Iuin 
bor  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Enboea,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Poeeldon  (Neptune). 

GSRXnSA  (-ae),  a  range  of  mountains, 
running  along  the  W.  coast  of  Megaris,  ter- 
minating in  tne  promontory  Olmiae  in  the 
Corinthian  territory. 

GfiRfiNiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Messe- 
nia,  the  birthplaoe  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence 
called  Gerenian. 

GERGOVIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  fortified  town  of 
the  Arvenii  in  Gaul,  situated  on  a  high  and 
inaccessible  hill,  W.  or  &W.  of  the  Elaver 
(AUier\  probably  in  the  neigbborhood  of  the 
modem  ClermonL—(^  A  town  of  the  Boii  in 
Ganl,  of  nncertain  site. 

GERMJLNIA  (-ae),  a  country  bounded  by 
the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  by  the  Vistula  and  the 
Carpatbinn  mountains  on  the  E.,  by  the  Dan- 
ube on  the  S.,  and  by  the  German  Ocean  and 


the  Baltic  on  the  N.  It  thus  incladed  mucli 
more  than  modem  Germany  on  the  N.  and 
K,  but  much  less  in  the  W.  and  S.  The  N. 
and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewise 
called  Oermania  Prima  nnd  Seeunda  under 
the  Roman  emperors  [Gallia]  ;  and  it  whs 
in  contradistinction  to  these  provinces  thst 
Gcrmauia  proper  was  also  called  Gkemania 
Magna,  or  O.  Toanssbknama,  or  G.  Barbaba. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Gkbmami  by  the 
Romans.  Tacitus  says  that  Gemiani  was  the 
name  of  the  Tungri,  who  were  the  first  Ger- 
man people  that  crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  sh 
thebe  were  the  first  German  tribes  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact,  they  extended 
the  name  to  the  whole  nation.  The  (^rmans 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic 
race,  who,  along  with  the  Celts,  migrated  into 
Europe  m>m  the  Caucasus,  and  the  conntries 
around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  at  a  pe- 
riod long  anterior  to  historical  records.  Thev 
are  described  as  a  people  of  high  stature  and 
of  great  bodily  strength,  with  fair  complex- 
iouts  blue  eves,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Hany 
of  their  tribes  were  nomad,  and  every  year 
changed  t  hei  r  place  of  abode.  The  men  found 
their  chief  delight  in  the  perils  and  excite- 
ment of  war.  The  women  were  held  in  high 
honor.  Their  chastity  was  withcmt  reproach. 
Both  sexes  were  equally  diBtingulshed  for 
their  nnconouerable  love  of  liberty.  In  eadi 
tribe  we  find  the  people  divided  into  4  class- 
es :  the  nobles,  the  freemen,  the  fteedmen  or 
vassals,  and  the  slaves.  A  king  or  chief  was 
elected  from  among  the  nobles— his  authority 
was  very  limited,  and  in  case  of  war  breaking 
out  was  often  resigned  to  the  warrior  that 
was  chosen  as  leader.  The  German!  first  ap- 
pear in  history  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Tentones  (b.o.  1C3),  the  latter  of  whom 
were  undoubtedlv  a  Germanic  people.  [Txu- 
TONKS.]  Campaigns  against  the  Germans 
were  carried  on  bv  Julius  Caesar,  6S-53 ;  by 
Drusus,  18-^ ;  by  Varus,  most  unsoccessfully, 
A.I).  9 ;  and  by  (jermanicns,  who  was  gaining 
continued  victories  when  recalled  by  Tiberius, 
A.IX  IS.  No  fbrther  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Romans  to  conquer  Germany.  They  had 
rather  to  defend  their  own  empire  from  the 
invasions  of  the  various  German  tribes,  est)e- 
cially  against  the  2  nowerfnl  confederacies 
of  the  Alemanni  ana  Franks  [Albmamni; 
Feawoi];  and  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  some  of 
the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  — The 
Germans  are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  3  great 
tribes:  1.  Inpaevones^  on  the  ocean.  2.  fler- 
mumss.  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  8.  /j»ta«- 
vones,  in  the  remainder  of  Germany,  conse- 
quently in  the  B.  and  S.  parts.  To  these  we 
ought  to  add  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,  the  Hilleviones,  divided  into 
the  SInones  and  Sitones. 

GERMiNlCUS  (-i),  CAESAR  (-iris),  son 
of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  and  Antonia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  triumvir  Antony,  was  bom  B.a l6w 
He  was  adopted  by  tiis  uncle  Tiberius  in  the 
lifetime  of  Augustus,  and  was  raised  at  an 
early  age  to  the  honors  of  the  state.  He  as- 
sisted Tiberius  in  his  war  against  the  Panno- 
nians  and  Dalmatians  (a.i>.  7-10),  and  Ger- 
mans (11, 18).   He  had  the  command  of  the 
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legions  in  Germany  when  the  alarming  ran- 
liuy  broke  ont  among  the  Boldiers  in  Qerroa- 
ny  and  Illyricnm  npon  the  death  of  Angns- 
tus  (14).  After  restoring  order  among  the 
troopy,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  conquest  of 
Germany,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  such 
Tigor  and  success  that  he  needed  only  an- 
other year  to  reduce  completely  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 
But  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved  Germany. 
He  recalled  Germanicns  to  Kome  (17),  aud 
gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  Eastern 
provinces ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  placed 
Cn.  Piso  over  Syria,  with  secret  instructions 
to  check  and  thwart  Germanicns.  German- 
icns died  in  Syria  in  19,  aud  It  was  believed 
both  by  himself  and  by  others  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  Piso.    lie  was  deeply  la- 


near  its  mouths;  but  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  they  dwelt  beyond  this  river 
andN.oftheTriballi. 

GiGANTES  (-urn),  the  giants,  sprang  from 
the  blood  that  full  from  Uranus  upon  tbo 
earth,  so  that  Ge  (the  earth)  was  their  mother. 
They  are  represented  as  beings  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  with  fearful  countenances  and  the 
tails  of  dragons.  They  made  an  atUck  upou 
heaven,  being  armed  with  hug^  rocks  and 
trunlcs  of  trees ;  but  the  gods,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hercules,  destroyed  them  all,  and 
buried  many  of  them  under  Aetna  and  other 
volcanoes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  moat 
writers  place  the  giants  in  volcanic  districts; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  story  of  their  con- 
test with  the  gods  took  its  origin  from  yoI- 
canic  convulsions. 
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mented  by  the  Roman  people;  and  Tiberius 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  in- 
dignation. [Piso.]  By  Agrippina  he  had  9 
children,  of  whom  the  most  notorious  were 
the  emperor  Caligula,  and  Agrippiua,  the 
mother  of  Nero.  Germanicns  was  an  author 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  several  poetical 
works,  most'of  whteh  are  lost 

GERRA,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Arabia, 
aud  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  Arabia 
and  India,  stood  on  the  N.B.  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix.  The  iuhabiUnts,  called  Gerraei,  were 
said  to  have  been  originally  Chaldacans  who 
were  driven  out  of  Btn)ylon. 

GBRtON  (-^nis)  or  GERTONES  (-ae),  son 
of  Chrysaor  and  Callirrhoi?,  a  monster  with  3 
heads,  or,  according  to  others,  with  B  bodies 
united  together,  was  a  king  in  Spain,  and  pos- 
sessed magnificent  oxen,  which  Hercules  car^ 
ried  away.    [Hkroitlks.] 

GESORlXCUM  (-1 :  Boulogne),  a  port  of  the 
Ttforiui  in  Gnllia  Bclgica,  at  which  persons 
usually  embarked  to  cross  over  to  Britain  ;  it 
was  subsequently  called  Bomomia,  whence  its 
modem  name. 

GETA  (-ae),  SEPTlMlUS  (-1),  brother  of 
Caracalla,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated,  a.ix 
212.    [Cabaoalla.] 

GfiTAE  (-arum),  a  Thracinn  people,  called 
Bad  by  the  Romans.  HonHlotns  aud  Thu- 
cjdldes  place  them  S.  of  the  later  {Danube), 


GIGONUS,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic  gnlt 

OLABRIO  (-onls).  AClLlUS  (-i).  (1)  Con- 
sul, D.0. 191,  when  ne  defeated  Antiochna  at 
Thermopylae.  —  (2)  Praetor  nrbanns  in  70, 
when  he  presided  at  the  impeachment  of  Ver- 
res,  and  consul  in  C7.  and  subsequently  the 
successor  of  L.  Lucnllns  in  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Miihridates,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey. 

GLXNIS  (-is),  more  usually  written  Clam la. 

GLXPHTRA.    [AaoBKLAUS,  No.  6.] 

GLAUCE  (-es).  (1)  One  of  the  Nereides, 
the  name  Glance  being  only  a  personification 
of  the  color  of  the  sea.— (2)  Daughter  of  Cre- 
on  of  Corinth,  also  called  Crensa.    [Cbbon.] 

GLAUCUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Potniae,  son  of  Sisy- 
phus and  father  of  Bellerophontes,  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  mares  because  he  bad  de- 
spised the  power  of  Aphrodite  (Venus)*— (2) 
Son  of  Hippolochns,and  grandson  of  Beller- 
ophontes, who  was  commander  of  the  Lvcians 
in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  connected  with 
Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality ;  and  when 
another  in 


they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  exchanged 
arms.  Glancns  was  slain  by  Ajax. — (3)  One 
of  the  sons  of  the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Pa- 


siphnS  or  Crete:  When  a  boy  he  fell  into  a 
cai>k  fiiU  of  honey,  and  was  smothered.  He 
was  discovered  lily  the  soothifayer  Polyidoa 
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of  Argo9,  who  was  pointed  ont  by  Apollo  for 
this  purpose.  Minos  then  required  him  to 
restore  his  son  to  life.  Being  unable  to  do 
this,  he  was  buried  with  Olaucus,  when  a  ser- 
pent revealed  a  herb  which  restored  the  dead 
body  to  life.— (4)  Of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  a 
flsherman,  who  became  a  sea-god  by  eating  a 
part  of  the  divine  herb  which  Cronos  (Saturn) 
had  sown.  It  was  believed  that  Glaucns  vis- 
ited every  year  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Greece,  accompanied  by  marine  monsters, 
and  gave  his  prophecies.  Fishennen  and  sail- 
ors paid  particular  reverence  to  him,  and 
watched  his  oracles,  which  were  believed  to 
be  very  tmstworthy.— <5)  Of  Chios,  a  statu- 
ary in  metal,  distinguished  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  soldering  metals,  flourished  ii.a 
48a 

GLYCfiRA  (-ae), "  the  sweet  one,"  a  favor- 
ite name  of  courtesans. 

GNOSUS.  QNOSSUa    [Cmosus.] 

OOLGI  (-6mm),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  of  un- 
certain site,  a  Sicyouian  colony,  and  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of^the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus). 

GOMPHI  (-Oram),  a  town  in  Hestiaeotis  in 
Thessaly,  a  stronsr  fortress  on  the  confines  of 
Kpiras,  commanding  the  chief  pass  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

GONNI  (-Oram),  G0NNU8  (-1),  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessalv. 
on  the  river  Peneus  and  at  the  entrance  of 
thevaleofTempe. 

GORDUNTS,  M.  ANTOnIUS  (-1),  the  name 
of  3  Roman  emperors— father,  son,  and  grand- 
son. The  iSuher  was  a  man  distinguished  by 
Intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  and  had 
governed  Africa  for  manv  years,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of  80.  He  as- 
sociated his  son  with  him  in  the  empire,  but 
reigned  only  two  months.  His  son  was  slain 
in  battle,  and  be  thereupon  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  a.d.  838.  His  grandson  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Rome  in 
A.i>.  288,  after  the  murder  of  Balbinus  and 
Pnpienus,  although  he  was  not  more  than  1:2 
years  old.  He  reigned  6  years,  from  2as  to 
244,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Misitheus 
in  Mesopotamia. 

GORD^UM  (-1),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Phr3rgia,  situated  on  the  Sangarius,  the  royal 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Gur- 
dins,  and  the  scene  of  AIexander*s  celebrated 
exploit  of  "  cutting  the  Qordian  knot.*'  [Go&- 

DIUS.] 

GORDTUS  (-1),  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  fkther  of  Midas,  was  orlgmallv  a  )K>or 
peasant.  Internal  disturbances  having  brok- 
en out  in  Phrygia,  an  oracle  Informed  the  in- 
habitants that  a  wagon  would  bring  them  a 
king,  who  would  put  an  end  to  their  troubles. 
Shortlv  afterwards  Gordins  suddenly  ap- 
peared riding  in  his  wagon  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  who  at  once  acknowledged  him 
as  king.  Gordins,  out  of  gratitude,  dedicated 
his  chariot  to  Zens  (Jupiter),  in  the  acropolis 
of  Gordinm.  The  pole  was  fastened  to  the 
yoke  l^  a  knot  of  bark ;  and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot 
K2 


should  reign  over  all  Asia.  Alexander,  on 
his  arrival  at  Gordium,  cut  the  knot  with  hit 
sword,  and  applied  the  oracle  to  himselt 

GORDtENE  or  CORDtTENS  (-es),  a  mount- 
ainous  district  in  the  8.  of  Armenia  Major, 
between  the  Arsissa  Pains  {Lake  Van)  and 
the  Gordyaei  Montes  (Mountaim  of  Kitrdia- 
tan).  Its  warlike  inhabitants,  called  Gordy- 
aei, or  Cordujini,  were  no  doubt  the  same 
people  as  the  Cabduoui  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geographers,  and  the  modern  Kurde. 

GORGE  (-es),  daughter  of  Oeneus  and  sis- 
ter of  Deianira,  both  of  whom  retained  their 
original  forms  when  their  other  sisters  were 
metamorphosed  by  Artemis  (Diana)  into  birds. 

GORGIAS  (-ae).  (1)  OfLeontini  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  sophist,  bom 
about  B.0. 480,  and  lived  upwards  of  100  years. 
In  iLO.  427  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens 
OS  embassador  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  its  protection  against  Syracnse.  A 
dialogue  of  Plato  bears  his  name.  Gorgias 
wrote  sevornl  works,  which  are  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  two  declamations— the  Apology 
of  Palaniedes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Helena, 
the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  is  doubt- 
fnL— (2)  or  Athens,  gave  instruction  in  rhet- 
oric to  young  M.  Cicero  when  he  was  at  Ath- 
ens. 

GJORGONES  (-um),  the  name  of  8  frightlW 
maidens — Stubmo,  Eitbtalk,  and  Mkdusa — 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  Phoboyuks.  Later  tra- 
ditions placed  them  in  Libya.  Instead  of 
hair,  their  heads  were  covered  with  hissing 
serpents ;  and  they  had  wings,  braxen  claws, 
and  enormons  teeth.  Medusa,  who  alone  of 
the  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according  to  some 
legends,  at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  her 
hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena 
(Minerva),  in  consequence  of  her  having  be- 
come by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the  mother  of 
Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of  Athena's 
temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fearful 
that  every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  which 
Perseus  had  in  killing  her.  [Pkb8rd&]  Athe- 
na afterwards  placed  the  head  in  the  centre 
of  her  shield  or  breastplate. 


The  Ooigon  Mednaa.    (Florentlna  Gem.) 
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GORTTN,  GORTTKA,  ODe  of  the  most  an- 
c!ent  cities  in  Crete,  ou  the  river  Lethaens,  90 
ptadia  from  its  harbor  Leben,  and  180  stadia 
from  its  other  harbor  Matalia. 

QORTTNIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Bmathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

G5THI  (-«mm),  GOTHONES,  GUTTONES 
f-um),  a  powerfhl  German  people,  who  oriff- 
inally  dwelt  on  the  Pmesian  coast  of  the  Bal- 
tic at  the  month  of  the  Vistnla,  bnt  afterwards 
migrated  S.  At  the  beginning  of  the  8d  cent- 
nrj  tbej  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
8ea,  and  in  ▲.!>.  278  the  emperor  Aarelian  sur- 
rendered to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  About 
this  time  we  find  them  separated  into  2  great 
divisions— the  Ostrogoths  or  R.  Goths,  and 
the  Visigoths  or  W.  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths 
settled  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  while  the 
Visigoths  remained  N.  of  the  Danube.  The 
Visigoths,  under  tlieir  king  Alaric,  invaded 
Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (410).  A 
few  years  afterwards  they  settled  permanent- 
ly in  the  S.W.  of  GanI,  and  estnbliifhed  a 
kingdom  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital 
Thence  they  invaded  Si)ain.  where  they  also 
founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  more  than 
S  centuries,  till  it  was  overihrovm  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Ostrogoths  menntime  extended 
their  dominions  almost  up  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople;  and  under  their  king.  The- 
odoric  the  Great,  they  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Italy  (498).  The  Ostrogoths  em- 
braced Christianity  at  an  early  period;  and 
it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphflas  translated 
the  sacrod  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  in  the  4th 
century. 

GOTHINI,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  &B.  of 
Germany,  subject  to  the  Quadi. 

GRACCHUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  .of  the  Sempronla  gens.— (1)  Tib.  Sem- 
PRONiDs  Gbaocuus,  a  distiugnished  general  in 
the  2d  Pnnic  war.  In  n.o.  212  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Mago,  at  Campi  Veteres,  in  Lucania. 
Ills  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honored 
it  with  a  magniflcent  burial.— (2)  Tib.  Sbm- 
psoMDS  Gbaoouus,  distinguished  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  tribunes  Tiberias  and  Cains  Grac- 
chus. For  public  services  rendered  when 
tribune  of  the  plebs  (187)  to  P.  Sclpio  Africa- 
nus,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  Coruelia.  He  was  twice 
consul  and  once  censor.  He  had  12  children 
by  Cornelia,  all  of  whom  died  at  an  early  age, 
except  the  two  tribunes,  and  a  daughter,  Cor- 
nelia, who  wns  married  to  P.  Sclpio  AfHcanus 
the  younger.— (3)  Tib.  Sempronius  Geaoouus, 
elder  son  of  Ko.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  educated,  together  with  his 
brother  Cains,  by  his  Illustrious  mother.  Cor- 
nelia, who  made  it  the  object  of  her  life  to 
render  her  sons  worthy  of  their  father  and  of 
her  own  ancestors.  The  distressed  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  deeply  excited  the  sym- 
pathies of  Tiberius.  He  had  observed  with 
grief  the  deserted  state  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  immense  domains  of  the 
wealthy,  cultivated  only  by  slaves;  and  he 
resolved  to  nse  every  effort  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  by  endeavoring  to  create  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists,  and 
to  put  a  check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice 


of  the  ruling  party.  With  this  view,  when 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  133,  he  proposea  a  bill 
for  the  renewing  ana  enforcing  of  the  Licin- 
Ian  law,  which  enacted  that  no  citizen  should 
hold  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public  land. 
He  added  a  clause,  permitting  a  falh^  of  2 
sons  to  hold  250  Jugera  for  each ;  so  That  a 
father  of  two  eons  nught  hold  in  all  1000  Juge- 
ra. To  this  measure  the  aristocracy  offered 
the  most  vehement  opposition ;  nevertheless, 
through  the  vigor  ana  energy  of  Tiberius,  it 
was  passed,  and  triumvirs  were  appointed  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  These  were  TiU 
Gracchus:  App.  Claudius,  his  father-in-law; 
and  his  brother.  C.  Gracchus.  About  this 
time  Attains  died,  and  on  the  proposition  of 
Gracchus  his  property  was  divlaed  among  the 
poor,  that  they  might  purchase  farming  im- 
plements, etc.  When  tne  time  came  for  the 
election  of  tribunes  for  the  following  year, 
Tiberius  again  offered  himself  ae  a  candloate ; 
but  in  the  very  midst  of  the  election  he  vras 
publicly  assassinated  by  P.  Scipio  Naslca.  He 
was  probably  about  35  years  or  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Tiberius  was  a  sincere  friend 
of  the  oppressed,  and  acted  from  worthy  mo- 
tives, whatever  his  political  errors  may  have 
been.  Much  of  the  odium  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  him  and  his  brother  has  risen 
f^om  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Roman  agra- 
rian laws.  —  (4)  C.  Skhpbomius  Gbaoouttb, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  128.  His  reforms  were  far  more  exten- 
sive than  his  brother's,  and  such  was  his  In- 
fluence with  the  people  that  he  carried  all  he 
proposed;  and  the  senate  were  deprived  of 
some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  His 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian 
law  of  his  brother.  He  also  enacted  that  the 
Judices,who  had  hitherto  been  elected  from 
the  senate,  should  In  future  be  chosen  fh>m 
the  equites ;  and  that  in  every  year,  before 
the  consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should 
determine  the  2  provinces  which  the  consuls 
should  have.  Cains  was  elected  tribune  a 
second  time,  122.  The  senate,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  measures  of  Cains,  re' 
solved  to  destroy  his  Influence  with'the  peiv 

Ele.  For  this  purpose  they  persuaded  H. 
Ivins  Dmsus,  one  of  the  culfeagnea  of  Cains, 
to  propose  measures  still  more  popular  than 
those  of  Cains.  The  people  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  duped  by  the  treacherons  agent 
of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Cains 
gradually  waned.  He  fi&Iled  in  obtaining  the 
tribuneship  for  the  following  year  (121) :  and 
when  his  year  of  office  expired,  his  enemies 
began  to  repeal  several  of  his  enactments. 
Cams  appeared  In  the  lomm  to  oppose  these 
proceedings,  upon  which  a  riot  ensued,  and 
while  his  frlenas  fought  in  his  defense  he  fled 
to  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he  bad  com- 
manded to  put  him  to  death.  About  3000  of 
his  friends  were  slain,  and  many  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  there  BtrangleoL 

GRXDIVUS  (-1),  i  e.  the  marching  (proba- 
bly IVom  aradior),  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is 
hence  called  gradivus  voter  and  ftx  giradivwt, 
Nnroa  appointed  12  Salll  as  priesta  ofthls  god. 

GRABAE  (-arum),  that  l^  "the  old  warn 
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en,"  dans^htcrs  of  Phorcys  and  Ccto,  were  3 
in  unmber — Pepkredo^  Jsnyo^  and  Dtno,  also 
called  Phorcydes.  They  had  gray  hair  from 
their  birth ;  and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one 
eye  in  common,  which  they  borrowed  from 
each  other  when  they  wonted  them. 

GRAECiA  (-ae)  or  HELLAS  (-ados),  a 
country  in  Earope,  the  Inhabitants  of  %vhlch 
were  called  Gbaeoi  or  Ukllknes.  Among 
the  Greeks  Hellas  did  not  signify  any  pnriic- 
nlarconntry,  bounded  by  certain  geographical 
]lmit«,  but  was  used  in  general  to  signify  the 
abode  of  the  Hellenes^  wherever  they  mieht 
happen  to  be  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  colo- 
nies uf  Gyrene  In  AfHca,  of  Syracuse  in  Sici- 
Ir,  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in 
Asia,  are  said  to  be  in  Hellas.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  Hellas  was  a  small  district  of 
Phthiotis  in  Tbessalr.  As  the  inhabitauts 
of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  gradually  spread 
over  the  surrounding  country,  their  name  was 
adopted  bv  the  other  tribes,  til!  at  length  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Cemnniau 
and  Cambunian  mountains  to  the  Corinthinn 
isthmus  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
las. Peloponnesus  was  generally  spoken  of, 
during  the  flourishing  tunes  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, as  distinct  from  Hellas  proper ;  but 
cubvequently  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
Islands  were  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Romans  called  the  land 
f>f  the  Hellenes  Qraecia  (whence  we  have  de- 
rived the  name  of  Greece),  probably  from 
their  first  becoming  acquainted  with  the  tribe 
of  the  Graedf  who  appear  at  an  early  period 
to  have  dwelt  on  the  W.  coast  of  Epirus.   The 

greate»*t  length  of  Greece  proper  from  Mount 
lympns  to  Cape  Taenarus  is  about  850  En- 
glU>h  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W. 
coast  of  Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is 
about  ISO  miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  Portugal.  On  the  N.  it  was  sep- 
arated by  the  Cambuniau  and  Ceraunian 
mountains  ft-om  Macedonia  and  Hlyrla ;  and 
on  the  other  S  sides  it  is  bounded  bv  the  sea, 
Damely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  w.,  and  by 
the  Aegaean  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  and 
poeeessea  few  extensive  plains  and  few  con- 
tinuous valleys.  The  innabitants  were  thus 
'separated  from  one  another  by  barriers  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  stirmonnt,  and  were  natu- 
rally led  to  form  separate  political  communi- 
ties. At  a  later  time  the  N.  of  Greece  was 
generally  divided  into  10  districts:  Epibus, 
TnKSSAUA,  Aoabnahia,  Aktolia,  Dobis,  Lo- 
OKis,  Pboois,  Bobotia,  Attioa,  and  Mkoabis. 
The  S.  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  was  usually 
divided  into  10  districts  likewise:  CoBiMTmA, 
SiOToniA,  Pbllasia,  Aohaia,  Elib.  Mcssbnia, 
I«AOOHiA,  CnruBiA,  Abqolis,  and  AaoAniA. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  earlv  inhabit- 
ants, and  history  ofeacn  of  these  aistrlcts  is 
given  in  separate  articles.  The  most  celebra- 
ted of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece  were 
the  Pelasgians,  from  whom  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Greek  population  was  undoubt- 
edly descended.  [Pblaboi.]  The  Hellenes 
traced  their  origin  to  a  mvthical  ancestor 
Hellen,  from  whose  sons  and  grandsons  they 
tvere  divided  into  the  4  great  tribes  of  Do- 


rians, Aeolians,  Achaeans,  and  lonians.  [Hbl 

LBN.] 

GRAECiA  MAGNA  or  G.  MAJOR,  a  name 

fiven  to  the  districts  in  the  8.  of  Italy  In- 
abited  by  the  Greeks.  This  name  was  never 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy ;  it  was 
always  confined  to  the  Greek  cities  and  their 
territories,  and  did  not  include  the  surround- 
ing districts  inhabited  by  the  Italian  tribes. 
It  appears  to  have  been  applied  chiefly  to  the 
cities  on  the  Tarentine  gulf— Tarentum,  8y- 
baris,  Croton,  Canlonia,  Slris  (Ueraclea),  Me- 
tapontum,  Locri,  and  Rhegium:  but  it  also 
included  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast, 
such  as  Cumae  and  Neapolls.  Strabo  ex- 
tends the  appellation  even  to  the  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily. 

QRAMPIUS  M0N8  (Grampian  HUU),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or 
Caledonia,  separating  the  Highlands  and  Low- 
lauds  of  Scotland.  AgricoTa  penetrated  as 
far  as  these  mountains,  and  defeated  Galga- 
cus  at  their  foot. 

GRANICUS  (-!},  a  small  river  of  Mysia, 
risius;  in  Mount  Ida,  and  falliue  into  the  Pro- 
pun  tfs  {Sea  of  Marmora)  E.  of  Priapus:  mem- 
orable as  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  over  the  Persians  (11.0.  834), 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  a  victory  of  Lucullns 
over  Mithridates,  d.o.  78. 

GRiTIAB.      [CUABITEB.] 

GRlTllNUS  (-1),  emperor  of  the  Western 
empire,  a.d.  367-SS8,  son  of  Valentinian  I. 
He  was  deposed  and  slain  by  the  usurper 
Maximns. 

GRATlUS  PiLTSCtrS  (-1),  a  contemporary 
of  Ovid,  and  the  author  of  an  extant  poem  on 
the  chase. 

GRXVISCAB  (-imm),  an  ancient  city  of 
Elmria,  subject  to  Tarqulnii,  and  colonized 
by  the  Romans  b.o.  188.  It  was  situated  in 
the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was  unhealthy, 
whence  Virgil  calls  it  intempettas  Oraviscae. 

GRUDll  (-drum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgl- 
ca,  subject  to  the  Nervii,  N.  of  the  Scheldt. 

GRUMENTUM  (-1),  a  town  In  the  interior 
of  Lucauia,  on  the  road  fh>m  Beneventnm  to 
Heraclea. 

GRYLLUS  (-i),  elder  son  of  Xenophon,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Mautinea,  b.o.  862,  after  he 
had,  according  to  some  accounts,  given  Epam- 
inondas  his  mortal  wound. 

GRTNIA  (-ae)  or  -lUM  (-1),  an  ancient 
city  in  the  S.  of  Mysia.  celebrated  for  its  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  Is  hence  called 
Orynaeus  ApoUo, 

GRYPS  (-fpis)  or  GRTPHUS  (-1),  a  erlflln,  a 
fabulous  animal,  with  the  body  of  a  lion  and 
the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle,  dwelling  in 
the  Rhipaean  mountains,  between  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  and 
guarding  the  gold  of  the  North.  The  Arimas- 
pians  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the  hostil- 
ity between  the  horse  and  the  griffin.  The 
belief  in  griffins  came  from  the  fast,  where 
thev  are  mentioned  among  the  fabulous  ani- 
mals which  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

GUQBRNI  or  GUBERNI  (-5nim),  a  people 
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of  Gterraany.  who  croswd  tho  Rhine,  and  set- 
tled on  itti  left  bank,  between  the  Ubii  and 
Bauvi. 

GULUSSA  (-ae),  a  Nnmidian,  2d  Bon  of  Ma- 
siuissa,  and  brother  to  Mlclpsa  and  Mastaua- 
bal.    lie  left  a  son,  named  Massiva. 

GUTTONES.    [Gothi.] 

GTXRU3  (-i)  or  GTXUA  (-ornm},  one  of 
the  CycIadeK,  n  small  Island  S.W.  of  Andros, 
poor  and  nuproductlve,  and  inhabited  onlv 
Dy  flbherroen.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  ft 
was  a  place  of  banishment. 

G71S  or  QTES,  or  GTQ8S  (-ae),  son  of 
Urauos  (Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  one  of  the 
idanta  with  100  hands,  who  made  war  upon 
tnegodfl. 

GTOAEUS  LACUS,  a  small  lake  In  I^ydia, 
N.ofSardis. 

GToes  (-ae),  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadnc,  dethroned  Cnn- 
danlos  and  vncceeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  re- 
lated nnder  CANnAULU.  lie  reigned  b.o.  716- 
678.  He  sent  raagniflcent  presents  to  Delphi, 
and  the  "  riches  of  Gyges"  became  a  proverb. 


G7LIPPUS  (-1),  a  Spartan,  sou  of  Cleondri- 
dns,  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to  Syra- 
cuse to  oppose  the  Athenian;*,  b.g.  414.  Un- 
der his  command  the  Syracnsans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  De- 
mosthenes and  Nicias  prisoners,  418.  In  404 
he  v/as  commissioned  by  Lysander,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treas- 
ure ;  but  by  opening  tho  seams  of  the  sacks 
underneath,  he  abstracted  a  considerable  por- 
tion. The  theft  was  discovered,  and  Gyllp- 
pus  went  into  exile. 

GYMNSSIAE.    [BALKABm.] 

GYNDES  (-ae),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  In 
the  country  of  the  Matienl  (in  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan)^  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  cel- 
ebrated through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the 
Great  drew  off  its  waters  by  860  channels. 

GYRTON  (.finis),  GYRTONA  (-ae),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
Peneus. 

GTTHEUM,  GTTHIUM  (-1),  an  ancient 
sea-port  town  of  Lacouia,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  Laconian  bay,  8.W.  of  the  month 
of  the  river  Eurotaa. 


H. 


HADES  or  ATOES  (-ae),  or  PLUTO  (-«nlg}, 
the  god  of  the  nether  world.  In  ordinary  life 
he  was  usually  called  Pluto  (the  giver  of 
wealth),  because  people  did  not  like  to  pro- 
nounce the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or  Aides. 
The  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Dib,  Orgus, 
and  Tabtabus,  as  synonymous  with  Pluto. 
Hades  was  the  son  of  Cronus  (Saturn)  and 
Rhea,  and  brother  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptune).  His  wife  was  Perseph&ne 
or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter, 
whom  he  carried  off  from  the  upper  world,  as 
is  related  elsewhere.  [See  p.  141.]  In  the 
division  of  the  world  among  the  8  brothers. 
Hades  obtained  the  nether  world,  the  abode 
of  the  shades,  over  which  he  ruled.  His  char- 
acter is  described  as  fierce  and  inexorable, 
whence  of  all  the  gods  he  was  most  hated  by 
mortals.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  black  sheep :  and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn 
away  his  face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was 
a  staff,  with  Trhlrh,  V.ke  Hermes,  he  drove  the 
shades  into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat 
upon  a  throne  with  his  consort  Persephone, 
lie  posscssod  a  helmet  which  rendered  the 
wearer  invisible,  niid  which  he  sometimes 
lent  to  both  gods  and  men.  Like  the  other 
gods,  he  was  not  a  faithrul  husband;  the  Fu- 
ries are  called  his  dnuf^btcrs ;  the  nymph  Min- 
tho,  whom  he  loved,  wa-s  metamorphosed  by 
Persephone  into  the  plant  called  mint;  and 
the  nymph  Leace,  whom  he  likewise  loved, 
was  changed  by  him  after  death  into  a  white 
poplar.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  tho  giver  of  nil  the  blessings  that 
come  from  the  earth :  hence  he  gives  the  met- 
als contained  in  the  earth,  and  is  called  Pluta 
In  worka  of  art  he  reBcmbles  his  brothers 
Zens  and  Poseidon,  cxcci»t  that  hla  hair  lUIs 
over  hia  forehead,  and  that  Ua  appearance  la 


dark  and  gloomy.    His  ordinary  attributes 
are  the  key  of  Hades  and  Orbenis. 


lUdM.    (From  •  SUtn*  1a  Um  VaUcm.) 

HADRIA.    [Apbia.] 

HADRllNOPOLIS  (-is:  AdrianopU),^ 
town  in  Thrace,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  He- 
brus,  in  an  extensive  plun,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian. 

HlDRXlNUS,  P.  ASLIUS  (-1),  nnially 
called  Haduav,  Roman  emperor,  ▲.».  llf-» 
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133,  was  bora  at  Rome,  a.t>.  70.  Ho  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan,  and 
mainly  through  her  influence  sncceeded  to  the 
empire.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  reij^ 
in  traveling  toroneh  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, in  order  that  be  might  personally  Inspect 
their  condition.  He  resldea  for  some  time  at 
Athens,  which  was  his  favorite  city,  and  with 
whose  language  and  literature  he  was  inti- 
mately acqnaiuted.  In  his  reign  the  Jews  re- 
▼oltecl,  and  were  not  subdued  till  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  which  lasted  8  years.  Hadrian  was 
succ^dcd  by  Antoninus  Pins,  whom  he  had 
adopted  a  few  months  previously.  The  reign 
of  Hadrian  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
in  Roman  history.  His  policy  was  to  preserve 
peace  with  Ibreign  nations,  and  to  promote 
the  welCare  of  uie  provinces.  He  erected 
many  magnificent  works  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  more  particularly  at  Athens. 
There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  his  mag- 
nificent villa  at  Tibnr,  where  numerous  works 
vi  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  His 
mausoleum,  which  he  built  at  Rome,  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  present  castle  of  St. 
AngelOb 

HADRtTMBTUM  or  ADRtmETUM  (i),  a 
flourishing  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  N.  Africa,  and  the  capital  of  Bycazena  un- 
der the  Romans. 

HARMON  (-dnis).  (1)  Son  of  Pelasgus  and 
fttther  of  Thessalus,  from  whom  the  ancient 
name  of  Thessaly,  Habmomia  or  Akmonia, 
was  believed  to  be  derived.  The  Roman  po- 
ets frequently  use  the  acUective  Uatmonitu 
as  egnivalent  to  Thessalian.— (2)  Son  of  Creon 
of  Tnel>es,  was  in  love  with  Antigone,  and 
killed  himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  con- 
demned by  his  Cither  to  oe  entombed  alive. 

HAEMONIA.    [Hasmoit.No.I.] 

HABMUS  (-i:  Balkan),  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  separating  Tnrace  and  Moesia. 
The  name  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Greek  x9tfim¥  and  the  Latin  hiemt;  and  the 
mountains  were  so  called  on  account  of  their 
cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  pass  over  them 
most  used  in  antlqnity  was  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  range,  called  **Succi**  or  **Succorum  an- 
gustiae,^  also  "Porta  TnOani**  (Sulua  Der- 
Send),  between  Pbillppopolis  and  Serdica. 

HJLliSSA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  N.  coi^t  of 
Sicily,  on  the  river  Halisus,  founded  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  of  Archonides,  a  chief  of 
the  Siculi,  and  originally  called  Abouomibion. 

HlLESUS  (-1),  a  chief  of  the  Anruncans 
and  Oscans,  the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and  an 
ally  of  Tnrnus.  slain  by  Evander.  He  came 
to  Italy  fk-om  Argoe  in  Greece,  whence  he  is 
called  Agamernnotiitu,  Atridw^  or  Argolieua. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  FaleriL 

HXLIACMON  (-dnls :  Vistriza),  an  impor. 
taut  river  in  MacedoniiL  rising  in  the  Tym- 
phaean  mountains,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Eordaea  and  Pieria,  and  falling  into  the 
Thermalc  gul£  Caesar  incorrectly  makes  it 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly. 

HlIlARTUS  (-1),  an  ancient  town  in  Boe- 
otia,  S.  of  the  lake  Copals,  destroyed  by 
"  in  bis  Invaaion  of  Greece  (ao.  480), 


but  afterwards  rebuilt  Under  its  walls  Ly- 
sander  lost  his  life  (895). 

HXlIAS  (-ddos),  a  district  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  between  Asine  and  Hermioue,  so 
called  because  flshing  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  Their  town  was  called 
Haliak  or  Halies. 

HXUtCARNASSUS  (-1:  Budrum),  a  cele. 
brated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  In  the  aW. 

fart  of  Caria,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos. 
t  was  founded  by  Dorians  from  Troezene. 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  It 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian^  at  an 
early  period- of  whose  rale  Lygdamis  made 
himself  tvrant  of  the  city,  and  fonnded  a  dv- 
nasty  which  lasted  for  some  generations.  His 
daughter  Artemisia  assisted  Xerxes  in  hia 
expedition  against  Greece.  Hallcaraassus  was 
celebrated  for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent 
edifice  which  Artemisia  II.  bnllt  as  a  tomb  for 
her  husband  Mansolus  (ilo.  808).  and  which 
was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  most  em- 
inent Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments 
of  these  sculptures,  which  were  disoivered 
built  Into  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Budrum^ 
are  now  In  the  British  Museum.  Hallcaraas- 
sus was  the  birthplace  of  the  historians  Hi- 
Bonoms  and  DtOMTSins. 

HALICTAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily,  between  Kntella  and  Lilybaenm, 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  Corthi^niaus, 
andin  Cicero's  time  a  munlclpinm. 

HALIRRHOTHIUS  (-1),  son  of  Poj-eldon 
(Neptune)  and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate 
Alcfppe,  daughter  of  Ares  (Mars)  and  Agran- 
los,  but  was  slalu  by  Ares.  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this  murder,  on  the 
hill  at  Athens,  which  was  hence  called  Are- 
opagus, or  the  Hill  of  Ares. 

UALIZONES  (-urn),  a  people  of  BIthynia, 
with  a  capital  city  Alybe. 

HALOnEsUS  (-1).  an  island  of  the  Aegaean 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  B.  orScia- 
thos  and  Peparethos,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it.  The  possession  of  this  island 
occasioned  great  disputes  between  Philip  and 
the  Athenians :  there  is  a  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, but  it  was  probably  written  by  Hegeslp- 
pus. 

HXLtCUS  (-1),  a  river  in  the  a  of  SicUy, 
fiowing  into  the  sea  near  Heraclea  Minoa. 

HALTS  {-fs :  Kizil-Irmak,  te.  the  Red  Riv- 
er), the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in 
the  AntT-Tanrus  range  of  monntalns,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus,  and 
after  flowing  through  Cappadocia  and  Gala- 
tia,  and  dividing  Paphlagonia  from  Pontus, 
falling  into  the  Enxine  sea  between  Slnope 
and  Amlsus.  In  early  times  it  divided  the 
Indo-European  races  which  peopled  the  W. 
part  of  Asia  Minor  trom  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  a  W.Asia;  and 
it  separated  the  Lydian  empire  flrom  the  Me- 
do-Persiau.  ^ 

HAMADRYXDES.    [NviirnAB.] 

HAMAXITUS  (-1),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad. 

HAMAXOBlI  (-firam),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pains 
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Maeotie,  were  a  nomiad  race,  as  their  name 
dignifies. 

HXMILCJLR  (-iris),  the  name  of  several 
Carthnginian  generals,  of  whom  the  most  cel- 
ebrated was  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  father  of 
Hannibal.  The  surname  Barca  probably  sig- 
nified **  lightning."  It  was  merely  a  personal 
appellation,  ana  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
family  name,  thongh  from  the  great  distinc- 
tion that  tbiB  Hamilcar  obtained  we  often 
find  the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his 
family  or  to  his  party  in  the  state.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian forces  in  Sicily  in  the  18ih  year  of  the  1st 
Punic  war,  S47.  At  this  time  the  Romans 
were  masters  of  almost  the  whole  of  SiciW ; 
bat  be  maintained  himself  for  years,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  dis- 
lodge him,  first  on  a  mountain  named  Herctd, 
in  the  Immediate  neighborhood  ot  Panormus, 
and  snbsequenthr  oii  the  still  stronger  posi- 
tion of  Mount  Kryx.  After  the  great  naval 
defeat  nf  the  Carthagtnians  by  Lntatius  Catu- 
1ns  (Ml),  which  brought  the  1st  Punic  war  to 
an  end,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  in  Africa  with 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom  he  sub- 
dued after  a  struggle  of  8  years  (240-238). 
Hamilcar  then  crossed  over  into  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  establish  a  new  empire  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  that  country.  In  the  course  of 
nearly  9  years,  he  obtained  possession  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  Spain,  partly  by  force 
of  arms  and  partly  by  negotiation.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Vettones  in  229.  He  was 
succeeded  In  the  command  by  his  son-in-law 
Hasdrubal.  He  left  8  sons— Hannibal,  Has- 
drubal,  and  Mago. 

HANNIBA.L  (-ills),  a  common  name  among 
the  Carthaginians,  siguirying  ••  the  grace  or 
favor  of  Baal ;"  ihc 
final  syllable,  bal, 
having  reference  to 
this  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Phoeuiciaus.  The 
most  celebrated  per- 
son of  this  name  was 
the  son  of  Hamilcar 
Barca.  He  was  born 
11.0.247.  He  was  only 
9  years  old  when  his 
father  took  him  with 
him  into  Spain,  and 
made  him  swear  upon 
the  altar  eternal  hos- 
tility to  Rome.  Child 
as  he  then  was,  Han- 
nibal never  forgot  his 
vow,  and  his  whole 
life  was  one  contin- 
ual struggle  against 
the  power  and  dom- 
ination of  Rome. 
Thongh  only  18  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (229),  he 
had  already  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
capacity  for  war  that  he  was  intmsted  by 
Hasdrubnl  (the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of  most 
of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  the  devoted 
attachment  of  the  army  under  his  command ; 


and  accordingly,  on  the  assassination  of  Has- 
drubai  (221),  the  soldiers  unanimously  pro- 
claimed their  youthful  leader  commander-in- 
chief,  which  the  government  of  Carthage  forth- 
with ratified.  Hannibal  was  at  this  time  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age.  In  2  campaigns  he 
subdued  all  the  country  S.  of  the  Iberus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of  Sagun- 
tum.  In  the  spring  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Saguutum,  which  he  took  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  which  lasted  nearly  8 
mouths.  Saguutum  lay  S.  of  the  Iberus,  and 
was  therefore  not  included  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween Hasdnibal  and  the  Romans;  but  as  it 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
the  latter  regarded  its  attack  as  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  between  the  2  nations.  On  the  fall 
of  Saguutum,  the  Romans  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal ;  when  this  demand  waa 
refused,  war  was  declared ;  and  thus  began 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  called  the  2d 
Punic  war.  In  the  spring  of  218  Hannibal 
quitted  his  winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage 
and  commenced  his  march  for  Italy,  across 
the  Pyrenees,  and  through  Gaul  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  He  probably  crossed  the  Alna 
by  the  pass  of  the  Little  Su  Bernard,  called  m 
antiquity  the  Qraian  Alps.  Upon  reaching 
the  N.  of  Italy  he  encountered  the  Roman 
army  under  the  command  of  the  consul  P. 
Sclplo.  He  defeated  the  latter,  first  on  the 
river  Ticlnus,  and  secondly  in  a  more  decisive 
engagement  onon  the  Trebia.  After  passing 
the  winter  In  tne  N.  of  Italy  among  the  Gaul- 
i!>h  tribes,  he  mai'ched  early  in  217  Into  £tm- 
ria  through  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno.  lu  struggling  through  these  marshes 
his  army  suffered  severely,  and  he  himself 
lost  the  si<;ht  of  one  eye  by  an  attack  of  oph- 
thalmia. The  consul  Flaminlus  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was 
destroyed,  and  the  consul  himself  was  slain. 
The  Romans  had  collected  a  fresh  army,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fabins  Maximus,  who  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  and  only  attempted  to  harass 
and  annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Mean- 
while the  Romans  had  made  ereat  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign  of  the  following  year 
(21 6).  The  2  new  consuls,  L.  Aemllios  Paulas 
and  C.  Terentius  Varro,  marched  into  Apulia 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  little  less  than 
90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host  Hannibal 
gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anfidns,  Just  below  the  town  of  Can- 
nae. The  Roman  army  was  again  annihila- 
ted :  the  consul  Aemilius  Paaltis  and  a  great 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans 
perished.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the 
revolt  ft'om  Rome  of  most  of  the  nations  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannibal  established  his  army 
in  winter-quarters  In  Capoa,  which  had  es- 
poused his  side.  Capna  was  celebrated  for  its 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect 
which  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Han- 
nibal became  a  Ihvoriie  theme  of  rhetorical 
exaggeration  in  later  ages.  The  (htility  of 
such  declamations  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  superiority  of  that  i 
in  the  field  remained  as  decided  as  evec 
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It  may  be  trnly  said  that  the  winter  spent  at 
Capna,  216-215,  was  io  great  measure  the  turn- 
ing-point of  Hannibal's  fortune.  The  expert- 
meot  of  what  he  coald  effect  with  his  single 
army  had  now  been  fnlly  tried,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  victories,  it  had  decidedly 
Ikiled :  for  Rome  was  still  nnsabdiied,  and 
still  provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  protracted  contest.  From  this  time  the  Ro- 
mans in  great  measure  changed  their  plan  of 
operations,  and,  instead  of  opposing  to  Han- 
nibal one  great  army  in  the  fleld,  they  hemmed 
in  his  movements  on  all  sides,  and  kept  up 
an  army  in  every  province  of  Italy,  to  thwart 
the  operations  of  bis  lieutenants.  In  the  sub- 
sequent campaigns,  Hannibal  gained  several 
victories:  but  bis  forces  gradually  became 
more  and  more  weakened ;  and  his  only  ob- 
ject now  was  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the 
8.  until  his  brother  Hasdrubal  should  appear 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  an  event  to  which  he  bad 
long  looked  forward  with  anxious  expecta- 
tion. In  207  Hasdrubal  at  length  crossed  the 
Alps  and  descended  into  Italy;  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaums.  [Has- 
j>BCBAi..]  The  defeat  and  death  of  HaiKlru- 
bal  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  It- 
aly. From  this  time  Hannibal  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  offensive  operations,  and  collect- 
ed Ui^ether  his  forces  within  the  peninsula  of 
Bruttlnm.  In  the  fastnesses  of  tnat  wild  and 
mountainous  region  he  maintained  his  ground 
for  nearly  4  years  (307-203).  He  croei<ed  over 
to  Africa  towards  the  end  of  203  in  order  to 
oppof*e  P.  Scipto.  In  the  following  year  (202) 
the  decisive  oattle  was  fonght  near  Zama. 
Hannibal  was  completely  defeated,  with  great 
)(i88.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  waa  not  finally 
concluded  until  the  next  year  (301).  By  this 
ireatv  Hannibal  saw  the  object  of  his  whole 
life  frustrated,  and  Carthage  humbled  before 
her  rival.  Some  years  afterwards  he  was 
Rompelled,  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  Romans, 
and  l>y  the  enmity  of  a  powerfiil  party  at  Car- 
thage, to  flee  from  his  native  city,  lie  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  III.,  king  of 
Syria,  who  was  at  this  time  (193)  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in  vain  urged 
the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at  once  into 
Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190),  the 
wirrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Han- 
nibal, however,  foresaw  his  danger,  and  fled 
to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found 
for  some  vears  a  secnre  asylum ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  be  at  ease  so  long  as  he  lived ; 
and  T.  Qnlntius  Flaminlnns  was  at  length 
dispatched  to  the  court  of  Prusias  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  fhgitive.  The  Bithynian 
king  was  unable  to  resist:  and  Hannibal, 
perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible,  took 
poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  Of  Hannibal's 
abilities  as  a  general  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak ;  but  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  leaders  of  antiquity,  we 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  circum- 
atances  in  which  he  was  placed.    Feebly  and 


grudgingly  supported  by  the  government  at 
home,  he  stood  alone,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
composed  of  mercenaries  of  many  nations. 
Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  attachment  of 
tbe^e  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of  for- 
tune, for  a  period  of  more  than  15  years,  but 
he  trained  up  army  after  army ;  and  long  after 
the  veterans  that  had  followed  him  over  the 
Alps  had  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  rem- 
nant, his  new  levies  were  still  as  invincible  as 
their  predecessors. 

HANNO  ^-5nis),  a  name  common  among 
the  Carthaginians.  The  chief  persons  of  this 
name  were:  (1)  Surnamed  the  Great,  appar- 
ently for  his  successes  in  Africa,  thoneh  we 
have  no  details  of  bis  achievements.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and,  as 
snch,  the  chief  adversary  of  Hamilcar  Barca 
and  his  family.  On  all  occasions,  fh>m  the 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of 
Hannibal  trom  Italy,  a  period  of  above  86 
years,  Hanno  is  represented  as  thwarting  the 
measures  of  that  able  and  powerful  family, 
and  taking  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  war 
with  Rome. — (2)  A  Cartnsginian  navigator, 
of  uncertain  date,  under  whose  name  we  pos- 
sess a  PeripUtAj  which  was  originally  written 
in  the  Punic  language,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  It  contains  an  account  of 
a  voyage  undertaken  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercnies,  in  order  to  found  Liby-Phoeuiclan 
towns. 

HARMA  (-Orum),  a  small  place  in  Boeotla, 
near  Tanagra. 

HARMATtTS  (-untis),  a  city  and  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Elalticas. 

HARMODIUS  (-1)  and  XRISTOGITON 
ynis),  two  noble  Athenians,  murderers  of 
Hipparchus,  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  In 
B.O.  614.  Aristogiton  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  young  and  beautifttl  Harmodius,  who 
returned  his  affection  with  equal  warmth. 
Hipparchus  endeavored  to  withdraw  the 
youth's  love  to  himself,  and.  failing  in  this, 
resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  putflng  upon 
him  a  public  insult.  Accordingly,  he  took 
care  that  the  sister  of  Harmodius  should  be 
summoned  to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets 
in  some  religious  procession,  and  when  she 

E resented  herself  Tor  the  purpose,  he  caused 
er  to  be  dismissed  and  declared  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  This  fresh  insult  determined 
the  2  friends  to  slay  both  Hipparchus  and  his 
brother  Hippias  as  well  They  communica- 
ted their  plot  to  a  few  fHends,  and  selected 
for  their  enterprise  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
the  great  Panathenaea,  the  only  day  on  which 
they  could  ai>pear  in  arms  without  exciting 
suspicion.  When  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
the  8  chief  conspirators  observed  one  of  their 
accomplices  in  conversation  with  Hippias. 
Believing,  therefore,  that  they  were  betrayed, 
they  slew  Hipparchus.  Harmodlous  was  im- 
mediately cut  down  by  the  guards.  Aristogi- 
ton at  fimt  escoped,  but  was  afterwards  tak- 
en, and  died  by  torture ;  but  be  died  without 
revealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Four  vears  after  this  Hippias  was  ex- 
pelled, and  thenceforth  Harmoalus  and  Aris- 
togiton obtained  among  the  Athenians  of  all 
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encceedinff  generations  the  character  of  pa- 
triots, deliverers,  and  martyrs.  To  be  bom 
of  their  blood  was  esteemed  among  the  bigrb- 
est  of  honors,  and  their  descendants  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  public  burdens. 

UARMONIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Ares  (Mars) 
and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  given  by  2^n8  (Jupi- 
ter) to  Cadmus  as  his  wire.    On  the  weddiug- 


day  Cadmus  received  a  present  of  a  necklace, 
which  afterwards  became  fatal  to  all  who 
possessed  it.  llarmonia  accompanied  Cad- 
mus when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes, 
and  shared  his  fote.    [Cadmus.] 

HARPAQIA  (-ae)  or  -lUM  (-1),  a  small 
town  in  M ysia,  between  Cvzlcus  and  Priapus, 
the  scene  of  the  rape  of  (jianymedes,  accord- 
ing to  some  legends. 

HARPJLGUS  (-1),  a  noble  Median,  who  is 
said  to  have  preserved  the  infant  Cyrus.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  generals  of  Cvms, 
and  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

HARPALUS  (-1),  a  Macedonian,  appointed 
by  Alexander  the  Great  superiuteuaent  of 
the  royal  treasury,  with  the  administration  of 
the  satrapy  of  Babylon.  Ilaviug  embezzled 
large  sums  of  money,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
in  luo.  884,  and  employed  his  treasures  in 
gaining  over  the  leading  men  at  Athens  to 
support  him  against  Alexander  and  his  vice- 
gerent, Antipater.  He  is  said  to  have  cor- 
rupted Demosthenes  himself. 

HARPXLYCE  (-es),  daughter  of  Harpaly- 
cus,  king  in  Thrace,  brought  up  by  her  father 
as  a  warrior. 

HARPX8U8  (-i).  (1^  A  river  of  Caria,  flow- 
ing N.  into  the  Maeauaer.— (2)  A  river  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  flowing  S.  into  the  Araxes. 

HARPttAE  (-iirnm),  the  HarpietL  that  is. 
Robbers  or  Spoilers^  described  by  Ilomer  as 
carrying  olT  persons,  who  had  utterly  disap- 
peared. Thus  they  are  said  to  have  carried 
off  the  daughtera  of  Pandareos,  which  is  rep- 
resented on  one  of  the  Lycian  monuments, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Hesiod  repre- 
sents them  as  fair-locked  and  winged  maid- 
ens ;  but  subsequent  writere  describe  them  as 
dUgnsting  monsters,  being  birds  with  the 
heads  of  maidens,  with  Ions  claws,  and  with 
faces  pale  with  hunger.  Tbev  were  sent  by 
the  gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phinens ;  and 
whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air,  and  either  carried 
it  off  or  rendered  it  unflt  to  be  eaten.  Phine- 
us  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Ca- 
lais, sons  of  Boreas,  and  2  of  the  Argonauts. 
Later  writera  mention  8  Harpies,  but  their 
names  are  not  the  same  in  all  accounts.  Vir- 
gil places  them  in  the  islands  called  Stropha- 
des.  in  the  Ionian  sea.  where  they  took  np 
their  abode  after  they  bad  been  driven  away 
from  Phineus. 

HARtTDES  (-nm),  a  German  people  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistns  (b.o.  5S),  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Coabupks,  who  are  placed  in 
the  Chersonesus  Clmbrica. 

HASDRtBXL  (-ftlls),  a  Cartha«:inian  name, 
probably  signifying  one  whose  help  is  Bnal. 
The  chief  persons  of  this  name  are;  (1)  The 
son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  on  whose 
death.  In  S29,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 


in  Spain.  He  founded  New  Carthage,  and 
concluded  with  the  Romans  the  celebrated 
treaty  which  flxed  the  Iberus  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  domin- 
ions. He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  Haio(ibai.-^ 
(2)  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of 
Hannibal.  When  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy 
(218),  Hasdrubal  was  led  in  the  command  In 
Spain,  and  there  fought  for  some  years  against 
the  8  Scipios.  In  807  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
marched  into  Italy,  In  order  to  assist  Hanni- 
bal ;  but  he  was  defeated  on  the  Metanms  by 
the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Living 
Salinator,  his  armv  was  destroyed,  and  he 
himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  thrown  into  Hannibars  camp.— <3) 
Son  of  Gisco,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  gener- 
als in  Spain  during  the  2d  Punic  war,  who 
must  be  distinguished  (h>m  the  brother  of 
Hannibal  above  mentioned. 

HSB8  (.6s),  called  JtYSNTlS  (-fttis)  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  youth^  was  a 
daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  of  Hera  (Ju- 
no). She  waited  upon  the  gods,  and  filled 
their  cups  with  nectar,  before  Ganymedes  ob- 
tained tnis  oflSce.  She  married  Hercules  after 
he  was  received  among  the  gods,  and  bore  to 
him  8  sons.  Later  traditions  represent  her 
as  a  divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make 
aged  persons  young  aeain.  At  Rome  there 
were  several  temples  of  Juventas. 

HEBRON  (-5nis).  a  city  in  the  &  of  Judaea, 
the  flrst  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  who 
reigned  there  7f  years,  asking  of  Judah  only. 

HEBRUS  (-1:  MariUa),  the  principal  river 
in  Thrace,  rising  in  the  mounuins  of  Scomi- 
us  and  Rhodope,  and  falling  into  the  Aegae- 
an  sea  near  Aenos,  after  forming  by  another 
branch  an  estuary  called  Srucroais  Laocs. — 
The  Hebrus  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends. 
On  its  banks  Orphens  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Thracian  women;  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus. 

HfiClLE  (-es),  a  poor  old  woman  who  hos- 
pitably received  Theseus  when  he  had  gone 
out  to  hunt  the  Marathonian  bull. 

HfiClTASUS  (-i),  of  Miletns,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek 
historians  and  geograpnere.  In  B.a  000  he 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
revolting  from  the  Perelaus.  Previously  to 
this  he  nad  visited  Eirypt  and  many  other 
countries.    His  works  nave  perished. 

IlfiClTE  (-es),  a  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
monly represented  as  a  daughter  of  Persaens 
or  Perses  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Per- 
seis.  She  was  one  of  the  Titans,  and  the  only 
one  of  this  race  who  retained  her  power  un- 
der the  rule  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  She  was  hon- 
ored by  all  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  ex- 
tensive power  possessed  by  her  was  probablv 
the  reason  that  she  was  snbsequently  identf- 
fled  with  several  other  divinities.  Hence  she 
is  s^Ud  to  have  been  Selene  or  Lnna  in  heav- 
en, Artemis  or  Diana  on  earth,  and  Persepho- 
ne or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  world.  B«injg 
thus,  as  it  were,  a  threefold  goddess,  she  fi 
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described  with  3  bodies  or  8  beads.  Hence 
her  eoithets  Terffeminat  Tri/ormiSf  Trieepx^ 
etc  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  eearcb 
after  Proserplnn,  and  when  the  latter  was 
fonnd,  remained  with  her  as  her  attendant 
and  companion.  She  tbns  liecame  a  deity  of 
the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  this  ca- 

gadty  as  a  mighty  and  formidable  divinitT. 
he  was  supposed  to  send  at  night  all  kinds 
of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  from  the 
lower  world.  She  tanght  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  dwelt  at  places  where  two  roads 
crossed,  on  tombs,  and  near  the  blood  of  mnr- 
dered  persons.  She  herself  wandered  about 
.with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  approach 
was  announced  by  the  whining  and  nowling 
of  does.  At  Athens,  at  the  close  of  every 
month,  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her 
at  the  points  where  two  roads  crossed ;  and 
tills  fo<>d  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The 
aacriflces  offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs, 
lioney,  and  black  female  lambs. 


(CaoMl,  IfoMviD  lUwMnniDyToI.  1,  Ut.  91.) 


HfiCXTOMFPLOS  (-1),  a  city  in  the  middle 
of  Parthia,  enlarged  by  Seleucns,  and  after- 
wards used  by  the  Parthian  kings  as  a  royal 
resideDce. 

HfiClTONNESI  (-drum),  that  is.  the  100 
Islands,  the  name  of  a  gronp  of  small  islands 
between  Lesbos  and  the  coast  of  Aeolis. 

HECTOR  (-5ris),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband 
of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Scaraandrius. 
He  fought  with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks, 
and  at  length  slew  Patroclns,  the  friend  of 
Achilles.  The  death  of  his  fHend  roused 
Achilles  to  the  fight  The  other  Trojans  fied 
before  him  into  the  city.    Hector  alone  re- 


mained without  the  walls,  though  his  parents 
implored  him  to  return ;  but  when  he  saw 
Achilles,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  took 
to  flight  Thrice  did  he  race  round  the  city, 
pursued  by  the  swift- footed  Achilles,  and 
then  fell  pierced  by  Achilles*8  spear.  Achil- 
les tied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot,  and  tliua 
dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks : 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged 
the  body  thrice  ronnd  the  walls  of  llinm.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  Achilles  sur- 
rendered the  body  to  the  prayers  of  Priam, 
who  buried  it  at  Troy  with  great  pomp.  Hec- 
tor is  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great  bnlwark 
of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when  he 
approaches  him.  He  has  a  presentiment  of 
the  fall  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in 
his  heroic  resistance,  preferring  death  to  slav- 
ery and  disgrace.  Besides  these  virtues  of  a 
warrior,  he  is  dlstingaished  also  by  those  of  a 
man :  his  heart  is  open  to  the  gentle  feelings 
of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 

HfiCt^BA  (-ae)  and  HfiCtJBE  (-es),  daneh- 
ter  of  Dymas  in  Phrygia,  or  of  Cisseus,  king 
of  Thrace.  She  was  the  wife  of  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  to  whom  she  bore  Hector.  Paris,  and 
many  other  children.  After  the  fall  of  Troy 
she  was  carried  away  as  a  slave  by  the  Greeks. 
On  the  coast  of  Thrace  she  revenged  the  mur- 
der of  her  son  Polydoms  by  slaying  Polymer- 
tor.  [PoLYDORUS.]  She  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  dog,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  at  a  place 
called  Cynossema,  or  ''the  tomb  of  the  dog." 

HEG£SIKUS  (-i),  of  Pergamnm,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Evander,  and  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Cameades  in  the  chair  of  the  Acad- 
emy, flonrished  about  n.o.  185. 

HSGfiSIPPUS  (-i),  an  Athenian  orator,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to  whose 
political  party  he  belonged.  The  grammari- 
ans ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Halonesus, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Demosthenes. 

HfiLfiNA  (-ae)  and  HfiLfiNS  (-es),  daugb. 
ter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscuri).  She  was 
of  surpassing  beauty.  In  her  youth  she  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  At- 
tica. When  Theseus  was  absent  in  Hades, 
Castor  and  Pollux  undertook  an  expedition 
to  Attica  to  liberate  their  sister.  Athens  was 
taken,  Helen  delivered,  and  Aethra,  the  moth- 
er of  Theseus,  made  prisoner,  and  carried  as 
a  slave  of  Helen  to  Sparta.  On  her  return 
home  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  no- 
blest chiefs  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  She 
chose  Menelaus  for  her  husband,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Hermiono.  She  was 
subsequently  seduced  by  Paris,  and  carried 
off  to  Troy^  [For  details,  see  Paeis  and  Mkn- 
Kf.ADs.]  The  Greek  chiefs  who  had  been  her 
suitors  resolved  to  revenge  her  abdnction, 
and  accordingly  sailed  agiitnst  Troy.  Hence 
arose  the  celebrated  Trojan  war.  which  lasted 
10  years.  During  the  course  of  the  war  she 
is  represented  as  showing  great  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Paris, 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  she  married  his 
brother  Delphobns.  On  the  capture  of  Troy, 
which  she  is  said  to  have  favored,  she  be- 
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trayed  Deiphobns  to  the  GreekP,  and  became 
reconciled  to  MenelAus,  whom  she  nccompa- 
uied  to  Sparta.  Here  she  lived  with  him  Tor 
some  years  in  peace  and  happiuess.  The  ac- 
conuts  oflleleu's  death  dilfer.  According  to 
the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Men- 
elaus  aud  Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  tlie  gods 
were  to  conduct  thera  to  Elysium.  Oibers 
relate  that  she  and  Meuclans  were  buried  at 
Therapne  in  Laconia.  Others,  again,  relate 
that  after  the  death  of  Meneiaus  she  was 
driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the 
latter,  and  fled  to  Khodev,  where  she  was  tied 
to  a  tree  aud  strangled  bv  Polyxo :  the  Rho- 
dians  expiated  the  crime  by  dedicating  a  tem- 
ple to  her  under  the  name  of  Helena  Dendri- 
tls.  According  to  another  tradition  she  mar- 
ried Achilles  iu  the  island  of  Leuce,  and  bore 
him  a  son,  Euphorlon. 

HfiLfiNA,  FLlVlA  JtTLIA  (-ae),  mother 
of  Coustantine  the  Great,  was  a  Christian, 
niid  is  said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross. 

HfiLfiNA  (-ac),  a  small  and  rocky  island, 
between  the  S.  of  Attica  and  Ceos,  formerly 
called  CranaS. 

HfiLfiNUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
celebrated  for  his  prophetic  powers.  He  de- 
serted his  countrymen  and  Joined  the  Greeks. 
There  are  various  accounts  respecting  his  de- 
sertion of  the  Trojans.  According  to  some 
he  did  it  of  his  own  accord ;  according  to 
others,  he  was  ensnared  bv  Ulysses,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Others,  again,  relate  tha^  on 
the  death  of  Paris,  Helenus  and  Deiphobns 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Helena,  and 
that  Helenus,  being  conquered,  fled  to  Mount 
Ida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Greeks.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  fell  to  the 
share  of  Pyrrhus.  He  foretold  to  Pyrrhns  the 
sufferings  which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  re- 
turned home  by  sen,  and  prevailed  npon  him 
to  return  bv  land  to  Epirus.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a  portion  of  that  coun- 
try, and  married  Andromache.  When  Aeneas 
ill  nis  wanderings  arrived  in  Epirus,  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Helenas. 

HELIADAE  (-ftrnm)  and  HELlXDES  (-um), 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun). 
The  name  Ueliadea  is  given  especially  to  Pha- 
etkiua^  Lampetifj  and  Pkwbf^  the  daughters 
of  Helios  and  the  nymph  Clymene,  and  the 
sisters  of  Phfluthon.  They  bewailed  the  death 
of  their  brother  PhaCthon  so  bitterly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eridanus  that  the  gods  in  com- 
passion changed  thera  into  poplar-trees  and 
their  tears  into  amber.    [EuiDAitcs.] 

HfiLlCE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Lycaon, 
beloved  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Hero,  out  of  Jeal- 
ousy, metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear, 
whereupon  Zens  placed  her  among  the  stars, 
nuder  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear.— (2)  The 
ancient  capital  of  Achain,  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  together  with  Bnra,  b.o.  873. 

HfiLlCON  (-onis).  a  celebrated  range  of 
mountains  In  Boeotia,  between  the  lake  Co- 
pals and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  covered  with 
■now  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  sacred  to 


Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  the  latter  are  hence 
called  Ufl\cbn\ddc9  and  //eftcdnWea.  Here 
sprung  the  celebrated  fountains  of  the  Moses, 
AoANiPTE  and  Hippoobkmk. 

HELIOdORUS  (-i).  (1)  A  rhetorician  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace 
mentions  as  the  companion  of  his  jonniey 
to  Brundnsinm.— (2)  A  Stoic  philosopher  at 
Rome,  who  became  a  delator  iu  the  reign  of 
N^ro. 

HELIOGABXLUS.    [ELAOADALrs.] 

HELIOPOLIS  (-is:  i,  e.  the  City  of  th» 
Sun\,  (1)  (Heb.  Baalath:  Baalbek,  Ru.),  a 
celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was 
the  sun.  Hence  the  Greek  name  of  the  city. 
It  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  Coele-Syrla, 
at  the  W.  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  was  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance,  being 
on  the  direct  road  from  Egypt  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  also  from  Tyre  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Europe.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensive aud  magniflcent,  are  of  the  Roman 
period.— (2)  O.  T.  On ;  a  celebrated  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pelosiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  the  sun.  Its  priests  were  re- 
nowned for  their  learning. 

HELIOS  (-i),  called  SOL  (-Oils)  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.   He  was  the  son 


Hello*  (tb«  San).    (Coin  of  RUodot,  in  Ui«  Dritiah 
Mhmuid.) 

of  Hyperion  and  Thea,  and  a  brother  of  Se- 
lune  and  Eos.  From  his  father,  he  is  f^^ 
Guently  called  Hvpxeiomdbs,  or  Htpcbion, 
the  latter  of  which,  is  an  abridged  form  of  the 
patronymic,  Hyperiomion.  Homer  describes 
Helios  as  rising  in  the  K  from  Oceanus,  trav- 
ersing  the  heaven,  and  descending  in  the 
evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  W.  and 
OceanuB.  Later  poets  have  marvelously  em- 
bellished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a 
magnificent  palace  of  Helios  in  the  E.,  fnim 
which  he  starts  in  the  morning  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  They  also  ossien  him 
a  second  palace  in  the  W.,  and  describe  his 
horsc»  as  reeding  upon  herbs  growing  in  the 
inlands  of  the  Blessed.  Heliosis  described  as 
the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every  thimr,  and 
as  tnns  able  to  reveal  to  Hephaestus  (V  iiJcan) 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphroaite  (Venus),  and 
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to  Demeter  (Ceres)  the  abdnctioa  of  her 
dftUjrhter.  At  a  later  time  Helios  became 
identified  witli  Apollo,  though  the  2  gods 
were  originallj  qaite  distinct.  The  island  of 
ThrinacU  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Helios,  and 
there  he  had  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  tended  by  his  daughters  Pbaetnsa  and 
Lampetia.  He  was  worshiped  in  many  parts 
of  Greece,  and  especially  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  where  the  famous  Colossns  was  a 
representation  of  the  god.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  him  consisted  of  white  rams,  boars, 
bnlls,  goats,  lambs,  and  especially  white 
horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sa- 
cred to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned. 

HELLINICUS,  of  Mytileue  in  Lesbos,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, was  bom  abont  B.a  490,  and  died  411. 
All  his  works  have  perished. 

HBLLAS,  HELLENE&    [Gbavgia.] 

HELLB  (-«e),  daughter  of  Athamas  and 
Keph^le,  and  sister  of  Phrixos.  W  hen  Phrix- 
ns  was  to  be  sacrificed  [PHaixi7s],^ephele 
rescued  her  2  children, who  rode  away  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
tbe  fdtt  of  Hermes :  but,  between  Sigenm  and 
the  Chersoneens,  Helle  fell  into  the  ses,  which 
was  thence  called  the  sea  of  Helle  (fisUespon- 
tus). 

HELLEN  (-^nos),  eon  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrba,  and  father  of  Aeolus,  Dorus,  and 
XnthuB.  He  was  king  of  Phthia  in  Tbessaly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aeolus.  He 
was  the  mythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes : 
from  his  2  sons  Aeolus  and  Dorus  were  de- 
scended the  Aeolians  and  Dorians :  and  from 
his  2  grandsons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  sons  of 
Xnthus,  the  Achaeans  and  lonians. 

HELLE8P0NTUS  (-i :  Strait  qf  the  Darda- 
neZles),  the  long,  narrow  strait  connecting  the 
Propontis  {Sea  o/ Marmora)  with  the  Aegaean 
eea.  The  length  of  the  strait  is  about  50 
miles,  and  the  width  varies  from  C  miles  at 
the  upper  end  to  2  at  the  lower,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  only  1  mile  wide,  or  even  less. 
The  narrowest  part  is  between  the  ancient 
cities  of  Sestvs  and  Abyi>v8,  where  Xerxes 
made  his  bridge  of  boats  [Xerxks],  and  where 
the  legend  related  that  Leaiider  swam  across 
to  visit  Hero.  [LxAMnsa.]  The  name  of  the 
Hellespont  (rf.e.  the  Sea  c/Hdle)  was  derived 
fk-um  the  story  of  Hel1e*s  being  drowned  in  it 
[Hklle.]  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracinn 
Chersonese  In  the  former  from  the  Troad  and 
the  territories  of  Abydus  and  Lampsacns  in 
tbe  latter.  Tbe  district  Just  mentioned,  on 
the  &  side  of  the  Hellespont,  was  also  called 
Uellespontns,  audits  inhabitantsHellespontlL 

HELLOMfiNTJM  (-i).  a  sea-port  town  of  the 
Acamanlaus  on  the  island  of Xeucas. 

UfiLORUS  ot  HfiLORUM  (-1),  a  town  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  a  of  Syracuse,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Helorus. 

HJILOS.  0)  A  town  in  Laconia.  on  the 
coast,  in  a  roarshv  situation,  whence  its  name 
(^\or=mareh),  it  was  commonly  said  that 
the  Spartan  slaves,  called  Helotes  (ElAaiTet), 
were  originally  the  Achaean  inhabitants  of 
this  toT^n,  who  were  reduced  by  the  Dorian 


conquerors  to  slavery ;  bnt  this  account  ot 
the  origin  of  the  Uelutes  seems  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  their  name  to  that  of  the  town 
of  Helos.— <2)  A  town  or  district  of  Blis  on 
the  AlphSus. 

HBLVECONAE  (-ftrum),  a  people  in  Ger- 
mnnv,  between  the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula, 
S.  of  the  Rugli  and  N.  of  tbe  Burguudiones, 
reckoned  by  Tacitus  among  the  ligii. 

HELVSTII  (-drum),  a  brave  and  powerfhl 
Celtic  people,  who  dwelt  between  M.  Jnras- 
sus  (Jura),  the  Lacus  liCmannns  {Lake  qf  Oe- 
neta)t  the  Rhone,  and  the  Rhine  as  fftr  as  the 
Lacns  Brigantinus  {Lake  qf  Ctnutanee).  Their 
country,  called  Ager  Helveliorum  (but  never 
Helvetia),  thus  corresponded  to  the  W.  part 
of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town  wss  A-***!!- 
noDM.  They  were  divided  into  4  pagi  or  can- 
tons, of  which  the  Pague  Tigxtrinite  was  the 
most  celebrated.  The  Helvetii  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri.  In  B.a 
107  the  Tignrini  defeated  and  killed  the  Ro- 
man consul  LuCassiusLoneinus,  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  while  another  di^slon  of  the  Helvetii 
accompanied  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  their 
invasion  of  GauL  Subsequently  the  Helvetii 
invaded  Italy  along  with  the  Cimbri ;  and  re- 
turned home  in  salety,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Catulus  in  101 .  About 
40  years  afterwards  they  resolved,  upon  the 
advice  of  Orgetorii^  one  of  their  chiefi?.  to 
minute  l^om  their  country  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul.  In  68  they  en- 
deavored to  carry  their  plan  into  execution, 
bnt  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  driven 
back  into  their  own  territories.  The  Romans 
now  planted  colonies  and  built  fortresses  in 
their  country  (Noviodnnum,  Vindonlssa, 
Aventicum),  and  the  Helvetii  gradually  adopt- 
ed the  customs  and  language  of  their  con- 
querors. 

HELViA  (-ae),  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Skmkoa. 

HELVIDIUS  PRI8CU8.    [Paisoua.] 

HELvn  (-«mm),  a  people  in  Gaul,  between 
the  Rhone  and  Mount  Cebenna,  which  sepa- 
rated them  ft'om  the  Arvernl.  were  for  a  long 
time  subject  to  Massilia,  but  afterwards  be- 
lon^^d  to  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbouensis. 
Their  conntry  produced  good  wine. 

HELVIUS  CINNA    [Cinka.] 

HfiNfiTI  (-«rum),  an  ancient  people  in 
Paphlagonla,  dwelling  on  the  river  Partbe- 
nins,  fonght  on  the  side  of  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  but  had  disappeared  before  the  his- 
torical times.  They  were  regarded  by  many 
ancient  writers  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Veneti 
in  Italy.    [Vkkbti.] 

HENIOCHI  (-«mm).  a  people  in  Colchis, 
N.  of  the  Phasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

HENNA    [Enwa.] 

HEPHAES^ION  (-5ni8),  a  Macedonian, 
celebrated  as  the  fnend  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up. 
He  died  at  Ecbatana,  B.a  32S»  to  the  great 
grief  of  Alexander. 
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HEPHAESTUS  (-1),  called  VULCiNUS  (-1) 
by  the  Ronmus,  the  god  of  fire.  He  wasj  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  the  bou  of  Zeas  (Japiter) 
and  of  Hera  (Jano).  Later  traditions  state 
that  he  had  no  father,  and  that  Hera  gave 
birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeas,  as  she  was 
jealous  of  Zens  having  given  blrih  to  Athena 
(Minerva)  Independent  of  her.  He  was  born 
lame  and  weak,  and  was  in  consequence  so 
'^mach  disliked  by  his  mother  that  she  threw 
him  down  from  Olympns.  The  marine  divin- 
ities, Thetis  and  Enrynome,  received  him,  and 
he  dwelt  with  them  for  9  years  in  a  grotto, 
beneath  Oceanna.  He  afterwards  retnmed  to 
OlymposL  and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the 
great  artist  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Although 
he  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he 
always  showed  her  respect  and  kindness; 
and  on  one  occasion  took  her  part  when  she 
was  quarreling  with  Zeus,  whicn  so  much  en- 
raged the  father  of  the  gods  that  he  seized 
Hephaestus  by  the  leg,  and  hurled  him  down 
from  heaven.  Hephaestus  was  a  whole  day 
falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  alighted  in  the 
islaua  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintians.  Later  writers  describe 
his  lameness  as  the  consequence  of  this  fall, 
while  Homer  makes  him  lame  f^om  his  birth. 
He  again  returned  to  Olvmpns,  and  subse- 
quently acted  the  part  or  mediator  between 
his  parents.  On  tnat  occasion  he  offered  a 
cup  of  nectar  to  his  mother  and  the  other 
gods,  who  burst  out  into  immoderate  laughter 
on  feeing  him  busily  hobbling  from  one  god 
to  another.  Hephaestus  appears  to  have  been 
originally  the  god  of  (Ire  simply;  but  as  fire 
ii«  indispensable  in  working  metals,  he  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  an  artist  His  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  and  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  his  workshop,  with  the 
anvil  and  20  bellows,  which  workca  spontane- 
ously at  his  bidding.  All  the  palaces  in  Olym- 
pns were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the 
armor  of  Achilles ;  the  fatal  necklace  of  Har- 
monia:  the  tlre-breathiug  bulls  of  Aectes, 
king  of  Colchis,  etc.    In  later  accounts  the 


Valean  forging  a  TbanderboU.     (From  aa  •atiqao  Ho- 

maa  Gem.) 


Cyclops  are  his  workmen  and  servants,  and 
his  workshop  is  uo  longer  in  Olympus,  but  in 
some  volcanic  island.  In  the  Iliaa  the  wife 
of  Hephaestus  is  Charts ;  in  Hesiod,  Aglaia, 
the  youngest  of  the  Cbarites ;  but  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  later  accounts,  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  appears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite 
{>roved  faithless  to  her  husband,  ana  was  in 
ove  with  Ares  (Mars),  the  god  of  war ;  but 
Helios  (the  Sun)  disclosed  their  amours  to 
Hephaestus,  who  caught  the  guilty  pair  in  an. 
invisible  net,  and  exposed  them  to  the  lau^h-. 
ter  of  the  assembled  gods.  —  The  favorite* 
abode  of  Hephaestus  on  earth  was  the  island 
of  Lemnoe:  but  other  volcanic  islands  also, 
such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and  Sicily,  are 
called  his  abodes  or  workshops.  The  Greeks 
frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  statues  of 
the  god  near  the  hearth.  During  the  best 
peri<^  of  Grecian  art  he  was  represented  as 
a  vigorous  man  with  a  beard,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  his  hammer  or  some  other  instru- 
ment, his  oval  cap,  and  the  chiton,  which 
leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  uncovered. 
—The  Roman  Vulcanus  was  an  old  Italian 
divinity.    [Vcloanos,] 

HSRA  (-ae)  or  HGRfi  (es),  called  JTJNO 
by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hera,  that  is, 
JmtreM,  was  a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn) 
and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter). According  to  Homer,  she  was  brought 
up  by  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Zens,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  parents.  Later  writers  add  that 
she,  like  the  other  children  of  Cronos,  was 
swallowed  bv  her  father,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored. In  the  Iliad,  Hera  is  treated  by  the 
Olympian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as 
her  husband.  Zeus  himself  listens  to  her 
counsels,  and  communicates  his  secrets  to 
her.  She  is,  notwithstanding,  far  inferior  to 
him  in  power,  and  must  obey  him  nncondi* 
tionally.  She  is  not  like  Zeus,  the  queen  of 
gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of  the  su^ 
preme  god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  queen 
of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  is 
of  much  later  date.  Her  character,  as  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  is  not  of  a  very  amiable 
kind :  and  her  Jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  quar- 
relsome disposition  sometimes  make  her  hus- 
band tremble.  Hence  arise  ftaqnent  disputes 
between  Hera  and  Zeus ;  and  on  one  occasion 
Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Athena  (Minerva),  contemplated  putting 
Zeus  into  chains.  Zeus,  in  such  cases,  not  only 
threatens,  but  beats  her.  -  Once  he  even  hung 
her  up  in  the  clouds,  with  her  hands  chained, 
and  with  two  anvils  suspended  from  her  feet; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus  hurled 
him  down  from  Olympus.— By  Zeus  she  was 
the  mother  of  Ares  (Mars),  Hebe,  and  He- 
phaestus.—Hera  was^  properly  speaking,  the 
only  really  married  goadess  among  the  Olym- 
pians, for  the'^arriage  of  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
with  Hephaestus  can  scarcely  be  taken  Into 
consideration.  Hence  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children,  and  la 
represented  as  the  mother  of  the  Hithyiae.— 
She  is  represented  in  the  Iliad  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  S  horses,  in  the  harnessing 
and  unharnessing  of  which  she  is  assisted  by 
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H«be  aDd  the  Home. 
Owing  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Paris  [PAats], 
9be  was  hoetile  to  the 
Trojans,  and  in  the 
Trolan  war  she  ac- 
cordingly sided  with 
the  Greeks.  She  per- 
secated  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Zeus  by  mort^il 
mothers,  and  hence 
appears  as  the  enemy 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchns), 
Hercules,  and  others. 
—Hera  was  worship- 
ed in  many  parts  of 
Greece,  but  more  espe- 
cinllr  at  Argos,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which 
she  had  a  splendid 
temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  She  had  also 
a  splendid  temple  in 
Samoa.  —The  worship 
of  the  Roman  Juno  is 
spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article.  CJimo.]  Hera 
was  usually  represent- 
^_^___^^^         ed  as  a  maijestic  wom- 

H«(JoDo).tVI.«ooU,Ma..  *"£L™?i2li®#^\7*? 

«o.ci«»..Toi.4,u».«.)  a  beautifhl  forehead, 
large  and  widely  open- 
ed erea,  and  with  a  grare  expression  com- 
manding rererence.  ller  hair  was  adorned 
with  a  crown  or  a  diadem.  A  veil  flpequently 
hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head,  to  charac- 
terize her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  the  dia- 
dem, Teil.  sceptre,  and  peacock  are  her  ordi- 
nary attribntes. 

UBRACLlA  (-ae),  that  Is,  the  dty  of  Hera- 
cles or  Hercules,  was  the  name  of  seyeral 
cities.  L  In  Ewrope,  (1)  In  Lucania,  on  the 
river  Slrls,  founded  by  the  Tarentines.— (2) 
In  Acamania,  on  the  Ambracian  gult— (3) 
The  later  name  of  Perinthns  in  Thrace.  [Pc- 
BiNTncs.] — (4)  H.LTNOss-ns,  also  called  Pela- 
gnnia,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  ^natia,  W. 
of  the  Brigon,  the  capital  of  one  ofthe  4  dis- 
tricts Into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by 
the  Romans. — (5)  H.  Minoa,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halycus, 
between  Agrigentnm  and  Selinus.  Accord- 
Ins  to  traoition.  It  was  founded  by  Minos 
when  be  pursued  Daedalus  to  Slcilr,  and  it 
msy  have  been  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Cre- 
tans. It  was  colonised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinus,  and  its  original  name  was  Jfinoo, 
which  it  continued  to  bear  till  about  b.c.  500, 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, under  Enryleon,  who  changed  Its  name 
Into  that  of  HtracUa,  It  fell  at  an  early  pe- 
riod Into  the  hands  ofthe  Carthaginians,  and 
remained  in  their  power  till  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  1^  the  Romans.— (^  Simtica,  in  Mace- 
donia, a  town  of  the  Sinti,  on  the  left  bank 
ofthe  Strymon,  fonnded  by  Amyntas,  brother 
of  Philip.— <7)  H.  TaAOBunAS,  In  Thessaly. 
rraAonu.!- IL  In  Aida,  (1)  H.  Pontzoa,  a 
city  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euzinus. 
on  the  coast  of  Bithynla.  In  the  territory  of 
the  Mariandyni,  fonnded  about  B.a.  660,  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  from  Tanagra,  in 


Boeotia.— (2)  H.  ad  Latmux,  a  town  of  lonin, 
8.B.  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Latmu?. 
and  upon  the  Siuns  Latniicus;  formerly  called 
Latmus.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  with  the  tomb 
of  Endymion. 

HfiRACLSUM  (-1),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  DelU  of  Effvpt,  a  little  W.  of  Canopns ; 
fh>m  which  the  Oanopic  month  of  the  Kile 
was  often  called  also  the  Beracleotic  month. 

HBRACLTDAE  (-fimm).  the  descendsnts 
of  Heracles  or  Hercules,  who.  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dorians,  conquered  Peloponnesus 
80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Trt»y,  or  n.a 
IIM,  according  to  mythical  chronology.  In 
this  invasion  they  were  led  by  Temenn;', 
Cresphontea,  and  Aristodemus,  the  three  sons 
of  Aristomachns.  Aristodemus  died  before 
entering  Peloponnesus,  but  his  twin  sons  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  conqnest.  Temenus 
obtained  Argos ;  Procles  andf  Eurysthens,  the 
ions  of  Aristodemus,  Lacedaemon ;  and  Cres- 
phontes,  Messenia.  This  legend  represenu 
the  conouest  of  the  Achaean  population  by 
Dorian  Invadera,  who  henceforward  appear 
as  the  mling  race  In  the  Peloponnesus. 

HERACLIDE8  (-ae)  PONTlCUS,  so  called 
because  he  was  bom  at  Heracl^  in  Pontus. 
was  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  wrote  several  works, 
ulinosi  all  of  which  are  lost. 

HERACUTUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Ephesns.  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Ionian  school,  flonrishea  about 
B.0. 618.  He  considered  lire  to  be  the  prima- 
ry form  of  all  matter.— (2)  An  Academic  phi- 
losopher of  Tyre,  a  fHend  of  Anliochns,  and 
a  pupil  of  Clitoniachus  and  Philo. 

HERAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alphuns,  near  the  borders 
ofElis. 

HfiRAEI  MONTES,  a  range  of  mountains 
In  Sicily,  running  ttom  the  centre  of  the  Isl- 
and S.B.,  and  ending  in  the  promontory  Pa- 
chynnm. 

HfiRAEUM.    [Aboos.1 

HERBlTA,  a  town  in  Sicily,  N.  of  Agyri- 
nm,  in  the  mountains,  the  residence  of  the 
tyrant  Archonides. 

HERCCLlNfiUM  or  HERCtTLANUM  (-1), 
an  ancient  city  in  Campania,  near  the  coast, 
between  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  origin- 
ally fonnded  by  the  Oscans,  was  next  in  pos- 
session ofthe  Tvrrheuians,  and  subsequently 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  In  the  Social  war  (B.a 
89, 88),  and  was  colonized  by  them.  In  a.p. 
03  a  great  part  of  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  in  79  It  was  overwhelmed, 
along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabia&  by  the  great 
ernplion  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was  buried 
nnaer  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava, 
fh>m  70  to  100  feet  under  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground.  On  its  site  stand  the  modem 
PortkiBn^  part  ofthe  village  of  RfMna,  The 
ancient  city  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
the  sinking  of  a  well  In  1720:  and  many 
buildings  and  works  of  art  have  been  discov- 
ered at  the  place. 

HERC&LES  (-Is  and  I),  called  HERA- 
CLES by  the  Greeks,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  heroes  of  antiquity.    According  to 
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Ited  of  Hnenl«.    (From  •  SUtM  in  Um  Britliii 
MoMam.) 

Homer,  Hercoles  wm  the  son  of  Zens  (Jnpl- 
ter)  by  Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  2Sens  visited  Alcmene  in 
the  form  of  Amphltrron,  while  the  latter  wns 
absent,  warring  against  the  Taphinus ;  and 
pretending  to  be  her  hnsband,  be  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Hercnles.  On  the  day  on 
which  Hercnles  was  to  be  bom,  Zeus  boasted 
of  becoming  the  father  of  a  hero  destined  to 
rnle  over  the  race  of  Perseus,  who  was  the 
grandfather  both  of  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
mene. Hera  (Juno)  prevailed  upon  him  to 
swear  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus,  bora 
that  day,  should  be  the  mler.  Therenpon 
she  hastened  to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the 
wife  of  Stbeuelns,  the  son  of  Perseus,  to  give 
birth  to  Eurysthens;  whereas  she  delayed 
the  birth  of  Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him 
of  the  empire  which  Zens  had  destined  for 
him.    Zeus  was  enraged  at  the  imposition 

Rracticed  upon  him.  but  could  not  violate 
is  oath.  Alcmene  brought  into  the  world  2 
boys,  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  Iphi- 
ties,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one 
night  younger  than  Hercules.  As  he  lay  in 
his  cradle,  Hera  sent  8  serpents  to  destroy 
him,  but  the  infiint  hero  strangled  them  with 
his  own  hands.  As  he  grew  up  he  was  in- 
structed by  Amphitryon  m  driving  the  char- 
iot, by  Autolycus  in  wrestling,  by  JEurytus  in 
nrchery,  by  Castor  In  fighting  in  heavy  ar- 
mor, and  ov  Linus  in  slngring  and  playing 
the  lyre.  iJnus  was  killed  oyliis  pnpil  with 
the  lyre,  because  he  had  censured  nim ;  and 
Amphitryon,  to  prevent  similar  occurrences, 
cent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  In  this  manner 
he  spent  his  life  till  his  ISth  year.  His  first 
great  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
watching  the  oxen  of  his  father.  A  hnge 
lion,  which  haunted  Mount  Cithaeron,  made 
great  havoc  among  the  fiocks  of  Amphitryon 
and  Thespius  (or  Thestius),  king  of  Thespiae. 
Hercules  promised  to  deliver  the  country  of 
the  monster;  and  Thespius,  who  had  RO 
daughters,  rewarded  Hercnles  by  making 
him  his  guest,  so  long  as  the  cha^e  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  his  daughters  to  him.  Her- 
cules slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth  wore  its 
skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its  month 
and  head  as  his  helmet  Others  related  that 
the  lion's  skin  of  Hercnles  was  taken  from 
the  Nemean  Hon.  He  next  deflated  and 
kUledErginns,  king  of  Orchomenoe,  to  whom 
the  Thebans  used  to  pay  tribute.   In  this  bat- 


tle Hercules  loat  his  ftther  Amphitryon ;  bat 
Creon  rewarded  him  with  the  hand  of  bis 
daughter,  Megara,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  several  children.  The  gods  made 
him  presents  of  arms,  and  he  usually  carried 
a  huge  club,  which  he  had  cut  for  himself  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nemea.  Soon  after- 
wards Hercnles  was  driven  mad  by  Hera, 
and  in  this  state  he  killed  his  own  children 
by  Megara  and  2  of  Iphicles's.  In  his  grief  be 
sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thes- 
pius, who  purified  him.  He  then  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  where  he  should 
settle.  The  Pythia  first  called  him  by  the 
name  of  Hercnles— for  hitherto  his  name  had 
been  Alcides  or  Akaeus— and  ordered  him  to 
live  at  Tiryns,  and  to  serve  Eurysthens  for 
the  space  of  18  years,  after  which  he  should 
become  immortaL  Hercules  accordingly 
went  to  Tiryns.  and  did  as  he  was  bid  oy 
Eurysthens.  The  accounts  of  the  12  labors 
which  Hercules  performed  at  the  bidding  of 
Eurysthens  are  found  only  in  the  later  writ- 
ers. The  only  one  of  the  12  labors  mentioned 
by  Homer  is  his  descent  into  the  lower  world 
to  carry  off  Cerberus.  We  also  find  in  Homer 
the  fight  of  Hercnles  with  a  sea-monster ;  his 
expedition  to  Troy  to  fetch  the  horses  which 
Laomedon  had  refused  him;  and  his  war 
against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed  the 
M-nole  fiimilv  of  their  king  Keleus,  wiih  the 
exception  of  Nestor.  The  12  labors  are  usu- 
ally arranged  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
The  fight  wWi  the  Nenuan  lion.  The  valley 
of  Nemea,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlins,  was 
Inhabited  by  a  monstrous  lion,  the  offspring 
of  Typhon  and  Echidna.  Eurysthens  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  him  the  skin  of  this  mon- 
ster. After  using  in  vain  his  club  and  arrows 
against  the  lion,  he  strangled  the  animal  with 
his  own  hands,  and  returned  to  Tiryns  car- 


HeronlM  mod  Ncidmb  Lion.    (From  a  Roman  Lamp.) 


?ring  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders.— (2) 
h»  fight  against  the  Lemean  hydra,  Thl8 
monster,  like  the  lion,  was  the  offspring  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  was  brought  up  by 
Hera.  It  ravaged  the  country  of  Lema,  near 
Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a  swamp  near  the  well 
of  Amymone.  It  had  nine  heads,  of  which 
the  middle  one  was  immortal.     Hercnles 
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rtrnck  off  its  heads  with  bis  dob ;  hot  in  the 

{»lace  of  the  head  he  cut  off,  2  new  ones  grew 
6rth  each  time.  However,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  faittilhl  servant  lolaos,  he  burned 
away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  bnried  the 
ninth,  or  immortal  one,  nnder  a  hngo  rock. 
Having  thns  conqnered  the  monster,  he  poi- 
soned nis  arrows  with  its  bile,  whence  the 
wonnds  inflicted  by  them  became  incurable. 
—(3)  Capture  ^f  the  Arcadian  9tag,  This  an- 
imal had  golden  antlers  and  brazen  feet 
Hercnles  was  ordered  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  Enrystheos.  He  pursued  it  In  vain 
for  a  whole  year ;  at  length  he  wounded  it 
with  an  arrow,  caught  it,  and  carried  it  away 
on  his  shoulders.-^4)  Degtruetion  qf  the  Ery- 
maanthian  boar.  This  animal,  which  Hercnles 
was  also  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Enrysthe- 
ns,  had  descended  f^om  Mount  Erymanthus 
Into  Psophis.  Hercules  chased  it  through 
tlie  deep  snow,  and  having  thus  worn  it  out 
he  caught  it  in  a  net,  and  carried  it  to  Eurys- 
thens.  Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the 
Srymanthian  boar  in  Thessaly.  It  must  be 
observed  that  this  and  the  subsequent  labors 
of  Hercules  are  connected  with  certain  sub- 
ordinate labors,  called  Parerga.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  the  cen- 
taurs. In  his  pursuit  of  the  boar  ho  came  to 
the  centaur  Pbolus,  who  had  received  from 
Dionysus  (Bacchus)  a  cask  of  excellent  wine. 
Hercules  opened  it,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  his  host,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  at- 
tracted the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholns.  Hercnles  drove  them 
away ;  they  fled  to  the  house  of  Chiron ;  and 
Hercnles,  eaeer  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Chi- 
ron, his  old  mend,  with  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows;  in  consequence  of  which  Chiron 
died.  [C.HTEOif.]  Pholns  likewise  was 
wonnded  by  one  of  the  arrovrs,  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him.— (5) 
Cleanaing  of  the  Hablee  of  A  ugeaa.  Eurysthe- 
'npoeedi 


nsimp 


i  upon  Hercules  the  task  of  cleans- 
ing in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Angeas,  king  of 
Ells.  Angeas  had  a  herd  of  8000  oxen,  whose 
stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  80  years. 
Hercules,  without  mentioning  the  command 
of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Angeas,  and  offered 
to  cleanse  his  stalls  in  one  day  if  he  would 
give  him  the  10th  part  of  his  cattle.  Angeas 
agreed  to  the  terms ;  and  Hercules,  after  tak- 
ing Phyleus,  the  son  of  Angeas,  as  bis  wit- 
ness, turned  the  rivers  Alphens  and  Penens 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed 
in  a  nngle  day.  But  Angeas,  who  learned 
that  Hercules  had  undertaken  the  work  by 
the  command  of  Enrystheus,  refused  to  give 
him  the  reward.  His  son  Phyleus  then  bore 
witness  against  his  father,  who  exiled  him 
from  Elis.  At  a  later  time  Hercnles  invaded 
Elis,  and  killed  Ang^s  and  his  sons.  After 
this  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Olympic 
psmes.— (5)  De»truetion  of  the  Stmnphaltan 
birds.  These  voracious  birds  had  been 
brought  op  by  Ares.  They  had  brazen  claws, 
wings,  ana  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as  ar- 
rows, and  ate  hnman  flesh.  They  dwelt  on 
a  Iske  near  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  from 
which  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus 
to  expel  them.  When  HerctUes  undertook 
the  task,  Athena  provided  him  with  a  brazen 


rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which  he  startled  the 
birds ;  and,  as  they  attempted  to  fly  away,  h* 
killed  them  with  his  arrows.  According  to 
some  accounts,  he  only  drove  the  birds  away, 
and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of  Are- 
tias,  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argo- 
nauts.—(7)  Capture  of  the  Cretan  bulL  The 
bull  had  been  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Posei- 
don, that  Minos  might  ofl^  It  In  sacrifice. 
Bnt  Minos  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  animal  that  he  kept  it,  and  sacrificed 
another  in  its  stead.  Poseidon  punished 
Minos  by  driving  the  bull  mad,  and  causing 
it  to  commit  great  havoc  In  the  island.  Hen 
cules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch 
the  bull,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.  He 
brought  the  bull  home  on  his  shoulders ;  but 
he  then  set  the  animal  ft-ee  again.  The  bnll 
now  roamed  through  Greece,  and  at  last  came 
to  Marathon,  where  we  meet  it  again  In  the 
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story  of  Theseus.— <8)  Capture  of  the  mores 
</  the  Thraeian  JHomedee.  This  Dioroedes, 
king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his  horses 
with  hnman  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered  Her- 
cules to  bring  him  these  animals.  With  a 
few  companions,  he  seized  the  animals,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  sea-coast  But  here 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bistones.  During 
the  fight  he  intrusted  the  mares  to  his  friend 
Abderns.  who  was  devoured  by  them.  Her- 
cules defeated  the  Bistones,  killed  Dlomeden, 
whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mares,  built 
the  t«>wn  of  Abdera  in  honor  of  his  nnfortu- 
nate  friend,  and  then  retnmed  to  Eurysthetis 
with  the  mares,  which  had  become  tame  after 
eating  the  flesh  of  their  master.  The  mares 
were  afterwards  set  free,  and  were  destroyed 
on  MonntOlympns  by  wild  beasts.— (9)  Seizure 
3^  the  girdle  of  the  qwen  of  the  Amazons, 
Hippolyte.  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  pos- 
sessed a  girdle,  which  she  had  received  from 
Ares.  Admete,  the  daughter  of  Eurystheus, 
wished  to  obtoin  this  girdle ;  and  Hercolea 
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was  therefore  sent  to  fbtch  it  After  Tarlons 
adventnres  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  at  leneth 
reached  the  conntry  of  the  Amazons.  Uip- 
poWte  at  first  received  him  kindly,  and  prom- 
laea  him  her  girdle ;  bnt  Hera  having  excited 
the  Amacous  against  him,  a  contest  eneoed, 
in  which  Hercules  killed  their  qneen.  He 
then  took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him. 
On  his  way  home  he  landed  in  Troas,  where 
he  rescned  Hesione  from  the  monster  sent 
against  her  by  Poseidon ;  in  return  for  which 
serTice  her  father,  Laomedon.  promised  him 
the  horses  he  had  received  irom  2Seas  as  a 
compensation  for  Ganymedes.  Bat,  as  La- 
omedon did  not  keep  his  word,  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  against 
Troy,  a  threat  which  he  afterwards  carried 
Into  execution.— (10)  Capture  ctf  the  oxen  qf 
Oeryonee  in  Erythia.  Oeryones,  the  monster 
with  3  bodies,  lived  in  the  fnbulous  island  of 
Erythia  (the  reddish),  so  called  because  it  lay 
in  the  W.,  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
This  inland  was  origioolly  placed  off  the 
coast  ofEplrus,  but  was  afterwards  identified 
either  with  Gndes  or  the  Balearic  islands. 
The  oxen  of  Oeryones  were  guarded  by  the 
giant  Enrytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Or- 
thnis ;  and  Hercules  was  commanded  by  Eu- 
rysthens  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing 
Tarlous  countries,  he  reached  at  length  the 
fW)ntiers  of  Libya  and  Enrop.  where  he 
erected  8  pillars  (Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  9 
sides  of  tne  strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  were 
hence  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Being 
annoyed  by  the  neat  of  the  sun,  Hercules 
shot  at  Helios  (the  sun),  who  so  much  ad- 
mired his  boldness  that  he  presented  him 
with  a  golden  cup  or  boat,  in  which  he  sailed 
to  Erytnia.  He  there  slew  Eurytion  and  his 
dog,  as  well  as  Gcryones,  and  sailed  with  his 
booty  to  Tartessus,  where  he  returned  the 

K olden  cup  (boat)  to  Helios.  On  his  way 
ome  he  passed  through  Gaul,  Italy,  niyri- 
cum,  and  Thrace,  and  met  with  numerous 
adventures,  which  are  variously  embellished 
by  the  poets.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
deprive  him  of  the  oxen,  out  he  at  length 
brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurysthens,  who 
sacrificed  them  to  Hera.— (11)  Fetching  the 
golden  ajmlta  of  the  Heeperidee.  This  was  par^ 
ticularly  difficult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know 
where  to  find  them.  Thev  were  the  apples 
which  Hera  had  received  at  her  wedaing 
fh>m  Ge  (the  Earth),  and  which  she  had  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides  and 
the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  [Hbspebidks.I 
On  arriving  at  Mount  Atlas,  Hercules  sent 
Atlas  to  fetch  the  apples,  and  in  the  mean 
time  l)ore  the  weight  of  heaven  for  him.  At- 
las returned  with  the  apples,  bnt  refused  to 
take  the  burden  of  heaven  on  his  shoulders 
again.  Hercules,  however,  contrived  by  a 
stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurysthens  made  him 
a  present  of  the  apples:  bnt  Hercules  dedi- 
cated ihem  to  Athena  (Minerva),  who  restored 
them  to  their  former  place.  Some  traditions 
add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dragon  Ladon. 
— (12)  Bringing  Cerberus  from  the  lower  world. 
This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  12  labors 
of  Hercules.    He  descended  into  Hades,  near 


HercnlM  and  the  Hetptridw.  (From  a  B«M^lUf  at  Rouw.) 


Taenamm  in  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Her- 
mes (Mercnry)  and  Athena.  He  deUvered 
Theseus  and  Ascalaphus  from  their  torments. 
He  obtained  permission  from  Pluto  to  carry 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  provided  he 
could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  arms. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster 
and  carrying  it  to  the  upper  world ;  and  after 
he  had  shown  it  to  Eurysthens,  he  carried  it 
back  again  to  the  lower  world.  Besides 
these  12  labors,  Hercules  performed  several 
other  feats  without  being  commanded  by 
Enrystheus.  Several  of  them  were  interwov- 
en with  the  12  labors,  and  have  been  already 
described;  those  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  12  labors  are  spoken  of  below.  Aft- 
er Hercules  had  performed  the  12  labors  he 
was  released  from  the  servitude  of  Eurysthe- 
ns, and  returned  to  Thebes.  He  there  gsvo 
Megara  in  marriage  to  lolaus ;  and  he  wished 
to  gain  in  marriage  for  himself  lole,  the 
daughter  of  Enrytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  £u- 
rytus  promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  wlio 
shonla  conquer  him  ana  his  sons  in  shooting 
with  the  bow.  Hercules  defeated  them :  bnt 
Eurvtus  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception  of 
Iphftus,  refused  to  give  lole  to  him,  because 
he  had  murdered  his  own  children.  Shortly 
aaerwards  he  killed  his  friend  Iphitns  in  a 
fit  of  madness.  Though  purified  from  th^s 
murder,  he  was,  nevertnelcss,  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  declared 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  health  if  he 
would  serve  8  years  for  wages,  and  surrender 
his  earnings  to  Enrytus,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  murder  of  Iphitus.  Thereupon  he  became 
a  servant  of  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia  and 
widow  of  Tmolus.  Later  writers  describe 
Hercules  as  living  elTeminately  during  his 
residence  with  Omphale:  he  spun  wool,  it  is 
said,  and  sometimes  put  on  the  gannerts  of 
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a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his  lion's  skin. 
According  to  other  acconnts  he  nevertheless 
performed  several  ereat  feats  during  this 
time.  He  nndertook  an  expedition  to  Col- 
chis which  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Argonauts ;  ne  toojc  part  in  the  Calydo- 
nidu  bunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  landing 
flrom  Troezene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
When  the  time  of  his  servitude  had  expired, 
he  sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and 
killed  Laomedon,  its  king.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  gods  sent  for  him  in  order 
to  fight  against  the  Giants.  [Qioamtks.] 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Argos  he  mnrched 
an^ainst  Angeas,  as  has  been  related  nbovc. 
Ue  then  proceeded  against  Pylos,  which  he 
took,  and  killed  the  whole  family  of  Neleus, 
with  the  exception  of  Nestor.  lie  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Calydon,  where  he  obtained  Dela- 
nlra,  the  daughter  of  Oenens,  for  his  wife, 
after  fighting  with  Achelons  for  her.  [Deia- 
MixA ;  AouKLOCB.]  After  Hercules  had  been 
married  to  Delanira  nearly  8  years,  he  acci- 
dentally killed  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of 
Oenens  the  boy  Eunomus.  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  Hercules  went  into  exile,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  wife,  Deianira.  On  their 
road  they  came  to  the  river  Evenns,  across 
which  the  centaur  Nessus  carried  travelers 
for  a  small  sum  of  money.  Hercules  himself 
forded  the  river,  but  gave  Deianira  to  Nessus 
to  canr  across.  Nessus  attempted  to  outrage 
her:  llercnles  heard  her  screaming,  and  shot 
an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dy- 
ing centaur  called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his 
blood  with  her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  pre- 
serving the  love  of  her  husband.  After  this 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Trachis,  whence  he 
marched  against  Eurytus  of  Oechalia.  Ue 
took  Oechalia.  killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons, 
and  carried  off  his  daughter  lole  as  a  prison- 
er. On  his  retom  home  he  landed  at  Cenae- 
nm,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  erected  an  altar 
to  Zens,  and  sent  his  companion,  Lichas,  to 
Trachis,  in  order  to  fetch  nim  a  white  gar- 
ment, which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afhiid  lest  lole  should 
supplant  her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
steeped  the  white  garment  he  had  demanded 
in  the  blood  of  Nessus.  This  blood  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  arrow  with  which  Hercules 
had  shot  Nessus ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  garment  became  warm  on  the  body  of 
Hercules,  the  poison  penetrated  into  all  his 
limbs,  and  caused  him  the  most  excmclating 
flgony.  He  seized  Lichas  by  his  feet,  and 
threw  into  the  sea.  He  wrenched  off  the 
garment,  bnt  It  stuck  to  his  fiesh,  and  with  it 
he  tore  away  whole  pieces  from  his  body.  In 
this  state  he  was  conveyed  to  Trachis.  I>eia- 
nira,  on  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly 
done,  hanged  herselfl  Hercules  commanded 
HvUus,  his  eldest  son  by  Deianira,  to  marry 
lole  as  soon  as  he  shoula  arrlTcTat  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  then  ascended  Mount  Oeta. 
raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which  he  placed 
himself,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
When  the  pile  was  burning,  a  cloud  cnme 
down  flrom  heaven,  and,  amid  peals  of  thun- 
der, carried  him  to  Olvmpus,  where  he  was 
honored  with  immortality,  became  reconciled 
to  Hera,  and  married  her  daughter  Hebe. 


He  was  in  course  of  time  worshiped  through- 
out all  Greece,  both  as  a  god  and  as  a  hero. 
His  worship,  however,  prevailed  more  ex- 
tensively among  the  Dorians  than  among 
any  other  of  the  Greek  races.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  him  consisted  principally  of  bulls, 
boars,  rams,  and  lambs.  The  works  of  art 
in  which  Hercules  is  repre.sented  are  extreme- 
ly numerous:  but  whether  he  appears  as  a 
child,  a  youth,  a  struggling  hero,  or  as  the 
immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  his  charao* 
ter  is  always  one  of  heroic  strength  and  en- 
ergy. The  finest  representation  of  the  hero 
that  has  come  down  to  ns  is  the  so-called 
Famese  Hercules.  The  hero  is  resting,  lean- 
ing on  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
on  his  left  hand:  the  whole  figure  is  a  most 
exquisite  combination  of  peculiar  softness 
with  the  greatest  strength.  ITie  worship  of 
Hercules  at  Kome  and  in  Italy  is  connected 
by  Roman  writers  with  the  hero*s  expedition 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  They  stated 
that  Hercules,  on  his  retnrn,  visited  It^ily, 
where  he  abolished  sacrifices  among  the  Sii- 
bines,  established  the  worship  of  fire,  and 
slew  Cacns,  a  robber,  who  had  stolen  his 
oxen.  [Caous.]  The  aborigines,  and  espe- 
cially Evander,  honored  Hercnies  with  di- 
vine worship:  and  Hercules,  in  retuni, 
taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be 
worshiped,  and  intrusted  the  care  of  his  wor- 
ship to  two  distinguished  families,  the  Potitii 
and  Pinarii.  [Pinabia  Grns.]  At  Rome 
Hercules  was  connected  with  the  Muses, 
whence  he  is  called  Muaaffetes^  and  was  rep- 
resented with  a  lyre,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  Greece.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
also  gave  the  name  of  Hercnies  to  heroes  dis- 
tinguished by  their  bodily  strength  among 
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other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Thos  we 
And  mem  ion  of  the  Egyptian,  Indian,  and 
Phoenician  Hercale«. 

HERCttLES  (-is  and  i),  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  the  Rho- 
dian  Memuon,  murdered  by  Polysperchon, 
u.a  810. 

HERCtLIS  COLUMNAE.    [Adyla  ;  Cal- 

PK.] 

HERCtLIS  MONOECI  PORTUS.     [Mo- 
1VOBOD8.3 
,     HERCCLIS  PORTUa    CCoba.] 

HERCtJLIS  PROMONTORIUM  (C.  aparti- 
vento).  the  most  aoatherly  point  of  Italy  in 
Bmttlam. 

HERCTNIA  SILVA  (-ae),  an  eztenalye 
range  of  monntalns  in  Germany,  covered 
with  forestfs  described  by  Caesar  as  9  days* 
jonrney  In  breadth,  and  more  than  CO  days* 
Journey  in  length,  extending  B.  ftx>m  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Uelvetll.  Nemetes,  and  Raura- 
ci,  parallel  to  the  Daunbe,  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Daclaus.  Under  this  general  name  Cae- 
sar appears  to  have  Incloded  all  the  mount- 
ains and  forests  in  the  8.  and  centre  of  Ger- 
many. The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
modem  Harz  and  Erz, 

HERDOnIA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Apulia, 
destroyed  by  Uanuibal. 

HKRILLUS  (-1),  of  Cartha^  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Zeuo  of  Clt- 
tinm. 

HBRMAEUM  (>l).  or.  In  Utln,  MER- 
CURII  PROMONTORIUM  {Cape  Boft), 
the  extreme  N.E.  point  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian territory,  opposite  to  Lllybaeum,  the 
space  between  the  two  being  the  shortest 
distance  between  Sicily  and  AfHca. 

DERMlQORlS  (-ae).  (l)OfTemnos, 
a  distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  belonging  to  the  Rhodlan 
school  of  oratory.  —  (2)  A  Greek  rheto- 
rician, who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Angnstus. 

HERMAPHRODITUS  (-i),  son  of  Her- 
mes and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  conse- 
qnently  great-grandson  of  Atlas,  whence 
he  is  called  A  tlantiade9  or  A  UarUivs.  He 
had  inherited  the  beauty  of  both  his 
parents,  and  thus  excited  the  love  of  the 
nymph  of  the  fountain  of  Salmacls,  near 
Halicamassns.  She  tried  In  vain  to  win 
his  affections:  and  as  he  was  one  day 
bathing  in  the  fountain,  she  embraced 
him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  Fhe 
might  be  unltfld  with  him  forever.  The 
gods  granted  her  request,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  youth  and  the  nymph  became  united 
together,  but  retained  the  characteristics  of 
each  sex. 

HERMfiS  (ae),  called  MERCtTRIUS  (-1)  by 
the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hermes  was  a  son 
of  Zeos  (Jupiter)  and  Mala,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  and  was  born  In  a  cave  of  Mount  Cyl- 
lene  In  Arcadia,  whence  he  Is  called  AtlarUi- 
adea  or  Cyllfnius.  A  few  hours  after  his  birth 
he  displayed  his  natural  propensities :  escap- 
ing from  his  cradle,  he  went  to  Plerla,  and 


carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  which 
he  drove  to  Pylos.  He  then  returned  to  Cyl- 
lene,  and  finding  a  tortoise  at  the  entrance 
of  his  native  cave,  he  placed  strings  across  its 
shell,  and  thus  Invented  the  Ivre,  on  which 
he  Immediately  played.  Apollo,  by  his  pro- 
phetic power,  had  meantime  discovered  the 
thief,  and  went  to  Cyllene  to  charge  Hermes 
with  the  crime.  His  mother.  Maia,  showed 
to  the  god  the  child  In  lu  cradle ;  but  Apollo 
carried  the  boy  before  Zeus,  who  compelled 
him  to  restore  the  oxen.  But  when  Apollo 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  lyre,  he  was  so 
charmed  that  he  allowed  Hermes  to  keep  the 
animals,  and  became  his  friend.  Zens  made 
Hermes  his  herald,  and  he  was  einployed  by 
the  gods,  and  more  especially  by  Zens,  on  a 
variety  of  occasions  which  are  recorded  in 
ancient  story.  Thus  he  led  Priam  to  Achil- 
les to  fetch  the  body  of  Hector;  tied  Ixlon  to 
the  wheel :  conducted  Hera  (Juno).  Aphro- 
dite (Venn.<),  and  Athena  (Minerva)  to  Paris ; 
rescued  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  after  his  birth 
fjrom  the  flames;  sold  Hercules  to Orophale; 
and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  cany  off  lo,  who 
was  metamorphosml  Into  a  cow,  and  gnnrded 
by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  [Aaeus.]  He  was 
also  employed  by  the  gods  to  conduct  the 
shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper  into  the 


Heram  (MMcary)  bMiing  ih* 


lower  world.  Being  the  herald  of  the  gods, 
he  Is  the  god  of  eloquence,  since  the  heralds 
are  the  pnolie  speakers  in  the  assemblies  and 
on  other  occasions.  He  was  also  the  god  of 
prudence  and  cunning,  both  In  words  and 
actions,  and  even  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  theft 
Being  endowed  with  this  shrewdness  and  sa- 
gacity, he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a 
variety  of  inventions,  such  as  the  lyre  and 
syrinx,  the  alphabet,  numbers,  astronomy, 
music,  the  art  of  fighting,  gymnastics,  the  ciil> 
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tlTation  of  the  olive-tree,  measnres,  weighU, 
aud  many  other  thiugs.  From  being  the  her- 
ald of  the  gods,  he  was  regarded  as  the  god 
of  roads,  who  protected  travelers;  and  nu- 
merous statues  of  him,  called  Hermae,  were 
erected  ou  roads,  and  at  doors  and  gates.  lie 
was  also  the  god  of  commerce  and  of  good 
luck,  and  as  such  presided  over  the  game  of 
dice.  Hermes  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  sacrifices,  and  hence  was  the  pro- 
tector of  sacrificial  animals.  For  this  reason 
he  was  especially  worshiped  by  shepherds, 
and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Fan  and 
the  nymphs.  Hermes  was  likewise  the  pa- 
tron of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Greeks. 
All  fnrmnasia  were  under  his  protection ;  and 
the  Greek  artists  derived  their  ideal  of  the 
ffod  Arom  the  gymnasium,  and  represented 
Dim  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were  beantiftilly 
and  harmoniously  developed  by  gymnastic 


•  (Mercury). 
(?lil(ira  e  Brouii  d'ErooUoo,  vol.  4,  Ut.  81.) 

exercises.  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Hermes  is  Arcadia,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  whence  his  worship  was  carried  to 
Athens,  and  ultimately  spread  through  all 
Greece.  The  festivals  celeorated  in  his  nonor 
were  called  Hermaea,  Among  the  things  sa- 
cred to  him  were  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise, 
the  number  4>  and  several  kinds  of  fish ;  and 
the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  in- 
cense, honey,  cakes,  pigf*,  and  especlallv 
lambs  and  young  goats.  The  principal  attri- 
butes of  Hermes  are :  1.  A  traveling  nat  with 
a  broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was 
adorned  with  8  small  wings.  8.  The  staff 
which  he  bore  as  a  herald,  and  had  received 
fW>m  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald*8  staff 
were  changed  into  2  serpents.  8.  The  san- 
dals which  carried  the  god  across  land  and 
sea  with  the  rapidity  of  wind,  and  which 
were  provided  at  the  ankles  with  wings, 
whence  he  is  called  aiipes.  The  Roman  Mrr- 
ouaics  is  spoken  of  separately. 
HEBMZNIUS  (-1)  MONS  (^erra  delaEa- 


trella)f  the  chief  mountain  in  Lnsitania,  8.  of 
the  Durius. 

HERMIONE  (-es).  a)  The  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  Menelans  and  Helena.  She  had  been 
promised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  before  the 
Trojan  war,  but  Menelaus  after  his  return 
home  married  her  to  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhnt*). 
Afier  the  murder  of  the  latter  [Nkoptolkmcs], 
Hermione  married  Orestes,  aud  bore  him  a 
son,  Tisamenus.— C2)  A  town  of  Argolis,  bnt 
originally  independent  of  Argos,  was  situated 
on  a  promontory  on  the  K  coast,  and  on  a 
bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived  its  name  fk'om 
the  town  (Hermionicus  Sinus).  It  was  orig- 
inally inhabited  by  the  Dryoi>e8. 

HERMlONEa    [GnMAxiA.] 

HERMOCRX.TfiS,  one  of  the  Syracnsan 
generals,  when  the  Athenians  attacked  Syra- 
cuse, it.a  414.  He  was  banished  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  (410).  and  having  endeavored  to  effect 
his  restoration  by  force  of  arms,  was  slain, 
407. 

HERMOGfiNfiS,  a  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  lived  in 
the  reien  of  M.  Allre]in^  a.d.  161-180.  Sev- 
eral of  bis  works  are  extant 

HERMOGfiNES,  M.  TiGELLIUS  (-1),  a  no- 
torious detractor  of  Horace,  who  calls  him, 
however,  optimu»  cantor  et  moduUUor. 

HERMOLlUS  (-i),  a  Macedonian  youth, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great,  formed  a 
conspiracv  against  the  kinjg*s  life,  ii.o.  827, 
bnt  tne  plot  was  discovered;  and  llermolaus 
and  his  accomplices  were  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Macedonians. 

HERMOPOLIS  (-is),  <.  e.  "the  city  of  Her- 
mes (Mercury)."  (1)  Pa«va,  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected 
the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  lake 
Mareoti8.~(2)  Magna,  an  ancient  city  in  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
a  little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  Egypt. 

HERMUNDTTRI  (-Oram),  one  of  the  most 

Sowerful  nations  of  Germany,  belonged  to  the 
uevic  race,  and  dwelt  between  tne  Maine 
and  the  Danube. 

HERMITS  (-i),  a  considerable  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  rising  In  Mount  Dlndymene.  and  nfler 
fiowing  throngh  the  plain  of  Sardis,  falling 
into  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  between  Smyrna  and 
Phocaea.  It  formed  the  boundary  between 
Aeolia  and  Ionia. 

HERNlCI  (-umm),  a  people  in  Latinm,  be- 
longing to  the  Sabine  race,  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake 
Fucinns  and  the  river  TrernB»and  were  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  bv  the  Marsi  and  Aeqni,  aud  on 
the  S.  by  the  Volscl.  Their  chief  town  was 
Amaonia.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  and  long  offered  a  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  The  Romans  formed  a 
league  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  3d 
consulship  of  Sp.  Cassins,  lua  4S6.  They  were 
finally  suodned  by  the  Romans,  80C 

HSRD.    [Lcakpbb.] 

HERO  (-us),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Phlladelphns  and 
Evergetes  (u.o.  2S6-222).    Ho  is  celeorated  on 
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acooant  of  his  mecbanical  iuTentioD?.    Sev- 
eral of  bifl  worka  are  extauU 

HSRODBS  (-is),  commonly  called  Hs«oi>. 
(1)  Saroamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  son  of  Aotipater.  He  received  the 
kingdom  of  Jadaea  from  Antonv  and  Octa- 
Yian  in  b.o.  40.  He  possessed  a  jealons  tem> 
per  and  angovernable  paAsions.  He  pnt  to 
death  his  beantifiil  wife,  Mariamne,  whom  he 
suspected  without  cause  of  adolterj,  and  with 
whom  he  was  violently  in  love;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  also  pnt  to  death  his  two  sons 
by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  A/lstobalns. 
Uis  government,  thoogh  cniel  and  tyrannical, 
was  vigoroos.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign 
Jesas  Christ  was  born ;  and  it  most  have 
been  on  hts  death-bed  that  he  ordered  the 
massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem.  Ue 
died  in  the  87th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  TOih 
of  his  affe,  b.o.  4.*— (2)  Hkbodks  Amtipab.  son 
of  HercM  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan, 
obtained  the  tetrarcby  of  Galilee  and  Peraea 
on  his  father's  death,  while  the  kingdom  of 
Jndaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother,  Arche- 
lans.  He  married  HeVodias,  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother,  Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Jewish  law,  divorced  her  first 
bosband.  He  was  deprived  of  his  dominions 
by  Calignla,  and  sent  mto  exile  at  Lyons,  a.d. 
89.  It  was  this  Herod  Antipas  who  impris- 
oned and  pnt  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
had  reproached  him  with  his  nnlawftil  con- 
nection with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him 
also  that  Christ  was  sent  by  Pontios  Pilate 
oX  Jerosalem.  as  belonging  to  his  Jurisdiction, 
on  acconntoihis  supposed  Gal ilaean  orisin. — 
(3)  Hkkodks  Aobippa.  [Aobippa.]— W  Hk- 
BODics  Attiocs,  the  rhetorician.    [Arrtccs.] 

BEli5DllNUS  (-1),  the  author  of  an  extant 
history,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  8  books,  trom  the  death  of  M.  Au- 
relfns  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Gordianus  IIL  (a.d.  180-838). 

HERODOTUS  (-i),  a  Greek  historian,  and 
the  father  of  hbtory,  was  born  at  Halicamas- 
sns,  a  Doric  colony  In  Ca- 
rta, B.a  484.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  at  Hali- 
carnassQS.  He  was  the  son 
of  Lyxes  and  Dryo ;  and 
the  epic  poet  Panyasis  waa 
one  of  his  relations.  He- 
rodotus left  his  native  city 
at  an  early  age,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  oppressive 
government  of  Lygdamia, 
the  tyrant  of  Halicnmassus, 
who  pnt  to  death  Panyasis. 
He  probably  settled  at  Sa- 
moa for  some  time,  and 
there  became  acquainted 
with  the  Ionic  dialect;  but 
.^..^...^  he  spent  many  years  in  his 
extensive  travels  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  At  a  later  time  he  returned 
to  Halicamassus,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  expelling  Lygdamis  trom  his  native  city. 

*  The  d«ah  of  Herod  took  plac*  in  the  Mine  year  with 
the  acliul  birth  of  ChrUt,  M  u  meotloned  aborc,  bnt  It  ia 
well  known  that  thla  ia  to  be  placed  4  jnn  before  the  date 
In  general  a«e  aa  the  ChrUtUn  era. 


Subsequently  he  again  left  Halicamassus,  and 
settled  at  Tburii.  an  Athenian  colony  in  Ita- 
Iv,  where  he  diea.  Whether  he  accompanied 
the  first  colonists  to  Thnrii  in  443,  or  followed 
them  a  few  years  afterwards,  can  not  be  de- 
termined with  certainty.  It  is  also  disputed 
where  Herodotus  Mrrote  his  history.  Lnciaa 
relates  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  to  the 
assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  8ucb  universal  applause  that  the 
9  books  of  the  work  were  in  consequence 
honored  with  the  names  of  the  9  Muses.  The 
same  writer  adds  that  the  young  Thucydides 
was  present  at  this  recitation,  and  waa  moved 
to  tears.  But  this  celebrated  story,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Luclan  aloKe^ 
must  be  rejected  for  many  reasons.  Hor  te 
there  sufllcient  evidence  in  fkvor  of  the  tn^ 
diiion  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  at  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens  In  446  or  44S»  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  10  tal- 
ents. It  is  more  probable  that  he  wrote  hb 
work  at  Thurii,  when  he  was  advanced  in 
vears ;  though  be  appears  to  have  been  col- 
lecting materials  for  it  during  a  great  part  of 
his  life.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view 
that  he  undertook  hla  extensive  travels 
through  Greece  and  foreign  countries;  and 
his  work  contains  on  almost  every  page  the 
results  of  his  personal  observation  and  in- 
quiries. There  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
importance  in  Greece  Proper  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  which  he  was  not 
perfectly  familiar.  In  the  N.  of  Europe  he 
visited  Thrace  and  the  Scythian  tribes  on  the 
Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he  traveled  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  visited  the  cities  of 
Babylon^Bcbataua.  and  Susa.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Bgypt,  and  traveled  as  far  S.  as  Ele- 
phantine. The  object  of  his  work  is  to  give 
an  account  of  the  straggles  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity 
between  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical 
times.  He  passes  rapidly  over  the  mythical 
ages  to  come  to  Croesus,  klns[  of  Lydia,  who 
was  known  to  have  committ^  acts  of  hostil- 
ity against  the  Greeks.  This  induces  him  to 
give  a  full  history  of  Croesus  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  The  conqaest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate 
the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy  and  the 
sublagation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The 
nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative  are  a^ain  discussed  more  or 
less  minutely.  The  history  of  Cambyses  and 
his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce  him  to  en- 
ter into  the  details  of  l^ptlan  history.  The 
expedition  of  Darius  aeaiust  the  Scythians 
causes  him  to  speak  of  &;y thia  and  the  N.  of 
Europe.  In  the  mean  time  the  revolt  of  the  lo- 
niane  breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the 
contest  between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end. 
An  account  of  this  insurrection  is  followed 
by  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Persians ;  and  the  historv  of  the  Persian 
war  now  runs  in  a  regular  channel  until  the 
taking  of  Seetos  by  the  Greeks.  B.a  478,  with 
which  event  his  work  concludes.  In  order 
to  form  a  fair  Judgment  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must  dlstin- 
guish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observations  and  those  in  which 
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be  merely  repeats  what  he  was  tuld  by  priests 
and  uthers.  la  the  latter  case  be  was  nn- 
doabtedly  ofteu  deceived ;  but  whenever  he 
speaks  from  his  own  observations,  he  is  a  real 
model  of  tmthfoluess  and  accuracy ;  and  the 
more  the  oonntties  which  he  describes  have 
been  explored  by  modern  travelers,  the  more 
drmly  has  his  anthority  been  established.  The 
dialect  in  which  he  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intei^ 
mixed  with  epic  or  poetical  expressions,  and 
sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric  forms. 
The  excellences  of  his  style  consist  in  its  an- 
tique and  epic  coloring,  its  transparent  cleaiv 
ness,  and  the  lively  flow  of  the  narrative. 

HSROPOLIS  (-is)  or  HERO  (-fls),  a  city  In 
Iiower  Egypt,  standing  on  the  border  of  the 
desert  B.  or  the  Delta,  npon  the  canal  con- 
necting ihe  Nile  vrith  the  W.  head  of  the  Red 
8ea,  which  was  called  firum  it  Sinus  Ileroopo- 
Hticas. 

HSROSTRXTUS  (-1),  an  Ephesinn,  who  set 
flre  to  the  temple  or  Artemis  at  Bphesus  on 
the  same  night  that  Alexander  the  Qreat  was 
born,  B.a  356,  in  order  to  immortalize  him- 
selt 

HERSS  (-es),  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  sis- 
ter of  Agranlos,  beloved  by  Hermes.  Re- 
i<peciing  her  story,  see  Aqkaulos. 

HBRSlLtA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  Romulns.  wor- 
shiped after  her  death  under  the  name  of  Uora 
orllurta. 

liSRtTlJ  or  fiR'G'LI  <-«nim),  a  powerfhl 
German  race,  who  are  said  to  have  come  orig- 
inally fh>m  Scandinavia,  attacked  the  Roman 
empire  on  its  decline.  Under  the  command 
of  Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  au  Ue- 
ralian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  empire, 
A.II.  476. 

HfiSlODUS  M),  one  of  the  eariiest  Greek 
poets,  freauently  mentioned  along  with  Ho- 
mer. As  Homer  represents  the  Ionic  school 
of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Hesiod  represents 
the  Boeotian  school  of  poetry.  The  only 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  2  schools 
consists  in  their  versification  and  dialect  In 
other  respects  they  entirely  differ.  The  Ho- 
meric school  takes  for  its  subject  the  restless 
activity  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the  Hesindic 
turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  or- 
dinary life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
gods  and  heroes.  Hesfod  lived  about  a  cent- 
ory  later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about 
B;a  73&  We  leam  from  his  own  poem  on 
WorH  and  Days  that  he  was  born  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Ascra  in  Boeotia,  whither  his  father 
bad  emigrated  fh>m  the  Aeolian  Cyme  in  Asia 
Minor.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Perses 
abont  his  small  patrimony,  which  was  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  his  brother.  He  then  emigrated 
to  Orchomenos,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  abont  the  life  of  Hesiod.  Many  of 
the  stories  related  abotU  him  reibr  to  -his 
school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the  poet  person- 
ally. In  this  light  we  may  regard  the  tradi- 
tion that  Hesioa  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
either  at  Cbalcls  or  Aulls.  The  two  principal 
works  of  Hesiod.  which  have  come  down  to 


ns,  are  his  Works  and  Days,  containing  ethical, 
poliilcal.  and  economical  precepts,  and  a  7As- 
ogony.  givin<;  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  birth  of  the  gods. 

HSSIONB  (-es),  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
king  of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a 
rock,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-mon- 
ster, that  he  might  thus  appease  the  anger 
of  Apollo  and  Poseidon.  Hercules  promised 
to  save  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the 
horses  which  he  had  received  from  Zens  as  a 
compensation  forGanymedes.  Hercules  killed 
the  monster,  but  Laomedon  refused  to  keep 
his  promise.  Thereupon  Hercules  took  Troy, 
killed  Laomedon,  and  gave  Hesione  to  his 
friend  and  companion  Telamou,  to  whom  she 
bore  Teucer.  Her  brother  Priam  sent  Ante- 
nor  to  claim  her  back,  and  the  refhsal  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  is  mentioned  as  ozfe  of  the 
causes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

HESPfiRiA  (-ae),  the  Western  land  (ftx)m 
«<nrepor,  vesper),  the  name  ^riven  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  W.  of  Greece. 
In  Imitation  of  them,  the  Roman  poets  gave 
the  name  of  Hosperia  to  Spain,  which  they 
sometimes  called  Ultima  BesperiOj  to  distln- 
gnish  it  fh>m  Italy,  which  they  occasionally 
called  Hesperia  Magna. 

HESPfiRlDBS  (-nm),  the  celebrated  OTard- 
iaus  of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth) 
gove  to  Hera  at  her  marriage  with  Zens.  Ac- 
cording to  some  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Atlas  and  Hesueris  (whence  their  names^ 
Atlantides  or  Hesperides) ;  but  their  parent- 
age is  differently  related  by  others.  Some 
traditions  mentioned  3  Hesperides,  viz.,^er7l^ 
Arethxata,  and  Hesperia;  others  4,  Aegle, 
CrytheiOf  Hestia,  and  Arethum;  and  othens 
again,  7.  In  the  earliest  legends  they  are  de- 
scribed as  living  on  the  river  Oceanus,  in  the 
extreme  W. ;  but  they  were  afterwards  placed 
near  Mount  Atlas,  and  in  other  parts  of  Libya. 
Tbey  were  assisted  in  watching  the  golden 
apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  It  was  one  of 
the  labors  of  Hercules  to  obtain  possession 
of  these  apples.    [See  p.  102.] 

HESPfiRlDUM  INSt^LAE.    [Hbspsbium.] 

HESPfiRIS.    [BsBionos.] 

HESPfiRlUM  (-1:  C.  Verde  or  C.  Roxo),  a 
headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  was  one 
of  the  farthest  points  along  that  coast  to 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extend- 
ed. At  a  day's  journey  fW)m  it  was  a  group 
of  islands  called  Hespkbidum  Inbulak,  wrong- 
ly Identified  by  some  with  the  Fortunatae 
Insulae;  they  are  either  the  Cape  de  Verde 
inlands,  or,  more  probably,  the  Bissagos,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  JRio  Grande, 

HESPfiRUS  (-1),  the  evening  slar,  son  of 
Astraens  and  Eos  (Anrora),  of  Cephalus  and 
Eos,  or  of  Atlas.  He  wos  also  regarded  as 
the  same  as  the  morning  star.    [Lcoifrr.] 

HESTiA  (-ae).  called  VESTA  (-ae)  by  the 
Romans,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or,  rather, 
of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearih,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea, 
and,  according  to  common  tradition,  was  the 
flrst'born  of  Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first 
of  the  children  swallowed  by  Cronos.    Sh« 
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was  a  maiden  divinity; 
uud  when  Apollo  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptane)  eiied 
for  her  hand,  she  swore 
by  the  head  of  Zeus  to 
remain  a  virgin  forever. 
As  the  hearth  was  looked 
npon  as  the  centre  of 
domestic  life,  so  Hestia 
was  the  eodaess  of  do- 
mestic life,  and,  as  snch, 
was  believed  to  dwell  in 
the  inner  part  of  evcnr 
house.  Being  the  god- 
dess of  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  altar.  Hestia  had 
a  share  in  tne  sacrifices 
offered  to  all  the  gods. 
Hence  the  first  part  of 
every  sacrifice  was  pre- 
sented to  her.  Solemn 
oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth ; 
and  the  hearth  itself 
was  the  sacred  a?y- 
„    .    „  ^  lam  where  snppli- 

^'  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  honse.  A  town  or  city  is 
onlv  an  extended  family,  and  therefore 
had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  Thispnl)- 
lic  hearth  nsnnllv  existed  In  the  prytane- 
ani  of  a  town,  where  the  goddess  had  her 
especial  sanctuary.  There,  as  at  a  private 
hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  snppIianUt. 
When  a  colony  was  sent  cat,  the  emi- 
grants took  the  fire  which  was  to  bnm 
on  the  hearth  of  their  new  home  from 
that  of  the  mother  town.  The  worship  of 
the  Roman  Vesta  is  spoken  of  under  Vxsta. 

HESTIAEOTIS  (-is).  (1)  The  N.W.  part 
of  Thespaly.  [Thebsalia.]— (2)  Or  Histiaka, 
a  district  in  Eaboea.    [Euboba.] 

HETRICtJLUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Bmttii. 

HIBERNIA  (-ae),  also  called  lERNE, 
IVEUNA,  or  JTJVERNA  (-ae).  the  island  of 
Ireland^  appears  to  have  derived  Its  name 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  its  S.  coast,  called  Jn- 
vemi ;  but  its  original  name  was  probably 
Jkrgion  or  Vergion.  It  is  mcntlonea  by  Cae- 
sar ;  bat  the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt 
to  conquer  the  island,  though  they  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  it  f^om  the  commercinl 
Interconrne  which  was  carried  on  between  it 
and  Britain. 

HIEMPSXL  (-ails).  (1)  Son  of  Micipsa, 
kin;;  of  Nnmidia,  ana  grandson  of  Masiniisfia, 
murdered  by  Jngurtha,  soon  after  the  denth 

of  Micipsa,  n.a  118 (2)  Kine  of  Nnmidia. 

grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Maslnissn,  and 
father  of  Jnba,  appears  to  have  received  the 
sovereignty  of  part  of  Nnmidia  after  the  Jn- 
pnrthine  war.  He  was  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius  Anenobarbus,  the 
leader  of  the  Marian  partr  In  Africa,  but  was 
restored  by  Pompey  in  81.  Hiemp^al  wrote 
some  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which  are 
cited  by  Sallnst 

nlfiniPOLIS  (-is).  (1)  A  city  of  Great 
Phrygla,  near  the  Maeander,  was  an  early 
seat  of  Christianity,  and  Is  mentioned  In  St. 


Paal*s  Epistle  to  the  Colotuiiana.—{2)  ForroerlT 
Bamdyok,  a  city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  or 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

HtftRON  (-Onis).  (1)  Tyrant  of  Syracnse 
(B.a  47S-467),  and  brother  of  Gelon,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignty.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Etruscan  fleet  near  Co- 
mae, B.o.  474.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature ; 
and  the  poets  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Simon- 
ides  took  up  their  residence  at  his  court.— (2) 
King  of  Syracuse  (b.o.  270-21C),  a  noble  Syra- 
cusau,  descended  fh>m  the  great  Gelon,  was 
voVjntarily  elected  king  by  his  fellow -citi- 
zens, after  his  defeat  of  the  Mamertines,  In 
iko.  270.  He  sided  with  the  Carthaginians  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war  (aoi 
264),  but  In  the  following  year  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans :  and  from  this  time 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  little  less  than  half 
a  centnry,  he  continued  the  steadfast  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans.  He  died  in  216,  at 
the  age  of  92.  He  was  succeeded  by  bia 
grandson,  Hieronymus. 


Coin  of  I  Heron. 


HISROnYMUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Cardia,  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  monarch  (B.a  823) 
served  under  his  coimtryman  Enmenes.  He 
afterwards  fought  under  Antigonus,  his  son 
Demetrius,  and  grandson  Antigonus  Ctonatas. 
He  survived  Pyrrhns.  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  events  from  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der to  that  of  Pyrrhns,  which  is  lost  — ^ 
King  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grandfather. 
Hieron  IL,  n.o.  216.  at  15  years  of  age,  and 
was  assassinated  aft«r  a  short  reign  of  onlr 
13  months.— (3)  Of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  a  disciple  of  Aristotle. 

liifiROSOLt^MA.    [JcBUSAUUf.] 

HILLEVl5NEa    [Gkbmanxa.] 

HiMfiRA  (-ae).  (1)  {Piume  Sal9o\  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  at  one 
time  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  receives 
near  Enna  the  water  of  a  salt  spring,  and 
hence  has  salt  water  as  far  as  Ita  month.— 
(2)  A  smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Himera 
and  Thermae.— (3)  A  celebrated  Greek  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  month  of 
the  river  Himera  [No.  2],  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidlans  of  Zancle,  b.o.  648.  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabit- 
ants spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chal- 
cidian),  and  partly  Doric  in  n-o,  409  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  lereled  to 
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the  i^ronDd.  It  was  cever  rcbnllt ;  bat  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Ilimera  the  Car- 
tbugiDians  fonnded  a  new  towD,  which,  from 
a  warm  medicinal  epriu^iu  it£  Dei<;hborhood, 
was  allied  Tiirrii  ak.  The  poet  StcsicboruH 
was  bom  at  the  ancient  Ilimera,  and  the  ty- 
rant Agathocles  at  Thermae. 

HIPPARCHUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Pislstratnai 
[PiBisTKATiDAK.]— (2)  A  Celebrated  Greek  as- 
tronomer, a  native  of  Kicaea  in  Bitbjnia, 
who  flonrished  n.a  100-145,  and  resided  Doth 
at  Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  The  catalogue 
which  Hipparchns  constructed  of  the  stars  is 
preserved  oy  Ptolemy. 

HlPPliS  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Plsistratoe. 
[PisisTKATiDAB.]— (2)  A  Celebrated  Sophist, 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  the  contemporary 
of  Socrates. 

HIPPO  (-onis).  (1)  H.  Reoius,  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Numidla,  once  a  royal  residence,  and 
afterwards  celebrated  as  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Angnstine. — C2)  H.  Diakruytus  or  Zabitus,  a 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory W.  of  Utica.— (3)  A  town  of  the  Carpe- 
tanl  In  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  Tole- 
turn. 

HIPP0cO5N  (-ontis),  son  of  Oebalus  and 
Bates.  After  his  father's  death  he  expelled 
his  brother  Tyndarens,  in  order  to  secure  the 
kingdom  to  himself;  but  Hercules  led  Tyn- 
darens back,  and  slew  Hippocoon  and  his 
sons. 

HIPPOCRlTES  (is),  the  most  celebrated 
physician  of  antiquity,  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  about  ika  460.  He  wrote,  taught,  and 
practiced  his  profession  at  home ;  traveled  in 
dUTerent  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece : 
and  died  at  Lnrissa  in  Thessaly,  abont  857,  at 
the  age  of  104.  He  had  two  sons,  Thessalns 
and  Dracon.  and  a  son-in>law,  Polybns,  all 
of  whom  followed  the  same  profession.  The 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Hippocrates  were  composed  by 
several  different  persons,  and  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent merit. 

HIPPOCRENB  (-€8),  the  "Ponntain  of  the 
Horse. '^  was  a  fonntain  in  Mount  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  sacred  to  the  Mn^es,  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  horse  Pegasus  striking  the 
ground  with  his  feet 

HIPPODiMlA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oe- 
nomans,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  [Okmomaus 
and  Pelopb.]— (2)  Wife  of  Pirithons.  at  whose 
nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated  nattle  be- 
tween the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  [Pibitqo- 
rs.) 

HIPPOLYTl  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and 
Bister  of  Antlope  and  Melanippe.  She  wore 
agirdle  given  to  her  by  her  father ;  and  when 
Hercules  came  to  fetch  tliis  girdle,  he  slew 
her.  According  to  another  tradition,  Hijppol- 
yte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched  into 
Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hav- 
Ipg  «MTled  off  Antlope ;  but  being  conquered 
Dv  Theseus,  she  fled  to  Megara,  where  she 
oita  of  grief.  In  some  accounU  Hippolyte, 
Mid  not  Antlope,  is  said  to  have  been  mar- 
ned  to  Thcsens.— <2)  Or  Asttdauia,  wife  of 
Acastos,  fell  in  love  with  Peleus.    f  Aoastcs.] 


HIPPOLYTUS  (-i),  son  of  Theseus  by  Hip- 
polyte, Queeu  of  the  Amazons,  or  by  her  sis- 
ter Antlope.  Theseus  afterwards  married 
Phaedra,  who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus; 
but  as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  her  step- 
eon,  she  accused  him  to  his  father  of  having 
attempted  her  dishonor.  Theseus  thereupon 
cursed  his  son,  and  devoted  him  to  destruc- 
tion; and,  accordinglv,  as  Hippolytus  M'as 
riding  in  his  chariot  along  the  sea-coast,  Po- 
seidon sent  forth  a  bull  rrom  the  water,  at 
which  the  horses  took  fright,  overturned  the 
chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  along  the 
ground  till  he  was  dead.  Theseus  aftenvards 
Icaraed  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phae- 
dra, in  despair,  made  away  with  herself.  Ar- 
temis ^Diaua)  induced  Aesculapius  to  restore 
Hippolytus  to  life  again ;  and,  according  to 
Italian  traditions,  Diana,  having  changed  his 
name  to  Virbius,  placed  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of 
Aricia,  in  Latinm,  where  he  was  honored  with 
divine  worship.  Horace,  following  the  more 
ancient  tradition,  says  that  Diana  could  not 
restore  Hippolytus  to  life. 

HlPPOMfiNES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Megareus, 
and  great-grandson  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
conquered  Atalauta  In  a  foot-race.  [Ata- 
LANTA,  No.  2.]— (2)  A  descendant  of  Codras, 
the  4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  In- 
censed at  the  barbarous  punishment  which  he 
inflicted  on  his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  de- 
posed him. 

HIPPONAX  (-actis),  of  Ephesns,  a  Greek 
Iambic  poet,  flourished  n.a  540-520.  He  was 
celebrated  for  the  bitterness  of  his  satires. 

HlPPONlCUS.  [Caxuas  and  Hippohioub.] 

HIPPOnIUM.    [Vido.] 

HIPPONOUS.    [BsLUCttOPnox.] 

HIPPOtXDES  (-ae).  son  of  Hippotes,  that 
is.  Aeolus.  Hence  the  Aeoliae  Insulae  are  call- 
ed Hippotadaa  regrnvm, 

HIPPOl^OUS  (-i),  son  of  Cercyon,  and  Ci- 
ther of  Aepytus,  kbg  of  Arcadia. 

HIRPINI  (-5rum),  a  Samnite  people,  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  of  Samninm,  between  Apulia, 
Lncanla,  and  Campania.  Their  chief  town 
was  Akoulanum. 

HIRTIUS  (-1),  A.,  a  friend  of  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator, and  consul  with  Pansa.  B.a  43.  Hirtius 
and  his  colleague  full  at  the  battle  of  Mutlna, 
fighting  against  Antony.  [Atioustits.]  Hir- 
tius divides  with  Oppius  the  claim  to  the  an. 
thorship  of  the  8th  book  of  the  Gallic  war,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  histories  of  the  Alex- 
andrian. African,  and  Spanish  wars.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  wrote  the  first  three,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  write  the  Spanish  war. 

HISPlLIS  (-is),  more  rarely  HISPlL  (-dlis : 
SeoilU),  a  town  of  the  Tnrdetani  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetls,  and  in  reality 
a  sea-port,  for,  although  500  stadia  from  the 
sea,  the  river  is  navigai)le  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels up  to  the  town.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  an  important  place ;  under  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  the  chief  town  In  the  S.  of  Spain ; 
and  nnder  the  Arabs  the  capital  of  a  separate 
kingdom. 
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HISPlNiA  (-ae :  ^Sparn),  a  peninsula  In  the 
S.W.  of  Knrope,  connected  with  the  land  only 
on  the  N.E.,  where  the  Pyreneea  form  ita 
boundary,  and  aarronnded  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Cantabriaa 
sea.  The  Greeks  and  Komans  had  no  acca- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  country  till  the  time 
of  the  Roman  inraaion  in  the  2d  Punic  war. 
It  waa  first  mentioned  by  Uecataeus  (about 
ika  500)  under  the  name  of  Iberia;  but 
this  name  originally  indicated  only  the  E. 
coast ;  the  W.  coast  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  TartesMs  (japrnooiv).  It  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia,  a  name  usually 
derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  aud  by  the 
Romans  Hitpania.  8pain  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  mineral  treasures.  Gold  was 
found  iu  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  there  were  many  silver  mines, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  near  Car- 
thago Nova,  Ilipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castnlo.  The 
precious  8tonet<,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other 
metals,  were  also  found  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance. The  mostancient  inhabitants  of  ^pain 
were  the  Iberl,  who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  In  the  S.  of 
Gaul  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  Celts  afterwards 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  aud  became  mingled 
with  the  Ibcri,  whence  arose  the  mixed  race 
of  the  Celtlberi,  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high 
table  land  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  [Cri.- 
TiuRBL]  But  besides  this  mixed  race  of  the 
Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several  tribes,  both 
of  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never  united 
with  one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians, 
from  whom  the  modem  Basques  are  descend- 
ed, dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the 
coasts,  and  their  most  distinguished  tribes 
were  the  Abtdbrs,  Caktaiiri,  Vaocabt,  etc 
The  unmixed  Celts  dwelt  cliiefly  on  the  river 
Anas,  and  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  country, 
or  Gallaecia.  Besides  these  inhabitants,  there 
were  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant were  Gadrs  and  Cabtuaoo  Nova  ;  there 
were  likewise  Greek  colonies,  such  as  Empo- 
BiAR  and  Saoumtum  :  and  lastly  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
niauv  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whoee 
civilization  and  language  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  under  the  empire 
some  of  the  most  distUiguished  Latin  writers 
were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as  the  two  Sen- 
ecas,  Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian,  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  JPomponius  Mela,  Prudcntins,  and  others. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a 
proud,  brave,  and  warlike  race;  lovers  of 
their  liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  socri- 
flce  tlicir  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign 
master.  The  history  of  Spain  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians, is.a  23S.  Under  the  command  of  Ha- 
milcar  (238-239),  and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and 
successor,  Hasdrnbal  (228-221),  the  Carthagin- 
ians conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  8.E. 
of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Iberns :  and 
Uaadrubal  founded  the  important  city  of  Car- 
thago Nova.  These  successes  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ; 
and  a  treaty  wi\s  made  between  the  two  na- 
tions about  22S,  by  which  the  Carthaginians 
bound  themselves  not  to  cross  the  Ibcms. 


The  town  of  Saguntum,  although  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river,  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans ;  and  the  capture  of  this  town  by 
Hannibal,  in  219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  2d  Punic  war.  In  the  courae  of  this  war 
the  Romans  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
the  peninsula,  and  became  masters  of  thetr 
possessions  in  the  8.  of  the  country.  But 
many  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  country  re- 
tained their  independence ;  and  those  iu  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  country  had  been  hitherto 
quite  unknown  both  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans.  There  now  arose  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the  various 
tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was  nearly  2  centuries 
before  the  Romans  succeeded  in  subduing  en- 
tirely the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Cel- 
tiberians  were  conquered  by  the  elder  Cato 
(195),  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  S 
tribunes  (179).  The  Lusitanians,  who  long 
resisted  the  Romans  under  their  brave  l^ufler 
Viriathus,  were  obliged  to  submit,  about  the 
year  137,  to  D.  Bratns,  who  penetrated  as  far 
as  Gallaecia ;  but  It  was  not  till  Nnmantia 
was  taken  by  Sclpio  Africanus  the  younger, 
in  133,  that  the  Romans  obtained  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes  in 
the  centr^  of  the  country,  and  of  the  I^ta- 
nians  to  the  S.  of  the  Tagus.  Julius  Caesar, 
after  his  praetorship,  subdued  the  Lusitanians 
N.  of  the  Tagus  (60).  The  Cantabri,  Astures, 
and  other  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  N., 
were  finally  subjugated  by  Augustus  and  his 
generals.  The  Romans  had,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  8d  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into 
2  provinces,  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  Iberas^  and  called  Hispania  Citerior  and 
Himania  ulterior,  the  former  being  to  the  E 
and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  river.  In  con- 
sequence of  there  being  8  provinces,  we  fre- 
quently find  the  country  called  Hwpaniae. 
The  provinces  were  governed  by  8  proconsuls 
or  8  propraetors,  the  latter  of  whom  also  fn- 
queutly  Dore  the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augus- 
tus made  a  new  division  of  the  country,  aud 
formed  8  provinces — Tarraconensia,  Baetieat 
and  Luaitania,  The  province  TcmraeonenM, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Tarraco,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  was  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  3,  and  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
N.,  W.,  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The 
province  Baetiea,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  river  Baetis,  was  separated  firom  Luaitania 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas,  and  from 
Tarraconcnsis  on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Anas  to  the  promontory  Cbaridemus 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  province  Luai- 
tania corresponded  very  nearly  in  extent  to 
the  modem  Portugal.  In  Baetica,  Cordnba 
or  Hispalis  was  the  scat  of  government ;  in 
Tarraconcnsis,  Tarraco ;  and  in  LuMtania,  Au- 
gusta Emerita.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals, 
A.P.40ft. 

HT8TIAEA.    [Hkstiaxotib.I 

HISTlAEUS  (-i),  tvrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  lonians  to  guard  the 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube  when  Da- 
riuB  invaded  Scvthia  (iko.513).  He  opposed 
the  proposal  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  ond  leave  the  Persians  to 
their  fate,  and  was  in  coneequcnce  rewarded 
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by  Darius  with  a  district  in  Ttirace,  where  he 
bnilt  a  towu  called  Myrcinn?,  apparently  with 
the  view  or  establishing  an  independent  king- 
dom. This  excited  the  snspicions  of  Darios, 
who  invited  Histiaeos  to  Sasa,  where  be 
treated  him  liindly,  bat  prohibited  him  from 
rf'iamine.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which 
he  was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aris- 
tagoras  to  persnade  the  lonians  to  revolt, 
hoping  that  &  revolution  in  Ionia  might  lead 
to  Dis  release.  His  design  succeeded.  Da- 
rius allowed  Histiaeus  to  depart  (496)  on  his 
engaging  to  reduce  Ionia.  Here  Histiaeus 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  carried  on  war 
against  the  Persians.  He  was  at  length  tak- 
en prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Artapher- 
nes,  satmp  cf  Ionia. 

HOHSRUS  (-i),  the  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of 
Greek  literature.  Every 
Greek  who  had  received 
a  liberal  education  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  them  from  his  child- 
hood, and  had  learned 
them  bv  heart  at  school ; 
but  noDody  could  state 
any  thing  certain  about 
their  author.  His  date 
and  birthplace  were 
equally  matters  of  dis- 
pute. Seven  cities  claim- 
ed Homer  as  their  coun- 
tryman (Smyrna,  Rho- 
dns.  Colophon,  Sulamis, 
Chios,  Argos,  Athenae) ; 
but  the  claims  of  Smyrna 


Homer. 


and  Chios  are  the  most  plausible.  The  liest 
modern  writers  place  his  date  about  u.o.  SOO. 
With  the  exception  of  the  simple  fact  of  his 
being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  all  other  particulars 
respecting  his  life  are  purely  fnbulons.  The 
common  tradition  related  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Maeon  (hence  called  Maeonidea  vaUs\  and 
that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and  poor. — 
Homer  was  nniversallv  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  author  of  the  2  great  poems  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odvssey.  Such  continued 
to  be  the  prevalent  belief  in  modem  times, 
till  the  year  17»&,  when  the  German  profess- 
or P.  A.  Wolf  wrote  his  famous  Prolegome- 
na, in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete 
poems,  but  small,  separate,  independent  epic 
songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of  the  he- 
roes, and  that  these  lays  were  for  the  first 
time  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  by  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of 
Athens.  This  opinion  gave  rise  to  a  long 
and  animated  controversy  respecting  the  or- 
igin of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  which  probably  never  will  be. 
The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lavs  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Tro- 
jan war.  These  unconnected  songs  were, 
for  the  first  time,  nnited  by  a  great  genius 
called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one  individual 
who  conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea  of 
that  poetical  unity  which  we  must  acknowl- 
edge and  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Bnt  as  writing  was  not  known,  or  at  least 
little  practiced,  in  the  age  in  which  Homer 
lived,  it  naturally  followed  that  in  sacb  long 
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works  many  interpolations  were  introdaced. 
and  that  they  grudaallr  became  more  and 
more  dii!>membered,  and  thus  retnrned  into 
their  original  state  of  separate  independent 
songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the  rhapso- 
disU,  who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sang  lays 
at  the  banquets  of  the  great  and  at  public  fes- 
tivals. Solon  directed  the  attention  of  his 
coantrymen  towards  the  unity  of  the  Homeric 
poems :  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity 
ascribed  to  Pisistratus  the  merit  of  having 
collected  ihe  di^ointcd  poems  of  Homer,  and 
of  having  first  committed  them  to  writing. 
The  ancients  attributed  many  otherjpoems  to 
Homer  besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ; 
but  the  claims  of  none  of  these  to  this  honor 
can  stand  Investigation.  The  hymns  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  Homer  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  rhapsodists.  Datrcurnomih 
omaehia,  or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  an 
extant  poem,  and  the  J/ar^^'fes,  a  poem  which 
is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a  man  who  was 
said  to  know  manv  things  and  who  knew  all 
badly,  were  both  fneqnently  ascribed  l)y  the 
ancienis  to  Homer,  but  were  clearly  oflntcr 


cation  of  honor  at  Rome,  to  whom  t  v^  «- 
were  built  both  by  Marccllus  and  ^J^-ynof 
close  to  the  temjplea  of  Honoa.  Marc^w^ 
also  built  one  to  virtus;  and  the  two  de^  A 
are  frequently  mentioned  together.  ^^^ 

HONORlUS  FLiVlUS  (-i),  Roman  eot 
peror  of  the  West,  A.n.  89!M23,  was  the  ^ 
son  of  Theodoeins  the  Great.  In  his  i-eiga 
Alaric  took  and  plundered  Rome. 

HORAE  (-ftmm).  daughters  of  Zens  (Jnpi. 
ter)  and  Themis,  too  goddesses  of  the  order 
of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  who  guarded 
the  doors  of  Olympus,  and  promoted  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  by  the  various  kiuds  of 
weather  which  they  gave  to  mortals.  At 
Athens  2  Horae,  Thallo  (the  Hora  of  spring) 
and  Carpo  (the  Hora  of  antamn),  were  wor- 
shiped R-om  very  early  times ;  but  they  are 
usually  represented  as  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber. Hesiod  gives  them  the  names  of  Sw- 
nomia  (good  order),  Dies  (Justice),  and  Irene 
(peace).  In  works  of  art  the  Horae  are  rep- 
resented as  blooming  maidens  or  yonthia^ 
carrying  the  different  products  of  the  seasoDB. 


HorM  (S«Moiu).    (From  •  B«M-reIIef  at  Rome.) 


origin.— The  Odyssey  was  evidently  com- 
posed after  the  Iliad ;  and  many  writers  main- 
tain that  they  are  the  works  of  2  different 
authors.  But  it  has  been  observed,  in  reply, 
that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  in  the  2 
poems  than  we  often  And  in  the  productions 
of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  or  life  and  in 
old  age :  and  the  chief  cause  of  difference  in 
the  2  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  paid 
great  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Homeric 

Soems  :  and  the  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
idyssey  by  Aristarchus  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  text  to  the  present  day. 

HOMOLE  (-es).  (1)  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  with  a  sanctuory  of 
Pan.— (2)  Or  Homolium  (-i),  a  town  in  Mng- 
nesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa, 
near  the  Peneus. 

HONOR  or  HONOS  (-(iris),  the  personifl- 


HORiTlA  GENS,  one  of  Ihe  most  ancient 
patrician  gentes  at  Rome.  8  brothers  of  this 
race  fought  with  the  Cnriatii,  3  brothers  fhim 
Alba,  to  determine  whether  Rome  or  Alba 
were  to  exercise  the  supremacy.  The  battle 
was  long  undecided.  2  of  the  Horatii  fe\\; 
but  the  8  Curiatii,  though  alive,  were  severely 
wounded.  Seeins^  this,  the  surviving  Hora- 
tins,  who  was  still  nnhnrt,  pretended  to  fly, 
and  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents  by 
encountering  them  severally,  lie  returned 
in  triumph,  bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  At 
he  approached  the  Capene  gate  his  sister 
Horatia  met  him,  and  recognized  on  his 
shoulders  the  mantle  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
her  betrothed  lover.  Her  importunate  grief 
drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Uoratins,  who 
stabbed  her,  exclaiming,  "So  perish  every 
Roman  woman  who  bewails  a  foe.-'  For 
this  murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duum- 
viri to  be  scourged  with  covered  head,  and 
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l«])^iaD£ed  on  the  accnraed  tree.  Iloratins  ap- 
^^rpeaMd  to  his  peers,  the  barsbers  or  popnios ; 
^j  and  his  fother  pronounced  him  gnilUess,  or 
^  he  wonld  have  ponisbed  him  by  the  paternal 
f^.  power.  The  popnlns  aconltted  Horaiine,  but 
^  prescribed  a  form  of  puniahmeut.  Withveil- 
p       ed  head,  led  by  his  father,  Homtins  passed 

■nder  a  yoke  or  gibbet— liif^um  aororium, 

"sieters' gibbet." 

HORiTlUS  COCLES.    [Cocles.] 

HORiTlDS  FLACCUS.  Q.  (-1),  the  poet, 
was  bom  December  8th,  b.o.  65.  ut  Veuusia 
in  Apulia.  His  fiither  was  a  Hbertinus  or 
frcedman.  He  had  received  his  roauumission 
before  the  birth  of  the  poet,  who  was  of  in- 
genaous  birth,  but  who  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  taunt  which  adhered  to  persons 
even  of  remote  servile  origin.  His  father's 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  {coaetor) 
either  of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  bv  the 
pnblicans  or  at  sales  by  auction.    With  the 

{>roflt8  of  his  office  he  had  purchased  a  small 
hrm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vennsia,  where 
the  poet  was  bom.  The  father  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of 
the  fhture  poet.  Though  by  no  means  rich, 
he  declined  to  send  the  young  Horace  to  the 
common  school,  kept  in  veuusia  by  one  Fla- 
vins, to  which  the  children  of  the  rural  aris- 
tocracy resorted.  Probably  about  his  12th 
year  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome,  to  re- 
ceive the  usual  education  of  a  knlght*a  or  sen- 
ator's son.  He  frequented  the  best  schools 
in  the  capital.  One  of  these  was  kept  by 
Orbilins,  a  retired  military  roan,  whose  flog- 

ging  propensities  havel>een  immortalized  by 
is  nnpiL  In  his  18th  year  Horace  proceeded 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  continue  his  stndies  at 
that  seat  of  learalnff.  When  Brutus  came  to 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Horace 
joined  his  army,  and  received  at  once  the 
rank  of  a  military  tribnne,  and  the  command 
of  a  l^ion.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  re- 

Rnblican  army.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  play- 
illy  alludes  to  his  flight  and  throwing  away 
hia  shield.  He  now  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  more  peacefhl  pursuits,  and  having 
obtained  his  pardon,  he  ventured  at  once  to 
retnra  to  Rome.  He  had  lost  all  his  hopes  in 
life :  his  paternal  estate  had  been  swept  away 
in  the  general  forfeiture ;  but  he  was  enabled, 
however,  to  obtain  sufllcient  money  to  pur- 
chase ft  clerlcship  in  the  quaestor's  office, 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed 
to  live  with  the  utmost  ftngalily.  Meantime 
some  of  his  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Va- 
rlna  and  Virgil,  who  introduced  him  to  Mae- 
cenas (II.O.  99).  Horace  soon  became  the 
friend  of  Maecenas,  and  this  friendship 
quiddy  ripened  into  intimacy.  In  a  year  or 
two  alter  the  commencement  of  their  friend- 
ship (87)  Horace  accompanied  his  patron  on 
that  jonraey  to  Bmndusium  so  agreeably 
described  in  the  5th  satire  of  the  Ist  book. 
About  the  vear  84  Maecenas  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  a  Sabine  farm  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  in  ease,  comfort,  and  even  in  content 
(as/it  beattts  unieis  Sahinis)  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this  Sabine  fhrm 
was  in  the  ralley  of  Uatlca«  within  view  of  the  i 


mountain  Lncretili^,  and  near  the  Digentia, 
about  15  miles  frum  Tlbnr  {Tivoli).  A  site 
exactlv  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace,  aud 
on  which  were  funud  ruins  of  buildinp,  has 
been  discovered  in  modem  times.  Besides 
this  estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
sceuery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibnr  inclined 
him  either  to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  sniali  cot- 
tage in  that  romantic  town ;  and  all  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  between  these 
two  countnr  residences  and  Rome.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  Maecenas;  aud  this  intimate  fHendship 
naturally  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice  of 
the  other  great  men  of  his  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed 
upun  the  poet  substantial  marks  of  his  favor. 
Horace  died  on  Nov.  17,  b.o.  8,  aged  nearly 
67.— Horace  has  described  his  own  person: 
He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and 
dark  hair,  but  early  tinged  with  sray.  In  his 
youth  be  was  tolerably  robust,  but  sufliered 
from  a  complaint  In  his  eyes.  In  more  ad- 
vanced life  ho  grew  fat  and  Augustus  Jested 
about  bis  protuberant  belly.  HTs  health  was 
not  always  good,  and  he  seems  to  have  in- 
clined to  be  a  valetudinarian.  His  habits, 
even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally 
frugal  and  abstemious :  though  on  occasions, 
both  in  youth  and  matnrer  age,  he  seems  to 
have  indulged  in  conviviality.  He  liked 
choice  wine,  and  in  the  society  of  friends 
scrupled  not  to  enjov  the  Inxturies  of  his  time. 
He  was  never  married.— The  philosophy  of 
Horace  was  that  of  a  man  of  tne  world.  He 
playfhlly  alludes  to  his  Bpicnreanism,  but  It 
was  practical  rather  than  speculative  Kpicu- 
reanisro.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
least  speculative.  Common-life  wisdom  was 
his  study,  and  t«)  this  he  brought  a  quickness 
of  observation  and  a  sterling  common-sense 
which  have  made  his  works  the  delight  of 

Ernctical  m^n.  The  Odes  of  Horace  want  the 
igherVlnspirations  of  lyric  verse;  but  as 
works  of  reflned  art,  of  the  most  skillAil  fe- 
licities of  language  and  of  measure,  of  trans- 
lucent expression  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  Imprint  themselves 
indelibly  on  the  memory,  they  are  unrivaled. 
—In  the  ScUirM  of  Horace  there  Is  none  of  the 
lofty  moral  indignation,  the  fierce  vehemence 
of  invective,  which  characterized  the  later 
satirists.  It  is  the  folly  rather  than  the  wick- 
edness of  vice  which  he  touches  with  such 
playful  skill.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  keen- 
ness of  his  observation,  or  bis  ease  of  ex- 
f>ression :  it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners, 
n  a  descriptive  instead  of  a  dramatic  form.— 
In  the  Kpode*  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it 
should  seem,  by  some  personal  hatred  or 
sense  of  injury,  and  the  ambition  of  imitating 
Archilochus;  but  In  these  he  seems  to  have 
exhausted  all  the  malignity  and  violence  of 
his  temper.— But  the  EpikUs  are  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Horatian  poetry,  the  poetrv  of 
manners  and  society,  the  beauty  of  which 
consists  in  a  kind  of  idealitv  of  common-sense 
and  practical  wisdom.  The  title  of  the  Art 
of  Poetry  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Plsos  is  as 
old  as  Quintilian,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  a  complete  Uieory  of  the 
poetic  art  It  is  coqjectored  ivith  greftt  prob- 
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ability  that  it  was  intended  to  disanade  one 
of  ttie  younger  Piaoa  from  devoting  himself 
to  Doetry,  fur  which  he  had  litUe  seuins.  or 
at  least  to  suggest  the  difficulties  orattaiulng 
to  perfection.— The  chronology  of  the  Hora- 
tiau  poems  is  of  great  importance,  as  illus- 
trating the  life,  the  times,  and  the  writings 
of  the  poets.  The  Ist  book  of  Satires,  which 
was  the  first  publication,  appeared  about  b.o. 
85,  in  the  30th  year  of  Horace.— The  2d  book 
of  Satires  was  published  about  33,  In  the  32d 
year  of  Horace. — ^The  Bpodee  appeared  about 
§1,  in  (he  84th  year  of  Horace.— The  8  first 
books  of  the  Odes  were  published  about  24  or 
23,  In  the  41st  or  42d  year  of  Horace.— The 
Ist  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published  about 
20  or  19,  in  the  4&ih  or  46th  year  of  Horace.— 
The  Carmen  Seculare  appeared  in  17,  in  the 
48th  year  of  Horace.— The  4th  book  of  the 
Odes  was  published  in  14  or  18,  in  his  61st  or 
52d  year ^The  dates  of  the  2d  book  of  Epis- 
tles and  of  the  Am  Poetiea  are  admitted  to 
be  uncertain,  though  both  appeared  before  the 
poet's  death,  B.a  £ 

HORTA  (-ae)  or  HORTiNUM  (-1),  a  town 
in  Etmria,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tiber,  so  called  from  the  Etruscan  goddess 
Horta,  whose  temple  at  Rome  always  re- 
mained open. 

HORTKNSlUS,  Q.  (-1),  the  orator,  was 
born  in  d.c.  114,  eieht  years  before  Cicero. 
At  the  early  age  of  19  ne  spoke  with  great 
applause  in  the  forum,  and  at  once  rose  to 
eminence  as  an  advocate.  In  the  civil  wars  he 
Joined  Sulla,  and  was  afterwards  a  constant 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  His 
chief  professional  labors  were  In  defending 
men  of  this  party  when  accused  of  malad- 
ministration and  extortion  in  their  provinces, 
or  of  bribery  and  the  like  In  canvassing  for 
public  honors.  He  had  no  rival  in  the  forum 
till  he  encountered  Cicero,  and  he  long  ex- 
ercised an  undisputed  sway  over  the  courts 
of  Justice.  In  81  he  was  qnaestor;  in  76 
nedile;  in  72  praetor;  and  in  69  consul  with 
O.  Caecillus  Metellus.  He  died  in  60.  The 
eloonence  of  Hortensius  was  of  the  fiorid  or 
(as  it  was  termed)  "Asiatic"  style,  fitter  for 
hearing  than  for  reading.  His  memory  was 
so  ready  and  retentive  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a  sale-room 
and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate ;  and  the  pains  he 
bestowed  in  arranging  the  folds  of  his  toga 
have  been  recorded  by  ancient  writers.  Roe- 
clua,  the  tragedian,  used  to  follow  him  into 
the  forum  to  take  a  lesson  in  his  own  art. 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  had  sev- 
eral splendid  villas. — His  son,  Q.  Hobtbnsius 
HoaTALUB,  was  put  to  death  by  M.  Antony 
after  the  battle  of  PhilippL 

HORUS  (-1),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
who  was  also  worshiped  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome. 

HOSTTLlA  (-aeV.  a  small  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  on  the  Po.  and  on  the  road  from 
Mutina  to  Verona ;  tne  birthplace  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos. 

HOSTMUS  TULLUS.     [Tpllus  Hosni^ 

SOB.] 


HUNNI  (-omm),  an  Asiatic  people  who 
dwelt  for  some  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  were  formidable  to  the  Chinese 
empire  lone  before  they  vrere  known  to  the 
Romans.  A  portion  of  the  nation  cmaeed 
into  Europe,  and  were  allowed  by  Valens  to 
settle  in  Thrace,  A.n.  876.  Under  their  king, 
Attila  (A.P.  434-468),  they  devastated  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  empire:  but  a  few 
years  after  Attila*s  death  their  empire  was 
completely  destroyed. 

Ht^XClNTHUS  (-1),  son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Amyclas,  was  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Zephyrns.  He  returned  the 
love  of  Apollo ;  but  as  he  was  ouce  playing  at 
quoits  with  the  god.  Zephyrns,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy, caused  the  quoit  of  Apollo  to  strike  the 
head  of  the  youth  and  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
From  the  blood  of  Hyacinth  us  there  sprang 
the  flower  of  the  same  name  (hyacinth),  on 
the  leaves  of  which  appeared  the  exclamation 
of  woe,  AI,  AX,  or  the  letter  Y,  being  the  Ini- 
tial of  'YuKty^or.  According  to  other  tradi- 
tions, the  hyacintli  sprang  firom  the  blood  of 
Ajax.  Hyacinthus  was  worshiped  at  Amy- 
clae  as  a  hero,  and  a  great  festival,  Hyacin- 
thia,  was  celebrated  In  his  honor. 

HTIDES  (-um),  that  is,  the  Ralners,  the 
name  of  nymphs  forming  a  group  of  7  stars 
in  the  head  of  Taurus.  Their  names  were 
AmbrotAa^  BitdorOy  PedUe,  Cbronis,  Polweo, 
PhytOf  and  Thyene  or  Dicne.  Their  number, 
however,  is  difi'erently  stated  bv  the  ancient 
writers.  They  were  intrusted  ny  Zens  (Ju- 
piter) with  the  car«  of  his  inCant  son  Diony* 
sns  (Bacchus),  and  were  afterwards  placed 
by  Zens  among  the  stars.  The  story  which 
made  them,  the  danghters  of  Atlas  relates 
that  their  number  was  12  or  IS,  and  that  at 
first  6  of  them  were  placed  among  the  stare 
as  Hyades,  and  the  7  (or  10)  others  after- 
wards, under  the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward 
them  for  the  sisterly  love  they  had  evinced 
after  the  death  of  their  brother  Hvas,  who 
had  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a  wild  beasL 
The  Romans  derived  their  name  from  Sr,  a 
pig,  and  translated  it  by  Suetdas.  The  most 
natural  derivation  is  from  wetv,  to  rain,  as  the 
constellation  of  the  Hyades,  when  rising  si- 
multaneously with  the  sun,  announced  rainy 
weather.  Hence  Horace  BX)eaks  of  the  tritUa 
Ui/ades. 

HTAMPOLIS  (is),  a  town  in  Phocis,  R. 
of  the  Cephissus,  near  Cleonae,  founded  by 
the  Hyautes,  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the 
Amphlctyons. 

H?^ ANTES  (-nm),  the  ancient  Inhabitants 
of  Boeotia,  from  which  country  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hy- 
autes emigrated  to  Phocis,  where  theyfoond- 
ed  Hyampoli&  and  part  to  Aetolia.  The  po- 
ets use  the  atljective  Hytmtius  as  equivalent 
to  Boeotian. 

HTXS  (-antls),  son  of  Atlas,  and  father  or 
brother  of  the  Hyades. 

HYBLA  (-ae).  8  towns  in  Sicily.  0)  Ma- 
job,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Aetna  and  on 
the  river  Symaethus.  was  originally  a  town 
of  the  SicaiL^2)  Iunob,  afterwards  called 
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Hegara.— (3)  Hsbaea,  in  tlie  S.  of  the  island, 
on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Agrigentaui. 
It  Is  doabtfal  from  which  of  these  3  places 
the  H vblaean  honey  came,  so  freqaently  men- 
tioned by  the  poets. 

HYCCARA  (-dram),  a  town  of  the  Slcanl 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  Panormus, 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  its  inhabitants 
sold  as  slaves,  b.o.  41tt.  Among  the  captives 
was  the  beaatifnl  Timandra,  the  mistress  of 
Aldbiadee  and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

Ht'DASPSS  (-ae  or  is:  JWum),  the  N.- 
most  of  the  6  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
which,  with  the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great 
nlain  of  N.  India,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Himalaya  range,  and  which  is  now 
called  the  Punjabt  i. «.  drivers.  The  Hydas- 
pes  falls  into  the  Aoesines  {Chenab)^  which 
Itself  falls  into  the  Indus.  The  epithet "  fabu- 
loens,"  which  Horace  applies  to  the  Hydas- 
pes,  refers  to  the  marvelous  stories  current 
among  the  Bomans,  who  knew  next  to  noth- 
in^bont  India ;  and  the  •♦  J/edus  Hydaspes  " 
of  Virgil  is  merely  an  example  of  the  vague- 
ness with  which  the  Koman  poets  refer  to 
the  coontries  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
empire. 

HYDRA.    CHuaouLM.] 

HTDRfiA  (-ae:  Hydra),  a  small  island  in 
the  gulf  of  Hermione  off  Argolis,  of  no  im- 
portance in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  modem  times  played  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  and 
are  some  of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

HTDRUNTUM  (-1)  or  HYDRtTS  (-untis : 
Offtmto),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
Calabria,  situated  on  the  S.B.  coast,  near  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name :  it  had  a  good 
harbor,  from  which  persons  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Bpims. 

HYqTBA,  also  called  HYGfiA  or  HYGIA 
(-oe),  the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter 
of  Aesculapius,  though  some  traditions  make 
her  the  wife  of  the  latter.  In  works  of  art 
she  is  represented  as  a  virgin  dressed  in  a 
long  robe,  and  feeding  a  serpent  from  a  cup. 

HTLAEUS  (-1),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur  who  was  slain 
by  Atalante  when  he  pursued  her.  Accord- 
ing to  some  legends  Bylaeus  fell  in  the  fight 
against  the  Lapithae,  and  according  to  others 
he  was  one  of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

HTlIs  (-ae),  a  beantifril  youth,  beloved 
by  Hercules,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  Having  gone  on 
shore  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  to  draw  water, 
he  was  carried  off  by  the  Naiads,  and  Her- 
cules long  sought  for  him  in  vain. 

H^Lfi  (-ea),  a  small  town  in  Boeotia,  situ- 
ated on  the  lake  HrLios,  which  was  called 
after  this  town. 

HYLllS  (-ae),  a  river  in  Bmttinm,  sepa- 
rating the  territories  of  Sybaris  and  Croton. 

HYLlCE.    [Htlk.] 

HYLLIJ8  (-i),  son  of  Hercules  bv  DeianFra, 
and  husband  of  lole.  Along  with  the  other 
sons  of  Hercules,  he  waa  expelled  ttom  Pel- 
oponnesus by  Bnrystheus,  and  took  refuge 
at  Athens.    He  was  slain  in  battle  by  Eche- 


mns,  king  of  Arcadia,  when  he  attempted 
afterwards  to  enter  Peloponnesus. 

HYLLUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Lydia,  falling  into 
the  Hermns  on  its  N.  side. 

HYMEN  or  HYMfiNAEUS  (-1),  the  god  of 
marriage,  was  conceived  as  a  hauasome  youth, 
and  invoiced  In  the  hymeneal  or  bridal  eong. 
The  name  originally  designated  the  bridal 
song  itself,  which  was  subsequently  personi- 
fied. His  parentage  is  difibrently  stated,  but 
ho  is  usually  called  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a 
Muse.  He  is  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
a  youth,  but  taller  and  with  a  more  serious 
expression  than  Eros  (Amor),  and  carrying  in 
his  hand  a  bridal  torch. 

HYMETTUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
about  8  miles  S.  of  Athens,  celebrated  for  its 
marble  and  its  honey. 

HYPACYRIS,  HYPACXRIS,  or  PACX- 
RIS  (-is),  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia,  flow- 
ing through  the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythi- 
ans, and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Carciuites  in 
the  Euxiue  Sea. 

HYPAEPA  (-Orum),  a  city  of  LydIa,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  near  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Calster. 

HtPlNIS  (-is:  Bog),  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Euxiue  Sea  W.  of 
the  Borysthenes. 

IIYPXTA  (-((rum),  a  town  of  the  Aenianes 
in  Thessaly,  S.  of  the  Sperchens.  whose  in- 
habitants were  notorious  for  witcbcrafr. 

HYPERBOLUS  (-i),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  Fervile 
or^in.  In  order  to  get  rid  either  of  Niclas 
or  Alcibiodes,  Hyperbolas  called  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  ostracism.  But  the  parties  en- 
dangered combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the 
vote  of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolns  himself:  an 
application  of  that  dignified  punishment  by 
which  it  was  thought  to  have  been  so  debased 
that  the  nse  of  It  was  never  recurred  to. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  was  murdered  by 
the  oligarchs  at  Samos,  11.0. 411. 

HYPERBORSI  or  -fil  (-6rum),  a  (iabulous 
people,  supposed  to  live  In  a  state  of  perfect 
happiness,  m  a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine, 
beyond  the  N.  wind;  whence  their  name 
ivirtp36ptot,  fr.  bwip  and  BoptoO'  The  poets 
use  the  term  Hyperborean  to  mean  only  moat 
fwrtherly^jA  when  Virgil  and  Horace  sneak 
of  the  Huperboreae  orae  and  Hyperborei 
eamjH.  Tlie  fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  moy 
probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  tradition  of  an  original  period  of 
innocence  and  happiness  existed  among  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

HYPERBORfil  MONTES  was  originally 
the  mythical  name  of  an  imaginary  range  of 
mountains  in  the  N.  of  the  earth,  ana  waa 
afterwards  applied  by  the  geographers  to 
various  chains,  as,  for  example,  the  Cauca- 
sus, the  Rhipaei  Montes,  and  others. 

HYPERIDES  or  HYPERIDES  (-is),  one  of 
the  10  Attic  orators,  was  a  friend  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
partv.  He  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of 
Anttpater,  at  the  end  of  the  Lamian  war,  b.o. 
832.    None  of  Ills  orations  are  extant. 
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HTPfiRlON  (-duU),  a  Titan,  son  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Barth),  and  uither  of  Uelios 
(the  Sou).  Selene  (the  Moon),  and  £ob  (Anro- 
ni).  Helios  himself  is  also  called  Uiipcrwn^ 
which  is  a  contraction  of  the  patronymic  Uy- 
jterionion,    [Hklios.] 

HTPERMNESTRA  (-ne).  (IJ  Mother  of 
Aniphiarans.  — (2)  One  of  the  uan^^hters  of 
DanansaudwifeofLyuceus.    LI^amaus;  Lyh- 

OEUS.] 

H^PHASIS  or  HTPiSIS  or  HTpINIS 
(-is),  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Acesines. 

U  YPSlPtLE  (-e»),  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 
of  Lemnoe,  saved  her  fatner  when  the  Lem- 
nian  women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island. 
When  the  Argonauts  landed  there,  she  bore 
twin  sons  to  Jason.  The  Lemuian  women 
subsequently  dit^rovered  that  Thoas  was  alive, 
whereupon  they  compelled  Hypsipyle  to  quit 
the  island.  On  her  flight  she  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  pirates  and  sold  to  the  Nemean  king, 
Lycnrgus,  who  iutm^ted  to  l>er  care  his  son 
Archemorns  or  Opheltes.    [AaonEMonra.] 

HYRCANIA  (-ao),  a  province  of  the  ancient 
Perpiau  empire,  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of 
the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  separated 
bv  mountains  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  £.  from  Me- 
dia. Parthia,  and  Margiana.  It  flourished  most 
under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings  often  re- 
sided in  it  during  the  summer. 

HYRCiNUM  or  -lUM  MARE.  [Casptom 
Mails.] 


HYRClNUS  (-i).  (1)  JoAHim,  prince  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Simon  MaccabaeoSy  the  restorer  of 
the  independence  of  Judaea.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  power  11.0. 186,  and  died  in  :0S. 
Although  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy  of  Judaea,  which  continued  in  his 
fhmily  till  the  accession  of  Herod.— (2)  High* 
priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Al- 
exandra, and  was  frequently  engaged  in  war 
with  his  brother  Arlstobulus.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Augustus,  d.o.  30.  He  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  kingdom  by  Herod. 

HtRiB  (-es).  (1)  A  town  in  Boeotia  sear 
Tanagra.— (2)  A  townin  Apulia.    [Ukl4.] 

H  YRMlNfl  (-«8),  ft  town  in  Ells,  mentioned 
by  Homer. 

HYRTiCUS  (-i),  a  Trojan,  to  whom  Priam 
gave  his  flrst  wife  Arisba  when  be  married 
Hecuba.  Homer  makes  him  the  father  of 
Asins,  called  HyrtAAdM.—ln  V1rgil,Nisn8  and 
Uippocoon  are  also  represented  as  sons  of 
HyrtacuflL 

HYSlAB  (-irum).  O)  A  town  in  Argolls, 
S.  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Pelopounesian  war.— (2)  A  town  in  Boeotia, 
E.  01  Plataeae,  called  by  Herodotus  a  demos 
of  Attica,  but  probably  belonging  to  Plataeae. 

HYSTASPfiS  (-iB),  ikther  of  the  Persian 
king  Darius  L 


1. 


lAGCHUS  (-1),  the  solemn  name  of  Bac- 
chus in  the  Elensininn  mysteries,  whose  name 
wos  derived  from  the  boisterous  song  called 
lacchns.  In  these  mvsteries  lacchus  was  re- 
garded as  the  son  or  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  De- 
meter  (Ceres),  and  was  distiugnished  from 
the  Thcban  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  the  son  of 
Zens  and  Semele.  In  some  traditions  lacchus 
is  even  called  a  son  of  Bacchus,  but  in  others 
the  two  are  identified. 

lADfiRA  or  lADER,  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Illyricnm. 

IALYSUS  M>,  one  of  the  8  ancient  Dorian 
cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  stood  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  island,  about  00  sUdia  S.W. 
of  Rhodes. 

IAMBUCHUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  philosopher  In  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great  Among  his  extant  works  is  a  life 
of  Pythagoras. 

lAMNlA  (-ne:  O.  T.  Jabneel,  Jabueh),  a 
considerable  city  of  Palestine,  between  Dlos- 
polis  and  Axotus^near  the  coast,  with  a  good 
harbor. 

lAMUS  (-1),  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne.  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  fatner, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  fa- 
mous family  of  seers  the  lamidae  at  Olym- 
pia. 

lANTHB.    [Ipms.] 

lAPfiTUS  (-1).  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  and  finther 


of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimethens,  and  Me- 
noelius.  He  was  imprisoned  with  Cronus 
(Saturuns)  in  Tartarus.  His  descendants- 
Prometheus,  Atlas,  and  others  —  are  often 
designated  by  the  ))atronymic8  Idpff%dae  («*), 
IdpkUMdfu  (0s),  and  the  feminine  Jdpitl' 
dnis, 

IXPTDES  (-nm),  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
people  in  the  N.  of  lilyricum,  between  the 
rivers  Arsia  and  Tedanius,  were  a  mixed  race, 
partly  Illyrlan  and  partly  Celtic,  who  tattooed 
their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augus- 
tus.   Their  country  was  called  Iaptdia. 

IXpTgIA  (-ae),  the  name  given  by  the 
Qreelu  to  the  S.  of  Apulia,  fh>m  Tarentum 


and  Bmndusium  to  the  Prom.  Iapygiom  CC 

Bs  applied  to  the 

whole  of  Apulia.    C Apulia.]    The  name  is 


Leuca)j  though  it  is  sometimes  applied  t 


derived  (tom  the  mythical  lapyx. 

IXPYX  (-ygis).  (1)  Son  of  Lycaon  and 
brother  of  Daunins  and  Pencetius,  who  went 
as  leaders  of  a  colony  to  Italy.  According  to 
others  he  was  a  Cretan  and  a  son  of  Daedft- 
lus.— (2)  The  W.N.W.  wind,  blowing  off  the 
const  of  lapygia  (Apulia),  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
and  consequently  fiirorabie  to  persons  cross- 
ing over  to  Greece. 

lARBAS  or  HiARBAS  (-ae),  king  of  the 
Gaetulians,  and  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  by  * 
Libyan  nymph,  sued  in  vain  for  the  hand  of 
Dido  in  marriage.    [Dido.] 

lARDlNfiS,  king  of  Lvdia,  and  father  of 
Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  larddnu* 
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IARDXnES  or  lARDANUS  (-i).  (1) 
A  river  in  Elis.— (2)  A  river  iu  the  N.  of 
Crete,  wliich  flowed  near  the  town  Cydo- 

DilL 

liSlON  (-finis),  lialUS,  or  USUS  (-i). 
(1)  Son  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Electra,  lie- 
loved  by  Demeter  (Ceres),  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Plnton  or  Plutus  in 
Crete.  From  lasion  came  the  patronymic 
Anide^  a  name  given  to  Palinarus,  as  a  de- 
Fcendautof  Atlas.— (2)  Father  of  Atalante. 
who  is  hence  called  /djiii.— <3)  A  dty  of 
Cnrin,  founded  bv  Argives  and  farther  col- 
onized by  Milesians,  situated  on  the  las- 
aliM  or  IcuAcxia  Sifuia,  to  which  it  gave  its 
iiame. 

I  ASUS.    [Iaoiub.] 

IXZYGT.S  (-um),  a  powerful  Sarmatian 
people,  who  originally  dwelt  on  the  const 
of  the  Fontns  Eaxinus  and  the  Palus  Mne- 
otia,  but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  settled 
near  the  Quadi  in  Dacia,  in  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and 
the  Sarmatian  mountains. 

iBgRiA  (-ae).  (1)  The  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  Spain.  [Hispania.  ]— (2) 
(Part  of  Oeorgia)  A  country  of  Asia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Dlack  and 
Caspian  seas,  bouuded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cau- 
casus, on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E.  by  Al- 
bania, and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  wns 
famed  for  a  fertility  of  which  its  modem 
name  (from  rt^fm)  remains  a  witness.  Its 
inhabitents,  Ibebrb  or  Ibbbi,  were  more  civ- 
ilized than  their  neighbors  iu  Colchis  and  Al- 
bania. Their  chief  employment  was  agri- 
culture. The  Romans  first  oecame  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  through  the  expedition 
of  Pompey,  in  B.a  65.  No  connection  can  be 
traced  between  the  Iberians  of  Asia  and  those 
of  Spain. 

IBERUS  M:  Ebn\  the  principal  river  in 
the  N.E.  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Cantabri,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  Dertosa,  after  forming  a 
delta. 

inTCUS  (-i),  a  Greek  lyric  poet  of  Rhegi- 
nm,  Hpeut  the  best  part  of  his  life  at  Snnios, 
at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about  b.c.  540.  It 
is  related  that  traveling  through  a  desert 
pl.nce  near  Corinth,  he  was  muroered  by  rob- 
bers, bnt  before  he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to 
avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
the  people  of  Corinth  were  assembled  in  the 
theatre,  the  cranes  appeared :  and  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  hap))ened  to  be  present,  cried 
nut  involuntarily,  **  Behold  the  avengers  of 
Ibycus:**  and  thus  were  the  authors  of  the 
crime  detected. 

ICXRIUS  (-i)  or  TCiRUS  (-i).  (1)  An 
Athenian,  who  hospitably  received  Diouypus 
iu  Attica,  and  was  taught  in  return  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  Icarius  was  slain  by  peas- 
ants who  hod  become  intoxicated  by  some 
wine  which  be  had  given  them,  and  who 
thought  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  him. 
His  daughter  Brlgone.  after  a  long  search. 
found  hia  graTe»  to  which  ahe  was  condacted 
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Diooytni  rbitlng  Icarius. 

by  his  faithful  dog  Macra.  From  grief  she 
l.iini:  herself  on  the  tree  under  which  he  waa 
lunied.  Zeus  (Jupiter),  or  Dionvpup,  placed 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars,  mokiug  Erig- 
one  the  Virgin,  Icarius  DootM  or  Areturu*, 
and  Maera  Proeyon.  or  the  little  dog.  Ueuce 
the  latter  U  called  leariim  canV«.— (2)  A  Lace- 
daemonian, son  ofPerieres  and  Gorgrtj^h&ne, 
or  brother  of  Tyndareus,  grandson  of  Pcrie- 
res,  and  son  of  Oebalus.  He  promised  to  give 
his  daughter  Penelojje  to  the  hero  who  should 
conquer  in  a  foot-race;  but  when  Ulysses  won 
the  prize  he  tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain 
with  him.  Ulysses  allowed  her  to  do  as  she 
pleased,  whereupon  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  thus  intimating 
that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
ICXRUS  (-i),  a  son  of  Daedalus.    |T>aki>a- 

LVS.] 

TCXRUS  (-i)  or  TCXRiA  (-ae),  an  island  of 
the  Aegaean  sea;  one  of  the  Sporades,  W.  of 
Samos.  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  sea,  Iciirium  Mare,  were  derived 
from  the  myth  of  Ioabus.  It  was  flrst  colo- 
nized by  the  Milesians,  but  afterwards  be- 
lon<;ed  to  the  Samians. 

ICClUS  (-1),  a  (Heud  of  Horace,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  ode,  in  which  the  poet  rep- 
rehends delicately  his  friend's  inordinate  de- 
sire for  wealth. 

ICENI  (-6rum),  a  powerful  people  In  Brit- 
ain, dwelling  N.  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  the 
modem  counties  of  Suflblk  and  Norfolk. 
Their  revolt  from  the  Romans,  under  their 
heroic  queen  Boadic^  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory. [BoAmoKA.]  Their  chief  town  was 
VxMTA  losMOBDii  (Catster),  about  8  miles  fironi 
Norwich. 

ICHTHTOPHXQI  (-Crum,  i.  e.  Fiah-eaten) 
was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  various  peoples  on  tne  coasts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  of  whom  they  knew  bnt  lit- 
tle.   Thus  we  find  Ichthyophagi :  1,  in  the 
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•xtrane  SwB.  of  Asia,  in  the  conntnr  of  the 
Slnae ;  t,  on  the  coast  of  Oki>ko0ia  ;  b,  on  the 
N.B.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix;  4,  in  AfHca,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  abore  Egypt ;  0,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

ICILlUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  celebrated  ple- 
beian Camilr,  the  most  distingnished  mem- 
ber of  which  was  Sp.  Idlios,  tribaoe  of  the 
plebs,  B.Q.  456  and  4d0w  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  ontbreak  a^inst  the  de- 
cemvirs, 449t  Virginia  haTing  been  betrothed 
to  him.    [ViBouciA.] 

ICONlUM  M:  iron^^),the  capital  of  L7- 
caonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was,  when  risited  by 
8t.  Paul,  a  flourishing  city. 

IDA  ^ae).  <1)  A  monntaSn  range  of  Mysia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede  (hence  called 
Idamu  puer)  and  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
(hence  called  Idaeus  Jndex),  In  Homer  the 
summit  of  Ida  is  the  place  tvom  which  the 
gods  watch  the  battles  in  the  plain  of  Troy. 
It  is  an  ancient  scat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele, 
who  obtained  fh>m  it  the  name  of  Idaea  Ma* 
Ur. — ^)  A  mountain  in  the  centre  of  Crete, 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Zens 
(Jupiter),  who  is  said  to  hsTe  been  brought 
up  in  a  cave  in  this  mountaiiu 

XDAEI  DACTYLL    [Daotyu.] 

XDlLlUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred  to 
Yenns,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Idalia. 

iDkS  (-ae),  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arene, 
and  brotner  of  Lynceus.  Prom  the  name 
of  their  father,  Idas  and  Lynceus  are  called 
AphareCidae  or  Apharidae.  Apollo  was  in 
love  with  Marpesso,  the  daughter  of  Evennii, 
but  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a  winged  chariot 
which  Poseidon  (Neptnne)  had  given  him. 
The  lovers  fttnght  fur  her  possession :  but 
Zeus  (Japiter)  separated  them,  and  left  the 
decision  with  Marpesso,  who  chose  Idas,  from 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew 
old.  The  Apharetidae  also  took  part  in  the 
Calydouian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Arronants.  But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
their  story  is  their  battle  with  the  Dioscuri— 
Castor  and  Pollux— wtiich  is  related  else- 
where [p.  160]. 

IDISTAVI8US  CAMPUS,  a  plain  in  Ger- 
many near  the  Weser,  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Porta  westphalica,  memora- 
ble for  the  victory  of  Germauicus  over  the 
Cherusci,  a.d.  IG. 

IDMON  (-dnls).  (1)  Father  of  Arachne,  a 
native  of  Colophon.— (2)  Son  of  Apollo  and 
Asteria,  or  Cyrene,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  ac- 
companied the  Argonauts,  although  he  knew 
beforehand  that  death  awidted  him.  He  per- 
ished in  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians. 

iDOMfiNEUS  (-di,  ^  or  66s),  son  of  the 
Cretan  Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos 
and  Pasipbne,  was  king  of  Crete.  He  is 
sometimes  called  Lneiiua  or  Cnostt'tM,  from 
the  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and  Cnossus.  He 
led  the  Cretans  against  Troy,  and  was  one  of 
the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  He 
vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
whatever  he  should  first  meet  on  his  landing, 
if  the  god  would  grant  him  a  safe  return. 
Tills  WAS  his  own  son,  whom  he  accordingly 


sacrificed.  As  Crete  was  thereupon  visited 
by  A  plague,  the  Cretans  expelled  Idomenens, 
who  went  to  Italy,  where  ne  settled  in  Ca- 
labria. 

tDt^MAEA  (-as),  the  Gre^  fbrm  of  the 
Scriptural  name  Evom.  In  the  O.  T.,  Edom  is 
the  district  of  Mount  Seir,  that  is,  the  moant- 
aiuoos  region  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  &  bead  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  enabled  Uie  Edom- 
ites  to  extend  their  power  over  the  S.  part  of 
Judaea  as  (iir  as  Hebron,  while  their  original 
territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Na- 
bathaean  Arabs.  Thus  the  Idamaea  of  the 
later  Jewish  and  of  the  Roman  history  is  the 
S.  part  of  Judaea,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
N.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  W.  side  of  Monnt  Seir. 
Antipater,  the  fiither  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
an  Idumaean.  The  Roman  writers  of  the 
Augustan  and  of  later  ages  use  Idumaea  and 
Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Both  the  old 
Edomites  and  the  later  Idumaeans  were  a 
commercial  people,  and  carried  on  a  great 
part  of  the  trafllc  between  the  East  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

IDTIA  (-ae),  wife  of  the  CokhlAu  king 
AeGies,  and  mother  of  Medea. 

IfiTAE  (-ftrum),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  8.W. 
ofMacella. 

IGIUUM  (-1 :  Giglio),  a  small  island  off  the 
Etruscan  coast,  opposite  (>>sa. 

TGtrvIUM  (-1:  Oitblrio  or  Bugubio),  an  im- 
portant town  In  Umbrla,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Apennines.  On  a  mountain  near  this 
town  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter,  in 
the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered  7  braxen 
tables,  covered  with  Umbrian  Inscriptious, 
and  which  are  still  preserved  at  Cinbblo. 
These  tables,  f^nentfy  called  the  EttffuMan 
Table$,  contain  more  than  1000  Umbrian 
words,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy. 

ILAIRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Leucippns  and 
Philodioe,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  2  sis- 
ters are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets 
under  the  name  of  Leuempidae,  Both  were 
carried  off  by  the  Dioscuri,  andDaira  became 
the  wife  of  Castor. 

ILERACONBS,  ILERCAONENSES,  or  IL- 
LURGAVONENSES  (-urn),  a  peo|«e  in  His- 
paniaTarraconensIs  on  the  W.  coast  between 
the  IbSms  and  Mount  Idubdda.  Their  chief 
town  was  Dkbtosa. 

XLERDA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Hergdtea  in 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  situated  on  a  height 
above  the  river  Sicoris  {Segr*),  which  vras 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  here 
that  Afranius  and  Petreins,  the  legates  of 
Pompey,  were  defeated  by  Caesar  (b.o.  40). 

ILERGSTES  (-um),  a  people  in  Hlspani* 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  Iberus  ana  the 
Pyrenees. 

ILIA  or  RHfiA  SILVlA.    [RomTLVB.] 

ILIBNSES,  an  ancient  people  in  Sasdxkia. 

ILIONA  (-ae),  daughter  of  I*riam  and  Hec- 
uba, wife  of  Poiymneator  orPolymestor,  king 
of  the  Thradan  Chersonesns,  to  whom  ehe 
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bore  a  son,  Deipylas.    As  to  her  connection 
with  PolydoroB,  see  Poltvobds. 

ILIONEUS  (-di,  Ms,  or  e&s),  a  son  of  Nio- 
be,  whom  Apollo  woald  have  liked  to  save, 
because  he  was  praying;  bat  the  arrow  was 
uo  longer  under  the  control  of  the  god.    [Ni- 

OBK.] 

ILlPA,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Baetis,  wiiich  was  navigable 
to  this  place  with  small  vessels. 

ILISSUS  (-1).  a  small  river  in  Attica,  rising 
on  the  N.  8U>pe  of  Mount  Hymettus,  flowing 
through  the  £.  side  of  Athens,  and  losing  it- 
self in  the  marshes  in  the  Athenian  plain. 

ILITIITIA  (-ao),  the  goddess  of  the  Greeks 
who  aided  women  in  childbirth.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Ilithyiae  (in  the  plural)  are  called  the 
daughters  of  Ilera  (Juno) ;  out  in  the  Odys- 
sey and  in  later  poets  there  is  only  one  god- 
dess of  this  name. 

lUDM.    [TaoAS.] 

ILLlBfiRIS  (-is).  (1)  iTeeh\  called  Tionis 
or  Tbouum  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in  Gallia 
Karbonensls  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardoues, 
riring  in  the  Pyrenees  and  falling,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Hare  Oallicum.  —  (2) 
(£Zfie),  a  town  of  the  Santoues,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Constantino  changed  its  name  into  Hblena, 
whence  the  modem  JSlne. 

ILLITUitGIS  or  ILLITUROI,  an  important 
town  of  the  Tnrduli  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
ais,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  near  the  Baetis. 

ILLYRlCUM  (-1)  or  ILLTRIS  (-Idis),  more 
rarely  ILLTRIA  (-ae).  was,  in  its  widest  sig- 
nification, all  the  land  W.  of  Macedonia  and 
B.  of  Italy  and  Hhaetia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  Epirus.  and  N.  as  for  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Savus  and  Dravus,  and  the  Junction  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Danube.  The  country  was 
divided  Into  two  parts:  L  Illtbis  Babbaba 
or  BoMAMA,  the  Roman  province  of  Illybi- 
ocM,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  Sea  from 
Italy  (Istria),  from  which  it  was  separated  bv 
the  Areia,  to  the  river  Drilo,  and  was  bound- 
ed on  the  E.  by  Macedonia  and  Moesia  Supe- 
rior, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Dri- 
nus,  and  on  the  N.  bv  Pannonla,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Dravus.  It  thus  com- 
prehendod  a  part  of  the  modern  CnxUiOt  the 
whole  oCDalmatto,  almost  the  whole  of  Boa- 
nia, andapartofillbaniii.  It  was  divided  in 
ancient  times  into  8  districts:  lapydia,  the 
interior  of  the  country  on  the  N.,  from  the 
Arsia  to  the  Tedanius  CIapydics]  ;  Libnmia, 
along  the  coast  from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titins 
(LiBUBNi] ;  and  Dalmatia.  S.  of  Libumia, 
along  the  coast  from  the  Titins  to  the  Drilo. 
[Dalmatia.]  The  Libumians  submitted  at 
an  eariy  day  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dalmatians  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  entire  country 
was  organized  as  a  Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  niyrians,  and  especially  the  Dal- 
matians, formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Roman  legiona— IL  Illtbis  Gbaboa,  or  II- 
LTBXA  proper,  also  called  Epibub  Nova,  ex- 
tended from  the  Drilo.  along  the  Adriatic,  to 
the  Ceraunian  mountains,  which  separated  it 
from  Bpinia  proper;  it  was  bounded  on  the 


B.  by  Macedonia.  It  thus  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  the  modem  A  Ibania.  Its  inhabitants 
were  subdued  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  they  recovered  their  independence.  At 
a  later  time  the  injury  whlcn  the  Roman 
trade  suffered  from  their  piracies  brought 
against  them  the  arms  of  the  republic  Their 
queen  Teuta  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  n.*\ 
S29.  The  Illyrians  were  again  conquered  by 
the  consul  Aemillus  Paulns,  819.  Their  king 
Gentius  formed  an  alliance  with  Perseuis 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome ;  but  he 
was  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Aniciue,  in 
the  same  year  as  Perseus,  108 ;  wherenpon 
Illyria,  as  well  as  Macedonia,  became  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Illyrian  tribes  were  all  more 
or  less  barbarous.  They  were  probably  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Ttiradans,  but  some 
Celu  were  mingled  with  them. 

ILUS  (-1),  son  of  Tros  and  CallirrhoS,  great- 
grandson  of  Dardanns ;  whence  he  is  called 
vardanideB.  He  was  the  flither  of  Laomedon 
and  the  grandfather  of  Priam.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  DC  the  founder  of  Ilion,  which  was 
also  called  Troy,  after  his  fkther. 

ILVA.    [ArruALiA.] 

ILVlTES  (-um).  a  people  In  Dguria,  S.  of 
the  Po,  in  the  modem  Mon(ferraL 

IMACHlRA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Sicily,  in  the 
Heraean  mountains. 

IMXUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  great  mountain 
range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms  which 
the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  used 
indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge. 
In  its  most  definite  application,  it  appears  to 
mean  the  W.  part  of  the  Himalaya^  between 
the  Paropamisus  and  the  Emodl  Montes ;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  some  great  chain,  ex- 
tending much  farther  to  the  rf .  and  dividing 
Scythia  into  2  parts— Scythia  intra  Imaum 
and  Scythia  extra  Imaum— it  must  either  be 
understood  to  mean  the  MouMour  or  Altai 
mountains,  or  else  some  imaginary  range, 
which  can  not  be  identified  with  any  actually 
existing  mountains. 

IMBROS  or  IMBRUS  (-1),  an  island  in  the 
N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea.  near  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  about  25  miles  in  circumference. 
Like  the  neighboring  island  of  Samothrace, 
it  was  one  of  the  ctiief  seats  of  the  worship 
oftheCabiri. 

iNlCHIS  (-Idis),  a  surname  of  lo,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus.  The  goddess  Isis  la 
also  called  Inaehit^  because  she  was  identified 
with  lo;  and  sometimes  Inachis  Is  used  as 
synonymous  with  an  Argive  or  Greek  wom- 
an.— inachidu  in  the  same  way  was  used  as 
a  name  of  Epaphus,  a  grandson  of  Inachus, 
and  also  of  Perseus,  because  he  was  bora  at 
Argos,  the  city  of  Inachus. 

InXCHUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  Phoronens  and  lo,  was 
the  first  king  of  Argos,  and  said  to  have  given 
his  name  to  the  river  Inachus.  Some  of  the 
ancients  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  inachus.— (2)  The  chief  river  in  Argolis, 
rising  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  receiving 
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near  Argoe  the  small  river  Charadnis,  and 
fklling  Into  the  Sinas  Argolicna  8^  of  Argoa. 

TNlRlMfl.    [AxMASiA.] 

INlROS  (-1),  son  of  PBamroltichna,  a  Liby- 
an, and  the  leader  of  a  revolt  of  the  Egyp- 
tians againi*t  the  Persians,  b.o.  4C1.  He  was 
at  first  sncceesful,  bat  was  eventually  defeat- 
ed by  the  Persians,  taken  priioner  and  cmci- 
fled,  460. 

INDIA  <-ae),  was  a  name  nsed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Ruroana,  much  aa  the  modem 
term  East  ItuUeSj  to  describe  the  whole  of 
the  S.B.  part  of  Asia,  indnding  the  8  jpenln- 
tulas  of  tUniumam^  and  of  SicrmaA,  Cochii^ 
CMna^  Stem,  and  JTotoMS,  and  also  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Indian  ArehipOago,  The  direct 
acquaintance  of  the  Western  nationn  with 
India  dates  firom  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes.  who  added  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire a  pan  or  its  N.W.  regions,  perhaps  only 
as  far  as  the  Indus,  certainly  not  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Punjab.  The  expedition  of  Al- 
xxAMDXB  into  India  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  countrv ;  but  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  only  extenaed  within 
Seinde  and  the  Pimjod,  as  for  as  the  river 
llTPnAsis,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the 
Indus,  and  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  The 
Greek  king  of  Syria,  Selencus  Nicator,  crossed 
the  HyphMiSj  and  made  war  with  the  Prasii, 
a  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Ganges,  to  whom  he  afterwards  sent  emliaa- 
sadors.  named  Megasthenes  and  Daimachus, 
who  lived  for  several  years  at  Palibothra, 
the  capital  of  the  Prasii,  and  had  thus  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  much  information  re- 
Bpecting  the  parts  of  ludia  about  the  Ganges. 
The  later  geographers  made  two  great  divis- 
ions of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Ganges,  and  are  called  India  intra  Qangem, 
and  India  extra  Gansem.  the  former  inclnd> 
ing  the  peniusula  of  Bindustan,  the  latter  the 
liurmeu  peninsula.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  aivlsion  of  the  people  of  Hindustan 
into  castes,  of  which  they  enumerate  7. 

INDICSTAB  or  INDlGSTBS  (-urn),  a 
people  in  the  N.B.  comer  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  close  upon  the  Pyrenees.  Their 
chief  town  was  Buporium. 

INDlCUS  OCfilNUS.  [EamnmciTJi 
Mabx.] 

IKDiGfiTES  <-nm),  the  name  of  those 
indigenous  gods  and  heroes  at  Rome  who 
once  lived  on  earth  as  mortals,  and  were 
worshiped  after  their  death  as  gods.  Thus 
AeneaB,  after  his  disappearance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kumicus.  became  a  deus  Indioes,  patsr 
IndigeSy  or  JupUer  Indicjes;  and  in  like  man- 
ner Koraulus  became  QuirinuSt  ^^^  Latinns 
JwpiUr  Latiaris, 

INDUS  (-1).  (1)  A  great  river  of  India, 
rising  in  the  table-land  of  Thibet^  and  flowing 
through  the  great  plain  of  the  Puniab  into 
the  Brythraeum  Mare  (Indian  Ocear^,  which 
it  enters  by  several  months.  The  ancient 
name  of  India  was  derived  fh)m  the  native 
name  of  the  Indus  (Sind). — (2)  A  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Phrvria,  and 
flowing  through  Caria  into  the  Meaiterrano- 
«n  opposite  to  Rhodes. 


INDUTIOMlRUS  or  INDUCIGMXRUS 
(-1),  one  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Trevlrt 
in  Gaul,  defeated  and  slain  by  Lablenus,  B.a 
54.    [CiKOBTomix.] 

INBSSA.    [Am(A,No.8.1 

INFfiRI  (-^^ram),  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Sttperi, 
or  the  gods  of  heaven.  But  the  word  In/eri 
la  also  frequently  need  to  designate  the  dead, 
and  therefore  comprises  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  world,  Doth  the  gods,  viz.,  Hades 
or  Pinto,  his  wife  Persephone  (Proserpine), 
the  Brinnyee  or  Furies,  etc.,  and  alao  as  the 
souls  of  departed  men. 

INFfiRUM  MARE.    [Btxubia.] 

INGABVONE&    CGEaxAMiA.] 

INGAUNI  (-5ram),  a  people  in  Lignria  on 
the  coast,  whose  chief  town  was  Auuuu  In- 

OAUBUM. 

In5  (-&8 ;  aer.  -5),  dangliter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  and  wife  of  Atnamas.    [Arn amas.] 

INOUS  (-1),  a  name  both  of  Melicertes  and 
of  Palaemon,  because  they  were  the  sons  of 
Ina 

INStl^BRES  (-Inm),  a  Gallic  people,  who 
crossed  the  Alpis  ana  settled  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Their  chief  town 
was  MicniOLANCM.  They  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  id  Punic  war. 

INTtMfiLlI  (-6ram),  a  people  in  Lignria 
on  the  coast,  wliose  chief  town  was  Ai^uii 
Intrm  KLinM. 

INTBRAHNA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several 


towns  in  Italy,  so  called  fhmi  their  lying 
between  8  streams.  (1)  (Ttrni)^  In  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a 


canal  flowing  into  this  river,  whence  its  in- 
habitants were  called  Interamnates  Kartes. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Tad- 
tns.— (2)  In  Latium,  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Casinns  with  the  Llris,  whence  its  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Interamnatss  Lirinates. 

INTERC  ATI  A  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Voccaei 
in  Hispania  Tarraconeusis,  on  the  road  from 
Asturlca  to  Caeearangusta. 

INTERNUM  MARE,  the  MfsdiUrransan 
Seta,  extending  on  the  W.  ft'om  the  Strait  of 
Hercules,  which  separated  it  fh>m  the  AU 
lantic,  to  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minoi 
on  the  B.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Mare  Internum  or  Intestinum;  by  the  Greeks 
h  iam  >ciAaTTa,  or  h  ivr6t  >c(AoTTa,  or,  more 
fully,  h  ivrot  'HpoxXei'Mv  vrnXAv  ^aXoTTo,  and 
by  Herodotus,  nd«  h  ^aXarra ;  and  fhnu  its 
washing  the  coasts  both  of  (Greece  and  Italy, 
it  was  also  called,  both  by  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Our  Sea  (h  tifieripa  ^aXoTT<&,  n  Ka^* 
hfiSs  bdXarrot  Mart  Nostrum),  The  term 
ifori  Mediterransum  is  not  need  by  the  beet 
classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Solinns. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  perceptible 
in  only  a  few  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
such  as  in  the  Syries  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  Adriatic,  etc  The  different  parte  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  called  by  diflTcrent 
names,  which  are  spoken  of  in  separate  ar 
Ucles. 

INUI  CA8TRUM.    [Castboti,  Na  1.1 
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15  (-upX  daughter  of  Inachns,  first  Idne 
of  Argos,  beloved  by  Zeaa  (Japiter),  ana 
inetamorphoaed.  throueta  fear  of  Hera  (Juoo) 
into  a  heifer.  The  goddess,  who  was  aware 
of  the  change,  placed  her  under  the  care  of 
hondred-evea  Arnis,  who  was,  however, 
alain  by  Hermes  (Mercnry)  at  the  comroand 
of  Zeus.  Hera  then  tormented  lo  with  a 
gad-flv,  and  drove  her  In  a  state  of  frenzy 
nrom  land  to  land,  until  at  length  she  found 
resi  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  re- 
covered her  original  form,  and  bore  a  son  to 
Zeus,  called  EpaphuB.  [Bpapbus.]  The  wan- 
derings of  lo  were  very  celebrated  In  antlq- 
uitT,  and  the  Bosporus  (i  «.  OX'/ord)  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  flrom  her  swimming 
across  it.  According  to  some  traditions,  lo 
married  Ariris  or  Telegonus.  king  of  Egypt, 
and  was  afterwards  identillea  with  the  ^yp- 
tian  goddess  Isis.  It  appears  that  Jo  was 
identical  with  the  moon ;  whence  she  is  rep- 
resented as  a  woman,  with  the  horns  of  a 
heifer. 

lOBlTES,  king  of  Lycla.    [BaLLnoPBOM.] 

lOL.    [Caesabsa,  Na  4.] 

XOLXUS  (-i),  son  of  Iphlcles  and  Antome- 
dnsa.  Iphlcles  was  the  half-brother  of  Hei^ 
coles,  and  lolaus  was  the  fitithful  companion 
and  charioteer  of  the  hero.  Hercules  sent 
him  to  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  his  sons  by 
the  daughters  of  Thespins;  but  he  returned 
to  the  hero  shortly  before  his  death,  and  was 
the  first  who  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
demigod.  lolaus  after  his  death  obtained 
permjjMlon  from  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Hercules.  He  slew  Enrystheus,  and 
then  returned  to  the  shades. 

lOLCUS  (-1),  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia 
In  Thessalv,  at  the  top  of  the  Pagosean  gulf, 
about  a  mile  flrom  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  Pelias  and 
Jason,  and  as  the  place  from  which  the  Argo- 
nauts sailed  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

iOLB  (-es),  daughter  of  Enrytus  of  Oecha- 
lia,  beloved  by  Hercules.  [Uaitocruts.]  After 
the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married  his  son 
Hyllus. 

t(>N  (-dnis),  the  fiibulous  ancestor  of  the 
lonians,  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  or  of 
Apollo  and  Creusa,  grandson  of  Helen.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  he  reigned  in 
AtUca.  ^ 

l^UlA  (-ae)  and  IONIS  (4dis)  (Homan 
Hiet),  a  district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
linor,  so  called  from  the  Ionian  Greeks  who 
colonized  it  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  dis- 
tinct historical  records.  The  mythiciil  ac- 
count of  "  the  great  Icmlc  migration  '*  relates 
that  In  conseauence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  sons  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  about 
the  succession  to  his  government,  his  yonnger 
sons,  Neleus  and  Androclus,  crossed  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea  In  search  of  a  new  home,  140  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  B.a  1044.  In  the 
historical  tiroes  we  find  19  great  cities  on  the 
above-named  coast  claiming  to  be  of  Ionic 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  confederacy. 
The  district  they  possessed  formed  a  narrow 
strip  of  coAst,  extending  between,  and  some- 
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what  beyond,  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Mean- 
der on  the  8.  and  Hermns  on  the  N.  The 
names  of  the  12  cities,  going  from  S.  to  N., 
were  Milktus.  Myos,  PaiKNB,  Sajios  (city 
and  island),  Kpoescs,  Colopuon,  Lbbkdus, 
Tcos,  Ebytukar,  Chios  (city  and  island). 
Clazomknab.  and  Puooaba;  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay  within  this  district,  but 
was  of  Aeollc  origin,  was  afterwards  (about 
B.o.  700)  added  to  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
The  common  sanctuary  of  the  league  was  the 
Panlonium,  a  sanctuary  of  Pos<ndon  (Nep- 
tune), on  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite 
to  Samoa ;  and  here  was  held  the  great  na- 
tional assembly  of  the  confederacy,  called 
Panionia.  At  an  early  nerlod  these  cltie« 
attained  a  high  degree  or  prosperity.  They 
were  first  conquered  by  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia;  a  second  time  by  Harpagus,  the  gen- 
eral of  Cyrus,  d.o.  540 ;  and  having  revolted 
nt>m  the  Persians,  they  were  reconquered  by 
the  latter,  40d.  In  no  country  Inhabited  by 
the  Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the 
refinements  of  clvlllxaUon,  the  arts,  and  lit- 
erature more  hlffhly  cultivated  than  in  loula. 
Out  of  the  long  list  of  the  authors  and  artbts 
of  Ionia,  we  may  mention  the  poets  Mlmner- 
mus  of  Colophon  jimd  Anacreon  of  Teos ; 
the  philosophers,  Tnales  of  Miletus,  and  An- 
axagoras  of  Clazomenae ;  the  early  annalists, 
Cadmus  and  Hecataeus  of  Miletus ;  and  the 
painters,  ZeuxK  Apelles,  and  Parrhaslus. 
The  Important  place  which  some  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  is  attested  bv  the  Acts  (J  the 
ApotitUSf  and  by  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Epheslans  and  ox  St.  John  to  the  7 
churches  of  Asia. 

IOnIDM  mare,  the  sea  between  Italy 
and  Greece  S.  of  the  Adriatic,  beginning  on 
the  W.  at  Hydruntum  in  Calabria,  and  on  the 
E.  at  Oricus  In  Epims,  or  at  the  Cerauniau 
mountains.  In  more  ancient  times  the 
Adriatic  was  called  the  Ionian  gulf;  while 
at  a  later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  Itself  was 
Included  In  the  Adriatic  In  Its  widest  sig- 
nification the  Ionium  Mare  Included  the  Mare 
Siculunif  Cretieumt  and  learium.  Its  name 
was  usually  derived  by  the  ancients  from  the 
wanderlnes  of  lo,  but  It  was  more  probably 
BO  called  from  the  Ionian  colonies  wnlch  set- 
tled in  Cephallenia  and  the  other  Islands  ofi 
the  W.  coasts  of  Greece. 

IOPHON  (-ontls),  son  of  Sophocles  by 
Nicostrate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet. 
For  the  celebrated  story  of  his  undutlful 
charge  against  his  father,  see  Sopuoolbs. 

IPHlAS  (-ftdis).  i.  e.  Evodne,  a  daughter  of 
Iphis,  and  wife  ofCapanens. 

TPHTCLES  (.Is)  or  IPHICLUS  (-j).  (1) 
Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmeno  of  Thebes, 
was  one  night  younfi[er  than  his  half-brother 
Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Antome- 
dnsa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  lolans,  and  after- 
wards to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Creou. — 
(2)  Son  of  Phylacns  of  Cephalus.  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  celebrated  for  his  swiftness 
In  running. 

IPHICRATES,  a  famous  Athenian  general, 
son  of  a  shoemaker.  Introduced  into  the 
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Athenian  army  the  peltastae  or  targeteere, 
a  body  of  troops  poseening,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  advantages  of  heaA'j  and  light 
armed  forces.  This  he  effected  by  snbeti lut- 
ing a  small  target  for  the  heavy  shield,  adopt- 
ing a  longer  sword  and  spear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mall  by  a  linen  corslet.  At 
the  head  of  his  tarveteers  ho  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed  a  Spartan  mora,  in  d.o.  89S. 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated 
throagbont  Greece.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cotya,  king  of  Thrace,  and  died  shortly 
before  848. 

IPHlOCNiA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clytaemnestra.  according  to  the 
common  tradition ;  bat  danshter  of  Thesens 
and  Helena,  according  to  ouiers.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  Agamemnon  having  once  killed  a 
hart  in  the  grove  of  Artemu  (Diana),  the 
goddess  in  anger  prodnced  a  calm  which 

Erevented  the  Greek  fleet  in  Anlis  (h>m  sail- 
ig  against  Troy.  Upon  the  advice  of  the 
seer  Calchas,  Agamemnon  proceeded  to  sac- 
rifice Iphigenia,  in  order  to  appease  the  god- 
dess ;  one  Artemis  pnt  a  hart  in  her  place, 
and  canrted  her  to  Tanris.  where  she  became 
the  priaatess  of  the  goddess.  Here  she  aft- 
erward* saved  her  brother  Orestes,  when  he 
was  on  *he  point  of  being  sacrificed  to  Arte- 


mis, and  fled  with  him  to  Greece,  carrying 
off  the  statue  of  Artemis.  Iphigenia  was  wor- 
t^hiped  both  in  Athens  and  Sparta ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  she  was  originally  the  same  as 
Artemis  herselfl 

IPHIMfiDiA  (-ae)  or  IPHlMfiDB  (-es),  wife 
of  Aloens,  became  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the 
mother  or  Aloldae,  Otos,  and  Sphialtes. 

IPHI8  (-Idis).  (1)  A  yonth  in  love  with 
Anaxarete.  lAvAXAmrne.]  — (2)  A  Cretan 
girl,  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  and  being  be- 
trothed to  lauthe,  was  metamorphoeed  by 
Isis  into  a  youth. 

TPHITUS  (-!}.  a)  Son  of  Eurytus  of  Oe- 
chalia,  one  or  the  Argonauts,  afterwards 
killed  by  Hercules.  LHaaonuts.]— (2)  King 
of  Elis,  who  restored  the  Olympic  games,  auu 
instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war  during  tlieir 
celebration,  n.a  S84. 

IPSUS  (-1),  a  small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  An- 
tignniLB  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Selencus 
and  Lysimacbus,  b.o.  801. 

lUA  (-ae),  a  mountain  fortress  in  Mesee- 
nia,  memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristo- 
roenes  defended  himself  for  11  years  against 
the  Spartans.  Its  capture  by  the  Spartans  Iq 
B.0. 068  put  an  end  to  the  2a  Hesseuian  war. 


SNcrifloe  of  IphigMia.    (From  «  Palnttog  at  Pompdl.) 
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IRSNB  (-€8),  called  PAX  (-ids)  by  the 
RomanSy  the  goddess  of  pence,  was,  according 
to  Uesiod,  a  diiaghter  of  Zeos  and  Themis, 
and  one  of  the  Uorae.  [Horae.]  She  was 
worshiped  at  Athens  and  Konie ;  and  in  the 
Mtter  cjtv  a  magnificent  temple  was  ballt  to 
her  bjT  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is  reo- 
riented on  coins  as  a  yoathfal  female,  hold- 
ing in  her  left  arm  a  comncopin,  and  in  her 
ri^ht  hand  an  olive  branch  or  the  staff  of 
Mercnry. 

IRIS  (-is  or  Idls).  (1)  Dnnghter  of  Thaa- 
roas  (whence  she  is  called  ThawnMuUias)  and 
of  Klectra,  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  In  the 
Iliad  she  appears  as  the  messenger  of  the 
eods ;  bat  in  the  Od vseey,  Hermes  (Mercury) 
Is  the  me^iieneer  of  the  guds,  and  Iris  is  never 
mentioned.  Iris  was  originally  the  personi- 
fication of  the  rainbow,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  goda.  In  the 
earlier  poets  Iris  api)ears  as  a  virgin  god- 
dess; but  in  the  later  rhe  is  the  wife  ofZe- 
phynis,  and  the  mother  of  Broe  (Amor). 
Iris  \a  represented  in  worlcs  of  art  drestied  in 
a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to 
her  shoulders,  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in 
her  left  band,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a 
pitcher. — (2)  {YethU-Irmak),  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Anti-Taums,  and  flowing;  through  Pon- 
tns  into  the  Sinus  Amisenus  ki  the  fiuxlne. 

IS  {Hit),  a  city  ia  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia, 
8  days*  Journey  from  Babylon,  ou  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  upon  a  little 
river  of  the  same  name.  In  its  neighborhood 
were  the  springs  of  asphaltus,  fVom  which 
was  obtained  the  bitumen  that  was  used,  in- 
stead of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

ISAEUS  (-i),  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
was  bom  at  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Athens  at 
an  early  aee.  He  wrote  Judicial  orations  for 
others,  and  established  a  rhetorical  school  at 
Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to 
have  been  his  pnpiL  He  lived  between  b.o. 
4S0  and  348.  Eleven  of  his  orations  are  ex- 
tant, all  relating  to  questions  of  inheritance: 
they  afford  considerable  information  respect- 
ing this  branch  of  the  Attic  law. 

ISlRA  (-ae:  /s^s),  a  river  in  Gallia  Nai^ 
bonensis.  descending  flrom  the  Graian  Alps, 
and  flowing  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valentia. 

ISAURIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taurus,  between  Pisidia 
and  Cilicia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Isauri, 
were  daring  robbers.  They  vrere  defeated  by 
the  Roman  consul,  L.  Serviiius,  in  B.a  76,  who 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  of  Isan- 
ricus. 

ISIONDA  (ae),  a  city  of  Pisidia  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Termeasus. 

ISIS  (.is,  Idi^  or  Idos),  one  of  the  chief 
Egyptian  divinities,  wife  of  Osiris  and  moth- 
er of  Horns.  She  was  originally  the  goddess 
of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  of  the  moon. 
The  Greeks  identified  her  both  with  Demetcr 
(Ceres)  and  with  lo.  [lo..]  Her  worship 
was  introduced  into  Rome  towards  the  end 
of  the  republic,  and  became  very  popular 
among  the  Romans  under  the  empire.    The 


most  important  temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  whence  she  was  call- 
ed leis  Campensis.  The  priests  and  servants 
of  the  goddess  wore  linen  garments,  whence 
she  herself  is  called  lAnigera, 
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ISMXRUS  (-{)  or  ISMlRA  (-orum),  a  town 
in  Thrace,  near  Marou&i,  situated  on  a  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name,  which  produced  excel- 
lent wine.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as 
a  town  of  the  Cicones.  The  poeu  frequently 
n^ie  the  adjective  l^maritM  as  equivalent  to 
Thracian. 

ISMENB  (-es),  daughter  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  sister  of  Antigone. 

ISMENUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia, 
rising  in  Mount  Cithaeron,  flowing  through 
Thebes,  and  falling  into  the  lake  Hylica. 
The  brook  Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Theban 
story,  flowed  into  the  Ivmeuns.  From  this 
river  Apollo  was  called  IsmeniuB, 

ISOCRATBS  (-Is),  one  of  the  10  Attic  ora- 
tors, was  born  at  Athens  n.o.  434,  and  received 
a  careftil  education.  Among  his  teachers 
were  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Socrates.  He 
first  taught  rhetoric  in  Chios,  and  afterwards 
at  Athens.  At  the  latter  place  he  met  with 
great  success,  and  gradual iv  acquired  a  large 
fortune  by  his  profei»sion.  ile  had  100  pupils, 
every  one  of  whom  paid  him  1000  drachmae. 
He  also  derived  a  large  Income  from  the  ora- 
tions which  he  wrote  for  others;  but  being 
naturally  timid;  and  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
he  did  not  come  forward  as  a  public  speaker 
himself.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  coun- 
try; and  accordingly,  when  the  battlo  of 
Chaeronea  had  dest roved  the  Inst  hopes  of 
freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  D.a  838,  at 
the  age  of  98.  He  took  great  pains  with  the 
composition  of  his  orations,  but  his  style  is 
artiticial.  Twenty-one  of  his  orations  have 
come  down  to  us :  of  these  the  most  celebra- 
ted is  the  Panegyric  oration,  in  which  he 
fihows  what  services  Athens  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  every  period  of  her  history. 

ISSA  (-ae:  Ltssa),  a  small  island  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  trom  Issa.  daughter  of  Macereus  of 
Lesbos,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo.  The 
island  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  sail- 
ors, whose  barks  {Umoa  laaaei)  were  much 
prized. 

ISSEDONES  (-nm),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Great  Tarttiry^  near  the  Massagetae,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  manners.    They  are 
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represfented  as  exteudlng  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Serica. 

ISSICUS  SINUS,    nsscs.] 

ISSUS  <-i),  a  city  in  the  8.E.  extremitr  of 
Ciiicia,  iMur  the  head  of  the  losicus  Sluas 
(GhJ/  of  Itkenderoon),  and  at  the  N.  foot  of 
the  pa»  of  MooQt  Ainaiin?, called  the  Syrian 
Outee;  memorable  for  the  great  battle  in 
which  Alexander  defeated  Darhm  Codoman- 
nn9  (aa  833),  which  was  fouj;Ut  in  a  narrow 
valley  near  the  town. 


1^%! 


and  Tarentom  on  the  £.  After 
the  Romans  had  conoaered  Tareutnm  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  peuinsala,  about  b.o.  272, 
the  name  Italia  had  a  still  farther  extension 
f;{\en  to  it  It  then  siguifled  the  whole  coim> 
try  subject  to  the  Romans,  from  the  Sidliau 
nraits  as  far  N.  as  the  Amns  and  the  Rabico. 
The  country  N.  of  these  rivers  continued  to 
be  called  Gallia  Cisalpina  aod  Lignria  duwn 
to  the  end  of  the  renublic  Au^ni^^ns  wad 
the  first  who  exieudea  ttie  name  of  Italia  so 


DkttU  of  Imo*.    (From  •  Mosaic  at  Poaip«ii.) 


ISTABVONES.    [QnuANiA.] 

ISTER.    [Dakuiiids.] 

ISTRiA  or  HISTRlA  (-ae),  A  peninsula  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  separated 
from  Venetia  by  the  river  Timavns.  and  from 
lllyricum  by  the  river  Arsia.  Its  Inhabitants, 
the  IsTBi  or  Uisriti,  were  a  warlike  Illvrian 
race,  who  carried  on  several  wars  witii  the 
Romans,  till  their  final  subjugation  by  the 
consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  ii.a  IT7.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Truoxstr  and  Pola. 

ISTR5P0L1S  (-Is),  I8TR0S  or  ISTRiA 
(-ae),  a  town  In  Lower  Moesia,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  a  colony  from  Mi- 
letus. 

iTiUA  and  iTiLlA  (-ae)  signified,  from 
the  time  of  Auguslni*.  the  country  8.  of  the 
Ali>s,  which  we  call  Itaty.  The  name  Italia 
was  originally  used  to  indicate  a  much  more 
limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of  tlie  an- 
cients derived  the  name  from  an  ancient 
kins,  Italus :  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
lUiliOj  or  VitalitL,  as  it  was  also  called,  was 
ihe  land  of  the  Itali,  Vitali,  Vitelli,  or  Vituli, 
'au  ancient  race,  who  are  better  known  under 
the  name  of  SieHli,  This  race  was  widely 
spread  over  the  8.  half  of  the  peninsula,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  bonnded  on  the  N. 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Mount  Gar^anns  on  the 
E.  to  Terraciua  on  the  W.  The  Greeks  were 
l«^norant  of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name. 
According  to  them  Italia  was  originally  only 
the  8.-most  part  of  what  wo."  nfler^'ards  called 
Bruttium,  and  was  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  a 
line  drawn  fbun  the  Lnmeiir  to  the  Scylletic 
Bulf.     They  afierwardtt  t  xttuuled  the  name 


as  to  comprehend  the  country  from  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  to  Pola  in  Istrla,  both  inclusive. 
Besides  Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  vor 
rious  other  names,  especmlly  by  the  poets. 
Thesie  were  IIksprbia,  a  name  whicn  the 
Greeks  gave  to  It,  because  it  lay  to  the  W,  of 
Greece,  or  HFrspKBiA  Magna,  to  distinguish 
it  trom  Spain  [Hrrprkia],  and  Satubmia^  be- 
cause Saturn  wos  said  to  have  once  reigned  in 
Latium.  The  names  ofseparate  parts  of  Italy 
were  olso  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  whole 
country.  Tnns  it  was  called  Oenotkia,  orig- 
inally the  loud  of  the  Oenotri,  In  the  coun- 
try afterwards  called  Bruttium  and  Lncanla ; 
Ausomia,  or  Opioa  or  Opioia,  originally  the 
land  of  the  Ausones  or  Ausonii,  Opici  or 
Oscl.  on  the  W.  coast.  In  the  country  after- 
wards called  Campania ;  Tysshenia,  proper- 
ly the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni,  also  on  the  W. 
coast,  N.  of  Ansonia  or  Opica,  and  more  espe- 
cially In  the  country  afterwards  called  Etru- 
ria ;  Iapvoia,  properly  the  land  of  the  lapy- 
ges,  on  the  E.  coast,  iu  the  country  afterwaras 
called  Calabria;  and  Ombkioa,  the  laud  of 
the  UmbrI,  on  the  E.  coast,  alongside  of  Btm- 
ria.  Italy  was  never  inhabited  by  one  sinsrle 
race.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  diflfer- 
eut  races,  who  had  migrated  into  the  conn- 
try  at  a  very  early  period.  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  were  Pelasgians  or  Oenotrians.  a 
branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  origiuaily 
Inhabited  Greece  ond  the  coasts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. They  were  also  called  Aborigines  and 
Sicull,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
the  same  as  the  Vital!  or  Itali.  At  the  time 
when  Roman  history  begins,  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  fiillowlng  races.    From  tht 
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month  of  the  Tiber,  between  its  right  bank 
and  the  sea,  dwelt  the  EtroBcans,  who  ex- 
tended as  far  N.  as  the  Alps.  Aloneside  of 
these,  between  the  left  bauK  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Adriatic,  dwelt  the  Umbrians.  To  the  S. 
of  the  Etruscans  were  the  Sacrnui.  Cascl,  or 
Prisci,  Oscan  tribes,  who  had  lieeu  ariven  ont 
of  the  mountains  by  the  Sabines,  had  over- 
come the  PelasfHan  tribes  of  the  Sicnli,  Ab- 
origines, or  Latins,  and,  nniting  with  these 
conquered  people,  bad  fonnea  the  people 
called  Prisci  Latinl,  snbseqnently  simply 
LatinL  S.  of  these  again,  as  fhr  as  the  river 
Lans,  were  the  Oplc^  who  were  also  called 
Ansones  or  Annmci,  and  to  whom  the  Yolsci, 
Sidiclul,  Saticull,  and  Aequi.  also  belonged. 
The  S.  of  the  penlnsnla  was  inhabited  by  the 
Oenotrians,  who  were  subsequently  driven 
into  the  interior  by  the  numerous  Greek  col- 
onies founded  along  the  coasts.  S.  of  the 
Umbrians,  extending  as  tar  as  Mount  Garga- 
nns,  dwelt  the  various  Sabellian  or  Sabine 
tribeS)  the  Sabines  proper,  the  Pelignl,  MarsI, 
Harrucini,  Veif>t{ui,  and  Uemicl,  from  which 
tribes  the  warlike  race  of  the  Saronites  sul)- 
sequently  spnins;.  From  Moant  Garganus  to 
the  8.E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  c<mu- 
try  was  inhabited  by  the  Dauulnns  or  Apu- 
lians,  Peucetii,  Messupii,  and  Sallentini.  An 
account  of  these  people  is  given  in  separate 
Articles.  They  were  all  even tn ally  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  following  wore  the  chief  divi- 
sions of  Italy,  an  account  of  which  is  also 
given  in  separate  articles:  I.  Uppkb  Italy, 
which  extended  fh>m  the  Alps  to  the  rivers 
Macm  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  B.  It 
comprehended,  1,  Ligubia  :  fi,  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina;  8,  Vbnktia,  including  Camia;  4,  Is- 
TuiA.  II.  Ckntxal  Italy,  sometimes  called 
Italia  Pbopbia  (a  term  not  used  by  the  an- 
cients), to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina 
or  Upper  Italy,  and  Magna  Graecia  or  Lower 
Italy,  extended  fh)m  the  rivers  Macra  on  the 
W.  and  Rubico  on  the  K  to  the  rivers  Silarus 
on  the  W.  and  Prento  on  the  B.  It  compre- 
hended, 1,  Etbubia  ;  2,Umbbia  ;  8,  Piormum  , 
4.  Sammicm,  including  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bini,  Vestini,  Marruciui,  Marsl,  Pelignl,  etc ; 
6,  Latum;  0,Campamia.  III.  Lowbb  Italy, 
or  Maona  Gbakcia.  included  the  remaining 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  rivers  Silarns 
and  Frento.  It  comprehended,  1,  Apulia,  in- 
dnding  Calabria ;  2,  Luoaxia  ;  8,  Bbuttium. 
—Augustus  divided  Italy  into  the  following 
It  Regiones:  1,  Latium  and  Campania;  2, 
The  land  of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria ; 
8.  Lncanla  and  Bruttlum :  4,  The  land  of  the 
FrentMii.  Marmcini,  Pelignl,  Marsi,  Vestini, 
and  Sablnl.  together  with  Samnlum ;  6,  Pi- 
cennm ;  0,  XTmbria  and  the  district  of  Anmi- 
nnm,  in  what  was  formerly  called  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina ;  7,  Etruria ;  8,  Gallia  CIspadana ;  9, 
Liguria ;  10.  The  £.  part  of  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  Venetla,  Camia,  and  Istria ;  11,  The  W. 
part  of  Gallia  Transpadana. 

ITXLlCA.  (1)  A  town  in  HIspanIa  Bnetl- 
ca.  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Baetli*,  N.W.  of 
HuMDalis,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  in  the 
Sd  Panic  war,  who  settled  here  some  of  his 
Teterans.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  em- 
M8 


perors  TnOftQ  And  Hadrian.— ^2)  The  name 
given  to  Corflnium  by  the  Italian  Socli  dur- 
ing their  war  with  Rome.    [CoBrmiDM.] 

ITXLICUS  SILIUS.    [Siucs.] 

ITiLUS.    [Italia.] 

ITHXCA  <-ae),  a  small  island  In  the  Ionian 
sea,  otr  the  coast  of  Epirus,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Ulysses.  It  Is  about  19  miles 
long,  and  4  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  di- 
vided into  9  parts,  which  are  connected  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
across.  In  each  of  these  parts  there  is  a 
mountain  ridge  of  considerable  height ;  the 
one  in  the  N.  called  NeritunuRnd  the  one  In 
the  S.  Nelum,  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the  resi- 
dence of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a  precipi- 
tous, conical  hill,  now  called  AetOj  or  "eagle's 
cliir,^'  occupying  the  whole  breadth  or  the 
isthmus  mentioned  above.  Ithaca  is  now 
one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

iTIlOMfi  (-es),  a  strong  fortress  In  Messe- 
nia.  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  afterwards  formed  the  citadel  of  the 
town  of  Messene.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spap 
tans,  11.  o.  788,  at  the  end  of  the  8d  Messenlan 
war,  and  again  in  456,  at  the  end  of  the  3d 
Messenlan  war. 

ITIUS  PORTUS,  a  harbor  of  the  Morlui, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Gaul,  trom  which  Caesar 
set  sail  for  Britain,  probably  Vi$aant,  or  WiU 
Sana,  near  Calais. 

ITON.    [Itomia.] 

ItONXA  (-ae),  ItONXAS  (-idls),  or  It5- 
NIS  (-idis),  a  surname  of  Athena  (Minerva), 
derived  from  the  town  of  Iton,  in  the  S.  of 
PhtMotis  In  Thessaly.  Here  the  goddess  had 
a  celebrated  sanctuary,  and  hence  Is  called 
IneolaJtoni, 

iTttRAEA  or  ITTRAEA,  a  district  on  the 
N.E.  borders  of  Palestine,  inhabited  by  an 
Arabian  people  of  warlike  and  predatory 
habits.  Augustus  gave  Ituraeo,  which  had 
been  hitherto  ruled  by  Its  native  princes,  to 
the  fiimily  of  Herod.  During  the  ministry 
of  our  Sovionr  it  was  governed  by  Philip, 
the  brother  of  Herod  Antlpas,  as  tetrarch. 

ITYS.    [TBBBrs.] 

ItTLIS  (-Idis),  the  chief  town  in  Ceofl ;  the 
birthplace  of  Simonldes.    CCsos.] 

ItTLUS.  (1)  Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  called 
Ascanius.  [Asoamiub.]  —  (2)  Eldest  son  of 
Ascanlns,  who  claimed  the  government  of 
Latium,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his 
brother  Sllvins. 

IXK^N  (-dnls),  king  of  the  Laplthae,  son 
of  Phlegyas.  and  the  rather  of  Plriihons.  He 
treacherously  murdered  his  father-in-law,  to 

.-    .     .    jj  proin- 

'  him  of 


avoid  paying  the  bridal  gifts  he  had  prom- 
ised, and  when  no  one  won  Id  purify  him  of 
this  treacherous  murder,  Zeus  (Joplter)  car- 


ried him  up  to  heaven,  and  there  pufifled  him. 
But  Ixion  was  ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the 
gitds,  and  attempted  to  win  the  love  of  Hera 
(Juno).  Zens  thereupon  created  a  phantom 
resembling  Hera,  ana  by  It  Ixion  became  the 
father  of  a  Centaur.  [Ckwtaubl]  Ixion  was 
fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  ingratl' 
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IUmum,  from  the  Stadium  of  Mommo. 


tade.    His  hands  and  feet  were  chained  hj  {     IXTONXDBS  (-ae),  1  «.  Piiithons,  the  i 
Hermes  (Mercnry)  to  a  wheel,  which  is  raid  |  of  Ldon.— The  Centaurs  are  also  called  /«<- 


to  have  rolled  peipetually  in  the  air. 


I  onidae. 


J. 


JACCETlNI  (-dmni),  a  people  in  HIspania 
TarrnconeDsis  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ibenis. 

JANA.    [Janxjs.] 

jXNiCttLUM.    [RovA.] 

JiNUS  (-ij  and  JXNA  (-ae),  a  pair  of  an- 
cient Latin  aivioities,  who  were  worshiped 


JtBOS.    (From  a  CoIb  of  S«z.  Pompdu,  Ia  Ute  British 


as  the  snn  and  moon.  The  names  Janua  and 
Jana  are  only  other  forms  otDianus  and  Di- 
anOf  which  words  contain  the  same  root  as 
dies^  day.  Janns  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  Koman  religion.  He  presided  oyer  the 
beginning  of  every  thing,  and  was  therefore 
alwnjrs  invoked  first  in  every  undertaking, 


even  before  Jupiter.  He  opened  the  year  and 
the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  was  called  after  him.  He  was  the  porter 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  surnames 
PattUcta  or  PattUeitUt  the  "opener,"  and 
Clusius  or   CZtmritis,  the   "shutter."    On 


earth  also  ho  was  the  guardian  deity  of  gates, 
and  hence  is  commonly  represented  with  8 
heads,  because  every  door  looks  8  ways  {Ja- 


ntM  bi/rofui).  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  4  heads  (Janus  quadrifrons)^  because  he 
presided  over  the  4  seasons.  At  Rome,  Nn- 
ma  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to  Janna  the 


Taipl*  of  JaiuH  eloMd,on  mCofn  of  Itaow 
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covered  passage  bearing  his  name,  which  was 
opeDed  m  times  of  war,  and  closed  in  times 
or  peace.  This  passage  is  commonlT,  but  er- 
roneonslj,  called  a  temple.  It  stooa  cl<^e  by 
the  fomm.  It  appears  to  have  been  left  open 
in  war  to  indicate  s^bolically  that  the  god 
had  gone  ont  to  assist  the  Roman  warriurs, 
and  to  have  been  shnt  in  time  of  peace  that 
the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the  city,  might  not 
escape.  On  new-year's  day,  which  was  the 
prjudpal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave 
presents  to  one  another,  consisting  of  sweet- 
meats and  copper  coins,  showing  on  one  side 
the  double  head  of  Janns  and  on  the  other  a 
ship.  The  general  name  for  these  presents 
wassfrenoe. 

JisON  (-Anis).  (1)  Son  of  Aeson,  and  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  His  fa- 
ther, Aeson,  who  reigned  at  lolcns  in  Thes- 
saly,  was  deprived  uf  the  kingdom  by  his 
half-brother  Pelias,  who  attempted  to  take 
the  life  of  the  infant  Jason.  .He  was  saved 
by  his  friends,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Centaur  Chiron.  When  he  had  gro>vn  up 
he  came  to  lolcns,  and  demanded  the  king- 
dom, which  Pelias  promised  to  surrender  to 
him,  provided  he  brought  the  golden  fleece, 
whicli  was  in  the  possession  of  king  Aeates 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an  e  vor-watch- 
fal  dmgon.  Jason  willingly  undertook  the 
enterprifie,  and  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  heroes  of  Greece.  He 
obtained  the  fleece  with  the  assistance  of 
Medea,  whom  he  made  his  wife,  and  along 
with  whom  he  returned  to  lolcns.  The  his- 
tory of  his  exploits  on  this  enterprise  is  re- 
lated elsewhere.  [Asqonautar.]  In  order 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  slain  by  Pelias  during  his  absence,  Me- 
dea, at  the  Institution  ofjason,  persuaded 
the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cnt  their  father  to 
pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  restore  him 
to  youth  and  vigor,  as  she  had  before  changed 
a  ram  into  a  lamb,  by  boiling  the  ram  in  a 
caldron.  Pelias  thus  perished  mlserablv; 
and  his  son  Acastus  expelled  Jason  and  Me- 
dea from  lolcns.  They  then  went  to  Corinth, 
where  they  lived  happily  for  several  years, 
imtil  Jason  deserted  Medea,  in  order  to  m:j^- 
ry  Glauce  or  Crenaa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the 
king  of  the  country.  Medea  fearfhlly  re- 
venged this  insult  She  sent  Glance  a  poi- 
soned garment,  which  bnmed  her  to  death 
when  she  pat  It  on.  Creon  likewise  perished 
in  the  flames.  Medea  also  killed  her  children 
by  Jason,  and  then  fled  to  Athens  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  The  death  of 
Jason  Is  related  variously.  According  to 
some,  he  made  away  with  himself  from  f^et; 
according  to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the 
poop  of  the  ship  Ai^go.  which  fell  upon  him 
as  he  was  lying  under  it.— (2)  Tyrant  of  Phe- 
rae,  was  elected  Tagns  or  generalissimo  of 
Thessaly,  B.a  874.  He  possessed  great  pow- 
er, and  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greeoe, 
but  he  was  assassinated  in  870. 

JAXARTBS  (-is:  Syr  or  SyhowC^^  a  great 
river  of  Central  Asia,  flowing  N.W.  into  the 
Sea  <ifAral:  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  fall 
into  the  N.  tide  of  the  Caspian,  not  distin- 
gaishiiigbetw«anthe2Ma0.  ItdiTided Sog- 


diana  from  Scythia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

JERICHO  or  HlfiRlCHUS.  a  citv  of  the 
Oanaanites,  in  a  plain  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Jordan,  near  its  mouth,  destroyed  by  Joshna, 
but  afterwards  rebuilt. 

JERtSlLfiM  or  HISROSOLTMA  (-dmm), 
the  capital  of  Palestine,  in  Asia.  It  was  orig- 
inally the  chief  city  of  the  Jebnsites,  a  Ca- 
uaanitlsh  tribe,  but  was  taken  by  David  in 
B.o.  1060,  and  was  made  by  him  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  under  Rehoboam,  It  remained 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king  of  Babvlon.  u.a  668.  In  686  the 
Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted  by  Cy- 
rus to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
about  24  years.  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Jemsalem  was  subject  first  to 
the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria ;  bnt  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Antlochns  IV.  Bplph- 
anes  to  root  out  the  national  religion,  the 
Jews  rose  in  rebellion  under  the  Maccabees, 
and  eventually  sncceeded  in  establishing  their 
independence.  Jerusalem  now  became  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  governed  bv 
the  Maccabees.  Respecting  the  history  of 
this  kincrdom,  see  Palasstima.  In  jud.  70 
the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans 
was  put  down,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
TItas,  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  and 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  consequence  of 
a  new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  emperor  Hadri- 
an resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  their 
national  and  religious  peculiarities ;  and,  as 
one  means  to  this  end,  be  established  a  new 
Roman  colonv  on  the  ground  where  Jemsa- 
lem had  stood,  by  the  name  of  Axlia  Captto- 
UNA,  and  built  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jemsalem, 
A.n.  186b  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire  restored 
to  Jemsalem  its  sacred  character.  Jemsalem 
stands  due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at 
the  distance  of  about  20  miles  (in  a  straight 
line),  and  abont  86  miles  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  an  elevated  platform,  divided  bv  a 
series  of  valleys  firom  hills  which  surronna  it 
on  every  side.  This  platform  has  a  general 
slope  fi'om  W.  to  R,  its  highest  point  being 
the  summit  of  Mount  ZIon,  in  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner of  the  dty,  on  which  stood  the  original 
»•  city  of  David."  The  S.B.  part  of  the  platn 
form  is  occupied  by  the  hiu  called  Horiah, 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  B.  part 
by  the  hill  called  Acra ;  but  these  two  sum- 
mits are  now  hardly  distinguishable  firom  the 
general  surface  of  the  plauorm,  probably  on 
account  of  the  gradual  fllling  up  of  the  val- 
leys between.  The  height  or  Mount  Zion  la 
8K5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  abvoat  800  feet  above  the  valley 
below. 

JOCASTii  (-5S)  or  JQCASTA  (-ae),  caUed 
SPfCASTfi  (-es)  in  fiomer,  wife  of  Lalos, 
and  mother  of  Oedipus.    [Oabxpual 

JOPPfi  (-fo),  JOPPA  (^:  a  T.  Japhoc 
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J<z/a),  an  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palestine, 
lying  8.  of  the  bunudary  between  Judaea  and 
baroaria. 

JORDXN&S  (-is :  Jitrdan\  a  river  of  Pales- 
tine, rising  at  tlie  8.  foot  of  Mount  Uermon 
(tlie  S.-moBt  part  of  Anii-Libauns),  flowinj; 
8.  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Lake  of  Tiberias), 
and  thence  into  the  lake  Asphaltites  {Dead 
&a),  where  it  is  finally  lost 

JOsEPHUS,  FLiVlUS  ( i),  the  Jewish 
historian,  bom  nt  Jerusalem,  a.d.  37,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews  in  their  re- 
Tolt  against  the  Romans.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Vespasian,  who  spared  his  life 
through  the  intercession  of  Titus.  Joeephns 
thereupon  assumed  the  character  of  a  proph- 
et, and  predicted  to  Vespa^^ian  that  the  em- 
J)ire  should  one  dny  be  his  and  his  son's. 
Tosephus  Avas  present  with  Titus  at  ihc  sie;:o 
of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  aocompnnied 
him  to  Rome.  He  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  from  Vespasian,  and  was  treated 
with  great  favor  by  this  emperor,  and  by  his 
sncces8or8,Titii8  and  Domitian.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Flavins,  as  a  dependent  of  the 
Flavian  family,  npd  died  about  a.d.  100.— 
The  works  of  Jutephus  are  written  in  Oreek. 
The  most  Important,  entitled  JewUh  Antiq- 
uUieSf  in  20  books,  gives  an  account  of  Jew- 
ish History  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  66,  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
revolt.  An  acconnt  of  this  revolt  is  civen  by 
him  in  his  HUtory  </  tha  Jewish  War,  in  7 
books.    In  tho  former  of  these  works  he 


seeks  CO  accommodate  the  Jewish  religion  to 
heathen  ia»tes  and  prejudices. 

JOVliNUS,  FUIV1U8  CLAUDIUS  (-i), 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  in  June,  a.dw 
303,  after  the  death  of  Julian  [Julianus], 
whom  he  had  accompanied  in  his  campai^ 
against  the  Pen^iane.  I]e  made  peace  with 
the  Persians,  and  died  in  364,  after  a  reign  of 
little  more  than  7  months.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ;  but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

JCRA  (-ae).  (1)  King  of  Nnmldia,  and 
son  of  Hiempsal,  Joined  Pompcy's  party,  and 
gained  a  vlcUirv  over  Curio,  Caesar's  legate, 
n.0.  49.  He  afienvards  fought  along  with 
Sclpio  against  Caesar;  and  after  the  battle 
of  lliapsns  (46)  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
—(2)  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  was  carried  by 
Caesar  to  Rome,  where  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent  education.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  dav,  and  wrote  nu- 
merous works  on  historical  and  other  snb- 
jects.  In  ii.a  30  Augustus  reinstated  him 
in  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and 
gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise 
called  Selene,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Five  years  afterwards  (%•*>)  Au- 
gustus gave  him  >iauretania  in  exchange  for 
Nnmidft,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  He  died  In  Mauretanla,  about 
A.D.  19. 

JUDAEA,  JUDAEL    [Palakstina.] 

JGGURTHA  (-ae),  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Mastanabal,  and  a  grandson  of  MsHlniwwfc 
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He  lost  his  father  nt  no  early  age,  bat  was 
brought  np  bv  Micipsa  with  lil»  own  sons, 
Uietnpsul  and  Adherbnl.  Jagartha  was  a 
brave,  able,  and  ambitions  prince.  He  dis- 
tinffnisbed  himself  ercatly  while  i*ervh)^ 
nnder  Scipio  against  riumantia,  in  ii.a  134. 
Micipsa,  on  his  death  in  118,  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  Jngnrtha  and  hia  2  sons,  Hiemp- 
»al  and  Adherbal,  in  common.  Jngurtha 
avpired  to  the  sole  sovereignty.  He  assassi- 
nated Hiempeal  soon  after  nis  father's  death, 
aud  a  dirision  of  the  kingdom  l)etween  Jn- 

Sirtha  and  Adherbal  was  then  made  by  tlie 
oman  senate:  bnt  shortly  afterwsrds  Jn- 
gnrtba  sttacked  Adherbal,  took  him  prlz'ouer, 
and  put  him  to  death  (112).  The  Uomaus 
had  previonsly  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  Adherbal ;  and  as  he 
had  pnid  no  attention  to  their  commands, 
they  now  declared  war  against  him.  The 
consnl  I*  Calpnrnias  Bestia  was  sent  into 
Africa  (111);  DQt  hj  large  snms  of  money 
Jngnrlha  purchased  from  him  a  favorable 
Iieace.  But  this  disffracefal  proceeding  ex- 
cited the  greatest  inoignation  at  Rome.  The 
peace  was  disowned ;  and  the  war  renewed 
under  the  command  of  the  consul  Sp.  Pos- 
tntnins  Albinos ;  but  daring  the  absence  of 
the  consnl,  his  brother  Aulns  was  defeated 
by  JngnrthA  (110).  Next  year  (109)  the  con- 
sul Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  sent  into 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  new  army.  In  the 
course  of  S  years  Metellus  frequently  defeat- 
ed Jngurtha*,  and  at  length  drove  him  ti>  take 
reftige  among  the  Oaetulians.  In  107  Me- 
tellus was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Marins.  The  cause  of  Jngurtha  was  now 
supported  by  bis  fiither-in-law,  Bocchu^  kin;^ 
of  Hauretania;  but  Marlus  defeated  their 
auited  forces,  and  Bocchus  purchased  the 
forgiveness  of  the  Romans  by  surrendering 
his  son-in>law  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of  Ma- 
rins (106).  Jngurtha  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  aud  after  adorning  the  triumph  of 
Marius  (Jan.  1, 104),  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, nnd  there  starved  to  death. 

JttlilA  (-ae).  (1)  Aunt  of  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator, and  wife  of  C.  Marias  the  elder.— (2) 
Mother  of  M.  Antonins,  the  triumvir.-' (3) 
Sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M. 
Atius  Balbns,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the 
mother  of  Angnstus.  [Atia.]— (4)  Daughter 
of  Caesar  the  dictator,  by  Cornelia,  was  mar- 
ried to  Cn.  Pompey  in  59,  and  died  in  child- 
bed in  M.— (6)  Daughter  of  AugnstUi*,  by 
Scribonia,  ana  his  only  child,  born  in  89,  and 
thrice  married:  1,  To  M.  Mnrcellns,  her  first 
cousin,  in  25;  S,  After  his  denth  (23),  with- 
out issue,  to  IL  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had 
3  sons,  C.  nnd  L.  Caesar,  and  Agrippa  Pos- 
tnmns,  and  2  daughters,  Jnlia  and  Agriopina ; 
8,  After  Agrippa^a  death,  in  12,  to  Tiberias 
Nero,  tbe  fatnre  emperor.  In  consequence 
of  her  adulteries,  Augustus  banished  tier  to 
Pandataria,  an  islanaoif  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, B.a  2.  She  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Rhegium.  She  died  in  a.d.  14,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Tiberius.- (6)  Dansrbter  of 
the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  Aemilias  Pan- 
las.  She  inherited  her  mother*s  licentious- 
ness,, and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  by 
her  grandfather  Aagoslos  to  the  little  island 


Tremcms,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  a.i>.  9. 
She  died  a.t>.  2S.— (7)  Youngest  child  of  Gter- 
mnnicus  and  Agrippina,  put  to  death  by 
Clnudius  at  Messalina^s  instigation.  —  (8) 
Daugliter  of  Drusus  and  Li  via,  tne  sister  of 
tiermnnicus,  also  put  to  death  by  Claadias 
at  the  iustigstion  of  Messalina,  69. 

J^LlA  GENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban 
origin,  and  was  removed  to  Rome  by  TuUus 
Hostilius  upon  the  destruction  of  Alba  Lon- 
gs. It  claimed  descent  f^om  the  mythical 
lulus,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  The 
most  distinguished  family  in  the  gens  is  that 
uf  Caksar. 

JtUlNUS,  FLiVlUS  CLAUDIUS,  usu- 
ally called  JUrJAN,  and  Fiirnamcd  the 
APOSTATB,  Roman 
emperor,  a.i».  861-863. 
He  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.1).  831, 
and  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
lius Constantius,  and 
the  nephew  of  Cou- 
stantine  the  Great. 
Julian  and  his  eider  j 
brother,  Gallns,  were  / 
the  only  members  of  ^ 
the  imperial  family 
whose  lives  were  spar- 
ed by  the  sons  of  Con- 
staniine  the  Great,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter 
in  887.  The  2  brothers 
were  educated  with 
care,  and  were  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion. 
Julian  abandoned 
Christianity  in  his  heart 
at  an  early  period ;  bnt 
fear  of  the  emperor 
Constnntins  prevented 
him  from  making  an  , 
open  declaration  of  his  j 
apostasy.  He  devoted 
himself  with  ardor  to 


JalUn  Uie  ApotUU. 


the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy ; 
and  among  his  fellow-students  at  Atnens 
were  Gregory  of  Nazlanzns  and  Basil,  both  of 
whom  anerwards  became  so  celebrated  in 
the  Christian  church.  Julian  did  not  remain 
long  at  Athens.  Having  been  sent  by  Con- 
stantius  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Germans,  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  latter  ft)r  5  years 
(366-360)  with  great  success.  In  860  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Paris ; 
and  the  opportune  death  of  Constantius  in 
the  following  year  left  him  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  empire.  He  now  publicly 
avowed  himself  a  pagan.  His  brief  reign 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  his  military  prepara- 
tions against  the  Persians.  In  363  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  and  marched  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  in  search  of  the  Persian  king; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  consequence 
of  the  sufTerinsrs  of  his  army  from  want  of 
water  and  provisions.  In  his  retreat  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  and  slain  in  battle. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jovian.  [Joviatids.] 
Julian  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  many 
of  which  are  oxtant.    His  style  is  remarkably 
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pnre,  and  is  a  cIom  ImiUtion  of  the  style  of 
the  classical  Greek  writers. 

JtniilUS  CAESAR.    [Caesab.] 

JttNiA  QENS,  an  ancient  patrician  hoase 
at  Rome,  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated 
M.  Janins  Bmtus,  who  took  snch  an  active 
part  in  expelling  the  Tarqnius.  Bnt  after- 
wards the  gens  appears  as  only  a  plebeian 
one.  The  chief  families  were  those  of  Bkd- 
Tcs  and  Silanus. 

JtTNO  (-6nis),  called  HERA  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Greekgoddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article.  [Hcra.]  The  word  Ju-no  contains 
the  same  root  as  Ju-piUr,    As  Jupiter  is  the 


T1i«  BarlMrinlJaso.    (Vatleui  MoMwn.) 


king  of  heaven  and  of  the  gods,  ao  Jitno  is 
the  qneen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Japiter. 
She  was  worshiped  at  Rome  as  the  qneen  of 
heaven  from  early  times,  with  the  surname 
of  Regina.  As  Jnpiter  was  the  protector  of 
the  male  sex.  so  Jnno  watched  over  the  fe- 
male sex.  She  was  supposed  to  accompany 
every  woman  through  lire,  from  the  moment 
of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence  she  bore 
the  special  snmame  of  VirainalU  and  Matro- 
na^  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigtna 
and  Somita;  and  under  the  last-men lioned 
name  she  was  worshiped  at  Launvinm.  On 
their  birthday  women  offered  sacrifices  to 
Juno,  Bumamed  yataliM;  bnt  the  great  festi- 
val, celebrated  by  all  ihe  women 
in  honor  of  Jnno,  was  called  Ma- 
tronaltOj  and  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  March.  From  her  presiding 
over  the  marriage  of  women,  she 
i^fl».«alled  JfMa  or  Jv^lU^  and 
had  a  variety  of  other  names,  such 
ns  Protiubii^  Cinxia,  Lucfno,  etc. 
The  month  of  June,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Jn- 
nonius,  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  favorable  period  for  mar- 
rying. Women  in  childbed  in- 
voked Jnno  Lndna  to  help  them, 
and  newly  bom  children  were 
likewise  under  her  protection; 
hence  she  M'as  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Greek  Artemis 
or  Ilithyia.  Jnno  was  further, 
like  Saturn,  the  guardian  of  the 
finances,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Honeta.  she  had  a  temple  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  which  contained 
the  mint. 

JttPlTER  (J5vis),  called  ZEUS 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  god 
is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Zkvs.]  The  Roman  Jupiter  was 
originally  an  elemental  divinity, 
and  his  name  signifies  the  father 
or  lord  of  heaven,  being  a  con- 
traction of  Diovia  pater,  or  Die^ 
Piter.  Being  the  lord  of  heaven, 
he  was  worshiped  as  the  god  of 
rain,  storms,  tnnnder,  ana  light- 
nings, whence  he  had  the  epithets 
of  Plitvius,  Fulgwrator,  Tbntfrtf- 
aist,  Tbnona.  and  JWm^nator.  He 
was  the  highest  and  most  power- 
fhl  among  the  gods,  and  was  henoe 
called  the  Best  and  Moet  High 
{CM^ue  MctximueX.  His  tera]^ 
at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  hlU  of 
the  Capitol,  whence  he  derived 
the  snmame  of  Capitolinns  and 
Tarpeins.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  special  protector  of  Rome. 
As  snch  he  was  worshiped  by  the 
consuls  on  entering  upon  their 
office ;  and  the  triumph  of  a  vic- 
torious general  was  a  solenun  pro- 
cession to  his  temple.  He  there- 
fore bore  the  surnames  of  /mps- 
ratoTt  Victor,  Invietus.  Stator, 
Opitulw,  Feretriu»,  Praedatcr, 
Triumnhator,  and  the  like.  Un- 
der all  these  surnames  he  had 
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templefl  or  etatnes  nt  Rome.  Under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Capitolinua  he 
presided  over  the  great  Roman  gamej* ; 
and  ouder  the  name  of  Jupiter  Latialia 
or  Latiaris,  over  the  Feriae  Laiioae. 
Japiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Romans,  determined  the  courtte  of  all 
hamaD  affaire.  He  foresaw  the  Hiture ; 
and  the  events  happening  in  it  were 
the  results  of  his  will.  He  revealed 
the  future  to  man  through  signs  in  the 
heavens  and  the  flight  of  birds,  which 
are  hence  called  the  messengere  of  Ju- 
piter, while  the  god  hiroi<elf  is  desig- 
nated as  Prodiaieuis.  that  is,  the  sender 
of  prodigies.  For  the  same  reason  the 
god  was  invoked  at  the  beginning  of 
every  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or 

Erofane,  togetber  with  Januji,  who 
lessed  the  oe^nnlng  itself.  Jupiter 
was  further  regardeaas  the  guardian 
of  law,  and  as  the  protector  of  Justice 
and  virtue.  He  maintained  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath,  and  presided  over  all 
transactions  which  were  based  upon 
faithfulness  and  justice.  Hence  Fides 
was  his  compani<m  on  the  Capitol, 
along  with  Victoria;  and  hence  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country  and  pereons  guilty  of  per- 
jnnr  were  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.— As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven,  and 
consequently  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
color  was  sacred  to  him:  white  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to 
be  drawn  by  4  white  horses,  bis  priests  wore 
white  caps,  and  the  consuls  were  attired  in 
white  when  they  offered  sacriflces  in  the  Cap- 
itol the  day  they  entered  on  their  office.  The 
worship  of  Jupiter  at  Rome  was  under  the 
special  care  of  ihe  Flamen  DialtH,  who  was  the 
highest  in  rank  of  all  the  flamens. 


JapiUr. 


JURA  or  JURA8SUS  MONS,  a  range  of 
mountains  running  N.  of  the  lake  Lemanus 
as  far  as  Augusta  Kauracornm  {August^  near 
Ba»U\  on  the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii. 

JUSTlNlANUS  (-i),  surnamed  Tor  Giikat, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  627-660,  requires 


Medal  ut  J  kuiiuiNn. 


notice  in  this  work  only  on  account  of  his 
legi^lntiun.  He  appointed  a  commission  of 
jurists  to  draw  up  a  complete  bodv  of  law. 
'£*hcy  executed  their  task  by  compiling  two 
great  works — one  called  IHgeata  or  randectae^ 
in  50  bookf,  being  a  oolleciion  of  all  tliat  was 
valuable  in  the  works  of  preceding  jurists ; 
and  the  otiser  called  the  Jitstinianeus  Cktdex, 
being  a  collection  of  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions. To  these  two  works  waa  subsequent- 
ly added  an  elementary  treatise,  in  4  books, 
under  the  title  of  InMitutiones,  Justinian 
subsequently  published  various  new  constitu- 
tions, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  NovelUu 
Conetitutiones,  The  4  legislative  works  of 
Justinian,  the  Tntititutionest  Digesta  or  Pan- 
dectasj  Codex,  and  KovcIIoa,  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Corpus  Jnrin  dviliJt,  and 
form  the  Roman  law,  as  received  in  £nrope. 

JU8T1NUS  (-1),  the  historian,  of  uncertain 
date,  is  the  author  of  an  extant  work  entitled 
Hietoriarum  PhUippiearum  Libri  XLIV. 
This  work  is  taken  from  the  Historiae  Phi- 
lipjncae  of  Trogns  Pompeius,  who  lived  in  the 
tune  of  Augustus.  The  title  Philippicae  was 
given  to  it  because  its  main  object  was  to 
give  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
with  all  its  branches ;  but  in  the  execution  cif 
this  design  Trogus  permitted  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  so  many  excureions  that  the  work 
formed  a  kind  of  universal  history  from  the 
rise  of  the  Ass3rrian  monarchy  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  East  by  Rome.  The  original 
work  of  Trogns,  which  waa  one  of  great  value, 
is  lost.  The  work  of  Justin  is  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Troens  as  a  selec- 
tion of  such  parts  as  seemed  to  him  most 
worthy  of  being  generally  known. 

JtTTURNA  (-ae),  the  nymph  of  a  fountain 
in  Latiinn,  famous  for  its  healing  qualities, 
whtTse  water  was  used  in  most  sacrifices'.  A 
pond  in  the  forum,  between  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Jutumae. 
The  nymph  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by 
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Jnpiter,  who  rewarded  her  with  immortality 
and  dominion  over  the  waters.  Virgil  calls 
her  the  sifter  of  Tamos. 

JtVBNiLIS  (-is),  DtClMUS  JtTNIUS  (-i), 
the  great  Roman  satirist,  of  whose  life  we 
have  fewanthenticparticalars.  His  ancient 
bioeraphers  relate  that  he  was  either  the  son 
or  ine  "  alamnns"  of  a  rich  freedman  ;  that 
he  occupied  himself,  nntil  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in  declaim- 
ing; thai,  having  8abf>eqnently  composed 
some  clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantominc, 
he  was  induced  to  ctiltivate  assidaoasly  satir- 
ical composition  ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  attaclcs  upon  Paris  becoming  known  to 
the  court,  the  poet,  although  now  an  old  man 
of  80,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
lx)dy  of  troops  in  a  remote  district  of  Bgj'pt, 
where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  But  tnc 
only  facts  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon  which 
we  can  implicitly  relv  are,  that  he  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  centurv ;  that 
Aquinnm,  if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was 
at  leavt  his  chosen  residence ;  and  that  ne  is 
in  all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martial  ad- 
dresses in  8  epigrams.  Each  of  his  satires  is 
a  finished  rhetorical  essay— energetic,  glow- 
ing, and  sonorous.  He  denounces  vice  in  the 
most  indignant  terms ;  but  the  obvious  tone 
of  exaggeration  which  pervades  all  his  invec- 
tives leaves  ns  In  doubt  how  far  this  sustain- 
ed paBsion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed  for 


show.  The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of 
10  satires,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexameter. 


Jareoal. 

JtTVENTiS.    [Hanx.] 


L. 


LABDAClDAE.    [Labt>aottb.3 

LABDiCUS  (-i),  son  of  the  Theban  king 
Polydorus,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nyctens. 
Lal>aacas  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Nyc- 
tens. and  afrcrwards  under  that  of  Lycus,  a 
brother  of  Nyctens.  When  Labdacus  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  Lycus  surrendered  the 
government  to  him ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Labdacufi,  which  occurred  soon  after,  Lycus 
undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Laius, 
the  father  of  Oedipus.  The  name  LabdcuAdae 
is  fireqnently  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Labdacus— Oedipus,  Polynices,  Eieodes,  and 
Antigone. 

LABDXLUM.    [Straoijsak.] 

LABfilTES  (-um),  a  warlike  people  in 
Dalmatia,  whose  chief  town  was  Scodra,  and 
In  whose  territory  was  the  Labeatis  Pains 
(fvoJbe  of  Scutort),  through  which  the  river 
Barbana  runs. 

LlBfiO  (-onis),  ANTTSTIUS  (-1).  (1)  A 
Roman  Jurist,  one  of  tiie  murderers  of  Julius 
Caesar,  put  an  end  to  his  life  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi, B.0. 42.— (2)  Son  of  thcpreceding, 
and  a  still  more  eminent  Jurist.  He  adopted 
the  republican  opinions  of  his  father, and  was 
in  consequence  disliked  by  Augustus.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Ixibeone  inManior  of  Horace 
was  a  stroke  leveled  against  the  Jurist,  in  or- 
der to  please  the  emperor.  Labeo  wrote  a 
large  number  of  works,  which  are  cited  in  the 
Digest.  He  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  2 
great  legal  schools  spoken  of  under  Capito. 


LiBftRlUS,  DficTMUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
eques,  and  a  distinguished  writer  of  mimes, 
was  born  about  u.o.  107,  and  died  In  43,  at 
Puteoli,  in  Campania.  He  was  compelled  by 
Caesar  to  apiiear  on  the  stage  In  45,  in  order 
to  contend  with  Syms,  a  professional  mimus, 
although  the  profession  of  a  mimns  was  in- 
famous :  but  he  took  his  revenge  by  pointing 
his  wit  at  Caesar. 

LlBlCI  or  LX.VICI  (r^mmzCblonna),  an 
ancient  town  in  Latinm,  on  a  hill  of  the  Alban 
mountain,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  W.  of  Prae- 
neste,  and  N.E.  of  Tusculum.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  d.o.  41S. 

LXBIENUS  (-i).  (1)  T.,  tribune  of  the 
picbs,  B.o.  03,  was  a  mend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  and  his  chief  legatus  in  his  wars 
against  the  Gauls ;  but  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  B.a  49,  he  went  over  to 
Pompey.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
da,  in  S^aln.  45.— (2)  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
invaded  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  Partnian  army 
in  40;  but  the  Parthians  having  been  defisai- 
ed  in  the  following  year  by  P.Ventldins,  Anto- 
ny's legate,  he  fled  into  Cilida,  where  he  was 
apprehended  and  put  to  death. 

LABRANDA  (-drum),  a  town  in  Oaria,  <8 
stadia  N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

LABRO  (-^nis),  a  sea-port  in  Etrurla,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  modem  Livomo  or  I^hom, 

LABYNfiTUS  (-i),  a  name  common  to  sev- 
eral of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  seems  to 
have  been  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name. 
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The  Lnbynetns  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
meditating  a  peace  between  Cyazares  and 
Alyattes  \k  the  same  with  Nebachadnezzar. 
The  Labynetus  mentioned  br  Herodotas  as 
a  contemporary  of  Cyms  and  Croesus  is  the 
same  wiin  the  Belrhazzar  of  the  prophet 
DanleL  Br  other  writers  he  is  called  NalK>- 
nadins  or  Kabonidns.  He  was  the  last  king 
of  Babylon. 

ULCSDAElK^N.    [Sfarta.] 

LACBTl.NI  (-firaro),  a  people  In  Hlspania 
Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

LiCHSSIS  (-i«),  one  of  the  Fates.    [Mok- 


ULC 


_aC1NIUM  (-1),  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Bmttiuro,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Croton, 
and  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Taren- 
tine  gait  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Juno,  who  was  worshiped  here  under  the 
surname  of  Ladnia.  The  ruins  of  this  tem- 
ple hare  given' the  modem  same  to  the  prom- 
ontory, CSpo  dau  CoUmne, 

LACMON  (-dnis)  or  LACMUS  (-1),  the  N. 
part  of  Mount  Pindus,  in  which  the  river 
Aous  takes  its  origin. 

LlCONlCA  (-a§,  sometimes  called  LlC(^ 
NlA  (-ae)  by  the  Romans,  a  country  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and 
Arcadia,  on  the  W.  by  Messenla,  and  on  the 
S.  and  S.  by  the  sea.  Laconica  was  a  long 
▼alley  running  8.-ward8  to  the  sea,  and  in- 
closed by  mountains  on  every  side  except 
the  S.  This  valley  is  drained  by  the  river 
Bnrotas,  which  falls  into  the  Laconian  gulf. 
In  the  upper  part  the  valley  is  narrow,  and 
near  Sparta  the  mountains  approach  so  close 
to  each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than 
room  for  the  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  And  the  vale  of  Sparta 
called  the  hollow  LoMdaemon,  Below  Sparta 
the  mountains  recede,  and  the  valley  opens 
ont  into  a  plain  of  considerable  extent.  The 
son  of  this  plain  is  poor,  but  on  the  slopes  of 
this  monntnin  there  is  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  Off  the  coast  shell-flsh  were  caught, 
which  produced  a  purple  dye  Inferior  onlv  to 
the  Tvrian.  Laconica  is  well  describea  by 
Boripides  as  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy. 
On  tne  N.  the  country  could  onlv  be  invaded 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Burotas  ana  the  Oenus ; 
the  range  of  Taygetus  formed  an  almost  in- 
superable barrier  on  the  W. ;  and  the  want 
of  good  harbors  on  the  E.  coast  protected  it 
tnm  invasion  by  sea  on  that  side.  Sparta 
was  the  only  town  of  importance  In  the  conn- 
try.  [Spabta.]— The  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  are  said  to  have  been 
Oynurians  and  Leieges.  They  were  expelled 
or  conquered  by  the  Achaeans,  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  hemic  age. 
The  Dorians  afterwards  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  became  the  ruling  race  in  Lacon- 
ica. Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavenr ;  but  a  great  number 
of  them  became  sul^ects  of  the  Dorians  under 
the  name  of  PerioecL  The  general  name  for 
the  inhabitants  is  Laooxxs  or  LAOET>AmoMii ; 
but  the  Perioeei  are  frequently  called  Lacedae- 
monii,  to  distinguish  them  l^om  the  Spartans. 

ULcOnICUS  SINUS,  a  gulf  in  the  S.  of 
Pel(>poniieso0,  into  which  the  Eurotas  Colls. 


LACYDfiS  (-Is),  a  native  of  Cyrene,  suc- 
ceeded Arcesilans  as  precideut  of  the  Acade- 
my at  Athens,  and  died  abont  215. 

LADB  (-es),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Caria,  opposiie  to  Hiletns,  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Maeander  falls. 

LXDAS,  a  swift  runner  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

LIdON  (-^nls).  (1)  The  dragon  who 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  Uespendes,  was 
slain  by  Hercules.  [IIbeoules.]— (2)  A  river 
in  Arcadia,  rising  near  Clitor,  and  falling  into 
the  Alpheus,  between  Ueraea  and  Pbrixa.  lu 
mythology  Ladon  is  the  hnsband  of  Stympha- 
Us,  and  niiher  of  Daphne  and  Metope.— (3)  A 
small  river  in  Ells,  rising  on  the  frontiers  of 
Achaia,  and  falling  Into  the  Peuons. 

IAEsTXNI  (-drum),  a  people  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Hlspania  Tarraconeusls,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rnbricatns,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Lalktami,  whose  country,  Lalk- 
TAMiA,  produced  good  wine,  and  whoee  chief 
town  was  BAKoiNa 

LAELAPS  (-Apis),  i.  0.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
sonified as  the  swift  doe.  which  Procrls  had  re^ 
ceived  from  Artemis  (Diana),  and  gave  to  her 
husband  Cephalus.  when  the  Tenmessian 
fox  was  sent  to  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalus 
sent  the  dog  Laelaps  against  the  fox.  The 
dog  overtook  the  fox,  but  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
changed  both  animals  into  a  stone,  which 
was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes. 

LAELlUS  (-1),  C.  (1)  The  Mend  of  Scipio 
Afk-icanus  the  elder,  who  fought  under  the 
latter  in  almost  all  his  campaigns.  He  was 
consul  D.a  liM.^2)  Sumamed  Safixks,  son 
of  the  preceding.  His  intimacy  with  Scipio 
AfHcanus  the  younger  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  father's  fnendsnip  with  the  elder,  and  it 
obtained  an  imperishable  monument  In  Cice- 
ro's treatise,  Laelius  tive  do  Amieitia,  He 
was  bom  about  186 ;  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  in,  praetor  In  145,  and  consul  in  140.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  love  of  literature  and 

Rhilosophy,  and  cultivated  the  society  and 
iendship  of  the  philosopher  Panaetlus,  of 
the  historian  Polybins,  and  of  the  poets  Ter- 
ence and  Lucilius.  Laelius  is  the  principal 
interlocutor  in  Cicero*s  dialogue,  De  Afnieiiia, 
and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  uie  De  SeneetutOf 
and  in  the  Do  Republiea,  His  two  daughters 
were  married— the  one  to  Q.  Mudus  Scaevola, 
the  augur,  the  other  to  C.  Fannius  Strabo. 

LAENlS  (-fttis),  the  name  of  a  (kmily  of 
the  Popilia  gens,  noted  for  its  sternness,  cru- 
elty, and  haughtiness  of  character.  The  chief 
members  of  tne  family  were :  (1)  C.  Popilius 
Larnas,  consul  b.o.  178,  and  afterwards  em- 
bassador to  Antiochus.  king  of  Syria,  whom 
the  senate  wished  to  abstain  from  hostilities 
against  Egypt.  Antiochus  wasjnst  marching 
upon  Alexandria,  when  Popilius  gave  him 
the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the  king  read, 
and  promised  to  take  into  consideration  with 
his  niends.  Popilius  straightway  described 
with  his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  round  the 
king,  and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it 
before  he  had  given  a  decisive  answer.  This 
boldness  so  frightened  Antiochus  that  he  at 
once  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Rome.-^)  P. 
Popilius  Lakmas,  consul  in  182,  the  year  after 
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themarderofTlb.Onicchnp.  He  was  charged 
by  the  vlctorfona  aristocratical  party  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  accomplices  of  Oracchos  ; 
aud  in  this  odioos  ta^k  lie  showed  ail  the 
hard-heartedness  of  his  family.    He  sobse- 

?iueutlr  withdrew  hlmseif  by  volantary  exile 
rom  the  reneeance  of  C.  Oracchns,  and  did 
not  retnrn  to  Kome  till  after  his  death. 

IJLERTBS  (-ae),  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
Acriflins,  hnsband  of  Auticlea,  and  father  of 
Ulysses— who  is  hence  called  LABsriAnRs. 
Some  writers  call  Ulrsses  the  son  of  Siey- 
phns.  [Antiolka.]  Laertes  took  part  in  the 
Calydouian  hnnt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysses 
returned  to  Ithaca,  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

LAERTIUS,  DIOQCNSS.    [Diookubs.] 

I^AESTRTGONES  (-am),  a  savage  race  of 
caunibals,  whom  Ulysses  encoantered  in  his 
wanderings.  They  were  governed  by  Anti- 
PUATE8  aud  Lxurs.  They  uelong  to  mytholo- 
gy rather  than  to  history.  The  Greeks  placed 
them  on  the  B.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  plains 
of  Leontini,  which  are  therefore  called  Lata- 
trygonii  Campi,  The  Roman  poets,  who  re- 
garded the  pronLCirceium  as  the  Homeric  isl- 
and of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Laestrygones 
to  the  8.  coast  of  Laliam,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pormiae,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been 
bnllt  by  Lamas,  the  king  of  this  people.  Hence 
Horace  speaks  of  Laettrygonta  liaeehtu  in 
amphora,  that  is,  Formlan  wine;  and  Ovid 
calls  Formiae,  La4$trygoni»  Lami  Urh; 

LAE VI  or  LB VI  (-drom),  a  Lignrian  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Transpadana,  on  the  river  Tici- 
nu9.  who,  in  coninnction  with  the  Marici, 
built  the  town  of  Ticinum  {Pavia), 

LAEVTNUS.  VlLfiRlUS  (-i).  a>  P.,  con- 
snl  B.a  280,  defeated  by  Pyrrhas  on  the  banks 
of  the  Siris.— (2)  M.,  praetor  in  SIO,  when  he 
carried  on  war  against  Philip  in  Greece ;  and 
consul  in  210,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentnm. 

IAGUS.      [PTOLKJiABUS.] 

ULlS  (-Idin),  the  name  of  two  celebrated 
Grecian  conrtesans.  (1)  The  elder,  a  native 
probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Pelopounesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  as 
the  most  beantifol  woman  of  her  age.— (2) 
The  younger,  daughter  of  Timandra,  proba^ 
bly  bom  at  Uyccara  in  Sicily.  Accoraing  to 
some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth 
when  7  years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and 
bought  by  a  Corinthian.  This  story,  howev- 
er, involves  numerous  difficulties,  and  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  this 
Lais  and  the  elder  one  of  the  same  name. 

LlIUS  (-i),  king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Labda- 
cns,  husband  of  «^asta,  and  father  of  Oedi- 
pas,  by  whom  he  was  slain.    [Oxnipus.] 

LALXGfi  (-es),  a  common  name  of  courte- 
sans, from  the  Greek  XaXa<vf7»  prattling,  used 
as  a  term  of  endearment,  "little  prattler." 

LALETiNL    [Larktaki.] 

LAMiCHUS  (-i),  an  Athenian,  the  col- 
leaeue  of  Alcibiades  and  Nicias  in  the  great 
Sicilian  expedition,  ii.o.  415.  He  fell  tinder 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  in  a  sally  of  the  be- 
eieged. 


LXMIA  (-ae),  a  female  phantom.  CBiirrs*.] 

LAMIA  (-ae),  AELlUS  (-i),  a  Roman  fam- 
ily, which  claimed  descent  tnm  the  mythical 
hero.  Lam  us.  L.  Akliub  Lamia,  the  friend  of 
Horace,  was  consul  a.d.  8,  and  the  son  of  the 
Lamia  who  supported  Cicero  In  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catllinarian  conspiracy. 

LiMIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Phthlotisu  in  Tbes- 
saly.  situated  on  the  small  river  Acbelous.  so 
stadia  inland  fVom  the  Maliac  gulC  It  has 
given  its  name  to  the  war  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  confederate  Greeks  against  Antip- 
ater  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.o.  ttt. 
When  Antipater  was  defeated  by  the  conM- 
erates  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes,  the 
Athenian,  he  took  reftige  in  Lamia,  where  he 
was  besieged  for  some  months. 

LAMPfiTiA  (-ae).  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun),  and  sister  of  Phaetbon. 

LAMPONIA  (-ae)  or  -lUM  (i).  a  city  of 
Mysia,  in  the  interior  of  the  Troad,  near  the 
borders  of  Aeolia. 

LAMPSlCUS  (-i),  an  Important  city  of 
Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hel- 
lespont; a  colony  of  the  Phocaeans;  celebra- 
ted for  its  wine,  aud  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Priapos. 

ULMUS  (.1).  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune),  and  king  of  the  Laestirgones,  said  to 
have  founded  Pormiae  In  Italy.  IPobmiak  ; 
Labstbyoombs.]— CZ)  A  river  aud  town  of  Ci- 
licia. 

LANGOBABDI  or  LONGOBARDI  (-drumX 
corrupted  into  LOMBARDS,  a  (German  tribe 
of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  originallv  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  after  many  migrations 
eventually  crossed  the  Alps  {jutk  56S),  and 
settled  in  the  N.uf  luly,  which  has  ever  since 
received  the  name  of  Lombardy.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards  existed  for  npwards 
of  9  centuries,  (ill  its  overthrow  by  Charle- 
magne. 

LANtJ^VlUlkt  (-1 :  Lavigna).  an  ancient  city 
in  Latinm,  situated  on  a  hill  of  (he  Alban 
Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appla  Via ;  possessed 
an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juno 
Soepita ;  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus  Plus. 

ULOcOON  (-ontis),  a  Tmjan  priest  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
dissuade  his  countrymen  txom  drawiug  into 
the  city  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks 
had  left  behind  them  when  they  pretended 
to  sail  awav  from  Troy.  As  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  saciiflce  a  bull  to  Poseidon.  %  fearfhl 
serpents  swam  out  of  the  sea,  coiled  round 
Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  and  dej*trojc<l 
them.  His  death  forms  the  subject  of  n  mng- 
niflcent  work  of  ancient  art  preserved  in  the 
Vatican. 

LXODXMTA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Acastns, 
and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  When  her  husband 
was  slain  before  Troy  she  begged  the  gods 
to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  for  only 
8  hours.  The  request  was  granted.  Hermes 
(Mercury)  led  Protesilaus  back  to  the  upper 
world :  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a  second 
time,  Lnodamia  died  with  him. 

LAODlcS  (-es).  a)  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Heucaon.—  (2)  The 
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name  fj^ren  by  Homer  to  the  dangbter  of 
Agamemnon  and  Cly  taerouestra,  who  is  called 
Blectra  by  the  tragic  poets.  [Elbotba.]— (3) 
The  name  of  several  Greek  princesses  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  Selencidae,  one  of  whom  was 
the  mother  of  Selencns  Nicator,  the  founder 
of  the  Syrian  monarchy. 

LiODlCEA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  called  after  the  mother 
of  Selencns  I.  Nicator,  and  other  Syrian  prin- 
cesses of  this  name.  (1)  L.  ad  Lyoum,  a  city 
of  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Lycus,  a  tribntary 


of  6  ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedou, 
with  all  his  sons  except  Priam,  and  gave  He- 
sione  to  Telaroon.  Priam,  as  the  son  of  Ln- 
omedon,  is  called  Laomki>ontiade8  ;  and  the 
Trojans,  as  the  subjects  of  Laomedon,  are 
called  Laomki>ontiai)ak. 
LAPIDSI  CAMPI.  [Campi  Lapidki.] 
LXPlTHAK  (-firnm),  a  rayihical  people  in- 
habiting the  monn tains  of  Thessalv.  They 
were  governed  by  Piritlmns,  who,  being  a  son 
of  Izion,  was  a  half-bruther  of  tlie  Centaurs. 
The  latter  therefore  demanded  their  ^hare  in 


Oofpar  CoIb  ("  Medallion  ")  of  LaodloM  In  Phrjgia,  with  H«ad  of  Commodot,  Triumphal  Flgnn,  and  Nam*  of  AaUrch. 


of  the  Maeander,  founded  by  Antiochns  II. 
Theofl.  It  became  one  of  the  most  flourieh- 
hig  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  the  sent  of 
a  flourishing  Christian  cnnrch  as  earlv  as  the 
apostolic  age.  — (2)  L.  Comiivsta,  i.  e.  the 
bttml;  the  reason  of  the  epithet  is  doubtfhl; 
A  city  of  Lycaonia,  N.  of  Iconinro.— (3)  L.  ad 
Mabb,  a  citv  on  the  const  of  Syria,  about  50 
miles  8.  of  Antioch,  built  by  Seleucus  I.,  and 
had  the  best  harbor  in  Svria.— (4)  L.  ad  Liua- 
MUM.  a  city  of  Coele-Syrfa,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  tne  narrow  valley,  between  Libauus  and 
Anti-Libantis. 

UlOMSDON  (-ontis),  kirn?  of  Troy,  son  of 
Ilns,  and  father  of  Priam,  Hesione,  and  other 
children.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Apollo, 
who  had  displeased  Zeus  (Jupiter),  were 
doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wagea.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  on 
Mount  Ida.  Wben  the  two  gods  had  done 
their  work,  Laomedon  refused  them  the  re- 
ward he  had  promised  them,  ^nd  expelled 
them  firom  his  dominions.  Thereupon  Po- 
seidon sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravage  the 
countrv,  to  which  the  Trqjans  were  obliged, 
firom  tune  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a  maiden.  On 
one  occasion  It  was  decided  bv  lot  that  Hesi- 
one, the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  should  be 
the  victim ;  but  she  was  saved  by  Hercules, 
who  slew  the  monster,  upon  Laomedon  prom- 
ising to  give  him  the  horses  which  Tros  had 
once  received  trom  Zens  as  a  compensation 
for  Ganjrmedes.  But  when  the  monster  was 
slain,  Laomedon  again  broke  his  word. 
Thereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron 


their  father's  kingdom ;  and,  as  their  claims 
were  not  satisfleo,  a  war  arose  between  the 
Lapithao  and  Centaurs,  which,  however,  was 
terminated  by  a  peace.  But  when  Pirithous 
married  Hippodnmla,  and  invited  the  Cen- 
taurs to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  fired  by 
wine,  and  nrged  on  oy  Ares  (>[ars),  attempted 
to  carry  off  the  bride  and  the  other  women. 
Thereupon  a  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
the  Centaurs  were  defeated  by  the  Lapiihae. 
The  Lapithae  are  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian  people, 
who  defeated  the  less  civilized  Centaurs,  and 
compelled  them  to  abandon  Mount  Pelion. 

IJLR  or  LARS  (-lis),  an  Etruscan  praeno- 
men,  borne,  for  instance,  by  Porsena  and  To- 
lumnius.  From  the  Etruscans  it  passed  over 
to  the  Romans,  whence  we  read  of  Lar  Her- 
minins,  who  was  consul  b.o.  448.  This  word 
signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  in  the  Etruscan. 

LXRA    CLabumda.] 

LX.RANDA  (-6mm),  a  considerable  town 
in  the  S.  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  used  by  the  Isaurian  robbers  as  one 
of  their  strongholds. 

LARENTlA.    [Aooa  Labbktia.] 

LX.RES  (-ium  or  um),  inferior  gods  at 
Rome,  may  be  divided  into  S  classes,  Lare$ 
domettiei  and  Lare»  publici.  The  former  were 
the  Manes  of  a  house  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
heroes.  The  Manes  were  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  place  of  burial,  while  the 
Lares  were  the  divinities  presiding  over  the 
hearth  and  the  whole  house.   It  was  only  the 
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fpirlts  of  pKKl  men  that  wer«  taooor«d  ar 
Lnrea.  All  the  domeBtic  Lnres  wero  headed 
by  the  Lar  faroillarU,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  fouDder  of  the  famiW ;  he  was  InBeparable 
from  the  family ;  and  wheo  the  latter  changed 
their  abode,  he  went  with  them.  Among  the 
jAxrea  publiei  we  have  nieutiou  made  of  Lores 
praedites  and  Larea  compitalea.  The  former 
srere  the  protectors  of  the  whole  city;  the 
latter  were  thoee  who  presided  over  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  city,  which  were  marked 
by  the  compita,  or  the  points  where  two  or 
more  streets  crossed  each  other.  The  images 
of  the  Laren,  in  great  honees,  were  usually 
in  a  separate  compartment,  called  lararitu 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  took  their 
meals,  some  portion  was  offered  to  the  Lares, 
and  upon  Jovftil  Camfly  occasions  they  were 
adorned  wiih  wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were 
thrown  open. 

ULltlNUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Frentani 
(whence  the  Inhabitanta  are  sometimes  called 
Frentani  Larinates),  on  the  river  Tifemns, 
and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia. 

LARISSA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  Pelas- 
gian  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  my- 
tholoj^y  the  danghter  of  Pelasgns.  ( 1 )  An 
important  town  of  Thessaly  in  Pelasgiotis, 
situated  on  the  Peueus,  in  an  extensive  plain, 
and  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi.— (2)  8ur- 
named  Cbxmastk,  another  important  town  of 
Thessalv  in  Phthiotis,  distant  20  stadia  from 
the  Maliac  gnlf.— (3)  An  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad.— (4)  L.  Purioonis.  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme,  of  Pelas- 

fhiu  orijfiii,  bat  colonized  by  the  Aeolians. 
t  was  also  called  the  Effyptlan  Larissa,  be- 
canse  Cyrus  the  Great  settled  in  It  a  body  of 
bis  Egyptian  mercenary  soldiers.  — (5)  L. 
Epuks'ia,  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cnyster.— f6)  In  Assyria,  an  ancient  city  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Ti<;ris,  some  distance  N. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zabatas  or  Lycos. 
It  was  deserted  when  Xenophon  saw  it.  The 
name  Lurlssa  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
some  Assyrian  name  (perhaps  Al-Assur), 
which  Xenophon  naturally  confounded  with 
Larissa,  through  his  familiarity  with  the  word 
as  the  name  or  cities  in  Greece. 

LARISSUS  (-i),  a  small  river  forming  the 
boundary  between  Achaia  and  Ells,  and  flow- 
lug  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

LiRlCS  LACUS  ifMke  qf  Camo),  a  beauti- 
ful lake  in  Gallia  Trauspadana  (N.  Italy),  run- 
nine  from  N.  to  S.,  through  which  the  river 
Adda  flows.  Pliny  had  several  villas  on  the 
banlcs  of  the  lake. 

LARTlA  GENS,  patrician,  distinguished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  repnblic  through  2  of 
its  members,  T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and 
8p.  Lartius,  the  companion  of  Horatfus  on 
the  wooden  bridge. 

LXRUNDA  or  LiRA  (-ne),  daughter  of 
Almon,  the  nymph  who  informed  Juno  of 
the  connection  between  Jupiter  and  Jutuma : 
hence  her  name  is  connected  with  AaXctv. 
Jupiter  deprived  her  of  her  tongue,  and  or- 
dered Mercury  to  conduct  her  into  the  lower 
world.  On  the  way  thither  Mercury  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  2  Lares. 


LARVAE.    [LuiCBtt.] 

LXS.  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  10  stadia  from  the 
sea,  and  S.  of  Oytheum. 

LASAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Crete, 
not  far  from  the  prom.  Samonium  mentioned 
in  the  Acta  q/  the  ApoaUea, 

LASVS  (-1),  of  Hermione  in  Argils,  a  lyric 
poet,  and  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  lived  at  Ath- 
ens under  the  patronage  of  Uipparchus.  Ilia 
works  have  perished. 

LAtIAUS  or  LlTllRIS  (-is),  a  surname 
ofJnplteras  the  protect  ingdivinity  of  Latinm. 
The  Latin  towns  and  Rome  celebrated  to  him 
every  year  the  Ferlae  Latinae  on  the  Albau 
mount,  which  were  conducted  by  one  of  the 
Roman  consuls.    [Latimds.] 

LXTINUS  (-1),  king  of  Latlom.  son  of  Fan- 
nns  and  the  nymph  Marica,  brother  of  Lavin- 
ius,  husband  of  Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Aeneaa.  [La- 
vinia.] According  to  one  account.  Latinns, 
after  his  death,  became  Jupiter  Latiaris,  Just 
as  Romulus  became  Qnirinns. 

LiTlUM  (-1),  a  country  in  Italy,  was  orig- 
inally the  name  of  the  small  district  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Numicns,  and  afterwards 
signifled  the  country  bounded  by  Etmria  on 
the  N.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Tiber ;  by  Campania  on  the  8.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liris :  by  the  Tyrrhene 
sea  on  the  W. :  and  by  the  Sabine  and  Sam- 
nite  tribes  on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  thla 
country  is  an  extensive  plain  of  volcanic  or^ 
igin,  out  of  which  rises  an  isolated  range  of 
mountains  known  by  the  name  of  Moss  At. 
DAKUs,  of  which  the  Algidos  and  the  Tnscn- 
lan  hills  are  branches.  Part  of  this  plain,  on 
the  coast  between  Antinm  and  Tarracina, 
which  was  at  one  time  well  cultivated,  be- 
came a  marsh  in  consequence  of  the  rivers 
Nymphaeus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenns  finding  no 
outlet  for  their  waters  [Pomptinak  Paludbs]  ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility  in  antiquity.— The  La- 
tin! were  some  of  the  most  ancient  inhabit* 
ants  of  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
Pelasgian  t^be,  and  are  frequently  called 
Aborigines.  At  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
foundatitm  of  Rome,  these  Pelasgians  or  Ab- 
origines descended  Into  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Tiber  and  the  Numicns.  expelled 
or  subdued  the  Sicnli,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district,  and  there  became  known 
nnder  the  name  of  LatlnL  These  andent 
Latins,  who  were  called  Priaci  Lattni^  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  later  Latins,  the  sub- 
jects of  Rome,  formed  a  league  or  confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  80  states.  The  town  of 
Alba  Longa  Bubseqnently  became  the  head 
of  the  league.  This  town,  which  founded 
several  colonies,  and  among  others  Rome, 
boasted  of  a  Trq}an  origin :  bnt  the  whole 
story  of  a  Trqjau  settlement  In  Italy  Is  prob- 
ably an  invention  of  later  times.  Althongh 
Rome  was  a  colony  from  Alba,  she  became 
powerfhl  enough  in  the  reign  of  her  8d  king, 
TuUus  Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  raze  ft  to 
the  ground.  Under  Servius  Tnlllns  Rome 
was  admitted  into  the  LaUn  League :  and  hte 
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eacce8sor,TnrqainIu8  Snperbus,  compelled  the 
other  L])lin  towuu  to  acknowledge  Home  as 
the  head  of  the  leagae.  But  npou  the  expul« 
sfoii  of  the  kiaga  the  Latius  a»$erted  their  iti- 
depeuUence.  aud  commenced  a  straggle  with 
Rome,  which  was  not  brought  to  a  flual  close 
fill  K  a  340,  when  the  Latius  were  defeated  by 
the  Homaus  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Vesavius. 
The  Latin  League  was  now  dissolved.  Sev- 
eral of  the  towns,  such  as  Lau avium,  Aricia. 
Nomeutum,  Pednm,  aud  Tuscnlura,  received 
tnc  Roman  frauchiite :  and  the  others  became 
Koniao  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  general  name  of  yonun  Latinum 
i>r  batini,  Thev  obtained  certaiu  rights  and 
privileges,  which  the  other  Socii  did  not  en- 
joy. The  Romans  founded  in  various  parts 
«*f  Italy  mnny  colonies,  coneiHting  of  Latins, 
which  fon.iwd  a  part  uf  the  Semen  Latinnm, 
olihongh  they  were  not  situated  in  Latinm. 
Thus  the  Latinl  came  eventually  to  hold  a 
certain  status  intermediate  between  that  of 
Roman  citizens  and  peregriuL 

LATMICUS  SINUS  (•!>,  a  gulf  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia  In  Asia  Minor,  Into  which  the  river 
Maeander  fell,  named  from  Mount  Latmus, 
which  overhangs  iu  Through  the  changes 
effected  on  this  coast  bv  the  Maeander,  the 
golf  is  now  an  inland  lake,  called  Akeet-C/uu 
or  U/a-BawL 

LATMUS  (-i),  n  mountain  in  Caria,  extend- 
ing in  a  S.E.  direction  from  the  Sinus  Latmi- 
cus.  It  was  the  mythological  scene  of  the 
story  of  Selene  (Luna)  and  Rndymion,  who 
is  hence  called  by  the  Roman  poets  JxUmiu* 
herm  and  LtUmitu  venator. 

LATOBRTGI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Belglca,  neighbors  of  the  Bel vetU,  probably 
dwelling  near  the  aourcet  of  the  Rhine  in 
Switzerland. 

LItONA.    £Lrro.3 

LAURENTUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  Lo- 
tiura,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  Latinus, 
situated  on  a  height  between  Ostia  and  Ar- 
dea,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
a  grore  of  laurels,  whence  it  was  suppoeed  to 
have  derived  Its  name. 

LAURlUM  (-1).  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of  At- 
ticn,  ft  little  N.  of  the  prom.  Sunium,  celebra- 
ted for  its  silver  mines,  which  in  early  times 
were  very  productive,  but  in  the  time  of  Au- 
^n9*ta$i  yielded  nothing. 

LAUR($N  (-dnis).  a  town  in  the  E.  of  His- 
pi  Ilia  Tarraconensis,  near  the  sea  and  the 
river  Sncro. 

LXUS  (-1),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucanln,  near  the 
month  of  the  river  Laus.  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium. 

LAUS  POMPEII  (Lodi  Veechio),  a  town  in 
Oallia  Cisalpina,  N. W.  of  PlacentJa,  and  aB. 
of  Medlolannm,  made  a  mnuidpium  by  the 
father  of  Pompey,  whence  its  name. 

LAUSUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Mezentius,  king 
of  the  EtrusGAUs,  slain  by  Aeneas.— (2)  Sou 
of  Numitor  and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by 
Amulins. 

LAUTCLAJ:  (-&mm),  a  village  of  the  Volsci 
In  Latiuna,  In  a  narrow  pass  between  Tarra- 
(djDA  tod  FaDdL 


LXVERNA  (-ae),  the  Roman  goddess  of 
thieves  and  impo8ton>,  from  whom  the  Porta 
Lavernalis  derived  its  name. 

LAVICUM.    [Labicum.] 

LiVlNiA  and  LiVlNIA  (-ae),  danghter 
of  Lntiiius  and  Amata,  betrothed  to  Turnus, 
but  married  to  Aeneas.    [TuaNcs.] 

LXVINIUM,  LiVlNTUM,  LiVlNlUM  (-i), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  3  miles  from  the 
sea  and  6  miles  E.  of  Laurentum,  on  tlio  Via 
Appia,  founded  by  Aeneas,  aud  CJillcd  Laviu- 
iuin  in  honor  of  his  wife  Lavinia. 

LSANDBR  (-dri),  the  famous  youth  of 
Abvdos  who  swam  every  night  acrotts  the 
Hellespont  to  visit  Hero,  the  priestess  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  in  Sestns.  One  night  he 
perished  in  the  waves ;  and  when  his  corpse 
was  washed  next  morning  on  the  coast  of 
Sestns,  Hero  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

LKBADEA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Boeotia,  be- 
tween Chaeronea  and  Mount  Helicon,  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  in  a  cave  of  which  was  the  cel- 
ebrated oracle  of  Trophonins. 

L&6&DUS  (-i),  one  of  the  12  Ionic  cities, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Lydla,  between  Colo- 
phon and  Teos.  It  was  nearly  deserted  in 
the  time  of  Horace. 

LBBINTHUS  or  LfiBYNTHUS  (-i),  an  isl- 
and in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

LfiCHAEUM.    [CottiNTucB.] 

LEOTUM  (-1),  the  S.W.  promontory  of  the 
Troad,  formed  by  Mount  Ida  Jutting  out  Into 
the  sea. 

LfiDA  (-fte),  daughter  of  Thestius,  whence 
she  is  called  Thettia*,  wife  of  Tvndareus,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  mother,  either  by  Zeus  (JupN 
ter)  or  by  Tyndarens  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Clytaemnestrarand  Helena.  According  to  the 
common  legend,  Zeus  visited  Leda  in  the  form 
of  a  swan ;  and  she  brought  forth  2  eirgs, 
from  one  of  which  ii*saed  Helena,  aud  Irom 
the  other  Castor  aud  Pollux. 

LfiLfiOES  (-nm),  an  ancieut  race,  frequent- 
ly mentioned  along  with  the  Pelai^gians  as 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The 
Leleges  were  a  warlike  and  migratory  race, 
who  first  took  possession  of  the  coasts  and 
the  islands  of  Greece,  and  afterwards  pene- 
trated in«>  the  interior.  Piracy  was  proba- 
bly their  chief  occupation ;  and  ther  are  rep- 
resented as  the  ancestors  of  the  Teleboans 
and  the  Taphians,  who  were  notorious  for 
their  piracies.  The  name  of  the  Leleges  was 
derived  by  the  Greeks  from  an  ancestor,  Lo- 
lex,  who  is  called  king  either  of  Megarfs  or 
Lacedaemon.  They  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who 
became  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  iude- 
pendent  people. 

LfiLEX.    [Lklxoks.] 

LfiMANNUS  or  LfiMlNUS  LACUS  (LaJte 
of  Geneva),  a  large  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Rhodanus.  the  boundary  between  the  old  Ro- 
man province  in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the 
HelvetlL 

LEMNOS  or  LEMNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  lar- 
gest islands  In  the  Aegaean  sea,  situated  near- 
ly midway  between  Mount  Atbos  and  the 
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Hellespont  It  was  Mcred  to  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan),  who  is  eaJd  to  have  fallen  here 
when  he  was  hnrled  down  A*om  Oljmpoa. 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  eod  is  sometimes 

E laced  in  this  island.  The  legend  appears  to 
ave  arisen  firom  the  volcanic  nature  of  Lem- 
iios.  Its  earliest  inhabitants,  according  to 
Homer,  were  the  Tbracian  Sintien.  When 
the  Argonnnts  landed  at  Lemnos,  they  funnd 
it  inhabited  only  by  women,  who  had  mur- 
dered all  their  hnsbands.  [Hypsipylk.]  By 
the  Lemnlan  women  the  Argonauts  became 
the  fathers  of  the  Minyae^  who  inhabited  the 
island  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Pelns- 
glaus.  Lemnos  was  conquered  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Darlns;  but  Mlltiades  dellrered 
It  from  the  Persians,  and  made  it  subject  to 
Athens. 

LEMONlA.  one  of  the  conntry  tribes  at 
Rome,  named  after  a  village  Lemonlnm,  situ- 
ated on  the  Via  Latlna  before  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena. 

LfiMOviCES  (-inm),  a  people  in  GaHla 
Aqnltanlca,  between  the  Biturlges  and  Ar- 
veml,  whoso  chief  town  was  Augnstorlturo, 
subsequently  called  Lemovices,  the  modem 
LimogeB. 

LBMOVn  (-5ram),  a  people  of  Oermnny, 
mentioned  along  with  the  Kngii,  Inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  modern  Pome- 
rania. 

LSlft^RES  (-um),  the  spectres  or  spirits  of 
the  dead.  Some  writers  aeecribe  Lemnrea  ns 
the  common  name  for  all  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  divide  them  into  2  classes:  the 
LartSf  or  the  souls  of  good  men,  and  the  Lar- 
vae^  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men.  But  the 
common  idea  was  that  the  Tjcmurea  and  Lar- 
vae were  the  same.  They  were  said  to  wan- 
der about  at  night  ns  spectres,  and  to  torment 
nnd  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propiti- 
ate them  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival 
of  the  Lemuralia  or  Lfmuria. 

LENAEUS  (-1),  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  de- 
rived from  Units  (Xnft^Oi  the  winu-press  or  the 
vintage. 

LENTCLUS,  a  haughty  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant persons  were:  (1)  P.  Cobiciuds  Lkktu- 
LGs  Sdra,  the  man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's 
crew.  He  was  qunestur  to  Sulla  b.o.  81 ;  prae- 
tor in  76;  consul  In  71.  In  the  next  year  he 
was  ejected  from  the  senate,  with  68  others, 
for  infamous  life  and  manners.  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  Join  Catiline  and 
his  crew.  From  his  distinguished  birth  nnd 
high  rank,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief 
of  the  conspiracy:  and  a  prophecv  of  the 
Sibylline  books  was  applied  oy  flattering 
harusplces  to  blm.  8  Cornelil  were  to  rule 
Rome,  and  he  was  the  Sd  after  Sulla  and 
Cinna ;  the  20th  year  after  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol,  etc.,  was  to  be  fatal  to  the  city.  To 
gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the  sen- 
ate, he  became  praetor  again  in  63.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Btmria,  Lentulns 
was  left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators, 
nnd  his  irresolution  probably  saved  the  city 
from  being  flred.  For  it  was  by  his  over- 
taution  that  the  negotiation  with  the  embassa- 


dors of  the  Allobroges  was  entered  Into:  these 
unsuble  allies  revealed  the  secret  to  the  coo- 
sol  Cicero.  The  sequel  will  be  fonnd  under 
the  life  of  Catiline.  Lentulus  was  deposed 
from  the  praetorship,  and  was  stransled  in 
the  Capitoline  prison  on  the  6th  of  D€>cem- 
ber.— (2)  P.  Cobnruds  LKNTCLrs  Sfinthkr. 
cnrule  aedlle  in  63,  praetor  in  60,  and  consul 
in  67.  In  his  consulship  he  moved  for  the 
immediate  recall  of  Cicero,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived Cillcia  as  his  province.  On  the  break. 
Ing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  Joined  tlie 
Pomi>eian  partv.— (3)  L.  CosNXuirs  LB»Tin.r8 
Cans,  praetor  in  63,  and  consul  in  49,  when 
he  took  a  very  active  part  against  Caesar. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  yoang  Ptolemra 
ministers. 

L£0nIOXS  (-ae}.  (1)  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
B.a  491-tSO,  son  of  Anaxandrldes,  and  suc- 
cessor of  his  half-brother  Cleomenes.  When 
Greece  was  Invaded  by  Xerxes,  480,  Leonidas 
was  sent  with  a  small  army  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  enemy  at  the  pass  of  Thermopy- 
lae. His  forces  amounted  to  somewhat  more 
than  6000  men,  of  whom  only  300  were  Spar- 
tans. The  Persians  in  vain  attempted  to 
force  their  way  thronjrh  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, They  were  d  riven  back  by  Leonidas 
and  bis  gallant  band  with  immense  slaughter. 
At  length  the  Mallan  £;>hialtes  betrayed  the 
mountain-path  of  the  Anopaea  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  were  thns  able  to  (all  upon  the  roar 
of  the  Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to 
Leonidas  that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the 
mountain,  he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks 
except  the  Thespian  nnd  Theban  forces,  de- 
claring that  he  and  the  Spartans  under  his 
command  must  needs  remain  in  the  post  they 
had  been  sent  to  gnnrd.  Then,  before  the 
body  of  Persians  who  were  crossing  the 
mountain  could  arrive  to  attack  him  in  the 
rear,  be  advanced  from  the  narrow  pass  and 
charged  the  myriads  of  the  enemy  with  his 
handful  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of  preserving 
their  lives,  and  anxious  only  to  sell  them 
dearlv.  in  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued Leonidas  liimself  fell  soon.^<2)  IL  King 
of  Sparta,  son  of  Cieouymus,  ascended  the 
throne  about  866.  Being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
jected reforms  of  his  contemporary,  Agls 
IV.,  he  was  deposed,  nnd  the  throne  was 
transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotns; 
but  he  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
caused  Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240.  Be  died 
nlM>nt  236,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Cleomenes  IIL 

LfiONNiTUS  (-1),  a  Macedonian  of  Pella, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals.  He  crossed  over 
into  Europe  in  11.0.  822,  to  assist  Autlpater 
against  the  Greeks ;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  fell  in 
battle. 

LSONTTNI  (-6rum :  Lentini),  a  town  !u  the 
E,  of  Sidly,  about  6  miles  fIrom  the  sea,  N.  W. 
of  Syracuse,  founded  by  Cbalcidians  fW>m 
Nnxos,  n.o.  780,  but  never  attained  much 
political  importance  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  Syracuse.  The  rich  plains  N. 
of  the  city,  called  Leantini  Campi,  were  some 
of  the  roost  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  prodooed 
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abnndant  crops  of  roost  excellent  reheat  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Gorglaa. 

LBOPREPIDES,  <.  e.  the  poet  Simouldes, 
son  of  Leoprepes. 

LfiOSTHSNfiS  (-Is),  nn  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  combined  Qreek  army  in  the 
Laraiau  war,  slain  while  besieging  Autip.nter 
in  the  town  of  Lamia,  u-o.  822. 

LfiOTYCHlDBS.  (1)  King  of  Sparta,  n.a 
491-409.  He  commanded  the  Greek  fleet  in 
479,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  battle 
of  Mycale.— (2)  The  reputed  son  of  Agis  II.. 
excladed  from  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
his  being  snspected  to  be  the  sou  of  Alcibla- 
des  br  Timaea,  the  queen  of  Agis.  His  nude, 
Agesllaus  II.,  was  snbstitnted  in  his  room. 

LfiPlDUS.  M.  AEMILIUS  (-1),  the  trium- 
vir, sou  of  M.  Lepidn^  consul  n.o.  7S,  who 
took  up  arms  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Sulla,  but 
was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus.  Uis 
eon  was  praetor  in  49,  nnd  supported  Caesar 
in  the  cirll  war.  In  46  he  was  consul  with 
Caesar,  and  in  44  he  received  from  the  latter 
the  government  of  Narbonese  Gaul  and  Near- 
er Spain.  He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death,  and 
having  the  command  of  an  army,  he  was 
able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistance. 
Lepidus  was  now  chosen  pontifex  maximns, 
which  dignity  had  become  vacant  by  Caesar's 
death,  and  then  repaired  to  his  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  Antonv.  after  his  defeat  at 
Hutina  (43),  fled  to  Lepidus,  who  espoused 
his  cause  a<;aiu8t  the  senate.  They  crosi^ed 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  apowerfiil  nrmy,  and 
were  Joined  in  the  N.  of  Italy  by  Octnvian 
(afterwards  Augustus).  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober the  celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed, 
by  which  the  Roman  world  was  divided  be- 
tween Angustu?,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  [See 
p.  74.]  In  the  fre.«h  division  of  the  provinces 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Lepidus  re- 
ceived Africa,  where  he  remained  till  36.  In 
this  year  Augustus  summoned  him  to  Sicily 
to  assist  him  lu  the  war  ogainst  Sex.  Pompey. 
Lepidus  obeyed,  but,  tired  of  being  treated  as 
a  subordinate,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  acquire  Sicily  for  himselfl  He  was  easily 
BQbdned  by  Augustus,  who  spared  his  life, 
baf  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate,  his  ar- 
my, and  his  provinces,  and  commanded  that 
he  should  live  at  Circeii,  under  strict  surveil- 
lance. He  allowed  him,  however,  to  retain 
bis  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  He  was 
not  pnvy  to  the  conspiracy  which  his  son 
formed  to  assasi^inate  Augustus  in  SO.  He 
died  in  13.  Augustus  succeeded  him  as  pon- 
tifex maximus. 

LEPONTII  (-fimm),  an  Alpine  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  tne  Rhine,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Sira- 
plon :  their  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Val 
Jboventina.  Their  chief  town  was  Oscela  (J)<h 
mo  it099ola). 

LEPRfiUM  (-i),  a  town  of  Ells  in  Triphylia, 
Bituated  40  stadia  fh>m  the  sea. 

LBPTtNSS,  an  Athenian,  known  only  as 
the  proposer  of  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  charges 
ogainst  which  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  is 


directed,  usually  Imown  as  the  oration  agnlust 
Leptines,  ao.  806. 

LEPTIS  (-is).  (1)  Lkftis  Magna  or  Nkap- 
oLis,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  between 
the  Syrtes,  E.  of  Abrotouum,  was  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony,  with  a  flourishing  commerce, 
though  it  possessed  no  har1>or.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Scverns. 
— (2)  liKPTis  MiNOB  or  Pabva,  usually  called 
simply  Leptis,  a  Phoenician  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium  in  N.  Africa. 

LERNA  (-ae)  or  LERNS  (-cs),  a  district  in 
Argolis,  not  far  from  Argos,  in  which  was  a 
marsh  and  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Hercules 
killed  the  Lemeau  Hydra.    [See  p.  190.] 

L£ROS,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  lassius, 
on  the  coast  of  Caria. 

LESBOS  or  LESBUS  (-i),  a  large  Island  In 
the  Aegnean,  off  the  coast  of  Ifjrsia  in  Asia 
Ifinor.  It  was  colonized  by  Aeolians,  who 
founded  in  it  an  Hexapolis,  consisting  of  the 
6  cities  Mytilene,  Meth vmna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha, 
Autissa,  and  Arlsbe,  afterwards  reduced  to  6 
through  the  destruction  of  Arisbe  by  the  Me- 
thymnaeans.  The  chief  facts  in  the  history 
of  Lesbos  are  connected  with  its  principal 
city,  Mytilene.  [Mytilenk.]  The  island  is 
most  important  in  the  early  history  of  Greece. 
aa  the  native  region  of  the  early  school  of 


lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  po- 
ets Terpander,  Alcaeus,  Sappno,  and  Arlon, 
of  the  sage  Plttacus,  of  the  historian  Hellani* 


cus,  and  of  the  philosopher  Theophrastus. 

LETHE  (-ijs),  a  river  in  the  lower  world, 
firom  which  the  shades  drank,  and  thus  ob- 
tained forgetfulness  of  the  past 

LETO  (-us),  called  LItONA  (-ae)  by  the 
Romans,  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coens  and 
Phoelje,  and  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
(Diana)  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  The  love  of  the 
king  of  the  gods  procured  for  Leto  the  enmity 
of  Hera  (Juno).  Persecuted  by  this  goddess, 
Leto  wandered  from  place  to  place,  till  she 
came  to  Delos,  which  was  then  a  floating  isl- 
and, and  bore  the  name  of  Asteria  or  Ortygia. 
Zens  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure 


Leto  (Latona).   (From  «  pidiilcd  V«m.) 
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resting-place  for  his  beloved,  and  there  she 
f^nve  birth  to  Apollo  and  Artemis.    Leto  was 

genernllv  worshiped  only  in  coi^onction  with 
er  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  From  their  mother,  Apollo  is  fre- 
qaentlf  called  LeUAiu  or  Latciut,  and  Arte- 
mis (Diana)  LeUiia,  LetoU^  LaUA^^  or  Latoi, 

LEUCA  (-6nim),  a  town  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lapygiau  promontory  In  Calabria. 

LEUCAB  (-Crura),  LBUCA,  a  small  town 
o»  the  coast  of  louia  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
Phocaea. 

LEUCAS  (-Adis)  or  LEUClDiA  (-as:  Santa 
Jfaura),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Acarnanla,  abont  80  miles  in 
length,  and  from  6  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It 
denvcd  its  name  from  the  nnmerons  calca- 
reoas  hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  was 
originally  nnited  to  the  mainland  at  Ita  N.E. 
eziremi^  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Homer 
speaks  of  it  as  a  peninsula,  and  mentions  its 
well-fortilled  town  Xericu»,  It  was  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  the  Teleboans  and  Leleges. 
Subsequently  the  Corinthians  nnder  Cypse- 
Ins,  between  B.a  666  and  G20,  founded  a  new 
town  caUed  Leucas,  They  also  cut  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus,  and  thus  converted  the 
peninsula  into  an  island.  This  canal  was 
afterwards  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand,  bnt 
was  opened  again  by  the  Romans.  At  pres- 
seut  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  8  to  4  feet  of  water  in  other?.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans. 
Leucaa  was  the  place  where  the  meetings  of 
the  Acarnanian  League  were  held.  At  the  S. 
exti-emity  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia, 
was  the  celebrated  promontory,  variously 
called  Leucasy  Leuedtat,  Leucdteji^  or  LeuedUf 
on  which  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Leucadins. 
At  the  annual  festival  of  the  god  it  was  the 
custom  to  cast  down  a  criminal  from  this 
promontory  into  the  sea :  birds  were  attached 
to  him  in  order  to  break  his  foil ;  and  if  he 
reached  the  sea  uninjured,  boats  wore  ready 
to  pick  him  up.  This  anpears  to  have  been 
an  expiatory  rite ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this 
rock  in  order  to  seek  relief  from  the  pangs 
of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said  to  have  leaped 
down  from  this  rock  when  in  love  with  Pha- 
on.    [SArmo.] 

LEUCI  (^rum),  a  people  in  the  8.B.  of  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  8.  of  the  Mediomatrici,  between 
the  Matroua  and  Mosella:  their  chief  town 
waa  Tallum  {Toul). 

LEUCIPPE.    [Aloathok.] 

LEUCIPPlDES.    [LwioirPCTS,  No.  2.] 

LEUCIPPUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Oenomaus, 
the  lover  of  Daphne.— (2)  Son  of  Periores, 
prince  of  theMessenians.  and  father  of  Phoebe 
and  Hilaira,  usuallv  called  Leucippldes,  who 
were  betrothed  to  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons 
of  Aphareue,  but  were  carried  off  by  Castor 
and  Pollux.— (3)  A  Grecian  philosopher,  the 
fonnder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  philosophy, 
which  was  more  fhlly  developed  by  Dcmocri- 
vras.    Bis  date  is  uncertain. 

LEUCOPETRA  (-ae :  C.  deirArmf)t  a  prom- 
ontory in  the  8.W.  of  Bruttium,  on  the  Sicil- 
ian straits,  and  a  few  miles  Q.  of  Rhegium.   It 


derived  its  name  from  the  white  color  of  iti 
rocks. 

LEUCOPHRYS,  a  city  of  Caris,  close  to  a 
curious  lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a  re- 
nowned temple  of  ArtemU  Leucophryua. 

LEUCOSiA  or  LEUCiSiA  (-ae:  Piana\  a 
small  island  in  the  S.  of  the  eulf  of  Pae«tiun, 
off  the  coast  of  Lncania,  said  to  liave  been 
called  after  one  of  the  Sirens. 

LBUCOSTRI  (-drum :  u  e.  WhiU  8yrian»\ 
the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes 
of  a  darker  color  beyond  the  Taurus. 

LEDCOTHSA  (-ae)  or  LBUCOTHOB  (-ee). 
(1)  A  marine  goddess,  was  previously  luo,  the 
wifeof  Athamas.  LAtqamas.}— (2)  Dact^ter 
of  the  Babylonian  kbig  Orchamns  and  Su- 
rynome,  beloved  by  Apollo,  was  buried  alive 
by  her  father ;  whereupon  Apollo  metamor- 
phosed her  into  an  incense  shrub. 

LEUCTTRA  (•drum),  a  small  town  in  Boeo> 
tia,  on  the  road  from  Plataeae  to  Thcepiae, 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Bpamiuondas 
and  the  Thebana  over  the  Spartans,  ma  STL 

LBXOVlI  or  LEXOBfl  (-drum),  a  raople  in 
Gallia  Lngdunensis,  on  the  ocean,  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Sequana:  their  capital  waa  No- 
viomagus  (Lisieux). 

LIBANlUS  (-1),  a  distingnUhed  Greek  soph- 
ist and  rhetorician,  was  the  teacher  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysoetom,  and  the  friend  of 
the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  bom  at  Antl- 
och,  on  the  Orontes,  about  a.p.  814,  and  died 
abont  896.    Several  of  his  works  are  exunu 

LIbANUS  (-1),  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  and  PSestine.  dividing  Phoc- 
nice  from  Coele-Syria.  Its  highest  summits 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  its  sides 
were  in  ancient  times  clothed  with  forests  of 
cedars.  It  Is  considerably  lower  than  the  op- 
posite range  of  Amti-Libanus.  In  the  Script- 
ures the  word  Lebanon  is  used  for  both 
ranges,  and  for  either  of  them ;  bnt  in  clasdcal 
authors  the  names  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanus 
are  distinctive  terms,  being  applied  to  the  W. 
and  B.  ranges  respectively. 

LIBBNTINA,  LtTBENTlNA,  or  LtBEN- 
TIA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  she  is  described  aa  the  god- 
dess of  sensnal  pleasure. 

UBfiR  (-bri)  or  UBER  PlTttR,  a  name 
fluently  given  by  ^e  Roman  poeta  to  the 
Greek  Bacchus  or  Dionysus.  But  the  god 
LiDKB  and  the  goddess  Liobba  were  ancient 
Italian  divinities,  presiding  over  the  cnltlva- 
tion  of  the  vine  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields. 
Hence  they  were  worshiped  in  early  times  In 
coi^nnction  with  Ceres.  The  female  Libera 
was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Proserpina,  the  aaughter  of  Demeter  (Ceres) : 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  diil- 
dren  of  C^res ;  whereas  Ovid  calia  Ariadne 
Libera. 

LiBfiRA.    [LiBKu.] 

UBEKTlS  (-atis),  the  goddess  of  Liber- 
ty, to  whom  several  temples  were  erected  at 
Kome.  These  temples  must  be  dlsUngoished 
from  the  Atrium  Libertatis,  which  waa  used 
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MB  an  oflBce  of  the  censors.  Libertas  fs  repre- 
sented iu  works  of  art  nn  a  matron,  with  the 
f>lleii8,  the  symbol  of  liberty,  or  a  wreath  of 
aarel.  Sometimes  she  appears  holding  the 
Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 

LIBETHRIDES.    [LrnsTURuicl 

UBETHRIUS  MONS,  a  mouutain  In  Boe- 
otia,  a  branch  of  Monut  Helicon,  possessing 
a  grotto  of  the  Libethriau  nymphs. 

LIBSTHRUM  (-1)  or  IJBETHRA  (-ae),  an 
ancient  Thraclan  town  in  Pieria  In  "biAcedo- 
nia,  on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  where  Orphens 
i«  said  to  hare  lired.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
Moses,  who  were  hence  called  Llbithr^de$; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  the 
Moses  nnder  this  name  was  transferred  from 
this  place  to  Boeotia. 

LlBlllNA  (-ae),  an  ancient  lUlian  divinity, 
identMed  by  the  later  Romans  with  Persepb- 
6ne  (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  connec- 
tion with  the  dead  and  their  burial.  At  her 
temple  at  Rome  erery  thing  necessary  for  fh- 
nerals  was  kept,  and  persons  might  there  ei- 
ther bay  or  hire  such  things.  Hence  a  person 
undertaking  the  burial  of  a  person  (an  under- 
taker)  was  called  libUinariuB^  and  his  business 
UhUina;  hence  the  expression  libUinaftmeri- 
&u»-  fum  suj^eiebat^^  e.  they  could  not  all  bo 
buried.  Owing  to  the  connection  of  Libiiina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  em- 
ploy her  name  in  the  sense  of  death  itsel£ 

LIB7PH0ENICES  (-um),  the  inhabitants 
of  tiie  cities  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and 
so  called  from  their  being  a  mixed  race  of  the 
Libyan  natires  with  the  Phoenician  settlers. 

LiBtJl  (-5mm),  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  dis- 
padana,  to  whom  the  towns  of  Brtxia  and  Ve- 
rona formerly  belonged,  from  which  they  were 
expelled  by  the  CenomanL 

LIBURNIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  niyricnm, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  separated 
from  Istria  by  the  river  Arsla.  and  from  Dal- 
matiaby  the  river  Titius.  Its  inhabitants,  the 
LiBumxi,  supported  themselves  chiefly  by  com- 
merce and  navigation.  They  were  celebrated 
at  a  vcrv  earlv  period  as  bold  and  skillful  sail- 
ors. Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their 
swift  sailing :  and  hence  vessels  built  after  the 
same  model  were  called  Libumicae  or  lAbur- 
not  naves.  It  was  to  light  vessels  of  this  de- 
scription that  Augustus  was  mainly  indebted 
for  his  victory  over  Antony*s  fleet  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actiom.  The  LIbumians  were  the  first 
Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

llBTA  (-ae),  the  Greek  name  for  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  in  general    [Afkioa.] 

LICHXS  (-ae),  an  attendant  of  Hercules, 
brought  his  roaster  the  poisoned  garment, 
and  was  hurled  by  him  into  the  sei.  The 
Llchades,  3  small  inlands  between  Eiiboea  and 
Locris,  were  believed  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  him. 

LiClNiA  OEN8,  to  which  belonged  the 
distinguished  families  of  Cuassus,  Luodixus, 
and  MuRRMA. 

UCINICS  (-i).  (1)  C.  Ltowics  Calvts,  sur- 
named  8tom>,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
<he  care  with  which  he  dog  up  the  shoots 


springing  from  the  roots  of  his  vines.  He 
brought  the  contest  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  to  a  happy  termination,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome's  greatness. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  u.o.  870  to 
S67,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his  exer- 
tions bv  his  colleague,  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were :  1.  That  In  future 
no  more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appoint- 
ed, but  that  consuls  should  be  elected,  one  of 
whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  S.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  SOO  jugera 
of  the  public  land,  or  keepunon  it  more  than 
100  head  of  large,  and  600  of  small  cattle.  8. 
A  law  regulating  the  affairs  between  debtor 
and  creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline  books 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  college  of  ten  men 
(decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  plebe- 
ians. These  rogations  were  passed  alter  a 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 
cians, and  L  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  866.  Licinlus 
himself  was  elected  twice  to  the  consulship. 
304  and  861.  Some  years  later  he  was  accused 
by  M.  Popilius  Laenas  of  having  transgressed 
his  own  law  respecting  the  amount  ofpublio 
land  which  a  person  might  possess.  Ho  was 
condemned  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
—(2)  C.  LioiMics  MaorRj  an  annalist  and  an 
orator,  was  impeached  of  extortion  by  Cicero, 
and  finding  that  the  verdict  was  against  him, 
committed^ suicide,  B.a  06.  —  (3)  C.  Lioinics 
Maorr  Calvcs,  son  of  the  last,  a  distinguished 
orator  and  poet,  was  bom  d.o.  82,  and  died 
about  47  or  46,  in  his  85th  or  86th  year.  HIa 
most  celebrated  oration  was  delivered  against 
Vatlnlus,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when 
he  was  only  27  years  of  age.  His  elegies  have 
been  warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertins, 
and  Ovid.    All  his  works  are  lost. 

LiClNlUS  (-1),  Roman  emperor  a.t>.  807- 
824,  was  a  Dacian  peasant  by  oirih,  and  waa 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  by  the  emperor 
Oalerius.  He  afterwards  had  the  dominion 
of  the  East.  Ho  carried  on  war  first  with 
Maximinns  n.,  whom  he  defeated  a.d.  814,  and 
subsequently  with  Constantino,  by  whom  he 
was  in  his  turn  defeated,  315.  A  second  war 
broke  out  between  Licinlus  and  Constantino 
in  828,  in  which  Liclnios  was  not  only  defeated, 
but  deprived  of  his  throne.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  Constantlne,  824. 

LIDB  (-es),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pe- 
dasns. 

LiQiRlUS  (-1),  Q.,  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Pompeian  party  in  Africa,  and  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar  iu  a  speech  still  ex- 
tant Ligarius  Joined  the  conspirators  who 
assassinated  Caesar  In  n.c.  44,  and  perished  In 
the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  48. 

LiGER  or  LiGfiRIS  (-Is:  /xnre),  a  large 
river  In  Gaul,  rising  In  Mount  Cevenna,  flow- 
ing through  the  territories  of  the  Arveroi, 
Aedul,  and  Carautes,  and  fjilling  into  the 
ocean  between  the  territories  of  the  Nam* 
netes  and  Pictones. 

LlGtJUlA  (-oe),  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Varus  and  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Trans- 
alpine Gaul :  on  the  8.E.  by  the  river  Macrn, 
wnich  separated  it  from  Etroria ;  on  the  N. 
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br  tbe  river  Po ;  nnd  on  the  S.  by  the  Mare 
Lignsticnm.  The  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  mn  throngh  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  The  inhubiiauts  were  culled  by 
the  Qreeks  Lioybs  and  Lioysvini,  and  by  the 
Romans  Liodaeb  (sins.  Ligiu^  more  rarely 
Ligttr).  They  were  in  early  times  widely 
fipread,  nnd  inhabited  the  coutits  of  Qanl  and 
Italy,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Plsae 
In  fiirnria.  They  were  divided  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  Hfinren  Tranaalpini  and  Cimlpini. 
The  nainea  of  the  principal  tribes  were :  On 
the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or  Sallu- 
VII,  OxYuii,  and  Deoiatm  :  od  the  B.  side  of 
the  Alps,  the  Intemklii,  Imoaitni,  and  Aru- 
A74I  near  the  coast,  the  Vaoiknni,  Salabsi, 
and  Tauri;<i  on  the  upper  conrse  of  the  Po, 
and  the  Lakvi  and  Maeiboi  N.  of  the  Po.— 
The  Lignrinns  were  small  of  statnre,  bat 
Htronor,  active,  and  brave.  In  early  times 
they  served  as  mercenaries  In  tbe  armies  of 
the  Cnrthngininns,  and  they  were  not  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans  till  after  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle. 

LiLAEA  (-ae),  nn  ar.clent  town  lu  Phocis, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissns. 

ULTBAEUM  (-1:  3raraala\  a  town  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  situ- 
ated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  the  prom.  Hermnenm  or  Mercnrii 
(C.  Bon)  in  Africa,  the  space  between  the  two 
being  toe  shortest  distance  between  Sicily  and 
Africa.  The  town  was  founded  by  the  Car- 
thaginians about  D.O.  807,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sicily. 

LIMITES  (-um)  ROMINI  (-drum),  the 
name  of  a  continuous  series  of  fortifications, 
consisting  of  castles,  walls,  earthen  ramparts, 
and  the  liKe,  which  the  Romans  erected  along 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  protect  their 
possessions  ftom  the  attacks  of  tne  Germans. 

LIMNAB  (-arum),  a  town  in  Messenia,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  with  a  temple  of 
Artemis  (Diana)  Limnatis. 

LIMNAEA  (-ae),  a  town  In  the  N.  of  Acar- 
nania,  near  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  which  it 
had  a  harbor. 

LIMONUM.    [PiOTONEs.] 

LiMTRA  (-ae),  a  city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycia, 
on  the  river  Limyruo. 

LINDUM  (-1:  Lincoln),  a  town  of  the  Co- 
ritani  in  Britain,  on  the  road  from  Londiuium 
to  Eboracum,  and  a  Roman  colony.  The 
modem  name  Lincoln  has  been  formed  out  of 
Liudnm  Colonia. 

LINDUS  (-i),  one  of  the  3  Dorian  cities  in 
the  island  of  Rliodes,  situated  on  the  K  coa5t. 

LTNGONES  (-urn).  (1)  A  powerful  people 
In  Tranpalplue  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Treviri 
on  the  N.  and  the  Sequani  on  the  S.  Their 
chief  town  was  Andematnrlnnm,  afterwards 
Liugone^  (LangrM).'-{2)  A  branch  of  the 
above-mentioned  people,  who  migrated  into 
Cisalpine  Gnnl  along  with  the  Boii,  and  dwelt 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna. 

LINTERNUM.    [Litehnum.] 

LlNUS  (-i),  the  personification  of  a  dirge 
or  lamentation,  ana  therefore  described  as  a 
BOD  of  Apollo  by  a  Muse  (Calliope,  or  by  I 


Psamathe  or  Chalclope).  Both  Argos  and 
Thebes  claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth.  An 
Argive  tnidition  related  that  Linus  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother  after  hia  birth,  and  was 
Drought  up  by  chepberds,  but  was  afterwards 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Psamaihe's  grief  at 
the  occurrence  oetniyed  her  miufortuue  to 
her  father,  who  condemned  her  to  death. 
Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's  crueltv,  vis- 
ited Argos  with  a  plague;  and.  In  obedience 
to  an  oracle,  the  Argives  endeavored  to  pro- 
pitiate Psamathe  ana  LIous  by  means  of  mic* 
riflces  and  dirges,  which  were  called  liui. 
According  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  Linns  was 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  had  ventured 
upon  a  musical  contest  with  the  god.  The 
Thebans  distinguished  between  an  earlier 
and  later  Linus;  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
instructed  Hercules  iu  music,  but  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  hero. 

LiPiRA  and  UtPiRENSES  INSULAR 
[Aeoi.iak.] 

LIPS,  the  S.W.  wind,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  AfHcus. 


Lip*.    (From  the  Tanpb  of  th«  Wioik,  at  Athtt*.) 

LIQUENTiA  (-ae:  Liwma),  a  river  In 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  flowing  into  the 
Sinus  Tergestinns. 

LTRIS  (-Is:  Oarigliano),  more  ancientlv 
called  CLANIS  (-L«»)  or  GLANIS,  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  central  Italy,  rising  in  the 
Apennines  W.  of  lake  Fnclnns,  flowing  into 
the  Siuns  Caietanus  near  Minturnae,  and 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latinm  and 
Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  wheuce 
the  "Liris  qtiieta  aqua"  of  Horace. 

LISSUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilon,  founded  by 
Dionysius  of  Svracuse,  D.a  385,  and  possess- 
ing a  strongly  fortified  acropolis  called  Acbo- 
LisflUB,  which  was  considered  impregnable. 

LItXna  SILVA.  a  large  forest  on  the 
Apennines  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  S.E.  of  Mutina. 

LITERNUM  or  LINTERNUM  (-1 :  Putria), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Clanis  or  Glanis,  which  in 
the  lower  part  of  Its  conrse  takes  the  name 
of  LiTKKNUB,  and  which  flows  through  a 
marsh  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  called  Litrsna 
Palus.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  elder 
Scipio  Afi*lcanu8  retired  when  the  tribunes 
attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  here  he 
is  said  to  have  died. 

LiViA  (-ae).  (1)  Sister  of  M.  Liviua  Dm- 
pus,  the  celebrated  tribune,  lua  91,  married 
first  to  M.  I'orcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had 
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Cnto  Utlcensii^  and  snbMqiiently  to  <^  Ser^ 
villas  Caepio,  by  whom  bhe  had  a  daughter. 
Servllia,  the  mother  of  M.  Bnttats  who  Killed 
Caesar.— (2)  Litia  Dbusilla,  the  danghter 
of  Livlns  Dnisns  Claadlnuns  [Dbcsus,  No.  8], 
married  flrst  to  TiU  Claadlos  Nero:  aod  aft^ 
erwards  to  Aaguatns,  whocompellea  her  has* 
band  to  divorce  her,  11.0. 88.  She  bad  already 
borne  her  husband  one  son.  the  ftitnre  em- 
peror Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Augustus  was  G  months  pregnant 
witn  another,  who  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  Drosns.  She  never  had  any  children 
by  Augustus,  bat  she  retained  his  affections 
till  his  death.  On  the  acceMion  of  her  son 
Tiberias  to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted 
to  obtain  an  eqnnl  shara  iu  the  government : 
but  this  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberias  would 
not  brook.  She  died  in  a.p.  S9,  at  the  age 
of  82  or  86.— (3)  Or  Livilla,  the  daughter  of 
Drusus  senior  and  Antonia,  and  the  wife  of 
Drosus  Junior,  the  son  of  toe  emperor  Tibe- 
rias. 8he  was  sedaced  by  Sefanos,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  husband,  a.d.  28. — 
(4)  JuLiK  Livilla,  daughter  of  Germaoicos 
and  Agrippiua.    CJdlla,  No.  T.j 

UVlUS  (-i),  T.,  the  Roman  historian,  was 
bom  at  Patavium  {Padva),  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
B,a,  BO.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
In  Home,  bat  he  retamed  to  his  native  town 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age 
of  7«.  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  17. 
His  literary  talents  secured  the  patronage  of 
Aagustoa ;  and  so  great  was  his  reputation 
that  a  Spaniard  traveled  ft'om  Cadiz  to  Rome 
solely  for  the  porpose  of  beholding  him,  and 
having  gratified  nis  cariosity,  immediately 
retun^d  home.  The  great  work  of  Livy  Is  a 
HIstonr  of  Rome,  extending  A'om  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  ii.a  9, 
and  comprised  in  142  books.  Of  tliese  39 
have  descended  to  us :  but  of  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  2,  we  possess  glomes.  The 
work  has  been  dividea  into  decades,  contain- 
fng  10  books  each.  The  1st  decade  (oks.  i.-x.) 
Is  entire,  and  embraces  the  period  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  n.a  294. 
The  2d  decade  (bks.  xl.-xx.)  is  lost,  and  em- 
braced the  period  from  294  to  219,  comprising 
an  account,  among  other  matters,  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Pyrrhns  and  of  the  1st  Punic  war. 
The  3d  decade  (bks.  xxi.-xxx.)  is  entire.  It 
embraces  the  period  from  219  to  201,  compre- 
hending the  wnole  of  the  2d  Punic  war.  Tlie 
4th  decade  (bks.  xxii.-xl.)  is  entire,  and  also 
one  half  of  the  Bth  (bks.  xll.-xlv.).  These  15 
books  embrace  the  period  from  901  to  167, 
and  develop  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Asia,  ending  with  the  triamph  of  Aemllius 
PaulnsL  Of  the  remaining  nooks  nothing 
remains  except  inconsiderable  fhigmenta. 
The  style  of  Livy  is  clear,  animated,  and  elo- 
quent :  but  he  did  not  take  much  pains  in 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  tlie  events  he  re- 
cords. His  aim  was  to  oflTer  to  his  conntrv- 
men  a  clear  and  pleasing  narrative,  which, 
while  it  gratified  tnelr  vanity,  should  contain 
no  startling  improbabilities  nor  gross  jwrver- 
sion  of  facts. 

LIVltJS  ANDRONTCUS  (-i),  the  eariiest 


Roman  poet«  was  a  Greek,  and  the  slave  of 
M.  Livius  Salinator,  by  whom  he  was  manu- 
mitted, and  from  whom  lie  received  the  Ro- 
man name  Livius.  He  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comedies  in  Latin,  and  his  first  drama 
was  acted  ji.0. 240^ 

LIVIUS  DRtSUS.    [Bbuscs.] 

UVlUS  SiUNiTOR.    [Salinato«.3 

UXUS  (-1).  a  citv  on  the  W.  coast  of  Man- 
retania  Tingitana  tn  Africa,  at  the  month  <»f 
a  river  of  the  same  name :  it  was  a  place  of 
some  commercial  Importance. 

LOCRI  (-^^m),  sometimes  called  LO- 
CliENSES  (-lum)  bv  the  Roman^  the  inliah. 
itants  of  two  districts  in  Greece  called  Ld- 
ORIS. — (1)  Bastkun  Loobis,  extending  from 
Thessaly  and  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  along 
the  coast  to  the  fk'ontiers  of  Boeotia,  and 
l>ounded  by  Doris  and  Phocis  on  the  W.  It 
was  a  fertile  and  well -cultivated  country.' 
The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Looai  Epio- 
NKiiii>ii,  who  derived  their  name  from  Mount 
Cnemis.  The  S.  part  was  inhabited  by  the 
LooBi  Oi*v?(Tii.  who  derived  their  name  from 
their  principal  town.  Opus.  The  2  tril>es 
were  separated  by  Daphnus,  a  small  slip  of 
land,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocia 
The  Epicnemidii  were  for  a  long  time  subject 
to  tlie  Fhocians,  and  wore  included  under  the 
name  of  the  latter  people ;  whence  the  name 
of  the  Opuntii  occnrs  more  frequently  iu 
Greek  history.— (2)  Wistkbn  Loobib,  or  the 
coantry  of  the  Loori  Ozolaf,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Doris,  on  the  W.  by  Aetolia, 
on  the  B.  by  Phocis  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Corinthian  gnlf.  The  country  is  moantain- 
ous,  and  for  the  roost  part  unprGductive. 
Mount  Corax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mount  Par- 
nassus from  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  it  The  Locri  Ozolne  were  a  colony  of  the 
Western  Locrians,  and  were  more  uncivilized 
than  the  latter.  They  resembled  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Aetollans,  both  in  their  predatory 
habits  and  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  Their 
chief  town  was  Ajmpuiosa. 

LOCRI  fiPlZftPHtRlI  (-«mm),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  ciilesi  In  Lower  Italy,  sit- 
uated in  the  8.B.  of  Bmttium,  N.  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Zephyrinm,  from  which  it  was  said 
to  have  derived  Its  snrname  £pi7»phvrii, 
though  others  suppose  this  name  was  given 
to  the  place  simply  because  it  lay  to  the  W. 
of  Greece.  It  was  fonnded  by  the  Locrians 
from  Greece,  n.o.  OSS.    The  inhabitants  re- 

gnrded  themselves  as  descendants  of  AJax 
ileus;  and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of 
Naryx  among  the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the 
name  of  Narvcia  LoerL  For  the  same  reason 
the  pitch  of  Bruttiom  is  frequently  called 
Karycia.  Locri  was  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  Its  laws,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Zaleucus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  IZai.eccub.]  Near  the  town  was  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

LOCUSTA,  or,  more  correctly,  LtTCUSTA 
(-se),  a  famous  female  poisoner,  employed  bv 
Agrippina  in  poinoning  the  emperor  Claudi- 
us, and  by  Nero  for  dispatching  Britsnnicu& 
She  was  put  to  death  In  the  reign  of  Galba. 
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LOLLIUS  (-1),  M.,  consul,  B.a  21,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Gaul,  M.a  16.  was  Ap|M>iuied  by  Au- 
gnstns  as  tutor  to  bU  grandson,  C.  Caesar, 
wbom  be  accompanied  to  the  East,  B.a  S. 
Horace  addressed  an  Ode  (It.  9)  to  LoUiusi.  and 
9  Epistles  (i.  2,  IS)  to  the  eldest  sou  of  Lollin& 

LONDINIUM  (-1)  or  LONDINDM  {Lon- 
don), the  capital  of  the  Cauiii  in  BriUiiu.  was 
originally  situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Thames  in  the  modern  Southwark,  It  after- 
wards spread  over  the  N.  side  of  the  river, 
and  waa  hence  called  a  town  of  the  Trimv 
bantes.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  as  a  flourishinar  ond  populous  town, 
much  fre<)uented  by  Roman  merchants.  It 
was  taken  and  its  fnhabitanU  massacred  by 
the  Britons  when  they  revolted  under  Bond- 
icea,  A.n.  02.  The  quarter  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  river  was  snrnmnded  with  a  wall  and 
ditch  by  Coustantlne  the  Great  or  Theodo- 
sins.  the  Horaan  governor  of  Britain.  This 
wall  probably  commenced  at  a  fort  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Tower,  and  continued  alouj* 
the  Mlnories  to  Cripplejjatc,  Newgate,  and 
Ludgate.  London  was  the  central  point 
fW)m  whicb  all  the  Komuu  roads  in  Britain 
diverged.  It  possessed  a  MilUarium  Aure- 
unit  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  were 
numbered ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  Milliarium, 
the  celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen 
nlllxed  to  the  wall  of  St.  Swilhin's  church  in 
Cannon  Street.  This  is  almost  the  only  mon- 
ument of  the  Roman  Londininm  still  extant, 
with  the  exception  of  coins,  tesselated  pave- 
ments, and  the  like,  which  have  been  lonud 
buried  under  the  ground. 

LONGINUS  M),  a  distinguished  Greek 
philosopher  and  grammarian  of  the  8d  cent- 
nry  of  our  era.  He  taught  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Athens  for  many  years  with  great 
success  •  and  amont;  his  pupils  was  the  cele- 
brated Porphvry.  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
East,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ze- 
nobia  of  Palmyra,  who  made  him  her  teocher 
of  Greek  literature.  It  was  mainly  through 
his  advice  that  she  threw  off  her  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  empire.  On  her  capture  by 
Anrelian  in  273,  Longinus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  emperor.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent sense,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  His  treatise  On  the  Sublimey  a 
great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  is  a  work 
of  great  merit, 

LONGTNUS  CASSIUS.    [Cassius.] 

LONOQBARDL    [LANGouABm.! 

LONGttLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in 
Latlum,  not  far  from  Corioli. 

LONGUS  (-!>,  a  Greek  Sophist,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  an  extant  erotic  work. 
.  LORlDM  (-1)  or  LORlI  (-«rum).  a  small 
place  in  Etraria  on  the  Via  Anrelia,  where 
Antoninus  Plus  was  brought  up  and  died. 

LOrYMA  (-6rum),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Caria. 

I.(5TIS  (-Idis),  a  nymph,  who,  to  escane  the 
embraces  of  Priapus,  was  metamorpnosed 
into  a  tree,  called  ofler  her  Lotus. 

LOtOPHXGI  (-6rum,  i.  «.  lntwt-eatern). 
Homer,  in  the  Odystmu^  represents  Ulysses  as 
coming  in  his  wanderings  to  a  coast  inhabited 


by  a  people  who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotus, 
the  taste  of  which  was  so  delicious  that  every 
one  who  ate  it  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  Afterwards,  in  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtet, 
used  to  a  great  extent,  as  an  article  of'food, 
the  firuit  of  a  plant  which  they  identified  with 
the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called  these 
people  Lotophagi.  They  carried  on  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  w^ith  the 
interior  of  AfHca  by  the  very  same  caravan 
routes  which  are  used  to  the  present  day. 

LtJ^A  (-ae),  also  called  Lt^A  MiTER  or 
LiJA  8ATURNI,  one  of  the  early  Italian 
divinities,  to  whom  were  dedicated  the  arms 
taken  in  battle. 

LtTCA  (-ac :  L%fcca\  n  LIgurlan  city  in  Up- 
per Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and 
on  the  river  Ansns,  N.E.  of  Pisae. 

LtTC'ANlA  (-ae).  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 
bimnded  on  the  N.  by  Cam])ania  and  Sam- 
ninm,  on  the  B.  bv  Apulia  and  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  on  the  6.  by  Bruttinm,  ana  on  the 
W.  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  It  was  separated 
from  Camnania  by  the  river  Silarus,  and 
from  Bruttinm  by  the  river  Laus.  Lncania 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures :  and 
its  oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy. 
Hence  the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  Tlie 
Romans  a  Lncanian  ox  {lAteaa  ho^.  'The 
coast  of  Lncania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and 
flourishing.  The  interior  of  the  country  was 
originallylnhabited  by  the  Chones  and  Oeno- 
trians.  The  Lncanian s  proper  were  8am- 
nites,  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  who  left  their 
mother  country  and  settled  both  in  Lncania 
and  Bmttinm.  They  not  onlv  expelled  or 
subdned  the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually 
acQuired  nossesslon  of  most  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  tne  coast.  They  were  snbdned  by 
the  Romans  after  Pyrrhns  had  left  Italy. 

LtTCiNUS.  M.  ANNAEU8  (-1),  usually 
called  LUCAN,  a  Roman  poet,  born  nt  Cor- 
duba  in  Spain,  A.n.  39.  His  father  was  L. 
Annaeus  Mella,  a  brother  of  M.  Seneca,  the 
philosopher.  Lucan  was  brought  up  at  Rome 
at  an  early  age.  He  embarked  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  l^o  against  the  life  of  Nero;  nnd 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  plot  waa  compelled 
to  pnt  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  a.d.  65,  in 
the  2Cth  year  of  his  age.  There  is  extant  an 
heroic  poem,  by  Lucan,  in  10  books,  entitled 
PhanaHoy  in  which  the  progress  of  the  stnjjr- 
gle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  is  fullv  de- 
tailed. The  10th  book  is  imperfect,  and  the 
narrative  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  the  Alexandrian  war. 

LtTCiNUS,  OCELLUS.    [Oobu.us.] 

LUCCEIUS  (-i),  L.,  an  old  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Cicero,  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  along  with  Julias 
Caesar,  in  b.o.  CO.  He  wrote  n  coniempora- 
neons  history  of  Rome,  commencing  wltli  the 
Social  or  Marsic  war. 

LtTCfiRl A  (-ae :  Lucera),  sometimes  called 
NtTCfiRlA,  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  the  border* 
of  Samninm,  and  anbseqnently  a  Roman  col- 
ony. 
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LtTCliNUS  (-i),  nsnaWy^called  LUCIAN,  a 
Oreek  writer,  boru  at  Samosata,  the  capital 
of  Conimagcue,  in  Syria,  flonrlahed  lu  the 
reign  of  M.  Anreliuu.  He  practiced  for  some 
time  R3  an  advocate  at  Antiocl),  and  after- 
wards traveled  through  Greece,  giving  in- 
Btmctlon  in  rhetoric.  Late  in  life  he  obtained 
the  office  of  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt.  The 
nioiii  Important  of  Laciau's  writings  are  bis 
Dialonue^,  They  are  treated  in  the  greatest 
po95ible  variety  of  style,  from  seriousness 
down  to  the  broadest  hnmor  and  buffoonery. 
Their  Fubjects  and  tendency,  too.  varv  con- 
siderably ;  for  while  some  are  employed  In  at- 
tacking the  heathen  philosophy  and  religion, 
others  are  mure  pictures  of  manners  without 
any  polemic  drift.  Lncian*s  merits  as  a  writer 
consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  bis 
strong  comnion-sen^e.  and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction. 

LtClFER  (-6ri),  or  PHOSPHORUS  (-1). 
that  is,  the  bnuger  of  light,  is  the  name  of 
the  planet  Venus,  when  eeen  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise.  The  same  planet  was  called 
Heapeni^  V'espentgo^  Vatperj  2ioctifer^  or  iV'oc- 
tunixiM,  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens  after 
sunset.  Lucifer  as  a  personidcatiou  is  called 
a  sou  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora  or  Eoe,  of 
Cepnalus  and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Phi- 
lonis  be  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Ceyx.  He  is  also  called  the  fother  of  Daeda- 
Ikm  and  of  the  Hesperides.  Lucifer  is  also 
a  surname  of  several  goddess^  of  light,  aa 
Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

LtClUUS  (-1),  C,  the  Roman  Batlrisf,  was 
bom  at  Snessa  of  the  Aurunci,  b.o.  148,  and 
died  at  Nnples,  103,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age.  He  lived  upon  terms  of  the  closest  fa^ 
miliarity  with  Scipio  and  Laeliua  He  was 
the  first  to  monla  Roman  satire  into  that 
form  which  afterwards  received  fbll  develop- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Horace,  Persius,  and 
Juvenal. 


LtTcINA  <-ae),  the  goddess  of  light,  or 
ather  the  goddess  that  brings  to  light,  and 
hence  the  goddess  that  presides  over  the  birth 


of  children.  It  was  therefore  used  as  a  sur- 
name of  Juno  and  Diana.  Luciua  correspond- 
ed to  the  Oreek  goddess  iLrrnviA. 

LUCREtIA  (-ac),  the  wife  of  L.  Tarqnin- 
Ina  Collntiont,  whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarauin- 
ins  led  to  the  dethronement  of  Tarqufuius 
Snperbus  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public.    rTABQCINICB.] 

LUCRETILIS  (-is),  a  pleasant  mountain 
In  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  overhanging 
Horace's  villu. 

LUCRETIUS  CARUS,  T.,  the  Roman  poet 
born  u.a  96»  is  said  to  have  been  driven  mad 
by  a  love-potion,  and  to  have  perished  by  his 
own  hand,  kc.  52  or  51.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  the  story  of  the  love-potion 
and  of  his  death  was  an  invention  of  some 
enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Lucretius  is  the 
author  of  a  philosophical  poem,  in  heroic 
hexameters,  divided  mXn  0  books,  addressed 
to  C.  Memmiufl  Qemeilns,  who  was  praetor 
in  fiS,  and  entitled  Dt  Herum  Aaturtu  It 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus.    This  poem  has  been  admitted  by 


all  modem  critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didac- 
tic poems.  The  most  abstruse  speculations 
are  clearly  explained  in  mivjestic  verse;  while 
the  subject,  which  in  itself  was  dry  and  dull, 
is  enlivened  by  dlgres:»ious  of  power  and 
beauty. 

LUCRINUS  (-1),  ULCUS,  was  properly  the 
Inner  part  of  the  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Pnteo- 
lanus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween the  promontorv  Misenum  and  Puteoli, 
ranning  a  considerable  way  Inland.  But  at  a 
very  early  period  the  Lucrine  lake  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a 
dike  8  stadia  in  length,  and  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  an  inland  lake.  Its  waters 
still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  lake 
was  another  lake  called  Laoub  Avkbxub.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  Agrlppa  made  a  com- 
munication between  the  lake  Avemus  and 
the  Lucrine  lake,  and  also  between  the  Lu- 
crine lake  and  the  Sinus  Cumanus^  thus  form- 
ing out  of  the  3  the  celebrated  Julian  Harbor. 
The  Lucrine  lake  wns  filled  up  by  a  volcanic 
eniption  in  1538,  when  a  conical  mountain 
rose  in  its  place,  called  Bfonte  Xuovo. 

LtrcULLUS,  L.  LlClNlUS  (i),  celebrated 
as  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  wars  wiih  the 
Marian  party,  was  praetor  n.o.  77,  and  consul 
in  74*  In  the  latter  year  he  received  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which 
he  carried  on  for  8  years  with  great  success. 
[MiTUKiDATRS.]  But  belug  unable  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  in  consequence  of 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops,  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Acilius 
Glabrio,  d.o.  67.  Glabrio,  however,  never  took 
the  command ;  but  in  the  following  year  (GO) 
Lucullus  had  to  resign  the  command  to  Pom- 

f)ey,  who  had  be«n  appointed  by  the  Manilian 
aw  to  supersede  both  him  and  Glabrio.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Lucullus  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury,  and  lived 
In  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  He 
died  in  57  or  66.  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce cherries  into  Italy,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  ft-om  Cerasus  in  Pontus.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  poet  Archlas,  and  of  literary 
men  In  general  He  also  composed  a  history 
of  the  Marsic  war  In  Greek. 

LtTCtJMO.    [TAnqurNius.] 

LUGDtTNUM  (-1).  (1)  (Lyon),  the  chief 
to\vn  of  Gnllin  Lugdunensis,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar 
{SaMie)  and  the  Rhodanus  {Rhone),  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  ii.a  43,  and  became  under 
Augustus  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Lngdnnum 
Is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Christian, 
church  as  the  scat  of  the  bishopric  of  Ire« 
naeus.— (2)  K  BATA,voaDM  (Ijetjden),  the  chief 
town  ofthe  Batavl.    [Batavi.] 

L^NA  (-ac).  (1)  The  goddess  of  the  Moon. 
[Ski.r.vk.]-(2)  (Luni),  an  Etrupcan  town,  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mncra,  about  4 
miles  from  the  coast,  originally  formed  part 
of  Liguria,  but  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of 
Btraria  when  Augustus  extended  the  bound- 
aries ofthe  latter  country  as  far  as  the  Macra. 
It  possessed  a  large  and  commodious  harbor 
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at  the  month  of  the  river,  called  Lnnae  Portne 
{Gulf  of  SpezzidU  lu  B.a  1T7  Lana  was  made 
a  Kofuau  colony. 

LCPKRCUS  M),  au  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
worshiped  by  shepherds  as  the  protector  oi 
their  flocks  against  wolves.  The  Romans 
sometimes  idoutifled  Lnpercos  with  the  Ar- 
cadian Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Luperens  and  his  priests, 
the  Lnperd,  see  Did.  qfAntiq. 

LUPPlA  or  LUPIA  (-ae :  Lippe),  a  river  in 
the  N.W.  of  Qermany,  falllne  into  the  Rhine 
at  Wesel  In  Wegtphalia^  and  dn  which  the 
Romans  built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 

LtrPUS,  RtJTTLlUS  (-i),  the  anthor  of  an 
extant  rhetorical  treatise  in  S  books,  entitled 
Dc  Figuria  Sententiarum  et  EloetUioniSf  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  In  the  time  of  Augustus. 

LtTsrriNiA,  LtTSlTiNI.    [IIispania.] 

LCtJLiIUS  CiTtJLUa    [Catulus.] 

LtTTfiTiA  (-ae),  or,  more  commonly,  Lutte- 
TiA  Pakisiobum  <A(n«),  the  capital  of  the 
Parisii  in  Qnllia  Lugduuensis,  was  situated 
on  HU  island  in  the  bequana  {Seine),  and  was 
connected  with  the  banks  of  the  river  bv  2 
wooden  bridges.  Under  the  emperors  it  be- 
came a  place  of  importance,  and  the  chief 
naval  station  on  the  Seqnana.  Here  Julian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.d.  860. 

LtCXBETTUS  (-i :  SL  George),  a  mountain 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Penteli- 
cus,  close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  city. 

LYCAKUS  or  LlfCSU8  (-1),  a  lofty  mount- 
ain in  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Me^lopolis,  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  or  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  of  Pan,  each  of  whom  was  therefore 
called  l/yeturts, 

LYCAMBES.    [ABcniLoojius.] 

LYCiON  (-finis),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Polasgns,  an  impious  king,  who  served  before 
Zeus  (Jui)iter)  a  dish  ofnuman  flesh  when 
the  god  visited  him.  Lvcaon  and  all  his  sont*. 
with  the  exception  of  Nyctimus,  were  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  fltish  of  lightning,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  Into  wolves.— 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Xycaon,  is  said  to 
have  been  changed  Into  the  constellation  of 
the  Bear,  whence  she  is  called  by  the  poets 
Lr/caonie  Aretm,  Lycaonia  Areto»,  or  Lycaonia 
Virgo,  or  by  her  patronymic  Lycaonis, 

LYCiONiA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
forming  the  aE.  part  of  Phrygla.  The  peo- 
ple were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  an  aboriginal 
race,  speaking  a  language  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  AcU  qf  the  Apostles  as  a  distinct  dia- 
lect ;  they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
In  archery. 

LYcEUM  (-i),  the  name  of  one  of  the  8 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus  in  its  neighborhood. 
It  was  situated  S.E.  of  the  city,  outside  the 
walls,  and  just  above  the  river  Ilissus.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Aristotle  and 
the  Peripatetics  taught 

LTCEUS  (-i),  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
derive  It  from  Xi/xor,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would 
mean  "  the  wolf-slayer ;"  others  from  Xuku, 


light,  according  to  which  it  wonld  mean 
**  the  giver  of  light ;"  and  others  again  from 
the  country  of  Lycia« 

LYCHNIDU8  (-i),  more  rarely  LYCHNl- 
DlIJM  (-i],  pT  LYCHNIS  (-Idis),  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Dessaretii  In  the  interior  of 
Illyricnm.  situated  on  a  height  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  lake  Lychnitis. 

LYClA  (-ae).  a  small  district  on  (he  S.  side 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Caria  and  Pnmphyljo. 
According  to  tradition,  the  most  ancient 
name  of  the  country  was  Hildas,  and  ihKs 
earliest  inhabitants  were  called  Mil^ae,  aud 
afterwards  Solfmi ;  subsequently  the  Ternii- 
lae,  from  Chrete,  settled  in  the  country;  aud 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lycns,  the  sou  of  Pandlon. 
fled  from  his  brother  Aegcus  to  Lycia,  and 
gave  bis  name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who 
gives  Lycia  a  prominent  place  in  the  Iliad, 
represents  its  chieftains,  Qlaucus  and  Sar- 
pedon,  as  descended  from  the  royal  family 
of  Argos  ( Aeolids).  He  speaks  of  the  Solyml 
as  a  warlike  nice,  inhabiting  the  mountains, 
against  whom  the  Greek  hero  Bellerophontes 
is  sent  to  light  by  his  relative  the  king  of 
Lycia.  Besides  the  legend  of  Bellerophon 
and  the  Chimaera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of  an- 
other popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Har- 
pies and  the  daughters  oc  Pandaroos;  aud 
memorials  of  both  are  preserved  on  the  Ly- 
clan  monuments  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  the  whole,  it  Is  clear  that  Lyda  was 
colonized  by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  i)e- 
riod,  and  that  its  historical  inhabitants  were 
Greeks,  though  with  a  mixture  of  native  blood. 
The  earlier  names  were  preserved  In  the  dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  the  country  called  Milyats 
and  in  the  mountains  called  Solyma.  The 
Lyclans  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
in  Homer  as  brave  warriors.  They  and  the 
Cillcians  were  the  only  people  w.  of  the 
Half's  whom  Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and 
they  were  the  last  who  resisted  the  Persians. 
CXANTnns.] 

LTdCUS  (-1),  the  Lydan.  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  who  was  worshiped  In  several  places 
of^  Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had 
an  oracle.  Hence  the  Lyciae  sortes  in  Virgil 
are  the  responses  of  the  oracle  at  Patara. 

LTCOMEDSS  (-is),  king  of  the  Dolopians, 
in  the  island  of  Scyros,  to  whoso  court  Achil- 
les was  sent,  disguised  as  a  maiden,  by  his 
mother,  Thetis,  wno  was  anxious  to  prevent 
his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here  Achilles 
became  oy  Deidamla.  the  daughter  of  Ly- 
comedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptole- 
mus.  Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  The- 
seus by  thrusting  him  down  a  rock. 

LYCON  (-«ni8),  of  Troas,  a  distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of 
Straton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school,  n.a  272. 

LTCOPHRON  (-6nis),  a  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcw  In  Euboea,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Phlla- 
delphns  (b.o.  2S5-247).  He  was  the  author 
of  an  extant  poem,  entitled  Casaandm  or 
Alexandra,  in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to 
prophesy  the  fall  of  Troy,  with  niunerons 
other  events.    The  obscunty  of  this  work  Is 
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proverbiaL  Amoii^  the  Dnroerons  ancient 
commentnrles  on  the  poem,  the  most  Impor- 
tant are  the  Scholia  ot  &aac  and  John  Tzetzes, 
which  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  poem 
itself. 

LTcOpOUS  (-is),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
•n  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Ucrmop- 
olis  and  Ptolemais. 

Lt^COREA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  at  the 
foot  of  Moout  Lycoreu,  which  was  the  eonth- 
ern  of  the  2  peaks  of  Monut  Parnassus. 
[pAn:«A88C8.]  Hence  Apollo  derived  the  snr- 
lirtnie  of  Lycorens. 

LtCORIS.    [Crrurais.] 

LYCTUS  or  LYTTU8  (-i),  an  Important 
town  in  the  E.  of  Crete,  situated  on  a  nelgbt, 
60  etadia  from  the  coaj»L  It  i^s  said  to  have 
bi^eu  a  Spartan  colony. 

LtcURGCS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace,  famous  for  his 
per>ecutIon  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  of  his 
wiirHhip  in  Thrace.  lie  was  driven  mad  by 
Ute  'j[if*\s  on  account  of  his  impiety,  and  was 
subsei)iieutly  killed,  but  the  manner  of  hia 


Lyciir,nu  isfuriat*.    (Ottorlev,  D«nk.  der  alt.  Kaust, 
|»US,Uv.87.) 

death  is  varloosly  related. — (2)  The  Spartan 
legislator,  was  the  son  of  Ennomns,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  brother  of  Polydectes.  The  lat^ 
ter  sncceeded  his  father  as  king  of  Sparta, 
aud  afterwards  died,  leaving  his  queen  with 
Child.  The  ambitions  woman  proposed  to 
Lycurgns  to  destroy  her  offspring  if  he  would 
share  the  throne  with  her.  lie  seemingly 
consented ;  bat  when  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  son  (Charilans),  be  openly  proclaimed  him 
king ;  and,  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  gnard- 
ian.  But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitions 
designs,  Lycurgns  left  Sparta,  and  set  out  on 
his  celebrated  travels.  He  is  said  to  have 
Tisited  Crete,  lonis,  and  Egypt*  and  to  have 
penetrated  even  as  far  as  India.  Hia  return 
to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all  parties.  Sparta 
was  In  a  state  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
and  he  was  considered  as  the  man  who  alone 
eonld  cure  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state. 
He  undertook  the  task:  and  notwithstanding 
some  opposition,  be  made  a  new  division  of 
property,  and  remodeled  the  whole  conatitn- 
tion,  military  and  civil.  After  Lycurgns  had 
obtained  for  his  instltntions  an  approving 
oracle  of  the  god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a 
promise  Arom  the  people  not  to  make  any 
alterations  in  his  laws  before  his  return.  He 
now  left  Sparta  to  flnlah  his  life  in  volontary 


exile,  in  order  that  his  conntrymen  might  bo 
bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  his  constitu- 
tion inviolate  forever.  Where  aud  how  ho 
died,  nobody  could  tell.  He  was  honored  as 
a  god  at  Sparta  with  a  temple  and  yearly 
sacrifices  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
date  of  Lycurgns  is  variously  given,  but  it  is 
Impossible  to  place  it  later  than  b.o.  886.  Ly- 
curgns was  regarded  through  all  subsequent 
ages  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and  therefore 
almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were  as- 
cribed to  him  as  their  author;  but  we  must 
not  imagine  that  they  were  ail  his  work.— 
(3)  An  Attic  orator,  bom  at  Athens,  about  u.o. 
390,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocratcs,  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes, 
and  one  of  the  moet  virtuous  citixens  and  up- 
right statesmen  of  his  age.  He  was  thrice 
appointed  TamioMj  or  manager  of  the  public 
revenue.  He  died  in  8^8.  X>n\j  one  of  his 
orations  has  come  down  to  us. 

LTCUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  put  to  death, 
with  his  wife  DIrce,  by  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
had  treated  Antiope,  the  mother  of  the  two 
latter  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  For  details  see 
AMpnioN.— (2)  Son  of  Pandion.  was  expelled 
by  his  brother  Aegeus.  and  took  refhge  In  the 
country  of  the  Term!  11,  which  was  called  Lv- 
cia  after  him.  The  Lyceum  at  Athens  Is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  him.— (3)  Name 
of  several  riven*,  which  are  said  to  be  so  called 
from  the  impetuosity  of  their  current.  1.  In 
Bithynia,  falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea 
Pontica.  8.  In  Pontns,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains on  the  N.  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing 
W.  Into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria.  8.  In  Phrygia. 
flowing  from  E.  to  w.  past  Colossae  and 
Laodlcea  into  the  Maeander. 

LYDDA  (-drum),  a  town  of  Palestine,  &E. 
of  Joppa  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  subsequent- 
ly called  Diospolis. 

LTDIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phrygia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegaean  sea  on  the  \vV  In  these  boundaries 
the  strip  of  coast  belonging  to  Iomia  is  in- 
cluded, but  the  name  is  sometimes  nsed  in  a 
narrower  eigniflcation,  so  as  to  exclude  loula. 
Lydia  is  divided  Into  9  nneoual  valleys  by  the 
chain  of  Mount  Tmolus;  of  which  the  S.  and 
smaller  is  watered  by  the  river  Catbtkb,  and 
the  N.  forms  the  great  plain  of  the  Hrrmvb. 
In  early  times  the  country  had  another  name, 
Mae5nia,  by  which  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer. 
Lydia  was  an  early  seat  of  Asiatic  civilization, 
and  exerted  a  very  important  influeuce  on  the 
Greeks.  The  Lydian  monarchy,  which  was 
founded  at  Sardis,  grew  np  Into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  difiiprent  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  first 
time  united.  The  names  and  computed  dates 
of  the  Lydian  kings  are :  1,  Ovoes,  d.o.  71ft. 
678 ;  2,  Abdts,  67&BS0 ;  8,  Sadyattvs,  C29- 
617:  4,  AI.TATTB&  617-4M)0 ;  5,  Cboksub,  600  (or 
earlier)-616 ;  under  whose  names  an  account 
Is  given  of  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  empire  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  of  its  overthrow  by  the  Per- 
Rians  under  Cyrus.  Under  the  Persians,  Ly- 
dia and  Mysia  formed  the  Sd  satrapy ;  after 
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the  Macedonian  conqncat,  Lydfa  belonged 
flrut  to  the  kliifis  of  Syi-la,  and  next  (after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochas  the  Great  by  the  Romane) 
to  those  of  Pergamas,  and  so jbassed,  by  the 
beqnc8t  of  Altalus  IIL,  to  the  Romans,  under 
whom  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
LYDIAS  or  LUDIAS  (ae),  a  river  in  Mace- 
donia, fulling  into  the  Axius  a  short  distance 
fwm  the  Thermnic  gulf.  Herodotus,  l)y  mls- 
talse,  maicea  the  Lydiaa  unite  with  the  Ualiac- 
moil. 

LYGlI  or  Liall  (-drum),  an  Important  oeo- 
ple  in  Gt-rmauy,  between  the  Viadus  (CWer) 
and  the  Vistula. 

LYNCESTIS  (-Idis),  a  district  lu  the  aW. 
of  Macedonia,  upon  the  froutiera  of  Illyria, 
iuhabited  by  the  Lynokbtak,  an  Illyrian  peo- 
ple. The  ancient  capital  of  the  country  was 
Ltnous,  though  Hkbaulka  at  a  later  time  be- 
came the  cliief  town  in  the  district.  Near 
Lyucns  was  a  river,  whose  waters  are  aaid  to 
have  been  as  intoxicatiut;  as  wine. 

LYNCEUS  (-^^I,  ef,  or  56*).  (1)  One  of  the 
50  sous  of  AegyptuB,  whoj?e  life  was  saved  by 
bis  wife  Uypermnestra,  when  all  hia  brothers 
were  murdered  by  the  danj^hters  of  Danaua. 
[Akoyptds,]  Lyiiceu!*  succeeded  Danaus  as 
king  of  Argos.— (2)  Sou  of  Apharens  and 
Areno,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  famous  for  his  keen  sight 
He  was  slain  by  Pollux.  For  details  respect- 
ing his  death,  aee  Diosonsi. 

LYNCUS  M),  king  of  Scythia,  endeavored 
to  murder  Trlptolemus,  who  came  to  him 
with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  was  metamor- 
phosed by  the  goddess  into  a  lynx. 

LYRCEA  (-ac)  or  LYRCEUM  (-i),  a  small 
town  in  Argolis,  situated  ou  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

LYRNESSUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  Tread,  the 
birthplace  of  Bristiis. 

LY8ANDER  <-dri),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Spartan  generals  and  di- 
plomatists. Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  gained  the  favor  of  Cyrus, 
who  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of  money 
to  pay  his  sailors.  In  B.a  405  he  brought  the 
Pefo|)onnesian  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegnspotami, 
and  In  the  following  year  he  entered  Athens 
In  triumph.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  Agesllans,  the  brother  of  Agis,  obtained 
the  Spartan  throne  in  opposition  to  Leoty- 
chldes,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  Lysan- 
der  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Asia;  but  the 
king  purposely  thwarted  all  his  designs,  and 
.refused  all  the  furors  which  he  asked.  On 
mis  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved  to 
Ibring  about  a  change  in  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion by  abollshiug  hereditary  royalty,  and 


making  the  throne  elective.  But  before  be 
could  cany  his  enterpriae  into  effect,  he  fell  in 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Ualiartns,  B.a  395. 

LYSIAS  (-ae),  an  Attic  orator,  was  born  at 
Athens,  B.a  458,  bnt  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen,  being  the  son  of  Cephalns,  a  native  of 
Syracuse.  At  the  age  of  15  Lysias  Joiued  the 
Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to  Thurii  in 
Italy,  443;  bnt  he  returned  to  Athens  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  411. 
During  the  rule  of  the  80  Tyrants  (4W)  he 
was  thrown  into  prison ;  but  he  escaped,  and 
joiued  Thrasybnius  and  the  exilee,  to  whom 
be  rendered  important  assistance.  He  died 
in  8T8,  at  the  age  of  80.  Lysias  wrote  a  great 
number  of  orations  for  others,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  extant.  They  are  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance, 

LYSlMACHlA  or  -EA  (-ac).  an  important 
town  of  Thrace,  on  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  ou 
the  isthmus  connecting  the  Thraclan  Chcr- 
BoucsQS  with  the  mainland,  founded  it.a  3U9 
by  Lyslmachus,  who  removed  to  his  new  city 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Curdia. 

LYSlMXCHUS  (-1),  one  of  Alexander's  cen- 
eruls,  obtained  Thrace  in  the  division  of  the 
provinces  after  Alexander's  death  (B.a  Sffi>, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king  Id  30ti.  He 
joined  the  other  generals  of  Alexander  in  op- 
posing Antig(nius,  and  it  was  he  and  Seleucus 
who  gained  the  decisive  vlcUiry  at  Ipsu-*  over 
Antigouus,  in  which  the  latter  fell  (801).  lu 
2»l  Lyslmachus  was  taken  prisoner  by  X)n>- 
michaetes,  king  of  the  Getae,  whose  country 
he  had  invaded,  but  he  was  restored  to  libcriy 
by  the  latter.  In  88T  Lyslmachus  and  Pyr- 
rhus  expelled  Demetrius  from  Macedonia. 
Pyrrhus,  for  a  time,  obtained  possession  oT 
the  Macedonian  throne;  but  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
Ly8imachu^  who  now  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia. Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  aged 
Lyslmachus  put  to  death  his  son  Agathoclc^ 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  Arslnoo,  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Soter.  This  bloody  deed 
alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects;  and  8e- 
leucus  invaded  the  dominions  of  Lysimnchns. 
The  two  monarchs  met  in  the  plain  of  Corns 
(Cornpedion) ;  and  Lyslmachus  fell  in  the 
battle  that  ensued,  B.a  S81,  In  his  80th  year. 

LTSIPPUS  (-i),  of  Slcyon,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  no  one  should  paint 
him  but  Apelles,  and  no  one  make  his  statue 
bnt  Lyslppas. 

LTSIS  (-Idls),  an  eminent  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  the  teacher  of  Epaminondas. 

LYSTRA  (-ae),  a  citv  of  Lycaonia,  on  the 
confines  of  Isanria,  celebrated  as  one  chief 
scene  of  the  preachiog  of  Paul  and  BaniabM 
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HXCAE  (-arum).  (1)  A  people  on  the  E. 
coaol  of  Arabin  Felix,  irrobaDly  about  MuHcat. 
—(2}  An  inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  part 
of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrles. 

MAcAREUS  (-el),  son  of  Aeolns,  who  cora- 
mltletl  Incest  with  his  sister  Cunace.  tCx- 
NACi--]  Hence  Isse,  the  dauj;hler of  Macarcn^, 
is  called  Macareig. 

MACCXBAEI  (-ornm),  the  descendants  of 
the  family  of  the  heroic  Jadas  Maccabl  or 
Maccabacns,  a  sarnanie  which  he  obtained 
from  his  elorions  victories.  (From  the  He- 
brew malxabf  "a  hammer.")  They  were  also 
called  ^aatnono^  from  Ai*amonaeus,  or  Chas- 
nion,  the  ancestor  of  Judas  Maccabaeo!*,  or, 
in  a  (Shorter  form,  Amumaei  or  Uaamonaei. 
The  family  first  obtained  dibiinction  by  their 
resisting  the  attempts  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphauep,  king  of  ^|yrla,  to  root  out  the 
wornbip  of  Jehovah.  They  succeeded  In  de- 
livering their  country  from  the  Syrian  yoke, 
and  became  the  rulers  of  Judea. 

MACfiDONiA  (-ae),  a  country  in  Europe, 
N.  of  Greece,  said  to  have  been  originally 
named  Emathla.  Its  boundaries  before  the 
lime  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  were 
on  the  S. Olympus  and  theCambnnian  mount- 
ains, which  separated  it  from  Thesaaly  and 
£piru9,  on  the  E.  the  river  Strymon,  which 
fieparated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  N.  and 
>V.  Illyria  and  Paeonia.  Macedonia  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  conqnei>ts  of  Phllfp. 


Colu  of  Macedonia. 

He  added  to  his  kingdom  Paeonia  on  the  N. ; 
a  part  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river 
Mentms  which  Thracfan  district  was  usual  I  v 
called  iiaeedonia  adjeeta ;  the  peninsula  Chal- 
ridice  on  the  8. ;  and  on  the  W.  a  part  of 
Illyria  as  far  as  the  lake  Lychnitis.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  s.a 
1<t8,  Macedonia  was  divided  Into  4  district?, 
independent  of  one  another;  but  the  whole 
connirr  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  In  14C. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Mace- 
donia consisted  of  Thracian  and  Illyrian 
tribe*.  At  an  early  period  some  Greek  tribes 
settled  in  the  S.  part  of  the  country.  They 
are  said  to  have  cnme  from  Argos,  and  to 
have  been  led  by  the  3  sons  of  Temcnnx,  the 
Reraclid.  Perdiccas,  the  yonngcst  of  the 
thrae,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 


Macedonian  monarchy.  A  later  tradition, 
however,  regarded  Caranus,  who  was  also  a 
Ueraclid  from  Areos,  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  These  Greek  settlers  intermarried 
with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coiAtry. 
The  dialect  which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  the 
Doric,  but  it  contained  manybarbarotiBworda 
and  forms ;  and  the  Macedonians  according* 
ly  were  never  regarded  by  the  other  Greeu 
as  genuine  Hellenes.  Moreover,  It  was  only 
In  the  S.  of  Macedonia  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  spoken.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  nietory  of  Macedonia  till  the  reign  of 
Amyntaa  1.,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis;  but  from  that  time  their  his- 
tory is  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  became  the  virtual 
master  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  conquests 
of  Alexander  extended  the  Macedonian  su- 

Sremacy  over  a  great  part  of  Asia ;  and  the 
lacedonlan  kings  continued  to  exercise  their 
sovereignty  over  Greece  till  the  conquest  of 
Perseus  by  the  Romans,  16S,  brought  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  to  a  close. 

MACELLA  (-ae),  a  small  fortified  town  In 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  S.E,  of  Segesta. 

MACER  (-cri),  AEMlIiCJS  (-1).  (1)  A  Ro- 
man poet,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  and  died 
III  Asia,  B.O.  IG.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  birds, 
snakes,  and  medicinal  plants.— (2)  We  must 
distinguish  fh>m  Aemiliiis  Macer,  of  Verona, 
a  poet  Macer  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  in  A.n. 
12,  since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that 
year  {ex  PonL  ii.  10, 2). 

MACER,  LICIXIUS.    [Lioixirs.] 
M  ACETAE  (-arum),  another  name  of  the 
Macedonians. 

M ACHAON  (-ftnis).  son  of  Aescniapios, 
the  surgeon  of  the  Greeks  In  the  Troian 
war,  led,  with    his   brother   Podallrfns, 
troops  from  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalla. 
He  was  killed  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of 
Telephns. 
MACRA  (-ae:  Magrd),  n  small  river 
rising  In  the  Apennines  and  flowing  Into  the 
Lignrian  sea  near  Luna,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Augustus,  formed  the  boundary  between 
LIgnria  and  Elruria. 
MAORI  CAMPI.    [Campi  Maori.] 
^FACRINUS,  M.  OPiLlUS  SfiVERUS  (-1), 
Roman  emperor,  April,  >.•>.  217-Jnne,  21S. 
and  successor  of  Caracalla,  whom  he  haa 
caused  to  be  assassinated.    He  was  defeated 
by  the  generals  of  Eiagabalus,  and  put  to 
death. 

MACROBlI  (-«imm:  i.e.  Long -Heed),  an 
Aethioplan  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  He- 
rodotus on  tne  shores  of  the  8.  Ocean. 

MACRObIUS  (-1),  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  lived  about  a.p.  400,  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  most  Im])ortant  are :  1,  A  trea^ 
ise  in  7  books,  entitled  Satumalia  ConvMa, 
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conslstine  of  a  eeriee  of  disBertatiootf  on  his- 
tory, niyiuolopy,  criticUm,  and  various  points 
of  antiquarian  research  ;  2,  A  Commentary 
on  Cicero's  Somnium  Seipiotiia. 

MACRONES  (-um),  apowerfhl  and  warlike 
Caucasian  people  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus. 

MADtTUS  (-1),  a  sea-port  town  on  the 
Thr^ian  Chersouesus. 

MAEANDER  (-dri),  a  river  in  Asia  Minor, 

Sroverblal  for  its  wanderings,  risinz  in  the 
.  of  Phryffia,  close  to  the  source  of  ine  Mar- 
ayos,  flowing  between  Lydia  and  Carla,  of 
which  it  forms  the  boundary,  and  at  last  fall- 
ing into  the  Icarian  sea  between  Jlyns  and 
Prlene.  As  a  god,  Maeander  is  described  as 
the  father  of  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Cannus.  Hence  the  latter  is  called 
by  Ovid  Maeandrius  juvenia. 

MAECENAS  (-aUs;,  C.  CILNIUS  (-1),  a 
Roman  eqnes,  but  aescended  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side  from  the  Lucumottea 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  the 
Cilnii^  a  powerful  family  at  Arretium,  and 
his  maternal  ancestors  the  Maecenates,  at 


Arretium.  Maecenas  was  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  ministers  of  Augustus,  and  en- 
Joyed  for  mnny  years  his  confidence.  But 
towards  the  latter  years  of  his  life  a  coolness 
sprang  up  between  them,  and  Maecenas  re- 
tired entirely  from  public  life.  He  died  b.o. 
8.  The  fame  of  Maecenas,  however,  rests 
mainly  on  his  patronage  of  literatnre,  espe- 
cially of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Virgil  was  In- 
debted to  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  farm, 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  soldiery 
in  the  division  of  lands,  in  n.o.  41 ;  and  it  was 
at  the  request  of  Mnecenas  that  he  undertook 
the  Georgics.  To  Horace  Maecenns  was  a 
still  greater  benefactor.  He  presented  him 
with  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence, 
a  farm  in  the  Sabine  country. 

MAECIUS  TARPA.    [Tabpa.] 

MAEDICA  (-ae).  the  country  of  the  Maedl, 
n  powerftil  people  In  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the 
w.  bank  of  the  Strymon. 


MAELIUS  (-i),  8P.,  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beian knights,  employed  his  fortnae  in  buy- 
ing up  corn  in  Etruria  in  the  great  famine  at 
Rome  in  B.C.  440.  This  corn  ne  sold  to  the 
poor  at  a  small  price,  or  distributed  it  grata- 
itonaly.  The  patricians  accused  him  of  aim- 
ing at  the  kingly  power,  and  appointed  Cln- 
cinnatus  dictator.  C  Servilius  Ahals,  the 
master  of  the  horae,  summoned  Maelins  to 
appeal:  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator; 
but  as  he  refhsed  to  go,  Abala  rushed  into 
th^  crowd  and  slew  him.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  his  house  pulled  oown ;  its 
vacant  site,  which  was  called  the  Aequimae- 
Hum,  continued  to  subsequent  ages  a  memo- 
rial of  his  fate. 

MAENXDES  (-um:  aing,  Maenas),  a  name 
of  the  Bacchantes,  from  /iai'vo^eu,  **to  be 
mad,^  because  they  were  f^nzled  in  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

MAENALUS  (-1),  a  monnUin  in  Arcadia, 
extending  f^om  Megalopolis  to  Tegea.  cele- 
brated as  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan« 
The  Roman  poets  f^qnently  use  the  adjec- 
tives Maenaltua  and  Moenalia  as  equlvafeot 
to  Arcadian. 

MAENlUS  (-1),  C.  consul  B.a  888,  with  L. 
Furius  Camillus.  The  8  consuls  completed 
the  subjugation  of  Latium ;  thev  were  both 
rewarded  with  a  triumph,  ana  equestrian 
statues  were  erected  to  their  honor  in  the 
forum.  The  statue  of  ICaenius  was  placed 
upon  a  column,  called  Columna  Maenia^  which 
Appears  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of  the 
forum,  on  the  Capitoline.  Maenius,  in  his 
censorship  (n.a  818),  allowed  balconies  to  be 
added  to  the  various  baildings  snrroundiuff 
the  forum,  in  order  that  the  spectators  mighi 
obtain  more  room  for  beholding  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum:  these 
balconies  were  called  after  him  JUaeniaiia 
(sc  aedifieia). 

MAEONiA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
Hence  Virgil  gives  the  name  of  Maconia  to 
Etruria,  becnnse  the  Etruscans  were  said  to 
bo  descended  from  Lydians.  Hence  al«> 
Homer,  as  a  native  of  Maeonia,  is  called 
Maeotiidea  and  Maeoniua  aenex^  and  his  poems 
the  3[<uoni(u  chartae^  or  Maeonitmi  carmen, 
[Lyi»ia.]--Makokis  likewise  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Omphale  and  of  Arachue,  because 
both  were  Lydians. 

MAEOTAE.    [Makotis  Palub.] 

MAEOTIS  (-idls)  VA.U5S  {Sea  <^  Azov),  an 
inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and  A»ia, 
N.  of  the  Poutus  Euxinus  (.Blaek  Sea),  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Bobpobcs 
CiMMKBins.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  its  banks 
were  called  by  the  collective  name  of  Maeotae 
or  Mae5tlci.  The  sea  had  also  the  names  of 
Cimmerium  or  Bosporicum  Mare. 

MAERA,  the  dog  of  Icarlus,  the  fiither  of 
Erigone.    [Ioabius,  No.  Lj 

MAEVlUa    CBavids.] 

MAGDOLUM  (O.  T.  Mlgdol),  a  dty  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  N.E.  frontier,  where 
Pharaoh  Necho  defeated  the  Syrians. 

MAOETOBRIA  {Moigte  de  Broie,  on  the 
Sadne),  a  town  on  the  W.  firontiers  of  the 
Sequani,  near  which  the  Gauls  were  defeated 
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by  the  Oennans  shortly  before  Caesar's  arriral 
ill  Oanl. 
M1.GI  (-6Tum),  the  name  of  the  order  of 

Sriests  and  religions  teachers  amoD*?  the 
redes  and  Persians.    [Zokoastko.] 

MAGNA  GRAEClA.    [Gbaeoia.] 

MAGNA  MATER.    [Ruea.] 

M  AGNBNTlUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor  in  the 
West,  A.i>.  850-^63,  obtained  the  throvorby 
the  mnrder  of  Constans,  bnt  was  defeated  by 
Constantins,  and  pnt  an  end  to  his  owq  life. 

MAGNESIA  (-ae).  (i)  A  narrow  slip  of 
conntry  along  the  eastern  coast  of  The8i<aly, 
extending  flrom  the  Peneas  on  the  N.  to  the 
Pngasaean  galf  on  the  S.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Magnetes.  are  said  to  have  founded  the 
2  cities  in  Asia  mentioned  below.— (^  Mao- 
»ESiA  Ai>  Sipri.DV,  a  city  in  theN.W.  of  Lydia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylu?,  and  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Hermns,  famous  as  the  scene 
of  the  victory  gained  by  Scipio  Asiaticus  over 
Antiochns  the  Great.  u.a  190.— (3)  Magnesia 
AD  MAKAKnKUM,  a  citv  In  the  aVv.  of  Lydia, 
situated  on  the  river  Letbaens,  a  tributary  of 
the  Maeander.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Oim- 
raerians  (probably  about  ikc.  700),  and  rebuilt 
by  colonists  from  Miletus. 

MlGO  (-dnis),  the  name  of  several  Car- 
thaginians, of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
were :  (1)  Sou  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  vouiig- 
est  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal.  Ue 
carried  on  the  war  for  many  years  in  Spain ; 
and  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  driven 
out  of  that  country  by  Scipio  he  landed  in 
Lignria,  where  he  remained  8  years  {u.o.  205- 

208) (2)  The  author  of  a  work  upon  ajjrl- 

culture  in  the  Punic  language,  in  28  books, 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  order  oi 
the  Roman  senate. 

MAGONTUCUM.    [MoGO.vriAonai.] 

MAIA  (-ne),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  PleI6n$, 
was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  aud  the  most 
beautifhl  of  the  7  slotcrs.  In  a  grotto  of  Mount 
Cylltfiiu,  in  Arcadia,  she  became  by  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  the  mother  of  Hermes  (Mercury). 
Areas,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Calllsto,  wns  given 
to  her  to  be  reared.    [Plxiadks.] 

MXLXCA  (-ae :  Malaga) fUn  important  town 
on  the  coast  of  Hispauia  Baetlcn,  nud  on  a 
river  of  the  sjirae  name,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

MALfi  A  or  -EA  (-ae),  a  promontory  on  the 
8.E.  of  Laconia,  separating  the  Argolic  and 
Laconic  gulfs. 

MiUULCUS  SINUS.    [Malis.] 

MALIS,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mallacns  Sinus,  and  opposite 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of  Euboea.  It 
extended  as  fiir  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Its  intiabitants,  the  Malieuses,  were  Dorian f*, 
and  belonged  to  the  Amphlctyonic  League. 

MAUJ  (-dmm),  an  Indian  people  on  both 
tides  of  the  Hydvaotics:  their  capital  is  bui> 
poeed  to  have  l>een  on  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated fortress  of  MooUan. 

MALLU8  (-1),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Cillcfa, 
on  a  bill  &  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyra- 
mos,  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time 


of  the  Trojan  war  by  Mopsus  and  Amphil* 
ochus. 

MlMBRCUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  dlstin* 
guished  family  of  the  Aemilia  gens  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic 

MXMERS  (-tls),  the  Oscau  name  of  the  god 
Mars. 

MlMERTTNL    [Mesgaka.] 

MlMlUUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  distingnish- 
ed  family  in  Tusculum.  It  was  to  a  meml>er 
of  this  family,  Octavius  Mamilins,  that  Tar- 
quiniuB  betrothed  his  daughter ;  and  on  his 
expulsion  from  Rome  his  son-in-law  roused 
the  Latin  people  against  the  infant  republic, 
and  perished  in  the  £rreat  battle  at  the  lake 
RegUlus.  The  Mamilii  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome. 

MAMURIUS  VETURIUS.    [Vctdbius.] 

MXMURRA  (-ae),  a  Roman  eques,  bom  at 
Formiae,  was  the  commander  of  the  en- 
gineers (praf/ectus /alarum)  hi  Julius  Caesar's 
army  in  Gaul,  and  amassed  great  riches. 
Horace  calls  Formiae,  in  ridicule,  Mamuv' 
rartim  urbs.  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  name  of  Mamurra  had  become  a  by-word 
of  contempt. 

MANCINUS,  C.  HOSTILIUS  (-1),  consul 
B.o.  187,  was  defeated  by  the  Mnmantines,  and 
purchased  his  safety  by  making  a  peace  with 
them.  The  senate  refused  to  recognize  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony 
of  delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  who  re- 
fused to  accept  him. 

MANDtTBlI  (-6rum).  a  people  in  Gallia 
Lngdnnensis,  in  the  modern  Burgundy ^  whose 
chief  town  was  Alesia. 

MANDttRlA  (-ae),  a  to\vn  In  Calabria,  on 
the  road  from  Tareutnm  to  Hydruntum. 

MINES  (Inm),  the  name  which  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  who 
were  worshiped  as  gods.  Hence  on  sepul- 
chres we  And  D.  M.  S.— that  is,  DU  ManibM 
Saerurn.    [Labes.] 

MiNfiTHO  (-6nle),  an  Egyptian  priest  <n 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  In 
Greek  an  account  of  the  religion  and  history 
of  his  conntry.  His  history  of  Egypt  cou- 
tainod  an  account  of  the  different  dynasties 
of  kings,  compiled  from  genuine  documents. 
The  work  itself  Is  lost;  but  a  list  of  the 
dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius  Africanus 
and  Eusebius. 

MlNTLlUS  (-1).  (1)  C.,tribnne  of  the  plebs, 
n.a  06,  proposed  the  law  {Manilia  Lex)  grant- 
ing to  Pompev  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  which  Cicero  sup- 
ported in  an  extimt  oration.— (2)  A  Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  author  of  an  extant  astrological  poem  in 
6  books,  entitled  Aatnmomica. 

M.  MANLIUS  (-1),  consul  n.o.  892,  took 
refuge  in  the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls  In  390.  One  night,  when  the 
Gauls  endeavored  to  ascend  the  Capitol, 
Manllus  was  roused  ft'om  his  sleep  by  the 
cackling  of  the  geese;  collecting  nastily  a 
body  of  men.  he  succeeded  In  driving  back 
the  enemy,  wno  had  Just  reached  the  summit 
of  ihe  hill.    From  this  heroic  deed  he  is  said 
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to  have  received  the  Eurnnme  of  Cafitoi.inus. 
In  3S5  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  plebeiaue, 
who  were  suffering  severely  from  the  hartih 
and  cruel  trcaimeut  of  their  patrician  credit- 
ors. In  the  following  year  he  was  charged 
with  high -treason  bv  the  patricians;  and 
belu^  condemned  to  death  b^'  the  people,  he 
was  liurled  down  the  Tarpeiau  rock  by  the 
tribunes.  The  members  of  the  Manila  genn 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  hhtiuld 
ever  bear  in  future  the  praeuomen  of  Marcus. 

MANLIUS  TORQUiTUS.    [ToRQCATrs.] 

M  ANTINEA  (-ac),  one  of  the  nioM  ancient 
and  important  towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on 
the  small  river  Ophis,  near  the  centre  of  the 
fi.  frontier  of  the  country.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  under  Its  walls 
between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  in  which 
Epamiuoudas  fell,  u.o.  862.  In  courequence 
or  its  treachery  to  the  Achaeans.  Aratus  put 
to  death  its  leading  citizens,  koIu  the  rest  of 
its  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  chaii;^ed  its 
name  into  Antigonla,  in  honor  of  Anligouns 
DoBon.  The  emperor  Uadriau  restored  to  the 
place  its  ancient  name. 

MANTO  (-UH).  (1)  Daughter  of  Tlresias,  a 
prophetess,  and  mother  of  the  seer  Moppus*.— 
(2)  Daughter  of  Hercules,  likewise  a  proph- 
etess, from  whom  the  towu  of  Mantua  re- 
ceived its  name. 

MANTCA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Gallia  Trauspa- 
dana,  on  an  i.-^land  in  the  river  Mincius,  was 
not  a  place  of  importance,  but  is  celebrated 
1)ecanse  Virgil,  who  was  bom  at  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Andes,  regarded  Muatua  as 
hi:f$  birthplace. 

MiRXCANDA  (-5nim:  Sawiarcawd),  the 
capital  of  Sogdiaua,  where  Alexander  the 
Great  killed  his  friend  Cj.itits. 

MXrATHGN  (-onij'),  a  village  of  Attica, 
situated  near  a  bay  on  the  £.  coast,  22  miles 
fh)m  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  miles  by 
another.  *  It  stood  in  a  plain,  extending  along 
the  sea-Bbore,  about  6  miles  in  length,  and 
from  3  miles  to  1^  miles  in  breadth,  and  sur- 


nmnded  on  the  other  8  aides  by  rocky  hills. 
Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of  the 

^)lain.  llcrc  was  fought  ihe  celebrated  battle 
>eiweeu  the  Persians  and  Athenians  n.c.  4io. 
The  Persians  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
and  the  Athenians  ou  some  portion  of  the 
high  ground  above.  The  tumulus  raised 
over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  is 
still  to  be  seen.  The  MarathoniaD  plain  Is 
also  celebrated  in  mythologr  on  accoaut  of 
the  fierce  bull  here  slain  by  Theseaa. 

MARiTHUS  (-1),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  oppoaite  to  Aradua  and 
near  Antaradus. 

MARCELLUS  (i)^  the  name  of  an  Ulns- 
triouB  plebeian  family  of  ttie  Claudia  gens. 
— (1)  M.  Claudius  Maroki.lus,  celebrated  as 
5  times  consul,  and  the  conqueror  of  Svracnse. 
In  his  first  consulship,  u.a  22:2,  Marcellns  dhf^ 
tingnished  himself  by  slaying  in  battle  with 
his  own  hand  Britomartns  or  Viridomams, 
the  king  of  the  Insubriau  Gauls,  whose  spoils 
he  afterwards  dedicated  as  ^polia  opima  iu 
the  temi)le  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  This  was 
the  8d  and  last  instance  in  Roman  history 
iu  which  such  an  offering  was  made.  Mar- 
cellns was  one  of  the  chief  Roman  generals 
iu  the  2d  Punic  war.  Ho  took  Syracuse  in 
u.o.  212,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  2  years.  In 
which  all  his  powerful  military  engines  were 
rendered  wholly  unavailing  by  the  superior 
skill  and  science  of  Archimedes,  who  directed 
those  of  the  besieged.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inhabitanta 
slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Marceltas  fell 
in  battle  against  Hannibal  in  SOS.— <2)  M. 
Claudius  Marorllub,  consul  B.a  51,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Caesar.  In  n.c.  46  he  was 
pardoned  by  Caesar  on  the  intercession  of  the 
senate;  whereupon  Cicero  returned  thanks 
to  Caesar  in  the  oration  Pro  M<treeUo.  which 
has  come  down  to  ns.  Marcellns,  who  was 
then  living  at  Mytilene,  set  out  on  his  retnni ; 
but  he  was  muraered  at  the  Piraeus  by  one 
of  his  own  attendants,  P.  Maglns  Chilo.— (3) 


TLe  Plain  anal  TuTnalut  of  Mimthoa. 
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C.  Claudicb  MAmoET.LrB,  brother  of  No.  3,  and 
nl8i>  an  eoemy  of  Caesar,  was  conanl  in  49, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  ont— (4)  C.  Ci-AUPire 
Ma&okllub,  first  consiu  of  the  two  preceding, 
and,  like  them,  an  enemy  of  Caesar,  lie  whs 
consul  in  00,  but  he  did  not  Join  Ponipey  in 
Greece,  and  was  therefore  readily  pardoned 
by  Caeaar.— (6)  M.  CLADiinrs  Marobllub,  son 
of  .he  precedhig  and  of  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  C.  Octavioa  and  sister  of  Augaatns,  was 
horn  in  43.  Augustus,  who  bod  probably 
destined  bim  for  his  successor,  adopted  him 
as  his  son,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia 
in  marriage  (ii.a  25).  In  23  he  was  curule 
aedile,  but  died  in  the  same  year,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Anctistns,  aa  well  as  or  his  m()tber 
Octavia.  Tue  memory  of  Marcellos  is  em- 
balmed in  t^e  well-known  passage  of  Virgil 
{Aen.  vi.  QtOSSti),  which  was  recited  by  t^o 
poet  to  Augustus  and  Octavia. 

MARClUS  (-i).  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens, 
which  claimed  uescent  from  Ancus  Marcius, 
the  4ih  king  of  Rome.  [AMors  Maegius.] 
Coriolanns  belonged  to  this  gens  [Corioi.a- 
nuk]  :  and  at  a  later  time  it  was  divided  into 
the  CAmilies  of  Puiuppus,  Rcx,  and  Rctilco. 

MARClUS  (-i),  an  Italian  seer,  whose  pro- 
phetic vei-ses  {Cantniiia  Mareiana)  were  dis- 
covered in  ».a  213,  and  were  preserved  in  the 
Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  books.  Some 
writers  mention  only  one  person  of  this  name, 
but  others  speak  of  two  brothers,  the  MarciL 

MARCOMANNI  (-Crum),  that  is,  men  of 
the  mark  or  border,  a  powerf\il  German  peo- 
ple, of  I  he  Snevic  race,  originally  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Main ;  but  under  the  guidance 
of  their  chieftain  Marobodnna  thoy  migrated 
into  the  land  of  the  Boil,  who  inhabited  Bo- 
hemia and  part  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  set- 
tled after  subduing  the  Boil,  and  fonnded  a 
powerful  kingdom,  which  extended  S.  as  far 
as  the  DanuDe.  [Masobobuitb.]  At  a  later 
time  the  Marcomanni,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Onadi  and  other  German  tribes,  carried 
on  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  emperor 
M.  AnreUu9,  which  lasted  during  the  greater 
part  of  bis  reisrn,  and  was  only  Drought  to  a 
conclusion  by  Ibis  son  Commoaus  purchasing 
pence  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  aabe  asceno- 
ed  the  throne,  a.i>.180. 

MARDI.    [Amasdi.] 

MARDONlUS  (-1),  a  distingnlshcd  Perelan, 
son  of  Gobryas,  and  son-in-law  of  Darius 
Hyetaspis.  In  n.a  402  he  was  pent  by  Darius 
to  pnnlsh  Erctria  and  Athens  for  the  aid  they 
baa  given  to  the  lonlans ;  but  his  fleet  wan 
destroyed  by  a  storm  off  Mount  Athos,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  land  forces  was  de- 
stroyed on  nis  passage  through  Macedonia 
by  the  Brycians,  a  Thracian  tribe.  On  the 
accession  of  Xerxes  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
instigators  of  the  expedition  against  Greece. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis 
(480)  he  was  left  by  Xerxes  with  a  large  army 
to  conquer  Greece:  but  he  was  defeated  in 
the  following  year  (470),  near  Plataeac,  by  the 
combined  Greek  forces,  under  the  command 
of  Pansanias,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

MAREA,  -EA,  -lA  (-oe),  a  town  of  Lower 


Egypt  which  gave  Its  name  to  the  district 
and  lake  of  Mareoiis.  The  lake  was  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  neck  of  land 
on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  snpplled  with 
water  by  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
by  canals.  It  served  as  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria for  vessels  navigating  the  Nile. 

MAREOTIS.    [Mabea.] 

MARESA,  MARESCUA,  an  ancient  for- 
tress of  Palestine,  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  of  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
of  Judah  and  of  the  Maccabees. 

MARGIXNA  (-ae),  a  province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  fi.  by 
Bactriana,  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  river 
Oxus,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania.  It  received 
its  name  f^om  the  river  Margns,  which  flows 
through  it.  On  this  river  stood  the  capital 
of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana,  wnich 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  and  re- 
built by  Antiochus  I. 

MARGUS.    [Maboiama.1 

MiRlANAE  FOSSAE.    [Fofoa  ] 

MiRIANDTNI  (-ornm),  an  ancient  people 
in  the  N.E.  of  Bilhynia  in  Asia  Minor. 

MlRlCA  (-oe),  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother 
of  Latinus  by  Fannus,  was  worshiped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Mintumae,  in  a  grove  on  the 
river  Llrls.  Hence  the  conntry  round  Miu- 
turnae  is  called  by  Horace  Maricae  lUora. 

MARIUS  (-1),  C.  (1)  The  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  was  7  times  consul,  was  bom  In 
B.O.  167,  near  Arptunm,  of  an  obscure  and 
humble  family.  He  rose  to  distinction  by  his 
military  abilities.  He  served  under  Scipio 
ArHcanus  the  younger  at  the  siege  of  Iln- 
mantia  in  Spain  (it.a  134),  but  he  was  not 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  till  ji.o.  Hi),  when 
he  was  38  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  dictator.  Marius  was 
now  regarded  a.**  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
popnlar  party  at  Rome.  In  1U9  Marius  served 
In  An-ica  as  legate  i.f  the  consul  Q.  Metellus 
in  the  war  ogalnft  Jugurtha.  In  1«7  he  was 
elected  consul,  and  received  the  province  of 
Numidia,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Jngurtha  (107).  In  the  f«)llowing  year  (106) 
Jngurtha  was  surrendered  to  him  by  the 
treachery  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Manretauia. 
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[JueuRTnA.]  Marios  rant  his  quaestor  Sulla 
to  receive  the  Nnmidian  king  from  Bocchus. 
This  clrcnmstauce  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
personal  hatred  which  afterwards  existed  be- 
iweeu  Marius  and  Snlla,  since  the  enemies  of 
Marius  claimed  for  Sulla  the  merit  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close  by  obtaining  possession  of 
the  person  of  Jugnrtha.  Meantime  Italy  was 
threatened  bv  a  vast  horde  of  barbarians,  who 
had  migratea  from  the  N.  of  Germany.  The 
9  leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted 
were  called  Clmbri  and  TentonL  They  had 
defeated  one  Koman  army  after  another ;  and 
every  one  felt  that  Marius  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  saving  the  state.  Accordingly  he 
was  elected  consul  a  2d  time  (104) ;  but  the 
barbarians,  Instead  of  crossing  the  Alps, 
marched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  fur 
the  next  2  or  3  vears.  Marius  was  elected 
consul  a  3d  time  in  103,  and  a  4th  time  in  lOi. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  barbarians 
returned  into  Gaul,  and  divided  their  forces. 
The  Cimbri  crossed  the  Tyrolese  Alps  by  the 
deflles  of  Tridentnm  (Trent).  The  Tentoui 
and  Ambrones,  ou  the  other  hand,  marched 
against  Marius,  who  had  taken  up  a  position 
In  a  fortiHed  camp  on  the  Rhone.  The  deci- 
sive battle  was  fought  near  Aquae  Sextiae 
(Aix),  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  anni- 
hilated by  Marius.  The  Clmbri,  meantime, 
had  forced  their  way  into  Italy.  Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  6th  time  (101),  and  Joined  the 
proconitul  Catnlus  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  2 
generals  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  ene- 
my on  a  plain  called  the  Campi  Raudii,  near 
Vercellae  ( Vercelli),  Marius  was  received  at 
Rome  with  unprecedented  honors.  Hitherto 
his  career  had  been  a  glorious  one ;  but  the 
remainder  of  his  life  is  full  of  horrors.  In 
order  to  secure  the  consulship  a  6th  time,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  the  two 
demagogues.  Satuminus  and  Glaucia.  He 
gained  his  object,  and  was  consul  a  6ih  time 
in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove  into  exile  his 
old  enemy  Metellus ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  took  up  arms 
against  the  state,  he  was  compelled  oy  the 
senate  to  put  dowu  the  insurrection.  [Sa- 
TDBNiaus.]  But,  although  old  and  full  of 
honors,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which 
the  senate  had  bestowed  upon  the  consul 
Snlla  (u.o.  SS).  He  obtained  a  vote  of  the 
people,  conferring  upon  him  the  command: 
but  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  compelled  Marius  to  take  to 
flight.  After  wandering  along  the  coast  of 
Laiium,  he  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in 
the  marshes  formed  by  the  river  Liria,  near 
Minturnae ;  but  when  a  Cimbrian  soldier  en- 
tered his  prison  to  put  him  to  death,  Marius 
in  a  terrible  voice*  exclaimed,  '*Man,  darest 
thou  murder  C.  Marius  f "  whereupon  the  bar- 
barian threw  down  his  sword  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house.  The  inhabitants  of  Minturnae 
now  took  compassion  on  Marius,  and  placed 
him  on  board  a  ship.  He  reached  Africa  In 
safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage;  but  he  had 
scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the  Ro- 
man governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius :  his  only  reply  was,  "  Tell  the  prae- 


tor that  you  have  seen  C.  Marius  a  fti^i.?e, 
sitting  ou  the  ruins  of  Carthage.**  Souu  V- 
erwards  Marius  returned  to  Italy,  where  m 
consul  Cinna  (H.a  87)  had  taken  up  iaa 
against  SuIIa*s  pany.  Cinna  had  been  ^iven 
out  of  Rome,  but  he  now  entered  i*0kuia 
with  Marius.  The  most  frigbtflil  ecei^  rof. 
lowed.  The  guards  of  Marius  stabbed  very 
one  whom  he  did  not  salute,  and  the  f  ^etn 
ran  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of  i*  Ro- 
man aristocracy.  Without  going  thrfj|^  the 
form  of  an  election,  Marius  andClQT^Samed' 
themselves  consuls  for  the  following ^ar  (86). 
But  on  the  ISlh  day  of  his  consuls^  Marina 
died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisv,  in  hilTlst  year. 
—(2)  Son  of  the  preceding,  but  cftr  by  adop- 
tion ;  was  consul  in  ii.a  82,  wh^ne  was  27 
vears  of  age.  In  this  year  he  v^a  defeated 
by  Sulla,  near  Sacriportus,  o^  the  fh>ntiers 
of  Latiuro,  whereupon  he  tsiok  refuge  in  the 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Praeneste.  Here 
he  was  besieged  for  some  time ;  but  aAer 
Sulla's  great  victory  at  the  Cotline  gate  of 
Rome  over  Pontius  Telesinus,  Marius  put  au 
end  to  his  own  life,  after  makine  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  escape.^S)  The  false  Ma- 
rius, put  to  death  by  Antony,  b.o.  44. 

MARMARICA  (-ae),  a  district  of  N.  Africa, 
between  Cyrenaica  and  Egvpt,  extending  in- 
land as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  Its  in- 
habitants were  called  Marmaridae. 

MiRO,  VIRQILIUS.    [Viegilios.] 

MAROBODtruS  (-i),  king  of  the  Marco- 
mannl,  was  a  Suevian  bv  birth,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  After 
his  return  to  his  native  country  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Central 
Germany  [Maboomammi]  ;  but  having  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  other  German 
tribes,  he  was  expelled  ftx)m  his  dominions 
about  A.D.  19,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where 
Tiberius  allowed  him  to  remain. 

MIRDNEA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  8.  coast  of 
Thrace,  on  the  lake  Ismaris,  belonged  orig- 
inally to  the  Cicones,  but  afterwards  colo- 
nized firom  Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  wine,  and  is  mentioned  bv  Homer 
as  the  residence  of  Muroii,  son  of  Eranthes, 
grandson  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  Ariadne, 
and  priest  of  Apollo. 

MARPESSA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Eve- 
nns.  [Idas.]— (2)  A  mountain  in  Paros,  fnim 
which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was  ob- 
tained. Hence  Virgil  speaks  of  ilarpfsia 
cautes  (i.  e.  Parian). 

MARRtTClNI  or  MARtTCiNT  (-«rnm),  a 
brave  and  warlike  people  in  Italy,  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  race,  occupying  a  narrow  slip  of  coun- 
try along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Atemus, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  ou  the 
W.  by  the  PeHgni  and  Marsi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Frentani^and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Their  chief  town  was  Teatk.  Along  with 
their  neighbors  the  Marsi,  Pellgni,  etc.,  they 
submitted  to  the  Romans  in  luo.  304^ 

MARRCVIUM  or  MiRtTVlUM  (-i),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are  therefore 
called  gens  Maruvia  by  Virgil),  situated  on 
the  B.  bank  of  the  lake  Fncinus. 

MARS  (-rtis),  an  ancient  Roman  god,  iden- 
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tifled  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Ares. 
[Akrb.]  The  name  of  the  god  In  the  Sabine 
and  Oscan  was  Mamkbs:  and  Mars  Itpelf  is  a 
contraction  of  Maykbs  or  Mavoeb.  Next  to 
Jnpiter,  Mars  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  at 
Rome.  He  was  considered  the  father  of 
Romnlas,  the  founder  of  the  nation.  [Rom- 
iTLUs.]  He  is  frequently  designated  Mfathtr 
Mara^  whence  the  fornix  Mar»pittr  and  Mcm- 
fiUr,  anaIo;;ou8  to  Jnpiter.  Jnplter,  Mars, 
and  Qnlrinus  were  the  3  tntelary  divinities 
of  Rome,  to  each  of  whom  king  Niima  ap- 
pointed a  flamen.  He  was  worshiped  at 
Rome  as  the  god  of  war,  and  war  itself  was 
frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  Mars. 
His  priests,  the  Salii,  danced  in  fall  armor, 
and  the  place  dedicated  to  warlike  exercises 
was  called  after  hi;*  name  (CamutM  Martiiu), 
Bnt  being  the  father  of  the  Romans,  Mars 
was  also  tno  protector  of  the  most  honorable 
pnrsnit,  i.  e.  agricnllare ;  and  nnder  the  name 
of  Silvanos  he  was  worshiped  as  the  guard- 
ian of  cattle.  Ma^s  was  also  identified  with 
Onirinos,  who  was  the  deity  watching  over 
the  Roman  citizens  In  their  civil  capacity  as 
Quirites.  Thus  Mars  appears  under  8  aspects. 
As  the  warlike  god,  he  was  called  Oraaiifus; 
M  the  rustic  god,  he  was  called  SUvanun; 
while  in  his  relation  to  the  state  be  bore  the 
name  of  Ouirintu.  His  wife  was  called  Neria 
or  NeriM,  the  feminine  of  A>ro,  which  in  the 
Sabine  language  signified  *' strong."  The 
wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (nicu^)  were  sacred 
to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated 
to  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
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was  that  ontside  the  Porta  Capeua,  on  the 
Appiau  road,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor,  which 
was  built  by  Angnsins  in  the  forum. 

MARSI  (-Crum).  (1)  A  brave  and  warlike 
people  of  the  Sabeliiau  race,  dwelt  in  ibo 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  high  land  surrounded 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Apennines,  in  which 
the  lake  Fucinus  is  situated.  Alon^  with 
their  neighbors  the  Peligui,  Marniciui,  etc., 
they  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  n.a  804. 
Their  bravery  was  proverbial ;  and  they  weru 
the  prime  movers  of  the  celebrated  war  waged 
against  Rome  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise,  and 
which  is  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Marsic  or 
Social  war.  Their  chief  town  was  Makbu- 
TiUM.— The  Marsi  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  medicinal  properties  of 
several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as 
remedies  against  the  biies  of  serpents,  and  in 
other  cases.  Hence  thev  were  regarded  as 
magicians,  and  were  said  to  be  deticended 
from  a  son  of  Circe.— (2)  A  people  in  the 
N.  W.  of  German  V,  belonging  to  the  league  of 
the  Cherutfci.  They  Joinea  the  Cherut<ci  in 
the  war  against  the  Romans,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  Varus. 

MARSIQNI  (-onim),  a  people  in  the  S.B. 
of  Germany,  of  Suevic  extraction. 

MARSUS,  DOMITIUS  (-1),  a  Roman  poet 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

MARStAS  or  MARSVA  (ae).  (1)  A  satyr 
of  Phrygla.  who,  having  found  the  flute  which 
Athena  (Minerva)  had  tnrown  away  in  disgust 
on  account  of  its  distoriinu;  her  features,  dis- 
covered that  it  emitted  of  Its  own  accord  the 
most  beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  suc- 
cess. Marsyas  was  rash  enough  to  challenge 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  that  the  victor  should  do  what 
he  pleased  with  the  vanquished.  Apollo 
played  upon  the  cithara,  and  Marsyas  upon 
the  flute.  The  Muses,  who  were  the  umpires, 
decided  in  favor  of  Apollo.  As  a  Just  punish- 
ment for  the  presumption  of  Marcyas,  Apollo 
bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  him  alive. 
His  blood  was  the  source  of  the  river  Marsyas, 
and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin  in  the  cave  out 
of  which  that  river  flows.  In  the  fora  of 
ancient  cities  there  was  ft^quently  placed  n 
statue  of  Marsyas.  which  was  probably  in- 
tended to  hold  forth  an  example  of  the  severe 
punishment  of  arrogant  presumption.  The 
statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  forum  of  Rome  Is 
well  known  by  the  allusions  of  the  liomaii 
poets.— (2)  A  small  and  rapid  river  of  Phrygla, 
rising  in  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings  at 
Celaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolis,  and  falling 
into  the  Maeander,  outside  of  the  city.— (3) 
A  considerable  river  of  Caria,  falling  into  the 
S.  side  of  the  Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to 
Tralles. 

MARTIILIS  (-Is),  M.  VXLfiRlUS  (-1),  the 
epigrammatic  poet,  born  at  Bilbills  in  Spain, 
A.I).  48.  He  came  to  Rome  in  60 ;  and  after 
residing  in  the  metropolis  85  years  he  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  his  birth  in  100.  His 
death  can  not  have  taken  place  before  104. 
His  fame  was  widely  extended,  and  he  se- 
cured the  patronage  of  the  emperors  Titus 
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and  Domitian.  His  extant  works  consist  of  a 
colleciiou  of  sbort  poems,  all  included  under 
the  general  appellation  EpigrammatOj  divided 
into  14  books.  They  are  di8ting;nisbed  by 
fertility  of  imagination,  flow  of  wit,  and  felic* 
ity  of  laugoage ;  but  they  are  defiled  by  im- 
purity of  thonsrbt  and  expression,  and  by 
base  flattery  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

MARTICS  CAMPUS.    [Campus  MAanro.] 

MlRtJVlUM.    [Maredvium] 

HASCAS,  an  E.  tributary  of  the  Euphrates 
in  Mesopotamia. 

MASlNISSA  (-ae),  kine  of  the  Kumidians, 
sou  of  Gala,  king  of  ihe  Massylians,  the  east- 
ernmost of  the  2  great  tribes  into  which  the 
Nnmidians  were  at  that  time  divided.  In  the 
2d  Punic  war  he  at  first  tonsht  on  the  side 
of  the  Carthaprinians  in  Spain  (ii.a  212),  but 
he  afterwards  deserted  their  cause  and  Joined 
the  Romans.  On  his  return  to  Africa  be  was 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  and  his  neigh- 
bor Syphax,  and  with  difllcultv  maintained 
his  grouud  till  the  arrival  of  ScJpio  in  Africa 
(B.O.  204).  He  rendered  important  service  to 
Scipio,  and  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
Syphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell  into 
his  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sopbonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  who  had  been  formerl v 
promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa  himself. 
The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and 
lis  tragical  termination,  is  relied  elsewhere. 
[SopnoNisuA.]  lu  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama 
V^02)  Masinissa  commanded  the  cavaliy  of 
the  right  wiug.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  oetween  Rome  and  Carthage  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  the  territo- 
ries which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  heredlury  dominions.  For  the 
next  60  years  Masinissa  reigned  in  peace, 
lie  died  m  the  2d  year  of  the  3d  Punic  war, 
1I.C.  148.  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  re- 
t^iined  in  an  extraordinary  dejgrce  his  b^ily 
streugth  and  activity  to  the  last.  He  left  8 
sons— Miclpsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Quiussa— 
among  whom  Scipio  Afdcauus  the  younger 
divided  his  kingdom. 

MASSA  (-ae),  BAEBlUS  or  BEBIUS  (-i), 
was  accused  by  Pliny  the  younger  and  He- 
rennins  Senecfo  of  plundering  the  province 
of  EUtetica.  of  which  he  haid  been  govenur, 
A.TJ.  9Z.     He  was  condemned,  J)ut  escaped 

Suuishment  by  the  favor  of  Domitian ;  and 
'om  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  informers 
and  favorites  of  the  tyrant. 
MASSAESTLI  or  -II.    [M aubbtania  :  Nu- 

MIDIA.] 

MASSXGfiTAE  (-arum),  a  wild  and  war- 
like people  of  Central  Asia,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes 
(the  Araxes  of  Herodotus)  and  the  Sea  (\f 
Aral,  and  on  the  peninsula  between  this  lake 
and  the  Caspian.  Herodotus  appears  to  in- 
clude under  the  name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Asia  E.  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  in  an  expe- 
dition against  them  that  Cyrus  the  Great  was 
defeateu  and  slain.    [CtbusJ 

MASSlCUS  (-i),  or  MASSICA  (-«mm),  a 
mountain  in  the  K.W.  of  Campania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Latium.  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  on 
the  sontbem  slope  of  the  mountain.     The 


famous  Falemian  wine  came  fh>m  the  eastern 
side  of  this  mountain. 

MASSlLlA  (-ae),  called  by  the  Greeks 
MASSiUA  iUarmilles),  a  Greek  city  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  thecountnr  of  the  Salye8,founded 
by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  about  n.a  600. 
It  was  situated  on  a  promontory,  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and 
washed  on  3  sides  bv  the  sea.  Its  excellent 
harbor  was  formed  oy  a  small  inlet  of  the 
sea,  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad.  This  harbor  had  only  a  narrow 
opening,  and  before  it  lay  an  island,  where 
snips  had  cood  anchorage.  At  an  early  period 
the  Massinenses  cultivated  the  lyiendsnip  of 
the  Romans,  to  whom  they  always  continued 
faithful  allies.  Massilia  was  for  many  cent- 
uries one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
cities  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  civil  war 
1)etween  Caesar  and  Pompey  (a.o.49)  it  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  in  which  it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  Caesar.  Its  inhabitants 
had  long  paid  attention  to  literature  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  under  the  early  emperors  it  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning,  to 
which  the  sons  of  many  Romans  resorted  in 
order  to  complete  their  studies. 

MASSI VA  (-ae).  (1)  A  Numidian,  grandson 
of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massyliaus,  and  nephew 
of  Masinissa,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Spain.— (2)  Son  of  Gulussa,  and  grandson  of 
Masinissa,  assassinated  at  Rome  uy  order  of 
Jugurtha.  because  he  had  put  in  his  claim  to 
the  kingaom  of  Nnmldia. 

MASSTLI   or   -IL      [Maubrtakia  ;    Ni7- 

M11>IA.] 

MASTANXBAL  or  MANASTiBAL  (-Jlls), 
the  youngest  of  the  3  legitimate  sons  of  Ma- 
sinissa. 

MiTHO  (-onl?),  a  pompous,  blustering  ad- 
vocate, ridiculed  by  Juvenal  and  MartiuL 

MXTliNA,  the  a  W.-most  district  of  Media 
Atropatine,  along  the  mountains  separating 
Media  from  AssyiHa,  inhabited  by  theMaUani. 

MXTTNUS  (-1),  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  run- 
niui;  out  into  the  sea,  one  of  the  onshoots  of 
Mount  Qargnnus,  and  fVequentlv  mentioned 
by  Ilornce.  in  consequence  of  nia  being  a 
native  of  Apulia. 

MATISCO  {Macon),  a  town  of  the  Acdui  in 
Gallia  Lngdunensis,  on  the  Arar. 

MATRONA  (-ae)  (Jfam«),  a  river  in  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Sequana,  a  little  S.  of  Paris. 

MATTlXCI  (-6mm),  a  people  in  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
the  Main  and  the  Lahn,  were  a  branch  of  the 
Chatti.  Their  chief  towns  were  Aanne  Mat- 
tiacae  (Wifsbaden)  and  Mattlacnm  {Marburff). 

MATTlUM  IMad&n),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chatti,  situated  on  the  Adrana  (Bder), 

MXTtTTA  (-ae),  commonly  called  MXTER 
MiTtTTA,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  identified 
by  the  Romans  with  Lencotbea.  Her  festival, 
the  Matralia,  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  of 
June  {Diet.  <if  Antiq.^  art  Matraliii). 

MAUREtXNIA  or  MAURITiNiA  (-te).  a 
country  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  lying  between  the 
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Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
N.,  Namidia  on  the  E.,  and  Quetalia  on  the 
S. :  bat  the  dietrict«  embraced  nnder  the 
names  of  Mauretania  and  Nuraidia  respec- 
tively were  of  very  different  extent  at  differ- 
ent periods.  The  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Syrtes.  was  inhabited 
at  a  rery  ancient  period  by  3  tribes :  the  Manri 
orMaumsii.W.  of  the  river  Mai  va  or  Malacha ; 
thence  the  Mossaesylii  to  the  river  Ampsuga; 
and  the  Massylii  between  the  Amp:<aKa  and 
the  Tusca,  the  W.  boandary  of  the  Carinnijin- 
ian  territory.  Of  these  people,  the  Mauri'  ap- 
plied themselves  more  to  the  settled  |>ursuics 
of  agricnltnre  than  their  kindred  neighbors 
on  ttie  E.  Hence  arose  a  difference,  which 
the  Greeks  marked  by  applying  the  general 
name  of  No/iad«t  to  the  tribes  between  the 
Malva  and  the  Tasca:  whence  came  the 
Itoman  names  of  Numidia  for  the  district, 
and  Numidne  for  lu people.  [Ncmidia.]  Thns 
Manretauia  was  at  fln>t  only  the  country  W. 
of  the  Malva,  but  it  afterwards  embraced  a 
con^ideruble  portion  of  the  western  part  of 
Nnmidia.  The  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  conntry  during  the  war 
with  Jngnrtba,  D.a  IOC.  [Boooiiub.]  It  was 
made  a  Komnn  prorince  by  Claudins,  who 
added  to  It  nil  the  country  a^  far  as  the  Amp- 
sago,  and  divided  it  Into  2  parts,  of  which  the 
W7  was  called  Tingitana,  from  its  capital 
Tingis  (Tanaier).  and  the  U.  Caesarieusis, 
fh>m  its  capital  Jolia  Caesarea,  the  boandary 
between  them  being  the  river  Malva,  the  old 
limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchns  I. 

MAXTRI.    CMacbxtamia.] 

MAURITANIA.    [Maubbtamia.] 

MAURtTSiL    [Maubbtahia.] 

MAUSOLUS  (-i).  king  of  CnrUi,  eldest  son 
of  Uecatomnus,  reigned  n.c.  877^-868.  He  was 
sncceeded  by  his  wife  and  sister  Artemisia, 
who  erected  to  his  memory  the  costly  monn- 
ment  called  from  him  the  Maosoleaui.    [Ab- 

TXMIBIA.] 

MAYORS.    [Mabs.] 

MAXENTlUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.i>. 
806^12.  Be  was  passed  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication 
of  bis  fatner  Maximianns  and  Diocletian  in 
▲.p.  305 :  bnt  he  seized  Rome,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  in  80d.  lie  reigned  till 
312,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Constantine  at 
8nxa  Rnbm.  near  Rome.  He  tried  to  escape 
over  the  Mllvlan  bridge  into  Rome,  bat  he 
)>eri8hed  In  the  river.  Maxentias  is  repre- 
sented by  all  historians  as  a  monster  oi  ra- 
liacity,  cnielty,  and  lust. 

MAXiMliNUS  (-i).  (1)  Roman  emperor, 
A.i>.  28^-305,  orieinally  a  Paunonian  soldier, 
was  made  by  Diocletian  his  colleagne  in  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  abdicate  along 
with  the  bitter.  CDioolktiamcs.!  When  his 
son  Maxentins  assnmed  the  im{)erial  title  in 
tiie  following  year  (30C),  he  resided  some 
time  at  Rome ;  but  being  expelled  from  the 
dty  by  Maxentias,  he  took  refUge  in  Gaul 
with  Constantine,  who  had  married  his 
danghter  Faosta.  Here  he  was  compelled  by 
Constantine  to  pnt  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
810.— (2)0ALKBiu8MAXUiiAKC8,  osoally  Called 


Galbbiub,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  805-811.  He 
was  first  made  Caesar  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  be  had  married:  and  npon  ihe  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Muximianus  (3U5) 
he  became  Augustas  or  emperor.  He  died 
in  811,  of  the  disgusting  disease  known  iu 
modem  times  by  t^e  name  of  morbus  i>edi- 
cnlosus.  He  was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

MAXIMINUS  (-i).  (1)  Roman  emperor.  A.m. 
235-238,  was  born  in  Thrace,  of  oarbarian 
parentage.  He  succeeded  Alexander  Severus ; 
but  his  government  was  characterized  by  the 
utmost  cruelty.  He  was  slain  by  his  own 
soldiers  before  ^qnllein.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  his  physical  pow- 
ers. His  height  exceeded  8  feet  It  is  said 
that  he  was  able  single-handed  to  drag  a 
loaded  wagon,  and  could  with  a  kick  break 
the  le^;  of  n  horse ;  while  his  appetite  was 
snch  that  in  one  day  he  could  eat  40  pounds 
of  meat,  and  drink  an  amphora  of  wine. — 
(2)  Roman  emperor,  806-814,  nephew  of 
Galerins  by  a  sister,  was  raised  to  the  em- 
pire by  the  latter.  On  the  death  of  Oalerius 
in  311  Maximinus  and  Llclnias  divided  the 
KnHt  between  them;  bnt  having  attacked 
Licinins,  he  was  defeated  by  the  latter,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  a  cruel  per- 
secutor of  the  Christians. 

MAXIMUS  (-i),  MAGNUS  CLEMENS, 
Roman  emperor,  a.b.  888-888,  in  Gaul,  Britaiu, 
and  Spain,  obtained  the  throne  by  putting 
Gratian  to  death,  bnt  was  afterwards  slain  by 
Thcodosius. 

MAXiMUS  TtRIUS  M),  a  native  of  Tvre, 
a  Greek  rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  daring  the  rei^s  of  the  Antonines  and 
of  Commoous,  and  is  the  author  of  41  extant 
dissertations  on  jihilosophical  subjects,  writ- 
ten in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style. 

MlZACA.    [Cabsabxa,  No.  1.] 

MBCYBBRNA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf, 
E.  of  Olynthns,  of  which  It  was  the  sea-port. 

MfiDAURA  (-ae),  a  flonrlshlng  city  of  N. 
Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Nnmidia  and  Byai- 
cena ;  the  birthplace  of  Appaleins. 

MSDBA  (-ae),  danghter  of  Aedtes,  king  of 
Colchis,  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic. 
When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece  she  fell  In  love  with  the  hero, 
assisted  him  In  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  he  had  visited  Colchis,  afterwards  fled 
with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece,  and  prevented 
her  father,  who  was  in  pnrsnit,  from  over- 
taking them  bv  killing  her  brother  Absyrtns, 
and  strewing  the  sea  with  his  limbs,  which  her 
father  stopped  to  gather.  Having  been  de- 
serted by  Jason  for  tlie  yonthfnl  danghter  of 
Crfeon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearful  venge- 
ance npon  tier  faithless  spouse  by  mnrdering 
the  two  children  which  she  had  had  by  him, 
and  by  destroying  his  voung  wife  with  a  poi- 
soned garment ;  and  she  then  fled  to  Athens 
in  A  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  At 
Athens  she  is  said  to  have  married  king 
Ae^eus.  Her  story  is  given  in  greater  detail 
ander  AnsTBTTs,  Abqonautab,  and  Jason. 

MfiDBON  (-Onis).    (1)  A  town  in  the  Inte- 
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rior  of  Acarnania,  near  the  road  which  led 
from  Limiiaea  to  Stratoa.— (2)  A  town  on  the 
coaat  of  Phociu,  near  Anllcyra.— (3)  A  town 
in  Boeotia,  near  Ouchesiaa  and  the  lake  Co- 
pais.— (4)  A  town  of  the  Labeatea  in  Dalma- 
lia,  near  Scodra. 

MfiDiA  (-ae),  an  ImporUntconntrv  of  Asia, 
above  Persia,  and  boanded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Araxea,  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  range  of 
mountains  called  Zagros  and  Parachuairae 
{MountauiS  of  KuraUtan  and  Louristan), 
which  divided  It  from  the  Tigris  and  Knphra- 
te8  valley,  on  the  B.  by  the  Deaert,  and  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Caapil  Montea  {Elburz  Moimtaintt). 
It  was  a  fertile  country,  wejl  peopled,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
ancient  Persian  empire.  After  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest  it  was  divided  into  2  parts — 
Great Meala and  Atropat^ne.  [Atbopatsnk.] 
The  earliest  hlatorv  of  Media  is  iuvolred  in 
much  obscurity.  Herodotus  reckons  only  4 
kings  of  Media,  namely:  1,  DsiocKa,  ii.c.710 
-657;  2,  PuBAOBTES,  067-635;  8,  CvAXABica, 
68{M»5 ;  4,  AsTYAQES,  605-560.  The  last  king 
was  dethroned  by  a  revolution,  which  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  Persians,  who 
had  formerlv  been  the  subordinate  people  in 
the  united  Medo-Perslan  empire.  [Ctbds.] 
The  Medes  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
regain  their  supremacy:  the  usurpation  of 
the  Maglau  Pseudo-Smerdls  was  no  doubt 
such  an  attempt  [Smrrdis]  ;  and  another  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  when  the 
Medes  revolted,  but  were  soon  subdued  (lua 
408).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander;  it 
next  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
SelcncJdne,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Partbians  in  the  2d  century  m.c.,  from 
which  time  it  belontred  to  the  Parthian,  and 
then  to  the  later  Pertjian  empire.— It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  the  use  of  the  names  Meors 
and  Mrdi  by  the  Roman  poets  for  the  nations 
of  Asia  £.  of  the  Tigris  in  general,  and  for 
the  Partbians  in  particular. 

MfiDlAB  MtTRUS,  an  artificial  wall,  which 
ran  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  at  the 
point  where  they  approach  nearest,  and  di- 
vided Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is 
des<cribed  by  Xenophon  {Anaba»i8^  11.  4)  as 
being  20  para^^angs  long,  100  feet  high,  and 
20  thick,  and  as  built  of  baked  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  asphalt. 

MfiDlOLXNUM  (-i).  (1)  (Milan),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Insubres  m  Gallia  Transpadana, 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  B.a  222,  and  after- 
wards became  both  a  mnnicipium  and  a  col- 
ony. From  the  time  of  Diocletian  till  its 
capture  by  Attila  it  was  the  usual  residence 
of  the  emperors  of  the  West  It  is  celebrated 
in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  see  of  St.  Am- 
brone.— (2)  (Stztntot),  a  town  of  the  Santones 
in  Aqultania,  N.£.  of  the  month  of  the  Ga- 
mmna;  subsequently  called  Santones  after 
the  people,  whence  its  modem  name. 

MEDIOMATRlCI  (-Orum),  a  people  in  the 
S.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Moselle,  S.  of 
the  TrevirL  Their  chief  town  waa  Divoda- 
rum  (MeU). 

^  MfiDlTERRiNftUM  MARE.  [Intrbkitii 
Mabk.] 


MKDOACUS  or  MEDtJACUS  (-1),  a  river 
in  Veneiia,  in  ihe  N.  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea  near  Edrou,  the  harbor  of  Pa- 
luvium. 

MEDOBRIGA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Lusitauln, 
on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Scalabis. 

MfiDON  (-ontib),  son  of  Codrus,  the  first 
archou.    [Coueds.] 

MfiD^LI  (-drum),  a  people  In  Aquitanin, 
on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Garumna,  in  the  modern  Medoe.  Therct 
were  excellent  oysters  found  on  their  shores. 

MfiDULLI  (-drum),  a  people  on  the  B. 
firoutier  of  Gallia  Narboueusls  and  in  the 
Maritime  Alps,  In  whose  country  the  Dmen- 
tia  {Dnranee)  and  Duria  {Doria  Minor)  took 
their  rise. 

MEDULLlA  (-ae),  a  colony  of  Alba,  In  the 
laud  of  the  Sa bines,  situated  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio. 

MfiDtTSA.      [GOBQORBB.] 

MfiGAERA.    [EuMEifWES.] 

MfiGlLlA  or  MfiGlRiA,  a  small  island  in 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  Neapolis. 

MEOXLOpOLIS  (-U),  the  most  recent  but 
the  most  important  of  th6  cities  of  Arcadia, 
was  founded  on  the  advice  of  Epaminondaa 
after  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  n.a  S71.  and  waa 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  88  Tillages. 
It  was  situated  In  the  district  Maenalla,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river  Helia- 
son,  which  flowed  through  the  city.  It  be- 
came afterwards  one  of  tne  chief  cities  of  the 
Achaean  League.  Phllopoemen  and  the  his- 
torian Poly  bins  were  natives  of  M^alopolis. 

M£0ARA  (-ae,  and  pL  Megara,  -drum). 
(1  The  town  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  Mr- 
UABiB.  a  small  district  In  Greece  oetween  the 
Corinthian  and  Saronic  gnlDs,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  £.  and  N.B.  br  At- 
tica, on  the  8.  by  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
and  situated  a  mile  from  the  sea,  opposite 
the  island  of  Salamis.  Its  citadel  was  called 
Alodthdl,  from  its  reputed  founder.  Alcathons, 
sonofPelope.  Its  sea-port  waa  A'tao^o,  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  bv  2  walls,  built 
by  the  Athenians  when  they  had  possession 
of  Megara,  B.a  461-446.  In  firont  of  NIsaea 
lay  the  small  island  J/tndo,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbor.  In  an- 
cient times  Megara  formed  one  of  the  4  divis- 
ions of  Attica.  It  was  next  conquered  by 
the  Dorians,  and  waa  for  a  time  subject  to 
Corinth ;  but  it  finally  asserted  Ita  independ- 
ence, and  rapidly  became  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  city.  Its  power  at  an  eariy  period 
IS  attested  by  the  flourishing  colonies  which 
it  founded,  of  which  Selymbrla,  Chalcedon, 
and  Byzantium,  and  the  Hyblaean  Megara  in 
Sicily,  were  the  most  important.  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at 
war  with  Corinth,  and  waa  thus  led  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  to  receive  an 
Athenian  garrison  into  the  citv,  461 ;  but  the 
oligarchical  party  having  got  tne  upper  hand, 
the  Athenians  were  expelled.  441.  Megara  is 
celebrated  In  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the 
seat  of  a  philosophical  school,  usually  called 
the  Megarian,  which  was  founded  by  Eadld, 
a  native  of  the  city.    [Buolidbs,  Na  9.]— <2) 
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A  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast,  N.  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded  oy  Dorians  from  Me<|'ara  in 
Greece,  b.o.  72S,  on  the  site  of  a  small  town, 
Uybia,  and  hence  called  Meoaba.  IItui.axa, 
and  its  inhabitants  Megarenses  Uyblaei. 
From  the  time  of  Gelou  it  belonged  to  Syra- 
cuse. 

H£6lREUS  (-el  or  eos),  sou  cither  of 
Oncheoias  or  Poseidon  (Nepiune),  and  fiither 
of  Uippomenes  and  Evaechme. 

MfiGlRlS.    [MfOABA.] 

HEQIDDO,  a  considerable  city  of  Palestine, 
on  I  he  river  Kisbon,  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  confines  of  Galilee  and  Samarial 

MfiLA,  river.    IMklla.] 

MELA  or  MELLA  (-ae),  M.  ANNAEUS  (-i), 
yoangest  pon  of  M.  Anuaeus  Seneca,  the  rbet- 
uriciau,  brother  of  L.  Seneca,  the  philosopher, 
and  father  of  the  poet  Lucau. 

MELA  (-ae),  POMPOnIUS  (-i),  a  native  of 
Spain,  under  the  emperor  Clauuius,  and  the 
author  of  an  extant  Ltitin  work  on  geography', 
entitled  IM  Situ  Orbui  Libri  III. 

M£LAMPtrs  (-ddis),  son  of  Amythaon,  a 
celebrated  propliet  and  physician,  and  the 
first  who  introdaced  the  worship  of  Diouysns 
(Bacchus)  into  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have 
cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  the  madness 
with  which  they  had  been  seized,  and  to  have 
received  in  consequence,  with  his  brother 
Bias,  two  thirds  of  the  icingdom  of  Argos. 
Melampns  and  Bias  married  the  2  daughters 
of  Proetns. 

MfiLANCHLAENI  (-6rnm),  a  people  in  the 
N.  of  Aaia,  about  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Tanals  (Don)^  resembnng  the  Scythians  in 
manners,  though  of  a  different  race.  Their 
Greek  name  was  derived  from  their  dark 
clothing. 

MfiLANIPPE  (-€8),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
alito  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by 
Aeolus,  she  fled  to  Mount  Pelion,  and  was 
there  metamorphosed  by  Artemis  (Diana) 
Into  a  mare. 

MfiLXNIPPlDES,  of  Melos,  n  celebrated 
lyric  poet  in  the  department  of  the  dithyramb, 
who  flourished  about  n.o.  440. 

MBLANTHlUS  (-1),  a  goat-herd  of  Ulysses, 

MSLAS  (-tlnis  and  ae),  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  whose  waters  were  of  a  dark  color.— 
(1)  A  small  river  in  Boeotla,  flowing  between 
Orchomenus  and  Aspledon. — (2)  A  river  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Mails,  falling  into  the 
Malic  gulf.— (3)  A  river  of  Thessaly  in  Phlhi- 
otis,  falling  into  the  Apidanus.— (4)  A  river 
of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Melas  Sinus.- 
(5)  A  river  in  the  N.E.  of  Sicily,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Mylae  and  Nanlochns, 
through  excellent  meadows,  in  which  the 
oxen  of  the  sun  are  said  to  have  fed.— (C)  A 
river  in  Asia  Minor,  the  boundary  between 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia. 

MELAS  SINUS.    [Mkt.aj»,No.4.] 

MELDI  (-5mm)  or  MELDAE  (-arum),  a 
people  in  the  N.  of  Gaul,  and  upon  the  river 
Seqnana  (Seine), 

MfiLfiAGER  or  MfiLfiAGRUS  (-gri),  son 
of  the  Calydonian  king  Oenens,  took  part  in 
the  Argonantic  expedition,  and  was  after- 
O 


wards  the  leader  of  the  heroes  who  slew  the 
monstrous  l>oar  which  laid  waste  the  fields 
of  Calydon.  According  to  the  later  tradition, 
he  gave  the  hide  of  the  animal  to  Atalanta, 
with  whom  he  was  In  love ;  but  his  mother's 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Thestins,  took  it  from 
her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  slew  them. 
This,  however,  was  the  cause  of  his  own  death. 
When  he  was  7  days  old  the  Moerae  or  Fates 
declared  that  the  boy  would  die  as  soon  ns 
the  piece  of  wood  wliich  was  burning  on  the 
hearth  should  be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon 
hearing  this,  extinguished  the  firebrand,  and 
concealed  it  in  a  chest :  but  now,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  she  threw  the  piece 
of  wood  into  the  fire,  wherenptm  Meleager 
expired.  Althaea,  too  late  repenting  what 
she  had  done,  put  an  end  to  her  life.  The 
sisters  of  Meleager  wept  imceaslngly  after  his 
death,  until  Artemis  (Diana)  changed  them 
into  guinea-hens  (jie\eatpl6«t\  which  were 
transferred  to  the  island  of  Leroa. 


M«leoRer.    (From  a  Pulutlnf;  at  Pouipeii.) 


MBLETUS  or  MBLITUS  (-1),  an  obscure 
tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the  ac- 
cusers of  Socrates. 

MfiLlA  (-ae)  or  MfiLlfi  (-es),  a  nymph, 
daughter  of  Oceanus^  became  by  Inachus  the 
mother  of  Phoroneus. 

MfiLlBOEA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  between  Mount  Ossa 
and  Monnt  Pelion,  where  Philoctetes  reigned, 
who  is  hence  called  by  Virgil  dux  MdiboeuB. 

MfiLlCERTES.    [Palaicmon.] 

MELISSA  (-ae),  a  nymph,  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom 
bees  were  believed  to  have  received  their 
name  (n^Xtaaai).  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  name  really  came  from 
fiiXt,  honey,  and  was  hence  eriven  to  nymphs. 

MELITA  (-ae)  or  MfiLlTE  (-es).  (1)  (Mai- 
to),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  col- 
onized  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  BomtDB  In  the  Sd  Punic 
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war.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  island  on  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked ;  though 
some  writers  erroueonsly  snpp<i8e  that  the 
apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name  off  the  lUyriaD  coasL  The  inhab- 
itants mnnufactured  line  cloth  {iMiteruia  »c. 
V€9timenta).—{2)  {HeUda\  a  small  island  in 
the  Adriatic  8ca,off  the  coast  of  Illyria  (Dal- 
matla),  N.W.  of  Epidaums. 

MfiUTAEA,  M8LITEA,  or  MMJTIA 
(-ae),  a  town  in  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis.  on  the 
N.  elope  of  Mount  Othrys,  and  near  the  rirer 
Snipens. 

MftLlTB  (-es),  a  nymph,  one  of  the  Nere- 
ides, a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

MfiLlTENE  (-esX  a  city  and  district  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and 
the  Euphrates. 

MBLLA  or  MfiLA  (-ae:  Mella),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  flowing  by  Brixia,  and 
falling  into  the  Ollius  (Oglio). 

MBLLlKlA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  the  Bas- 
tull  in  Ilispania  Baetica,  between  Belon  and 
Calpe.— (2)  A  town  In  the  same  province, 
considerably  N.  of  the  former. 

MELODtTNUM  (-i :  Melun\  a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugduueusis,  on  an  island 
of  the  Seqnana  {Seifi^, 

MfiLOS  (-i),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  Cyclades,  first  col- 
onized by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 
colonized  by  Lacedaemonians,  or  at  least  by 
Dorians.  llence  in  the  Peloponnesiau  war  it 
embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In  b.o.  416  it  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  who  killed  all  the 
adult  males,  sold  the  women  and  children  as 
slaves,  and  peopled  the  island  with  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  Melos  was  the  birthplace  of 
Diagnras,  the  Atheist. 

HELPOMfiNfi  (-C8),  i.  e.  the  singing  god- 
dess, one  of  the  9  Muses,  presided  over  Trag- 
edy.    [MUSAB.] 

MEMMIUS  (-i),the  name  of  a  Roman  gens, 
which  claimed  descent  from  the  Trojan  Mnes- 
theus.— (1)  C.  Memmiub,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.O.  111,  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Rome  nuriug  the  Jngur- 
thine  war.  lie  was  slain  by  the  mob  of  Bat- 
nrninus  and  Glancia  while  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  100.— (2)  C.MsMjiiDsGKMKLi.rB, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  60,  curule  aedile  in  60, 
and  praetor  in  68,  was  impeached  for  ambitus, 
and  withdrew  ft-om  Rome  to  Mytilene.  Mem- 
mins  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  He  was 
eminent  both  in  literatnre  and  in  eloqnenco. 
Lucretius  dedicated  to  him  his  poem  De/Zennn 
jS'atura. 

MBMNCN  (.5nif).  (1)  The  beantifnl  son 
of  Tithonus  and  Eos  (Aurora),  was  king  of 
the  Ethiopians',  and  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Priam  towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war. 
He  wore  armor  made  for  him  by  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  at  the  request  of  his  mother.  He 
slew  Antilochns,  the  son  of  Nestor,  but  was 
himself  slain  by  Achilles  after  n  long  and 
fierce  combat.  While  the  2  heroes  were  ll*j:ht- 
ing,  Zens  (Jupiter)  weighed  their  fates,  and 
the  scale  containing  Memuon's  sank.  To 
soothe  thegrief  of  his  mother,  Zeus  conferred 


Welshing  tlM  Uim  of  AchltlM  nni 

immortality  upon  Memnon,  and  caused  a 
number  of  birds  to  issue  out  of  the  nmeral 

? lie,  which  fought  over  the  ashes  of  the  hero, 
'hese  birds  were  called  Jtfsmn^nWes,  and  were 
said  to  have  visited  every  year  the  tomb  of  the 
hero  on  the  Hellespont.  The  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Memndninm  and  Memnftnia  to 
certain  very  ancient  buildings  and  monu- 
ments in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  or  In  honor 
of  Meranon.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  a  great  temple  of  Thebes,  behind  which 
was  a  colossal  statne  (called  the  statno  of 
Memnon),  which,  when  struck  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  son,  was  said  to  give  forth 
a  sound  like  the  snapping  asnndcr  of  a  chord. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  statne  repre- 
sented in  reality  the  Egyptian  king  Amen<^ 
Shis.  The  citadel  of  Susa  was  also  called 
lemnonia  by  the  Greeks.— (2)  A  native  of 
Rhodes,  had  the  command  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  when  Alexander  Invaded  Asia. 
He  was  an  able  officer,  and  his  death,  in  u.a 
338,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Persian 
canee. 
MEMNOnIUM.  [Mkmno:i,  No.  1.] 
MEMPHIS  (-is  and  idos),  a  great  city  of 
Egypt,  second  in  Importance  only  to  Thebes, 
after  the  fall  of  which  it  became  the  capiul 
of  the  whole  country,  a  position  which  it  had 
previously  shared  with  Thebes.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Menes.  It  stood  on  the 
left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  10  miles 
above  the  Pyramids. 

MfiNAENUM  or  MfiNAE,  a  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Hybla,  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  the  SIcel  chief  Dncctius. 
MENALlPPUa  [Mrr  xNirrus.] 
MENANDER,  MfiNANDROS  or  -DRUS 
(-dri),  of  Athens,  the  most  distinguished  poet 
of  the  New  Comedy,  was  born  d.o.  342,  and 
was  drowned  in  291,  while  swimming  in  the 
harbor  of  Piraeus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus. 
Though  bis  comedies  have  been  lost,  we  can 
farm  some  idea  of  them  from  those  of  Ter* 
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ence,  who  was  little  more  than  a  tranalator 
ofMenaDder. 

MfiNXl^  (-drnm),  a  powerftil  people  in 
the  N.  of  Uallia  Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  afterwards 
driren  out  of  their  possessions  on  the  right 
bank  br  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchterl,  and  in- 
habitea  only  the  left  bank  near  its  month, 
and  W.oftheMosa. 

MENDS  (-es)  or  MENDAB  (-amm),  a  town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Macedouiau  p«uiu«u1a 
Pellene  and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  a  colony 
uf  the  Eretrians,  and  celebrateafor  its  wine. 

MENDfiS,  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta 
of  ^gyPK  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser 
arms  of  the  Mile,  named  after  it  the  Mende- 
sian  mouth. 

MfiNfiDEMUS  (-!)« a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Breiria,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
philosophy,  called  the  Eretrian.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Antigonos  in  Asia,  where  he 
starred  himself  to  death  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  probably  abont  b.o.  S77. 

MfiNfiLlI  PORTUS.  an  ancient  dty  on 
the  coast  of  Marmarica  in  N.Africa, founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Meneluus,  where 
Agesllans  died. 

MfiNfiLllUM  (-1),  a  mountain  in  Laconia, 
8.E.  of  Sparta,  near  Therapiie,  on  which  the 
heronm  of  Menelans  was  situated. 

MfiNfiLXUS  i-\\  son  of  Pllsthenes  or 
Atrens,  and  yonneer  brother  of  Agamemnon, 
^as  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  married  to  the 
benntifal  Helen,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Hermione.  His  early  life,  the  rape 
of  his  wife  by  Paris,  and  the  expedition  of 
the  Greeks  to  Asia  to  punish  the  Trojans,  are 
related  under  Agamemnon.  In  the  Trujaii 
war  Menelans  killed  manv  Trojans,  and 
would  hare  slain  Paris  also  in  simple  combat 
had  not  the  latter  been  carried  offuy  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  in  a  cloud.  As  soon  as  Troy  was 
taken,  M enelaus  and  Ulysses  hastened  to  the 
bouse  of  Deiphobus,  who  had  married  Helen 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  put  him  to  death 
in  a  barlwrons  manner.  Meuelaus  is  said  to 
hare  been  secretly  introduced  into  the  cham- 
ber of  Deiphobus  oy  Helen,  who  thus  became 
reconciled  to  her  former  husband.  He  was 
among  the  first  who  sailed  away  firom  Troy, 
acccHnpanied  by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor; 
but  he  was  8  years  wandering  about  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  before  he  reach- 
ed home.  Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen 
at  Sparta  in  peace  and  wealth.  When  Telem- 
achus  risited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  fa- 
ther, Menelans  was  solemnizing  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemns, 
and  of  his  son  Megapenthes  with  a  daughter 
of  A  lector.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Meuelaus 
is  described  as  a  man  of  athletic  figure ;  he 
spoke  little,  but  what  he  said  was  always  im- 
pressive :  he  was  brave  and  courageous,  but 
milder  than  Agamemnon,  intelligent  and 
hospitable.  According  to  the  prophocr  of 
Protens  in  tbe  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen 
were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct 
them  to  Elysium.  According  to  a  later  tra- 
dition, be  and  Helen  went  to  the  Tanrians, 
where  they  were  sacrificed  by  Iphigonia  to 


Artemis.  Respecting  the  tale  that  Helen 
never  went  to  Troy,  but  was  detained  in 
Egypt,  see  Hblsna. 

MJCNENlUS  (-1)  LANlTUS  (-1),  AGRIPPA 
(-ae).  consul,  ii.a  5U8.  It  was  owing  to  his 
mediation  that  the  first  great  rupture  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  wnen  the  latter 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Monnt,  was  brought  to 
a  happy  and  peaceful  termination  in  498;  and 
it  was  upon  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
related  to  the  plebeians  his  well-known  fkble 
of  the  belly  and  the  members. 

MSNSS.  first  king  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  traditions. 

MfiNESTHEUS  (-dos,  61,  or  el).  (1)  Son  of 
Peteus,  an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athe- 
nians against  Troy.  He  is  said  to  have  driven 
Theseus  from  his  kingdom.~(9)  A  charioteer 
ofDiomedes. 

MSNINX  (-gis),  or  LOTOPHIGITIS  (-is), 
an  island  close  to  the  coast  of  Africa  Propria, 
at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

MfiNIPPUS  (-1),  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Gadara  in  Coele-Syria,  and  flour- 
ished abont  B.a  60.  He  was  noted  for  his 
satirical  writings,  whence  Yarro  gave  to  his 
satires  the  name  otSaturae  Menippeae. 

MfiNOECEUS  (-£ds,  el,  or  ei).  (1)  A  Theban, 
grandson  of  Penthens,  and  father  of  Hlppon- 
omd,  Jocasta,  and  Creon.— (2)  Grandson  of 
the  former,  and  son  of  Creon,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  because  Tlreslas  had  declared  that  his 
death  would  bring  victory  to  his  country, 
when  the  7  Argive  heroes  marched  against 
Thebes. 

MfiNOETlUS  (-1),  son  of  Actor  and  Aeglna. 
and  father  of  Patroclns,  who  is  hence  called 

MfiNON  (-dnis),  a  Thessallan  adventurer, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercenaries 
in  the  army  of  Cyms  the  younger,  when  the 
latter  marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxee,  b.o.  401.  After  the  death 
of  Cyms  he  was  apprehended  along  with  the 
other  Greek  generals  by  Tissaphernes,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures,  which 
lasted  for  a  whole  year.  His  chnnicter  is 
drawn  in  the  blackest  colors  by  Xenophon. 
He  is  the  same  as  the  Menon  introduced  in 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name. 

MENTfiSA.  (1)  Snrnamed  Bastia,  a  town 
of  the  Oretani  in  HIspania  Tarrucoiiensis.— 

g)  A  town  of  the  Bastnii  in  the  S.  of  Hispania 
»etlca. 

MENTOR  (-5ris).  (I)  Son  of  Alcimus  and 
a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey.  —  (2)  A  Greek  of 
Rhodes,  appointed  by  Darius  Ochns  to  the 
satrapv  of  all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother 
Memnon.  CMkmmon.]  — (3)  The  most  cele- 
brated silver-chaser  among  the  Greeks,  who 
flourished  before  n.a  866.  His  works  were 
vases  and  cups,  which  were  highly  prized  by 
the  Romans. 

MERCtmil   PROMONTORIUM.     [Has- 

HABITU.] 

MERC&RlUS  (-1),  a  Roman  divinity  of 
commerce  and  galu,  identified  by  the  Romans 
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with  the  Greek  Hermes.  The  Romans  of 
Inter  tiroes  traosferred  all  the  attributes  and 
myths  orilermes  to  their  own  god.  [Uk&mes.] 
Ttie  Fetiales,  however,  never  recognized  the 
identity;  and.  Instead  of  the  eadueeuSf  they 
used  a  sacred  branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace. 
The  resemblance  between  Mercurius  and 
Uermes  is  indeed  very  slight.  The  character 
of  the  Roman  god  is  clear  from  his  name, 
which  is  connected  with  merx  and  mercari. 
A  temple  was  bnilt  to  him  as  early  as  B.a  485 
near  tne  Clrcns  Maximns:  and  an  altar  of 
the  god  existed  near  the  Porta  Capena.  by 
the  side  of  a  welL  His  festival  was  celebra- 
ted on  the  25th  of  May,  and  chiefly  by  mer- 
chants, who  visited  the  well  near  the  Porta 
Capena,  to  which  magic  powers  were  ascribed. 

MfiRlONES  (-ae),  a  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molos),  was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the 
Trojan  war.  and  nsually  fonght  along  with 
his  friend  laomeneus. 

MERMfiRUS  (-i),  one  of  the  Centanrs  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding  of  Pirithons. 

MfiROfi  (-^s),  the  island,  formed  by  the 
rivers  Astapus  and  Astaboras,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  Nile  between  their  mouths,  was  a 
district  of  Ethiopia.  Its  capital,  also  called 
MeroS,  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  cap- 
ital of  a  powerfU  state.  The  priests  of  Mero@ 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs 
with  those  of  Egypt;  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  the  latter  sprang  from  the  former, 
and  they  from  India.  For  details  respecting 
the  kingdom  of  Meroj^  see  Aethiopia. 

MfiROPfi  (-€s).  (1)  One  of  the  Hellades  or 
sisters  of  Phaethon.— (2)  Daughter  of  Atlas, 
one  of  the  Pleiades,  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Cor- 
inth and  mother  of  Glaucns.  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  7th  and 
the  least  visible  star,  becanse  she  is  ashamed 
of  having  had  intercourse  with  a  mortal  man. 
—(3)  Daughter  of  Cypselus,  wife  of  Cres- 
phontes,  and  mother  of  Aepytns.    [Aepytdb.] 

MfiROPS  <-opis),  king  of  the  Ethiopian?, 
by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios  (Sol)  became 
the  father  of  Phaethon. 

MfiSEMBRiA  (-ac).  (1)  A  celebrated  town 
of  Thrace  on  the  Poutns  Euxinus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Haemue,  founded  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Uystaspis,  and  hence  called  a  colony 
of  Megarn,  since  those  8  towns  were  founded 
by  the  Megarians.— (2)  A  town  in  Thrace, 
but  of  less  importance,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cicune?,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lissus. 

MfiSOPOTXMlA  (-ne),  a  district  of  Asia, 
named  from  its  position  between  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris,  divided  bv  the  Euphrates 
Arom  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  by  the  Tigris 
from  A^ria.  On  the  N.  it  was  separated 
tram  Armenia  by  a  branch  of  the  Taurus, 
called  Masius,  and  on  the  S.  from  Babylonia 
by  the  Median  Wall.  The  name  was  first  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae. 
In  earlier  times  the  country  was  reckoned  a 
part,  sometimes  of  Syria,  and  sometimes  of 
Assyria,  In  the  division  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire It  belonp^ed  to  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia. 
The  N.  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into 


the  districts  of  Mtqi>onia.  and  Osbokhx.  In 
a  wider  sense,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris. 

MESPlLA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the 
K  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  Xenophon  men- 
tions as  having  oeen  formerly  a  great  city, 
inhabited  by  Medes,  but  in  his  time  fallen  to 
decay.  Layard  places  it  at  Kouyounjik,  op- 
posite to  Mosul. 

MESSA  (-ae),  a  town  and  harbor  in  Laco- 
nia,  near  C.  Taenaruni. 

MESSlLA  or  MESSALLA  (-ae),  the  name 
of  a  distinguished  fomily  of  the  Valeria  gens 
at  Rome.  The  first  who  bore  the  name  of 
Messala  was  M.  Valkbics  M  aximus  Cobvikcb 
Messala,  consul  u-a  263,  who  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Caribsginians  in  Sicily,  and 
received  this  cognomenTn  consequence  of  his 
relieving  Messina.  The  most  celebrated  mem- 
ber of  the  familv  wns  M.  Valkbiub  Messauc 
CoBviMDs.  Hefom^hton  therepoblicanside 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi  (B.a  42),  but  was 
afterwards  pardoned  bv  the  triumvirs,  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  generals  and  mends 
of  Augustus.  He  was  consul  B.a  81,  and  pro- 
consul of  Aquitauia  in  28, 97.  He  died  about 
B.O.  &-A.1).  3.  Messala  was  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  was  himself  a  historian,  a  poet  a 
grammarian,  and  an  orator;  but  none  of  his 
works  are  extant.  His  friendship  for  Hor^ 
ace  and  his  intimacy  with  Tibullns  are  well 
known.  In  the  elegies  of  the  latter  poet  the 
name  of  Messala  is  continually  Introctuced. 
MESSiLlNA,  VlLfiRlA  (-ae),  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius, 
and  mother  of  Bri- 
tannicus,  was  noto- 
rious for  her  prof- 
ligacy and  licen- 
tiousness, and  long 
exercised  an  un- 
bounded empire 
over  her  weak  nns- 
band.  Narcissus, 
the  ftreedman  of 
Claudius,  at  length 
persuaded  the  em- 
peror to  put  Mes- 
salina  to  death,  be- 
cause she  had  pub- 
licly married  -  a 
handsome  Roman 
youth,  C.  Silius, 
during  the  absence 
of  Claudius  at  Ostin,  a.i>.  43. 

MESSJLNA  (-ae;  Messina),  a  celebrated  town 
of  Sicily,  on  the  strait  separating  Italy  firom 
this  island,  which  is  here  about  4  miles 
broad.  The  Romans^callod  the  town  Mesmna, 
according  to  its  Doric  pronunciation,  but 
Mesa&ni  was  its  more  usual  name  among  the 
Greeks.  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siceli,  and  was  called  Zanclb,  or  a  sickle,  on 
account  of  the  shape  of  its  harbor,  which  is 
formed  by  a  singular  curve  of  sand  and  shells. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Chalcidians,  aud 
was  afterwards  seized  by  Samians.  who  bad 
come  to  Sicily  after  the  capture  of  Miletus  by 
the  Persians  (d.o.  494).  The  Samians  were 
shortly  afterwards  driven  out  of  Zancle  by 
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Auaxilas,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
iuto  MM9ana  or  Mestene,  both  because  he 
was  himself  a  Hessenlaa  and  becaase  he 
transferred  to  the  place  a  body  of  Messeuians 
from  Rheginm.  In  ii.a  896  It  was  taken  and 
destrored  by  the  Carthaginians,  bnt  was  re- 
built by  Dionysius.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  bauds  of  Agathocles.  Among  the  mer- 
cenaries of  this  tyrant  were  a  number  of 
Mamertiiii,  an  Osean  people  from  Campania, 
who  had  been  sent  from  home,  under  the  pro- 
teeiion  of  the  god  Maracrs,  or  Mars,  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  other  lands.  These  Manter- 
liui  were  quartered  in  Meseana :  and  after  the 
death  of  Agathocles  (a.  a  892)  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  killed  tl»e 
male  inhabitants,  and  look  pobsessCon  of 
their  wlTes,  their  children,  and  their  proper- 
ly. The  town  was  now  called  Mamkbtima, 
and  the  inhabltanU  Mamrtini  ;  but  its  an- 
cient name  of  Messana  continued  to  be  in 
more  general  use.  The  new  Inhabitants  could 
not  lay  aside  their  old  predatory  habits,  and 
in  consequence  became  inrolved  in  a  war 
with  Hierou  of  Syracuse,  who  would  proba- 
bly hare  conquered  the  town  had  not  the 
Carthaginians  come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Ma- 
mertin^  and,  vnder  the  pretext  of  assisting 
them,  taken  possession  of  their  citadel.  The 
Mamertini  had  at  the  same  time  applied  to 
the  Itomans  for  help,  who  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  Sicily.  Thus  Messana  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  2«4.  The 
Mamertini  expelled  the  Carthsginlan  garri- 
son, and  received  the  Romans,  in  whose  pow- 
er Messana  remained  till  the  latest  times. 
MSSSAPlA  (-ae),  the  Greek  name  of  Cala- 

BXIA. 

MBSSSNIA  (-ae),  a  country  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,  from 
which  It  was  separated  by  Mount  Tnygetus, 
on  the  N.  by  Ells  and  Arcadia,  and  on  tne  S. 
and  W.  by  the  sea.  In  the  Homeric  times  the 
western  part  of  tlte  country  belonged  to  the 
Meleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom  Nestor  was 
the  most  celebrated ;  and  the  eastern  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  On  the  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  Messenla  fell 
to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,  who  became  king 
of  the  whole  country.  Messenia  was  more 
fertile  than  Laconia;  and  the  Spartans  soon 
coveted  the  territory  of  their  brother  Dorians; 
and  thns  war  broke  ont  between  the  two  peo- 
ple. The  1st  Messenlan  war  lasted  SO  years, 
n.o.  743-783 ;  and  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  Messenlan  king,  Aristode- 
mtns  the  Messenlans  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Spartans  after  the  capture  of  their  fortress 
Ithome.  CAazsTODBim.]  After  bearing  the 
yoke  88  years,  the  Messenlans  again  took  up 
arms  nnder  their  heroic  leader  Aristome- 
nes.  CAbistomxnes.]  llie  Sd  Messenlan  war 
lasted  17  years,  b.o.  <IS6-468,  and  terminated 
with  the  conauest  of  Ira  and  the  complete 
snblngation  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  Mes- 
senlans emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  and 
thoee  who  remained  behina  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  HeloU  or  serfSei.  In  this  state 
they  remained  till  4AL  when  the  Messenlans 
and  other  Helots  took  adyanUge  of  the  de- 


vastation occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake 
at  Sparta  to  rise  against  their  oppressors. 
This  3d  Messenlan  war  lasted  10  years,  464- 
466,  and  ended  by  the  Messenlans  surrender- 
ing Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  a  f^ee  departure  lh>m  Pelopon- 
nesus. When  the  supi^macy  of  Sparta  was 
overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Epami- 
nondas  collected  the  Messenlan  exiles,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Messuno  (11.0. 860),  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ithdme,which  formed  the  acrop- 
olis of  the  city.  Mess6nd  was  made  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country.  Messenla  was  never 
again  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  it  main- 
Uloed  its  independence  till  the  conquest  of 
the  Achaeans  and  llie  rest  of  Greece  by  the 
Itomaiis,  140. 

MESTRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Brysichthon, 
and  granddaughter  of  Triopas,  wnenoe  she 
is  calted  THdptts  by  Ovid. 

MfiTXBUS  (-1),  a  chief  of  the  Tolsd,  fiither 
of  Camilla. 

MfiTlNiRA  (-ae),  wife  of  Celens,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemiis.    [Cklzub.] 

MfiTXPONTlUM,  called  MfiTlPONTUM 
(-1)  by  the  Romans,  a  celebrated  Greek  cltv 
in  Lncania,  and  on  the  Tarentlue  gulf.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Samuites, 
and  was  repeopled  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the 
other  Greek  cities  In  the  &  of  Italy  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhns ;  but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

MSTAURUM.    [MsTAvaos,  No.  2.] 

MfiTAURUS  (-1).  (1)  A  small  river  in  Um- 
brio,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  memorable 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdnibal,  the 
brother  of  Hannibal,  on  Its  banks,  b.o.  207.>- 

(2)  A  river  on  the  IC.  coast  of  Bruttinm,  at 
whose  month  was  the  town  of  Metaumm. 

MfiTELLUS  (-1),  a  distinguished  plebeian 
family  of  the  Caedlia  gens  at  Rome.  (1)  L. 
CAVoiLnm  Mbtkllvs,  consul  a.a  861,  when  he 
defeated  the  CarthagiulAQs  Iq  Sicily ;  consul 
a  2d  time  in  849;  and  afterwards  pontlfex 
maximus;  while  holding  the  latter  dignity  he 
rescued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of 
Yesta  was  on  fire,  and  lost  his  sight  in  conse- 
quence.—(2)  Q.  Carcimus  Mktbllus  Maob- 
i>oiiioi7s,  was  praetor  in  14S,  when  he  delated 
the  usurper  Andrlscus  In  Macedonia,  and  re- 
ceived in  consequence  the  surname  of  Macc- 
donlcus.  He  was  consul  in  143,  and  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  Celtiberlans  in  Spain.— 

(3)  Q.  Caeoilius  Mktellub  Numibious,  consul 
B.0. 109,  carried  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
in  Nnmidia  with  great  success,  and  received 
in  consequence  the  surname  of  Nnmldlcus. 
CJuooaTHA.]  In  107  he  was  superseded  in 
the  command  by  Marins.  [Makics.]  In  108 
he  was  censor,  and  two  years  afterwards  (100) 
he  was  banished  from  Rome  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemy,  Marins.  He  was 
however  recalled  in  the  following  year  (99). 
Metellus  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
aristocraUcal  party,  and  a  man  of  nnsnllled 
character.— (4)  CaboilidsMbtkllcs  Pivs,  son 
of  the  preceding,  received  the  surname  of 
Pins  on  account  9f  the  lore  which  he  dla- 
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played  for  his  father  when  he  besoaght  the 

B»ople  to  recall  him  firom  bauishment  iu  99. 
o  wttH  praetor  B.a  89,  and  one  of  the  com- 
niandera  in  the  Harslc  or  Social  war.  lie 
Bubsequentlv  fooeht  as  one  of  Sulla^s  gener- 
als against  the  Marian  party,  and  was  consul 
with  Solla  himself  in  ikc.  80.  In  tbo  follow- 
in;;  year  (79)  he  went  as  proconsul  into 
Spain,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  ai^ainst 
Sertorins  for  many  years  (b.  a  79-72).  He  d fed 
ill  B.0. 63,  and  was  succeeded  in  tho  dignity 
of  pouiifex  maximns  br  Jalins  Coewur.— (6)  Q. 
Cakoiliub  Mbtkllvs  Cklrb,  praetor  b.o.  6B, 
and  consul  in  00,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  He  died  in  fitf,  and  it  was 
snupected  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Clodia.— <6)  O,  Cakoiliub  MrrKU.ns  Nb- 
pt)8,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  trib- 
une ao.  62,  praetor  in  60,  and  consal  in  67,  sni>- 
ported  Pompev  against  the  aristocracy.— (7) 

Q.CAKOILIUSMKTKLI.D8PlUSSoiPIO,theadopt- 

ed  son  of  Metellns  Pius  [No.  4],  was  the  son  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  praetor  in  94.  Pompey  mar- 
ried Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellns  Scipio, 
in  B.a  52,  and  in  the  same  year  made  his  fa- 
ther-in-law his  colleague  iu  the  consulship. 
Scipio  fonght  on  the  hide  of  Pompev  in  the 
civil  war,  and  after  tho  battle  of  Pbarsalia 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  received  the 
command  of  the  Pompetnu  troopa.  He  was 
defeated  by  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Thapens 
In  46:  and  shortly  afterwards  be  pnt  an  end 
to  bis  own  life.— (8)  <^  Cakoilius  Mkteixus 
Cbktiodb,  consal  n.o.69,  carried  on  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  subdoed  in  the  coarse  of  8 
years.— (9)  L.  Caeoii.ics  Mbtsllus,  brother 
of  the  last,  praetor  in  71,  and  as  propraetor 
the  saccessor  of  Verres  in  the  government  of 
Sicily.— (10)  M.  Caeoilius  MrraLLUs,  praetor 
in  69,  presided  at  the  trial  of  Verres. 

MSTHCnE  (-cs).  (1)  Or  MomoxK,  a  town 
at  the  aw.  comer  of  Messeuia,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a 
reefof  rocks,  of  which  the  largest  was  called 
Mothon.— (2)  A  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
Tliermalc  gnlf,  fbnnded  by  the  Eretrians,  and 
celebrated  fh)m  Philip  haviiig  logt  an  eye  at 
the  siege  of  the  place.— (3)  Or  Mrtuana,  an 
ancient  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula of  the  same  name,  opi>osite  the  island 
of  Aegina. 

METIIYMNA  (-ne),  the  second  city  of  Lw- 
BOS,  stood  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  inland. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Arion  and 
of  the  historian  llellanicus.  The  celebrated 
Lesbian  wine  grew  in  its  neiRhborhood.  In 
the  Peloponneslan  war  It  remained  fiiithfhl 
to  Athens,  even  during  the  great  Lesbian  re- 
volt [Mytilunx]:  afterwards  it  was  sacked 
.by  the  Spartans  (b.o.  406). 
,1  METIS  (-Idls),  the  personlflcallon  of  pm- 
deiice,  described  as  a  daughter  of  Ocennus  and 
Tethys,  and  the  first  wife  of  Zens  (Jupiter). 
Afraid  lest  she  should  give  birth  to  a  child 
wiser  and  more  powerful  than  himself,  Zeus 
dcvoared  her  In  the  first  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy. Afterwards  he  gave  birth  to  Athona, 
who  sprang  from  his  bead. 

MBTlUa    [Mrrrins.] 

MftTON  (-6nis),  an  astronomer  of  Athens, 
who  in  conjunction  with  ErorKMox  Intro- 


daced  the  cycle  of  19  years,  by  which  he  ad- 
Justed  the  course  of  the  son  and  moon.  The 
commencement  of  this  cycle  has  been  placed 
]t.a432. 

MBTROdORUS  MX  a  native  of  Laropsacas 
or  Athens,  an  Epicurean  phiioeopher,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of 
Bpicnros,  died  ii.a  277. 

MlTROPOLlS  (-is),  A  town  of  Thewaly 
in  Histiaeotts,  near  the  Peneos,  and  between 
Qoniphi  and  Phartalns.  There  were  several 
other  cities  of  this  name. 

METTlUSorMiTiCa  a)CinrrirB.  [Cc«- 
Tius.]— (?)  FurrmuB,  dictator  of  Alba,  was 
torn  asnnder  by  chariots  driven  in  opposite 
directions  by  order  of  Tnllns  Hostilios,  8d 
king  of  Rome,  on  account  of  his  treachery  to- 
wards the  Romans. 

MfiTtTLUM  (-1),  the  chief  town  of  the  lap- 
ydes  in  Illyrlcum. 

MBVlNiA  (-ae:  Bevagna),  an  ancient  city 
in  the  interior  of  Unibria  on  tho  river  Tine£ 
situated  in  a  fertile  conntry,  and  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  beantlful  white  oxen.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  Properttus  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 

MSZBNTIUS  (-1),  king  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Caere  or  Agylla.  wius  expelled  by  his  sobjecta 
on  account  of  his  cnieliy,  and  took  refhge 
with  Tnrnus,  king  of  the  Ratallans,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  war  against  Aeneas  and  the 
Trojans.  Mezentins  and  his  son  Lansua  were 
slain  in  battle  by  Aeueas. 

MICIPSA  (-ae),  king  of  Namidia  (b  a  148 
>118},  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Maslulssa.  He  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  2  sons.  Adherbal  and  lli- 
empsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  JvetntTOA. 

MICON,  of  Athens,  a  distlngnished  painter 
and  statuary,  contemporary  with  Polygnotos, 
about  B.0. 460. 

MiDAS  or  MIDA  (-ae),  son  ofOordios  and 
king  of  Phrygia,  renowned  for  bis  immense 
riches.  In  consequence  of  his  kind  treatment 
of  Silenns,  the  companion  and  teacher  of  Dio- 
nysus (Bacchus),  the  latter  allowed  Midas  to 
ask  a  favor  of  him.  Midas  in  his  foil  v  desired 
that  all  things  which  be  touched  sbonld  be 
changed  into  gold.  The  reqnest  was  granted ; 
but  as  even  the  food  which  he  touched  became 
gold,  he  implored  the  crod  to  take  his  favor 
back.  Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him  to 
bathe  in  the  sources  of  the  Pactolns  near 
Mount  Tmolus.  This  bath  saved  Mida^  but 
the  river  from  that  time  had  an  abundance  of 

{;old  in  its  sand.  Once  when  Pan  and  Apol- 
o  were  engaged  in  a  musical  contest  on  the 
flute  and  lyre»  Midas  was  chosen  to  decide 
between  them.  The  king  decided  in  fiivor 
of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo  changed  his  eara 
into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas  contrived  to  con- 
ceal them  under  his  Phrvgian  capy  but  the 
servant  who  n^ed  to  cut  his  hair  discovered 
them.  The  secret  so  much  harassed  the 
man  that,  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a  hu- 
man being,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and 
whij«perert  int«»  if.  "Kin?  Midas  has  ass's 
ears.'*  He  then  lilted  up  the  hole,  and  his 
heart  was  released.  But  on  the  same  spot  a 
reed  grew,  which  In  its  trhispcrs  betrayed 
the  secret 
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Tomb  of  MUm  ftt  Nacolida. 


MiDEA  or  MiDfi A  (-ae),  a  town  in  ArguIIs. 

MILINION  (-oniB),  husband  of  Atalanta. 
[Atalamta.] 

MILETUS  (-1).  a)  Son  of  Apollo  and  Aria 
of  Crete,  fled  fVom  Minos  to  Asia,  where  be 
bnllt  the  city  of  Miletus.  Ovid  callR  him  a 
son  of  Apollo  and  Deione,  and  hence  Deloiii- 


des.— (2)  One  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  belouired  territorially  to  Caria  and 
politicnlly  to  Ionia,  being  the  S.-moBt  of  the 
12  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  city 
stood  npon  the  8.  headland  of  the  Sinns  Lat- 
micns,  opposite  to  the  month  of  the  Maean- 
der,  and  possessed  4  distinct  harbors,  pro- 
tected by  a  group  of  islets ;  ita  territory  was 
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rich  in  flock«s  and  the  city  was  celebrated  for 
\ts  woolen  fabrics,  the  MiUtia  velUra.  At  a 
very  early  period  it  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  and  fonnded  namernns  colonies,  espe- 
cially on  the  shores  of  the  Enxine.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Thnles, 
Anaximander,  and  Annximeues,  and  of  the 
historians  Cadmus  and  Hecatneas.  It  was 
the  centre  of  the  great  Ionian  revolt  against 
the  Persians,  after  the  suppression  of  which 
It  was  destroyed  (n.a  494).  It  recovered  saf- 
flclent  imporunce  to  oppose  a  vain  resistance 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  which  brought  npon 
it  a  second  rnin.  Under  the  Roman  empire 
tt  still  appears  as  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence. 

MILO  or  NIU5N  (-onif).  a)  Of  Crotona,  a 
celebrated  athlete,  6  times  victor  in  wrestling 
nt  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the 
Pyihian.  He  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  and  commanded  the  army  which 
defeated  the  Sybarites,  u.c.611.  Many  sto- 
ries are  related  of  his  extraordinary  feats  of 
strength :  snch  as  his  carrying  a  heifer  fonr 
years  old  on  his  shoulders  through  the  sta- 
dium at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  eating  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  Passing  through 
a  forest  in  his  old  age,  he  saw  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  which  had  been  partially  split  o^n  by 
wood-cntters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it  fhr- 
ther,  but  the  wood  closed  upon  his  hands, 
and  thus  held  him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was 
attacked  and  devoured  by  wolves.  — (2)  T. 
Annius  Mii^  Papinianus,  was  bom  at  Lann- 
vinm,  of  which  place  he  was  in  B.a  68  dictator 
or  chief  magistrate.  As  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
is.o.07,Miio  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining 
Cicero's  recall  from  exile ;  and  from  this  time 
he  carried  on  n  fierce  and  memorable  contest 
with  P.  Cloiiius.  In  63  Milo  was  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  prae- 
torship  of  the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the  can- 
didates kept  a  gang  of  gladiators,  and  there 
were  fi-eqnent  combats  between  the  rival  ruf- 
fians in  the  streets  of  Rome.  At  length,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  62,  Milo  and  Clodius  met 
apparently  by  accident  at  Bovlllae,  on  the 
Appian  road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At 
Rome  snch  tumults  followed  npon  the  burial 
of  Clodius  that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole 
c<msul  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the  state. 
Milo  was  brought  to  trial.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero;  bnt  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  at  Massilia  {ManmiUea).  The  sol- 
diers who  lined  the  forum  intimidated  Cice- 
ro, and  be  could  not  deliver  the  oration  which 
he  had  prepared.  Milo  retnrnod  to  Italy  in 
48,  in  order  to  support  the  revolutionary 
schemes  of  the  praetor,  M.  Caelins ;  but  he 
was  slain  under  the  walls  of  an  obscure  fort 
in  Thurii.  Milo,  in  67,  married  Faiista,  a 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

MILTliDES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Cypselns,  an 
Athenian,  in  the  time  of  Pisii^tratns,  fonnded 
a  colony  in  the  Thraclau  Chersouesus,  of 
which  he  became  tyrant.  He  died  without 
children,  and  his  sovereignty  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Stesagorao,  the  son  of  his  half- 
brother  Ciroon — (2)  Son  of  Cimon  and  broth- 
er of  Siesagoras,  became  tyrant  of  the  Cber- 
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sonesns  on  the  death 
of  llie  latter,  being  sent 
out  by  Pisistratus  from 
Aihen*  to  take  posses- 
sion of  ihe  vacant  in- 
heritance. He  Joined 
Darius  Hystnspis  on 
his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  was 
left  with  the  other 
Greeks  in  charge  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube. When  the  ap- 
pointed time  had  ex-  =» 
pired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltla- 
dea  recommended  the 
Greeks  to  destroy  the 
bridge,  and  leave  Da- 
rius to  his  fate.  Alter 
the  suppression  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  and  the 
approach  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  Miltiades 
fied  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  arraigned  as 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted 
against  tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When 
Attica  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
Persians  under  Datis  and  Artapherne^  Mil- 
tiades was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals, 
Miltiades  by  his  arguments  induced  the  pole- 
march  Calllmachus  to  give  the  casting  vote 
in  fuvor  of  risking  a  battle  with  the  enemy, 
the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being  equally 
divided.  Miltiades  waited  till  his  turn  came, 
and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  array  on 
the  memorable  field  of  Marathon.  [Mara- 
thon. ]  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Mil- 
tiades induced  the  Athenians  to  Intrust  to 
him  an  armament  of  70  ships,  without  know- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 
He  proceeded  to  attack  the  Island  of  Paroa, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity. 
His  attacks,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and, 
after  receiving  a  dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg, 
he  was  c6ra|>elled  to  raise  the  siege  and  re- 
turn to  Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by 
Xanthippus  for  having  deceived  tne  people. 
His  wound  had  turned  into  a  gangrene,  and, 
being  unable  to  plead  his  canse  in  person,  he 
was  brought  into  court  on  a  conch,  his  broth- 
er Tisaguras  conducting  his  defense  for  him. 
He  was  condemned;  but  on  the  ground  of 
his  services  to  the  state  the  penalty  was  com- 
muted to  a  fine  of  60  talents,  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  armament.  Being  una- 
ble to  pny  this,  he  was  thrown  Into  prison, 
where  he  not  long  after  died  of  his  wound. 
The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  son 
Cimon. 

MILVIUSPONS.    CROMA.] 

MILYAS.    [LvoiA.] 

MIMALLONES  or  MIMALLONIDES  (-um\ 
the  Macedonian  name  of  the  Bacchantes. 

MIMAS  (-antis).  (1)  One  of  the  giants  who 
warred  against  the  gods,  slain  bv  a  flash  of 
l!ghtnin£r.~(2)  A  promontory  in  Ionia,  oppo- 
site the  islnnd  of  Chios. 

MLMNERMUS  (-1).  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  generally  called  a  Colophonian,  was 
properly  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  de- 
scended fh>m  those  Oolophoniana  who  r»- 
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coDqnered  Sxnjrna  from  the  Aeolians.  He 
flourished  from  about  B.a  C84  to  600,  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Solon.  Mimnermns  was 
the  first  who  systematically  made  the  eleffy 
the  vehicle  for  plaintive,  mourn  nil,  and  erouc 
straini*.  Only  a  few  fi'agmeats  of  his  poems 
are  extant. 

MINCIUS  (-1:  Mineio),  a  river  in  GaUla 
Transpadana,  flowing  through  the  lake  Bena- 
cus  {Laao  di  Cfarda)^  and  £ftlllng  into  the  Po 
a  little  below  Mantua. 

MiNBRVA  (.ae),  called  ATHSNA  by  the 
Greekt).  The  Oreek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article  [Atubna],  and  we  here  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Mi- 
nerva was  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities. 
Her  name  prol>ably  contains  the  same  root 
OS  meni;  and  she  is  accordingly  the  thinking 
power  personified.  In  the  Capitol  Minerva 
had  a  cliapel  in  common  with  Jupiter  and 
Juna  She  was  worshiped  as  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  the  patroness  of  all  the  arts  and 
trades.  Hence  tne  proverbs  '*  to  do  a  thing 
pingui  MinervOf**  i.  e.  to  do  a  thing  in  an 
awkward  or  clumsy  manner ;  and  mts  Miner- 
vam,  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva  also  guided 
men  in  the  dangers  of  war,  where  victory  is 
gained  by  prudence,  courage,  and  persever- 
ance. Hence  she  was  represented  with  a 
helmet,  shield,  and  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the 
booty  made  in  war  was  ft«quently  dedicated 
to  her.  She  was  ftirther  believea  to  be  the 
inventor  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  verv 
Important  in  religious  worship,  and  which 
were  accordingly  subjected  to  a  sort  of  puri- 
fication every  year  on  the  last  day  of  the  fes- 
tival of  Minerva.  This  festival  lasted  5  days, 
from  the  19th  to  the  98d  of  March,  and  was 
called  Ouinquatru*.  The  most  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  at  Rome  was  probably  that  on 
the  Capitol;  another  existed  on  the  Aveu- 
tine;  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  where  she  bore  the  surname  of 
Capta, 

MINERVAE  PROMONTORIXJM  (-i),  a 
rocky  promontory  in  Campania,  running  out 
a  long  way  into  the  sea,  6  miles  S.B.  or  Siir- 
reutum,  on  whose  summit  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses. 
Here  the  Sirens  are  reported  to  have  dwelt, 

MiNiO  (-nnis:  Mignone),ti  small  river  in 
Btruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  be- 
tween Oraviscae  and  Centum  Cellae. 

MTNOA.    CMkgaba.] 

MINOS  (-dls).    (1)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 


and  legislator  of  Crete,  and  after  death  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades.— <2) 


and  Europa,  brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  king 

islau         '    '       '      * 

the  ludgi 
Son  of  Lycastus,  aud  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  likewise  a  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
He  was  the  hnsbana  of  Pasiphad,  a  daughter 
op  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  the  father  of  Deuca- 
lion, Androgeos,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  In 
order  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  sou 
Androgeos  CAjmaoosusl  at  Athens,  he  made 
war  against  the  Athenians,  and  compelled 
them  to  send  to  Crete  every  year  as  a  tribute 
T  Toaths  and  T  maidens,  to  be  devoured  in 


the  labyrinth  by  the  Minotanms.  The  Mino. 
tanr  was  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  bull, 
and  the  ofTspring  of  the  intercourse  of  Pasi< 
pha6  with  a  bull.  The  labyrinth  in  which  it 
was  kept  was  constructed  by  Daedalus.  This 
monster  was  slain  by  Theseus,  with  the  as* 
sistance  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos. 
[Theseus.]  Daedalus  having  fled  from  Crete 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  Minos  followed 
him  to  Sicily,  and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus 
and  his  daughters.  From  Minos  we  have 
Jf  Indis,  a  daughter  or  a  female  descendant  of 
Minos,  as  Ariadne,  and  the  a4}ectives  MlniAu» 
and  Jrindus,  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Cretan. 

MINOTAURUS.    [Minos.! 

MINTHA  (-ae)  or  MINTHB  (-es),  a  daugfa- 
ter  of  Cocytus,  beloved  by  Haaes,  metamor- 
phosed by  Demeter  (Ceres),  or  Persephdnd 
(Proserpina),  into  a  plant  called  after  her 
min/Ao,  or  mint. 

MINTURNAE  (-ftrum),  an  important  town 
in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Campania,  sit* 
uated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  on  l>oth  banks 
of  the  Liris,  and  near  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  Ausones  or 
Aurunci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Romans  of 
its  own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman  colony 
B.a  296.  In  its  neighborhood  was  a  grove 
sacred  to  the  nvmph  Marlca,  and  also  exten- 
sive marshes  (raltide«  Mintumenau).  formed 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Liris,  In  which 
Marius  was  taken  prisoner.    (See  p.  244.) 

MlKtClUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  Roman 

Sins,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  M. 
inucius  Rufns,  magi»ter  equitum  to  the  dic- 
tator Q.  Fabius  Mnximus,  n.a  217,  in  the  war 
against  Hannibal.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae. 

MIN'TAB  (-ftrum),  an  ancient  Greek  race, 
originally  dwelling  in  Thessaly.  Their  an- 
cient hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated 
fk>om  Thessaly  into  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  and 
there  to  have  establiehed  the  empire  of  the 
Minyae,  with  the  capital  of  Orchomenos. 
[Obouomrnos.!  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
Argonauts  were  descendtui  fhim  the  Minyae, 
they  are  themselves  called  Minyae.  The  Min- 
yae founded  a  colony  in  Lemnns,  called  Min- 
yae. whence  they  proceeded  to  Elis  Triphylia. 
and  to  the  island  of  Thera.  A  daughter  of 
Minyas  was  called  iTinp^iaM  {-ddis)  or  M^n^ 
pHM  {Jidit),  His  daughters  were  changed  Into 
bats  because  they  had  slii^hted  the  festival 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

MXSENUM  (-1),  a  promontory  in  Campa- 
nia, S.  of  Cumae,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  fh)m  Misenus,  the  companion  and 
trumpeter  of  Aeneas,  who  was  drowned  and 
buried  here.  The  bay  formed  by  this  prom- 
ontory was  converted  by  Augustus  into  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  was  maue  the  principal 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  IVrrhene 
sea.  A  town  sprang  up  around  the  harbor. 
Here  was  the  villa  of  C.  Marius.  which  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  oi  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

MITHRXS  (-ae),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  Under  tne  Roman  emperors 
hif  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome.    The 
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god  Is  commoDly  represented  as  a  handsome 
yoath,  wearing  the  Phnrgian  cap  and  attire, 
and  kneeling  on  a  boll,  whose  throat  he  is 


GOttiog. 


MlthrM. 

MfrHRtDATES  (•!(>),  the  name  of  seyeral 
kin^  of  Poutns,  of  whom  the  best  known  Is 
MitnHdates  VI.,  snmamed  the  Great,  and  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  his  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans. He  reigned  ii.a  120-63.  Ue  was  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  ability;  and  so 
powerful  was  his  memory  that  he  is  said  to 
nave  learned  not  less  than  26  languages. 
Having  greatly  extended  his  empire  in  the 
early  part  of  bis  reign  by  the  conqoest  of  the 
neighboring  nation's,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  mensnre  his  strength  with  Rome.  The 
Ist  Mithrldatic  war  lasted  fh>m  11.0. 88  to  84. 
At  flrst  he  met  with  great  success.  He  drove 
Arinbarzanes  out  of  Cappadoda,  and  Nico- 
medes  out  of  Bithynia,  both  of  whom  had 
been  previously  expelled  by  him,  but  restored 
by  the  Romans ;  and  be  at  last  made  himself 
master  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  he  ordered  all  the  Roman  and 
Italian  citizens  in  Asia  to  be  massacred ;  and 
on  one  day  no  fewer  than  80,000  Romans  and 
Italians  are  said  to  have  perished.  Mean- 
time Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  crossed  over 
into  Greece  in  87.  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithridates,  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla  In 
BoeoUa  (86) ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 


Coiaorillthridat«VL 


king  himself  was  defeated  in  Asia  by  Fim- 
bria. CFiMURiA.]  Mithridates  now  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  him  by  Sulla  la 
84.  The  2d  Mithrldatic  war  (11.0. 83-82)  was 
caused  bv  the  unprovoked  attacks  of  Murena, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  of  Asia  bv 
Sulla.  Murena  invaded  the  dominions  or 
Mithridates,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter, 
and  was  ordered  bv  Sulla  to  desist  finom 
hostilities.  The  8d  Mithrldatic  war  was  the 
most  important  of  the  three.  It  lasted  from 
B.0. 74  to  the  king's  death  in  63.  It  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  the  king  seizing  Bithynia, 
which  had  been  left  by  Nicomedes  IIL  to  the 
Roman  people.  The  consul  LucuIIus  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  and  conducted  it 
with  great  success.  In  ii.a  73  he  relieved 
Cyzicuti,  which  was  besieged  by  Mithridates, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  drove 
the  kine  out  of  Pontus,  and  compelled  him  to 
flee  to  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  the  king  of 
Armenia.  The  latter  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  father-in-law ;  whereupon  Lucnllus  march- 
ed into  Armenia,  and  defeated  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates  in  two  battles,  b.o.  69  and  68. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  demanded  to  be  led  home,  Lucnl- 
lus could  not  follow  up  his  conquests;  and 
Mithridates  recovered  Pontua.  In  B.a  66  Lu- 
cnllus was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Pompey.  Mithridates  was  defeated  by  Pom- 
pey ;  and  as  Tigranes  now  refhsed  to  admit 
him  into  bis  dominions,  he  marched  into  Col- 
chis, and  thence  made  his  way  to  Pantica- 
paeum,  the  capital  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospo- 
rus. Here  he  conceived  th«  daring  project 
of  marching  round  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Sarmatians  and  Getae,  and  of  invading  Italy 
at  the  head  of  these  nations.  But  meanwhile 
disaffection  had  made  rapid  progress  amonff 
his  followers.  His  son,  Phamacee,  at  length 
openly  rebelled  against  him,  and  was  Joined 
by  the  whole  army,  and  the  citizens  of  Pan- 
tkapaeum,  who  proclaimed  him  king.  Mith- 
ridates, resolved  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  B.a 
63,  at  the  age  of  68  or  69,  after  a  reign  of  67 
years. 
MlTHRlDlTlS,  kings  of  Parthia.    CA». 

BACKS,  6,  9,  18.] 

MirPLBNB.    CMTTiLBnL] 
MNBMOSTNB  (-es),  i.  a.  Memory,  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  (Heaven),  and  mother  of 

the  Muses  by  Zens  (Jo- 

plter). 

MNBSTHEUB  (-SI  or 
el),  a  Trojan,  who  ac- 
companied Aeneas  to 
Italy,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  ancestral  hero 
oftheMemmii. 

MOIBITIS,  called 
MOAB  in  the  Old  Tc*- 
tament,  a  district  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  S.  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  TheMo- 
abites  were  fkvqneotl/ 
at  war  with  the  Israel 
ItM.    Th«7  were  cod* 
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:;aered  by  David,  but  they  afterwards  recov- 
ered their  indei>eDdence. 

MOERIS  (-Idls),  a  king  of  E^ypt,  who  is  eaid 
to  have  dug  the  great  lake  knowu  by  hifl  name : 
bat  it  is  really  natnral,  and  not  an  artilicial 
lake.  It  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  in  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  and  ared  for  the  reception  and  sub- 
sequent distribution  of  a  part  of  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile. 

MOBSiA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Europe,  was 
bounded  on  the  8.  by  Thrace  aud  Macedonia, 
on  the  W.  by  Illyricnm  and  Paunonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danul)e,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Pon- 
tns  Euxinns,  thus  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
ent Servia  and  Bulgaria.  This  country  was 
subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  was 
made  a  Roman  province  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reigu  of  Tiberius.  It  was  after- 
wards formed  into  8  provinces,  called  Moesla 
Uttperior  and  Moesia  inferior^  the  former  be- 
ing the  western,  and  the  latter  the  eastern 
htdf  of  the  country.  When  Anrellan  surren- 
dered Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the  S.  of 
the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Moesia  was 
called  Dacia  Aureliani. 

MOGONTIXCUM,  MOGUNTlXCUM,  or 
HAQONTllCUM  (i:  Mainz  or  Mayenet),  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Moeuus  (Main), 

MOIRAB,  called  PARCAE  (-arum)  by  the 
Romans,  the  Fates,  were  8  in  number,  viz., 
Clotuo,  or  the  spinning  fate;  Lacu^sis,  or 
the  one  who  assigns  to  man  his  fate;  and 
ArmSpos,  or  the  fate  that  can  not  be  avoided. 
Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities  of  fate 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  sometimes 
only  as  allesoricnl  divinities  of  the  duration 
of  human  life.  In  the  former  character  they 
take  care  that  the  fate  assigned  to  every  be- 
ing by  eternal  laws  may  take  its  course  with- 
out obstruction ;  and  both  gods  and  men 
must  submit  to  them.  The^  grave  and 
mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by  the 
earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  sceptres,  the 
symbol  of  dominion.  The  Molrae,  as  the  di- 
Tlnliles  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  which 
is  determined  by  the  two  points  of  birth  and 
death,  are  conceived  either  as  goddesses  of 
birth  or  as  goddesses  of  death.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  functions  among  the  8  was  not 
strlctlv  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all  8 
described  as  spinning  the  thread  of  life,  al- 
though this  was  properly  the  function  of  Clo- 
tho  alone.  Hence  Clotho,  and  sometimes  the 
other  fates,  are  represented  with  a  spindle ; 
and  they  are  said  to  break  or  cut  off  the 
thread  when  life  Is  to  end.  The  poets  some- 
times describe  them  as  aged  and  hideous 
women,  and  even  as  lame,  to  indicate  the 
slow  march  of  fate ;  but  in  works  of  art  they 
are  represented  as  grave  maidens,  with  differ- 
ent attributes,  vis.,  Clotho  with  a  spindle  or 
a  roll  (the  book  of  fate) ;  Lachesis  pointing 
with  a  staff  to  the  globe ;  and  Atropoe  with  a 
pair  of  scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or  a  cutting  in- 
strument. 

MOLIONS.    [MoLioHKs.] 

MOLZONBS  (-nm)  or  MOUOnXDAE 
(•&nim),  that  Is,  Bnrytus  and  Cteatus,  so 


called  after  their  mother,  Mollono.  Thev  are 
also  called  Aetdridas  or  ActdrVine  CAjcrop/wvc), 
after  their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband 
of  Molione.  They  are  mentioned  as  con- 
querors of  Nestor  in  the  chariot  race,  and  as 
having  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
Having  come  to  the  assistance  of  Augeas 
against  Hercules,  they  were  slain  by  the  latter. 
MOLOSSI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Epirus,  in- 
habiting a  narrow  slip  of  country,  called  after 
them  MoLOMiA  or  Molossis,  which  extended 
along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Arachthus  as  far  as 
the  Ambraclan  gult  They  were  the  most 
powerfhl  people  in  Epirus,  and  their  kings 
gradnallv  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  country.  The  first  of  their  kingn, 
who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus,  was 
Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy  n.a  826. 
[Epikus.]  Their  capital  was  Ambbaoia.  The 
Molossiau  hounds  were  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. 

MOLTCRIUM  (-1),  a  town  in  the  8.  of 
Aetolia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
gnlf. 

MC^MUS  M),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure, called  by  Heslod  the  son  of  Night  Thus 
he  Is  said  to  have  censured  in  the  man  formed 
by  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  that  a  little  door  had 
not  been  left  In  his  breast  so  as  to  enable 
one  to  look  into  his  secret  thoughts. 

M5NA  (-ae :  AnaleneiAj  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  the  Ordovices  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  Druids.  Caesar  erroneously 
describes  this  island  as  half  way  between 
Britannia  and  Hibemia.  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  critics  that  the  Mona  of 
Caesar  is  the  Me  qf  Man;  but  it  Is  more  prob- 
able, on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  Mona  In 
connection  with  the  Druids,  that  he  had  heard 
of  AnglMey^  and  that  he  received  a  false  re- 
port respecting  its  real  position. 

MONAESBS  (-is),  a  Parthian  general  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  probably  the  same  as  Su- 
renas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
CrassuB. 
MOnETA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Juno  among 
the  Romans  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  money.  Un- 
der this  name  she  had 
a  temple  on  the  Capi- 
toline,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  the  pub- 
lic mint. 

MONOECIPORTUS, 
aUo  HERCtJUS  MO- 
NOECI  PORTCS  {Mo- 
TMuw),  a  port-town  on 
the  coast  of  LIguria, 
founded  by  the  Massil- 
ians,  was  situated  on  a 
promontory  (hence  the 
arx  Monoeei  of  Virgil), 
and  possessed  a  temple 
of  Hercules  Monoecus, 
from  whom  the  place 
derived  its  name. 

Mon-i.  MOPSiA  or  MOPSO- 

PI  A,  an  ancient  name 

of  Attica,  whence  MopadjAus  is  ft^quently 

used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Atheniaa 
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MOPSlUM  (-!),  a  town  of  Thessaly  In 
Pelae^iotisi,  sitnuted  on  a  hill  of  the  same 
name  uetweeu  Tempe  and  Lorisita. 

MOPSCESTIA  (-ae),  an  important  city 
of  Cilicia,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Pyr- 
amui*. 

MOPSUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Aropyx  and  the 
nymph  Chloria,  the  prophet  and  soothsayer 
of  the  Argonants,  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite  of 
a  snake.— (2)  Son  of  Apollo  and  Man  to,  the 
daaghter  of  llresias,  and  also  a  celebrated 
seer.  He  contended  in  prophecy  with  Calchas 
at  Colophon,  and  showed  niraself  superior  to 
the  latter  in  prophetic  power.  [Calouas.] 
lie  was  believed  to  have  founded  Hallos  in 
Cilicia,  in  coi^anctlon  with  the  seer  Amphil- 
ocbas.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  two 
seers  respecting  the  possession  of  the  town, 
nud  both  fell  in  combat  by  each  other's 
band. 

MORGANTIUM  (-1),  MORGANTINA, 
MURGANTIA,  MORGENllA  (-ae),  a  town 
in  Sicily,  S.B.  of  Aeyrlnm,  and  near  the 
Symaethus.  founded  by  the  MnrgGtes,  afier 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
Oeuotrians. 

MORGSTSS.    [MoBOA»TiirM.] 

MORINI  (-«mm).  the  most  N.-ly  people  in 
nil  Gaul,  whence  vir^l  calls  them  extremi 
hominuvu  They  dwelt  on  the  coast,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  between  Gaul 
and  Britain. 

MORPHEUS  (-^&?,  CT,  or  eT),  the  son  of 
Sleep  and  the  god  of  dreams.  The  name 
signiflea  the  fashioner  or  moulder,  because 
be  shaped  or  formed  the  dreams  which  ap- 
peared to  the  sleeper. 

MORS  (-tip),  called  THXNXTOS  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death,  is  represented  as  a 
son  of  Night  and  a  brother  of  Sleep. 

MOSA  (-ae:  Maas  or  Jfnise),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Belglca,  rising  in  Monnt  Yogesns,  and 
fiUliug  into  the  Vahalls  or  W.  branch  of  the 
Rhine. 

MOSCHT  (-Arum),  a  people  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  Part  of  Colchis. 

MOSCHUS  (-1),  of  Syracuse,  a  bucolic 
poet,  lived  about  n.a  280.  There  are  4  of 
Ills  idyls  exunt,  usually  printed  with  those 

of  BlON. 

MOSELLA  (-ae:  Jfostfl,  MomUe),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  rising  in  Monnt  Yogesns, 
and  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Confluentes 
(Ooblettz). 

M08TENI  (-«nim),  a  city  of  Lydia,  S.E.  of 
Thyatlra. 

MOSYNOECI  (-Omm),  a  barbarous  people 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus,  so 
called  A*om  the  conical  wooden  houses  in 
which  they  dwelt 

MOTtTCA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Slcilr, 
W.  of  the  promontory  Pachynns.  The  itihab- 
itants  were  called  Mutycenses. 

MOtYA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small  island  near  the 
coast,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  mole. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  next 


belonged  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  trunt^ 

Slanted  its  inhabitants  lo  the  town  of  Lily- 
aenm,  B.a  297. 

MtClUS  SCAEVOLA-    [Scaxvola.] 

MULClBER  (-bri),  a  snmame  of  Vulcan, 
which  seems  to  have  been  given  him  as  a 
euphemism,  that  he  might  not  consume  the 
habitations  of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid 
them  in  their  pursuits. 

MULtCHA  (-ae),  a  river  in  the  N.  of  Africa, 
rising  in  the  Atlas,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Manretania  and  Numidia. 

MUMMIUS  (-i),  L.,  consul  B.a  14«,  won  for 
himself  the  snmame  of  Achaicus  by  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achala.  After  defeating 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  League  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corinth  without  op- 
position, and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  [Cobin- 
Tnus.]  He  was  censor  in  143  with  Scipio 
Africanns  the  younger. 

MtTNiTlUS  PLANCUS.    [Plahoto.] 

MUNDA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Hispania  Bae> 
tica,  celebrated  on  account  of  tne  victory 
of  Julius  Caesar  over  the  sons  of  Pompey» 
u.0.4fiw 

Mt^NtCHlA  (-ae),  the  smallest  and  the 
most  K-ly  of  the  S  harbors  of  Athens.  The 
poets  use  Mnnychian  in  the  sense  of  Athe- 
nian. 

MURCiA,  MURTfiA,  or  MITRTiA  (-ae),  a 
snrnanie  of  Venns  at  Home,  where  she  had  a 
cha))el  in  the  circus,  with  a  statue.  This  sur- 
name, which  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea 
(from  myrtiUf  a  myrtle),  was  believed  to  In- 
dicate the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the 
myrtle-tree. 

MtTRfiNA  (-ae),  which  signifies  a  lamprey, 
was  the  name  of  a  family  in  the  Liclnin  jrcns, 
of  whom  the  most  important  were:  (1)  L. 
LioiMics  McBs.xA,  who  was  left  by  Sulla  as 
propraetor  in  Asia.  ».a  64,  and  was  the  cnoFe 
of  the  8d  MIthriuatic  war.— ^)  L.  Lioikub 
MuBBNA,  son  of  the  former,  consul  n.a  63.  was 
accnsed  of  bribery,  and  defended  by  Cicero 
In  an  extant  oration. 

MURGANTlA.    [Moboakticm.] 

MUS,  DfiCroa    CBitcira.] 

MUSA  (-ae),  ANTONIUS,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician at  Rome,  was  brother  to  EnphnrbniC  the 
physician  to  king  Juba,  and  was  himself  ihe 
physician  to  the  emperor  Augnstns.  He  had 
been  originally  a  slave. 

MttSAE  (-amm),  the  Muses,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  god- 
desses of  song,  and,  according  tn  later  notmns, 
divinities  presiding  over  the  different  kinds 
of  poetry,  and  over  the  arts  and  sciences. 
They  are  nsually  represented  as  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Mnemosyn<S,  and  bom 
in  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Their 
original  number  appears  to  have  been  8 :  but 
afterwards  they  are  always  spoken  of  as 
9  in  number.  Their  names  and  attribntea 
were: 

1.  C7W,  the  Muse  of  history,  represented  In 
a  sitting  or  standing  attitude,  with  an  open 
roll  of  paper  or  che«t  of  books. 
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CUo,  th«  MaM  of  HUtory.    /From  a  StatM  now  In 
SwtMkn.) 

2.  Euterpif  the  Mase  of  lyric  poetry,  with  a 
flote. 


BatonM,  tb«  Mnse  of  Lyric  Poetry.    (From  a  SUtoo  la 
Um  Vatiewi.) 

3.  ThdJlOj  tbe  Hnse  of  comedy,  and  of 
merry  or  idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a 
cimiic  mask,  a  shepherd's  stair,  or  a  wreath 
oflry. 


Thali*.  tb«  Mum  of  Crnnedy.    (From  •  SUtae  In  lb« 
Valican.) 

4.  Melpdmemlj  tbe  Mnse  of  tragedy,  with  n 
trnglc  maj»k,lhe  club  of  Hcrcnles,  or  a  sword : 
her  head  is  enrronnded  wiih  viue-IeaTCs,  and 
she  wears  the  cothnmus. 


Melpomene,  tbe  Mom  of  Tnicedr.    (From  a  StatM  la 
Um  Valiom.^ 

6^  Terpidchhri^  the  Maw  of  choral  dance  and 
I  song,  appears  with  tbe  lyre  and  the  plectrum. 
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«.  ErdtH,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
iDimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyre. 


Bnto,  iba  Mom  of  Erotic  Poetry.    (From  a  StatM  Id  th* 
Valicao.) 

7.  Pf^hjmnla  or  Pdljfhymn'iat  the  Muse  of  the 
eablime  hymD,  nsnally  appears  withont  any 
attribute,  in  a  pensive  or  meditating  attltade. 


PolymnU,  tli«  Mom  of  the  Sublime  Hymn.    (From  a 
Statue  la  the  Lonvre.) 


8.  Vrdnla^  the  Mase  of  astronomy,  with  a 
staff  poiutiug  to  a  globe. 


Urania,  tha  Mom  of  Aatronomy.    (From  a  Stataa  d 
lA  Sweden.) 


0.  CalWipi  or  CaXMpia,  the  Mase  of  epic 
poetry,  represented  in  works  of  art  with  a 
tablet  and  stylos,  and  sometimes  with  a  roll 
of  paper  or  a  book. 


Calliope,  tlM  Mosa  of  Epic  Poetrv.    (From  a  Staloa  !■ 
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The  woriihip  of  the  Mures  vrns  introdnced 
fVom  Thrace  und  Pierin  into  Boeotin:  and 
their  favorite  bunnt  iu  Boeotia  was  Monut 
Helicon,  where  were  the  sacred  fouutuius  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrcne.  Mount  Parnassus 
was  likewise  sacred  to  them,  with  the  Casta- 
lian  spring.  The  sacriUces  offered  to  the 
Muses  con&lsted  of  Hbatious  of  water  or  milk, 
and  of  honey.  The  Muses  were  invoked  bj 
the  poets  as  the  inspiring  goddesses  of  song ; 
and  all  who  ventured  to  compete  with  them 
in  song  were  severelv  punished  by  them. 
Thus  the  Sirens,  who  baa  done  so,  were  de- 
prived of  the  feathers  of  their  wings,  which 
the  Muses  put  on  their  own  persons  as  orna- 
ments :  and  the  9  daughters  of  Pierus.  who 
bad  likewise  presumed  to  rival  the  Muses, 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Being  god- 
desses of  song,  they  were  naturally  connected 
with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  lyre,  who  is  even 
described  as  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the 
Muses  by  the  surname  MOsdff^Us, 


MYCiLESSUS  (-i),  an  ancient  city  in  Boe- 
otia, on  the  road  from  Aulis  to  Thebes.  In 
II.G.  413  it  was  sacked  by  some  Thraciau  mer- 
cenaries in  the  pay  of  Athena. 

MTC2NAB  (-firum),  sometimes  MTCfiNl! 
(•es),  an  ancient  town  in  Argolls,  al>out  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Argos,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  valley.  Mycenae  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  was  sub- 
sequently the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pelop* 
idue.  During  the  reign  of  Agamemnon  it  was 
regarded  as  the  first  citv  iu  all  Greece;  but 
after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  continued  an  independent  town  till  ii.o. 
46S,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Argives,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  by  famine  to 
abandon  it.  Mycenae  was  now  destroyed  by 
the  Argives ;  but  there  are  still  numerous  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  grandeur,  are  some  of 
the  most  interesting  iu  all  Greece. 


MtTSAEUS  (-1),  a  semi-mythological  per- 
sonage, to  be  classed  with  Olen  ana  Oniheus, 
is  represented  as  one  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
poets.  The  extant  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  bearing  the  name  of  Mnsaeus, 
is  a  late  production. 

MtTSXGBTES.    [MiTBAi.] 

Mt)'TlNA  (-ae :  Modetui),  an  important  town 
In  Gallia  Cispadana,  orl^nally  a  town  of  the 
Boil,  and  afterwards  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after 
Caesar's  death.  Decimus  Brutus  was  be- 
Bleged  here  bv  M.  Antonius  from  December, 
44,  to  April,  48 :  and  under  its  walls  the  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  perished. 

MTClLfl  (-es),  a  mountain  In  the  S.  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Samoa. 
Here  a  great  victory  was  gained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persian  fleet  on  the  same  day  as  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  b.o.  479. 


MYCERINUS  (-1),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of 
Egypt,  succeeded  his  uncle  Chephren  on  the 
throne,  and  reigned  with  Justice.  He  began 
to  build  a  pyramid,  but  died  before  It  was 
finished. 

MYcONUS  (-1),  a  small  island  In  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea.  one  of  the  Cyclades,  B.  of  Delos,  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  one  of  the  places 
where  the  giants  were  defeated  by  Hercules. 

MYGDGN  (-onls),  son  of  Acmon,who  fought 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some 
of  the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called 
Mygd6nhii8. 

MYGDONIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  In  the  E. 
of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  and  the  Chalcldic  peninsula — (2)  A  dis- 
trict In  the  E.  of  Mysia  and  the  W.  of  Bithyn- 
ia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people.  Mygdo- 
nes,  who  formed  a  settlement  here,  but  were 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  BIthyni.— (3)  The 
N.K  district  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Mount 
Masius  and  the  Chaboras,  which  divided  it 
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from  OsroCne.  The  name  of  Mjgdonia  was 
first  iutroduced  after  Uie  Macedonian  con- 
qaest 

MTLAE  (-amm),  a  tovm  on  the  E.  part  of 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  foanded  by  Zancle 
(Messona),  and  sltaated  on  a  promontory 
fanning  out  into  the  sea.  It  was  off  Mylae 
that  Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pom- 
pelns,  11.0. 36. 

MTLlSA  or  MTLASSA  (-drnm),  a  flour- 
ishing inland  city  of  Caria,  in  a  fertile  plain. 

MYNDUS  (-1),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the  coast 
of  Carta,  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
same  peninsula  on  which  Halicamassns  stood. 

MYONNBSUS  (-i),  a  promontory  of  Ionia, 
with  a  town  and  a  little  island  of  the  same 
name,  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  gulf  of 
Ephesus. 

MTOS  HORMOS  (6  MvdK  Zpfiot,  i.  e,  Mtt^de- 
port)^  an  important  port -town  of  Upper 
Bgypt,  bnilt  by  Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphas,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  C  or  7  days  jonmey  fh>m  Coptos. 

MYRA  (-ae  and  dmm),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Lyda,  built  on  a  rock  2  miles  firom 
the  sea. 

MYRlANDRUS  (-i),  a  Phoenician  colony 
in  Syria,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  a 
Utile  8.  of  Alexandria. 

MYRTNA  (-ae).  (1)  An  ancient  and  Impor- 
rnnt  city  of  the  Aeolians  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Mysin.--<2)  A  town  in  Lemnos. 

MYRLEA  (-ae),  a  citv  of  Bithynla.  not  for 
from  Prusa,  founded  by  the  Colopnonians. 
and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias  L,  wno  called 
it  Apamra,  after  his  wife. 

MYRMIdOnES  (-nm),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled 
over,  and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy. 
They  are  said  to  have  Inhabited  originally  the 
island  of  Aeeioa,  and  to  have  emigrated  with 
Pelens  into  Thessaly;  but  modern  critics,  on 
the  contrary,  suppose  that  a  colony  of  them 
emigrated  from  Thessaly  into  Aegina.  The 
Myrmidones  disappear  from  history  at  a  later 
period.  The  ancients  derived  their  name 
either  from  a  mythical  ancestor,  Myrmidon, 
son  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Enrymedusa,  and 
father  of  Actor;  or  from  the  ants  (jivpunutt) 
in  Aegina,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
metamorphosed  into  men  m  the  time  of  Aea- 
cus.    [Akaocs.] 

MYrON  (-Snis),  ft  celebrated  Greek  statu- 
ary, and  also  a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Eleutherae  in  Boeotia  about  b.o.  480. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Ageladas,  the  fellow- 
disciple  of  Polycletus,  and  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Phidias.  He  practiced  his  art  at 
Athens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (D.a  431). 

MYRRHA  or  SMYRNA.    [Adonis.] 

MYRTILUS  (-i),  son  of  Hermes  (Mcrcnry) 
and  charioteer  of  Oenomans,  king  of  Pisa, 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Pelops.  [Pklopb.] 
After  his  death,  Myrtilns  was  placed  among 
the  stars  as  aurifja. 

MYRTOUM  MARE,  the  part  of  the  Aepae- 
an  sea  S.  of  Euboea,  Atiica,  and  Argolis. 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  small  island 
Vyrtos,  though  others  suppose  it  to  come 


fkt>m  Myrtilns,  whom  Pelops  threw  into  this 
sea.      

MYRTUNTlUM  (-1),  called  Mtbstwus  in 
Homer,  a  town  of  the  JSpeans  in  Ells,  on  the 
road  from  Ells  to  Dyme. 

MYRTUa    [Mtstoum  Mass.] 

MYS  (-f  ds),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  engravers,  who  engraved  the  battle  of 
the  Lapitnae  and  the  CenUurs  and  other  flg- 
nres  on  the  shield  of  Phidias's  statue  of  Athe- 
na Promachos,  In  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

MYSCfiLUS  (-1),  a  native  of  Achaia,  who 
founded  Croton  In  Italy,  b.o.  710. 

MTSiA  (-ae).  a  district  occupying  the  N.W. 
comer  of  Asia  Minor,  between  tne  Uellesitont 
on  the  N.W.,  the  Propontis  on  the  N.,  Bi- 
thynla and  Phrygia  on  the  E.,Lydla  on  the 
S.,  and  the  Aegaean  sea  on  the  W.  It  was 
subdivided  into  5  parts:  1,  Mtbia  Mikob, 
along  the  N.  coast ;  2,  Mtsia  Ma  joe,  the  S.E. 
inland  region,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
coast  between  the  Troad  and  the  Aeolic  set- 
tlements about  the  Elaltic  gulf;  8,  TaoAs^he 
N.W.  angle,  between  the  Aegoean  and  Hel- 
lespont and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida ; 
4,  Aeolis  or  Aboma,  the  8.  part  of  the  W. 
const,  around  the  ElaUicgnlf,  where  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  confederacy  were  plant- 
ed'; and,  6,  Tcuthkakta,  the  S.W.  angle,  be- 
tween Temnus  and  the  borders  of  Lydia. 
where  in  very  early  times  Tenthras  was  said 
to  have  established  a  Myslan  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia. 
This  account  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  empire ;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its 
subdivisions,  varied  greatly  at  other  times. 
The  Mysi  were  a  Thradan  people,  who  croosed 
over  ftom  Enrope  into  AJsia  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  the  heroic  ages  we  And  the  great 
Teucrian  monarchy  of  Troy  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country,  and  the  Phrygians  along  the 
Hellespont;  as  to  the  Mysians  who  api>ear 
as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
they  are  Europeans  or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia 
of  the  legends  respecting  Telephus  is  tho 
Tenthranian  kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a 
wider  extent  than  the  later  Tenthrnnia.  Un- 
der the  Persian  empire  the  N.W.  portion, 
which  was  still  occupied  in  part  by  Phrygians, 
but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  settlements,  was  called 
Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the  Greeks  Hkllks- 
roNTcs.  Mysia  was  the  re^^lon  S.  of  the  chain 
of  Ida :  and  both  formed,  with  Lydia,  the  sec- 
ond satrapy.  Mysia  afterwards  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  PfcaoAMrs  (n.a  2S0).  With 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamns,  Mysia 
fell  to  the  Romans  in  188  by  the  bequest  of 
Attains  IIL,  and  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Asia. 

MtTlLENE  or  MITYLENE  (-es),  the  chief 
city  of  Lcsitos,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island,  opposite  the  coast  of  Asia,  was  early 
colonized  oy  the  Aeolians.  [Lksuos.]  It  at- 
tained great  importance  as  a  naval  power, 
and  fonndcd  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Myoiii 
and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  b.o.  the  possession  of  one  of  thej?e 
colonies,  Sigenm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helles- 

J>ont,  was  disputed  in  war  bet^veen  the  Myti- 
enaeans  and  Athenians.  After  the  Pernan 
war,  Mytilene  formed  an  alliance  with  Atli* 
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ens :  bat  in  the  4th  vear  of  the  Peloponoesian 
war,  B.a  A28,  it  headed  a  revolt  of  the  greater 
part  of  Lesbos,  the  progress  and  sappression 
of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    (See  the  Histories  of  Greece.)    This 


event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mvtilene.  Re- 
specting its  important  position  in  Greek  lit- 
erary  history,  see  Lrsbos. 

MYtTS  (-nntii^),  the  least  city  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy,  stood  in  Caria,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Maeanaer. 


N. 


NXBiTAEI  (Hirum),  NiBiTH  AE  (-Srum), 
an  Arabian  people,  who  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  Arabia  Petraea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Aelanitic  gnlf  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  the  Ida- 
maean  monu tains,  where  ther  nad  their  rock- 
hewn  capital,  PxTBA.  The  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently use  the  a(Uective  Nabathaeos  In  the 
sense  of  Eastern. 

NABIS  (-Is),  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  noted 
for  his  acts  of  crnelty,  succeeded  Machanidas 
in  the  sovereignty  luc  207.  He  was  defeated 
by  Philopoemen  in  ii.o.  192,  and  was  soon  aft- 
erwards assassinated  by  some  Aetolians. 

NABONASSAR,  king  of  Babylon,  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  was  the  era  fh)m 
which  the  Babylonian  astronomers  began 
their  calculations.  This  era  is  called  tho  Era 
qf  yabonaMaVf  and  commenced  B.a  747. 

NAEVlUS  (-i),  CN.,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  probably  a  native  of  Campania,  pro- 
dnceu  bis  tirst  play  ».o,  23&  He  was  attached 
to  the  plebeian  party;  attacked  Scipio  and 
the  Metelli  in  his  ]>lavs ;  but  he  was  indicted 
bv  O.  Melellns  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
obt4iined  his  release  only  by  recantii;^  his 
previous  imputations.  His  repentance  did 
not  last  long,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
expiate  a  new  offense  by  exile.  He  retired 
to  Utica,  where  he  died  about  ii.a  202.  Nac- 
vins  wrote  a  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war,  as 
well  as  comedies  and  tragedies. 

NAHARViU  (-6mm),  a  tribe  of  the  Lyrfi 
in  Germany,  probably  dwelling  on  the  banKS 
of  the  Vistula. 

NiliDEa    [Nthpuae.] 

NAISUS,  NAISSUS,  or  NABSUS  (-1:  Nia- 
m),  a  town  of  Upper  Moesia,  situated  on  an 
K  tributary  of  the  Margus.  and  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

NAMNBTAE  (-Arum),  or  NAMNETES 
6-nm),  a  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Gallia  Lng- 
annensis,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Liger.  Their 
chief  town  was  Condivincum,  afterwards 
Naronetes  (iVanrec). 

NANTUlTAK  (-irum)  or  NANTUlTES 
(-um),  a  people  in  the  S.B.  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
at  the  K.  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus 
(Lake  of  Oeneva). 

NiPAEAE.    rNrMPHAK.! 

NiR  (-ftris:  -Ywa),  a  river  in  Central  Italy, 
rising  in  Moant  Fiscellue.  forming  the  bouna- 
ary  between  Umbria  and  the  land  of  the  Sa- 
bini,  and  fiiilling  into  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
Ocricninm.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  salphu- 
roons  waters  and  white  color. 

NARBO  (-dnis)  MARTlUS  (-i),  a  town  in 
the  &  of  Gaul,  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensifl,  aitoated  on 


the  river  Atax  (A  ude).  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  consnl  O.  Marcius  or  Martins, 
B.0. 11&  and  hence  received  the  surname  Mar- 
tins. It  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  Gaul. 

NARBONENSIS  GALLIA.    [Galma.] 

NARCISSUS  (-1).  (1)  A  beautiful  youth, 
son  of  Cephissus  and  Liriope,  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  feeling  of  love ;  and  the  nymph 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  died  of 
griefl  [Bcuo.J  But  Nemesis,  to  punish  him, 
caused  him  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  whereupon  he  became  so  enamored 
of  it  that  he  gradually  pined  away,  until  he 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  flower  which 
bears  his  name.^2)  A  favorite  freedman  and 
secretary  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Agrippina,  a.t>.  &4. 

NARI8CI  (-ornirO,  a  people  in  the  S.  of 
Germany,  in  the  upper  PalcUinaU  and  the 
country  of  tho  Fiehtelgebirge. 

NARNiA  (-ne:  Aitnif),  a  town  in  Umbria, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
river  Nar,  originally  called  Nkquikum,  and 
made  a  Roman  colony  b.o.  299,  when  its  name 
was  chan^j^ed  into  Narnia,  after  the  river. 

NARONA  (-ae),  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalraa- 
tia,  situated  on  the  river  Naro. 

NiRYX  (-fclsX  also  NARtCUS  or  NA- 
RtClUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opnntii,  on 
the  Euboean  sea,  the  birthplace  of  AJax,  son 
of  Oileus,  who  is  hence  called  A'drfelua  hirbu. 
Since  Locri  Epizephyrii,  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
claimed  to  be  a  colony  from  Naryx,  in  Greece, 
we  find  the  town  of  Locri  called  A'd/^da  by 
the  poets,  and  the  pitch  of  Bruttium  also 
named  .YJrj^cio. 

NXSXMDNES  (-um),  a  powerAiI  but  savage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven 
inland  by  the  Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

NlSTCA,  SCIPIO.    [SoiPio.] 

NlSlDlENUS  (-1),  a  wealthy  Roman,  who 
gave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace 
ridicules  in  one  of  his  satires. 

NlSO,  OVlDlUa    [Ovnnus.] 

NATTA  or  NACCA,  "a  fuller,**  the  name 
of  an  ancient  family  of  the  Pinarla  gens.  The 
Natta  satirized  by  Horace  for  his  dirty  mean- 
ness was  probably  a  member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  fimily,  and  therefore  attacked  by 
the  poet  for  such  conduct 

NAUCRXTIS  (-is),  a  city  in  the  delta  of 
Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  aboat  B.a 
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600,  And  remfiined  a  pore  Greek  city.  It  was 
the  only  place  iu  Egypt  where  Greeks  were 
permitted  Ui  settle  aod  trade.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Athcnaeus,  Jalios  Pollax,  and 
others. 

NAULOCHUS  (-S),  a  narnl  station  on  the 
R  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  My- 
liie  and  the  promontory  Pelorus. 

NAUPACTUS  (-i:  LepmUo\  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  the  promou> 
tory  Antirrhiam,  possessing  the  l>est  harbor 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Coriuthinn  gnIC  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Hera- 
clidae  havine  here  bnilt  the  fleet  with  which 
they  cros6e<roYer  to  the  Peloponnesns  (from 
vaw!  and  itirfwtii).  After  the  Persian  wars  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  set- 
tled here  the  He^^enians  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 
3d  Mes«enian  war,  u.o.406. 

NAUPLlA  (-ae),  the  port  of  Argos,  situated 
on  the  Saronic  golf,  was  never  a  place  of  iro- 

Sortance  in  antionity,  bnt  is  at  the  present 
ay  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Greece. 

NAUPLlUS  (-1),  king  of  Buboea.  and  father 
of  Palamedes,  who  is  hence  called  NAUPlI- 
XD£S.  To  avenge  the  death  of  his  son,  whom 
the  Greeks  had  pnt  to  death  dnring  the  siege 
of  Troy,  he  watched  for  the  return  of  the 
Greeks,  and  as  they  approached  the  coast  of 
Euboea  he  lighted  torches  on  the  dangerous 
promontory  of  Caphareus.  The  sailors,  thus 
misguided,  sniTered  shipwreck. 

NAUP0RTU8  (.1:  Ober  or  Upper  Laibath). 
an  important  town  of  the  Tonrisci,  sitnateu 
on  the  river  Nauportus  {La%baeh\  a  tributary 
of  the  Savus,  in  Pannonia  Superior. 

NAUSlCXA  (-ae),  a  daughter  of  Alcino^^ 
king  of  the  Phaeacisns,  and  Arete,  who  con- 
ducted Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 

NAUTES.    [NautiaGkns.] 

NAUTIA  GENS,  a  patrician  gens  at  Rome, 
claiming  descent  from  Nantes,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  the  Palladium  trora  Troy, 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Nau- 
tii  at  Rome. 

NiVA  (-ae :  AViAc),  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
foiling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Bingtn. 

NiVlUS,  ATTUS  or  ATTlUS  (-1),  a  re- 
nowned augur  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cns,  who  opposed  the  project  of  the  king  to 
doable  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centu- 
ries. Tarqnin  then  commanded  him  to  di- 
vine whether  what  he  was  thinking  of  in  his 
mind  could  be  done;  and  when  Navlns  de- 
clared that  it  could,  the  king  held  ont  a  whet- 
stone and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  Navius  im- 
mediately cut  it. 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (-1).  (1)  An  island  in 
the  Aegocan  sen,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  especially  celebrated  fi»r  its  wine. 
Here  Dion  Vsus  (Bacchus)  is  said  to  have  fonnd 
Ariadne  after  sue  had  been  deserted  by  The- 
seus. It  was  colonized  by  lonlans,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Athens.  After  the  Persian 
wars  the  Naxinns  were  the  first  of  the  allied 
states  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  sab- 


Jection  (n-a  471).— (3)  A  Greek  dty  on  the  £. 
coast  of  Sicily,  fouuaed  iko.  7B5  by  the  ChaU 
cidians  of  Enboea,  and  the  first  Greek  col- 
ony established  in  the  island.  In  B.a  403  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, but  nearly  60  vears  afterwards  (368)  the 
remains  of  the  Nazlans  scattered  over  Sicily 
were  collected  by  Andromachus,  and  a  new 
city  was  founded  on  Mount  Taurus,  to  which 
the  name  of  Tanromenium  was  given.  [Tau- 

UOXKNIVlf.] 

NAZARETH,  NAZiRA  (-ae),  a  dty  of  Pal- 
estine in  Galilee,  8.  of  Cana. 

NAZIANZUS,  a  city  of  Cappadociii,  cele- 
brated as  the  aiocese  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church,  Gregory  Nazianxen. 

NfiAERA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  nymphs 
and  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

NfiAETHUS  (-1:  A'feto),  a  river  in  Bmttl- 
nm,  (ailing  into  the  Tarentine  gulf  a  little  N. 
of  Crot«n.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  women 
are  said  to  have  bnmed  the  siilps  of  the 
Greeks. 

NfiAPOUS  (-is),  a)  (A'rtpl«»),  a  cltv  in 
Campania,  at  the  head  of  a  beantiftil  nay, 
and  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  was 
founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Cumae,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  place  called  PAmnuforic. 
after  the  Siren  of  that  name.  Hence  we  find 
the  town  called  Parthenope  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned  in 
Roman  history  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  di- 
vided firom  each  other  by  a  wall,  and  called 
respectively  Palneopolls,  or  the  "Old  Ciiv," 
and  Neapolls,  or  the  "  New  City."  This  di- 
vision probably  arose  after  the  capture  of  Cn- 
mae  by  the  Samnltes,  when  a  large  number 
of  the  Cumaeans  took  refuge  iu  the  city  they 
had  founded ;  whereupon  the  old  quarter  was 
called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  onarter, bnilt 
to  accommodate  the  new  inhauitants,  was 
named  Nea polls.  In  n.  a  827  the  town  was 
Uken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  290  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  but  it  contin- 
ned  to  the  latest  times  a  Greek  dty.  Under 
the  Romans  the  2  quarters  of  the  dty  were 
united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  dlsap* 
peared.  Its  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  luxu- 
rious life  of  its  Greek  population,  made  it  a 
favorite  residence  with  many  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Neapolls  there  were 
warm- baths,  the  celebrated  villa  of  Lncullus, 
and  the  villa  Pausilypl  or  Pansll>^pum,  be- 
queathed by  Vedlus  Pollio  to  Augustus,  and 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  celebrated 
grotto  of  PosilippOf  between  Naples  and  Pns- 
zoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  is  Bi\\\  shown.— (2)  A  part  of  Syracuse. 
[Syraodsab.] 

NfiARCnUS  (-1),  an  officer  of  Alexander, 
who  conducted  tue  Macedonian  fleet  from  the 
month  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  D.a 
326-325.  He  left  a  history  of  the  voyage,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  aa 
by  Arrian. 

NEBO,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  B. 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
range  called  Abarim.  It  was  on  a  summit  of 
this  mountain,  called  Plsgah,  that  Moses 
died. 
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NBBROdSS  (-ae),  the  principal  chain  of 
moantains  in  Sicily,  rnnniug  throngh  the 
whole  of  the  island,  and  a  continnatiou  of  tha 
Apennines. 

NfiCESSlTlS  (-Atis).  called  ANANKB  by 
the  Qreeks,  the  peraoniflcation  of  Necessity, 
is  represented  as  a  powerfhl  eoddess,  whom 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  reft^r.  She  carries 
in  her  hand  bmzen  nails,  ^vith  which  she  Uses 
the  decrees  of  fate. 


NcccnlUs.    (CauMi,  MoMom  Romanam, 
vol.  1,  Ur.  W.) 

NfiCO  or  NECnO,  king  of  Egypt,  n.o. 
617-6U1,  son  and  sncccssor  of  Psnmraetichns. 
In  his  reign  the  Phoenicians  in  his  service 
are  said  to  have  circumnavlgnted  Africa.  In 
his  march  against  the  Babylonians  he  defeated 
at  Magdolns  (Mejdddo)  Josiah,  king  of  Jndah, 
who  was  a  vassal  of  Babylon ;  and  he  after- 
wards defeated  the  Babylonians  themselves 
at  the  Eaphrates,  and  took  Carchemish  or 
Circetiium :  bnt  in  606  he  was  in  his  tarn  de- 
fieated  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

NECTANiBIS  (-i?).  (1)  King  of  Egypt, 
n.o.  874-364,  who  sacccssfiilly  resisted  the 
invasion  of  the  Persian  force  nnder  Pharna- 
bazns  and  Iphicrates.  He  wns  succeeded  by 
Tachos.  — (2)  The  nephew  of  Tachos,  de- 
prived the  latter  of  the  SDvercignty  in  861, 
with  the  assistance  of  Aijesilnus.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Persians  in  aso,  and  fled  into 
Aeihlopia. 

NELEUS  (-io:«,  tl,  or  cl),  Hon  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  of  Tyro,  the  danghter  of 
oalmoncus.  Together  with  his  twin-brother 
Pelias,  he  was  exposed  by  his  mother,  bnt 
the  children  were  found  and  reared  by  some 
coiinlrymen.  They  subsequently  learned  their 
parentage:  and  after  the  death  of  Crethens, 


king  of  lolcos,  who  had  married  their  mother, 
they  seized  the  throne  of  lolcos,  excluding 
Aeson,  the  son  of  Crethens  and  Tyni.  But 
Pelias  soon  afterwards  expelled  his  brother, 
and  thus  became  sole  King.  Thereupon 
Nelens  went  with  Helampus  and  Bias  to 
Pvlos,  in  Peloponnesus,  at  which  he  became 
Icing.  [Pylos.]  Nelens  had  18  sons,  bnt  they 
were  all  slain  by  Hercules,  when  he  attacked 
Pylos,  with  the  exception  of  Nestor. 

NfiLIDfiS  or  NELfilXDES  (-ae),  patro- 
nymics of  Nelens,  by  which  either  Nestor,  the 
son  of  Nelens,  or  Antilochus,  his  grandson,  is 
designated. 

NfiMAUSUS  (-i:  Ximnea),  an  important 
town  of  Qallia  Narbonensis,  the  capital  of  the 
Arecomici  and  a  Roman  colony,  was  situated 
W.  of  the  Rhone  on  the  high-road  fk'om  Italy 
to  Spain.  The  Roman  remains  at  A'itmett  are 
some  of  the  most  perfect  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps. 

NfiMfiA  (-ae)  or  NfiMfiE  (-«s),  a  valley  in 
Argolis  between  Cleonao  and  Phlins,  cele- 
brated in  mythical  story  as  the  place  where 
Hercules  slew  the  Nemaean  lion.  [See  p.  190.1 
In  this  valley  there  was  a  splendid  temple  of 
Zeus  Nemens  (the  Nemaean  Jupiter),  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the  Ne- 
maean games  were  celebrated  every  other 
year. 

NEMfiSlXNUS  (-i),  M.  AURELIUS  OLYM- 
PlUS,  a  Roman  poet  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Cams  (a.v.  283),  the  author  of  an  extant 
poem  on  hunting,  entitled  Cyntgetiea. 

NEMESIS  (-is),  a  Greek  goddess,  who  meas- 
ured out  to  mortals  happiness  and  mifcry, 
and  visited  with  losses  and  sufferings  all  who 
were  blessed  with  too  roanv  gifts  of  fortune. 
This  is  the  character  in  which  she  appears  in 
the  earlier  Greek  writers ;  bnt  snbseouently 
she  was  regarded,  like  the  Erinjres  or  Furies, 
as  the  goddess  who  punished  crimes.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  nnder  the  surnames  of 
Adrastla,  and  Rhamnusia  or  Rhamnucis,  the 
latter  from  the  town  of  Rhamnns,  in  Attica, 
where  she  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary. 

NEMETACUM    or   NEMETOCENNA. 

[ATaKU.VTKS.] 

NEMfiTES  (-um)  or  NfiMSTAE  (-&rum),  a 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica  on  the  Rhine,  whose 
chief  town  was  Noviomagns,  subsequently  Ne- 
mctae  {Speytr  or  Spires). 

NEMORENSIS  LACUS.    [AatoiA.] 
NEMOSSUS.    [Aavzawi.] 
NfiOBtTLB.    [AaoniLocncB.] 
NEOCAESAREA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Pontus  in 
Asia  Minor,  standing  on  the  river  Lycus. 

NEON,  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis,  at  the 
K.  foot  of  Moimt  Tithorea,  a  branch  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
nnder  Xerxes,  but  rebuilt  and  named  Ti- 
thorea. after  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
situated. 

NEONTICHOS  (t.  e.  New  Wall).  (1)  One 
of  the  12  cities  of  Aeolis,  on  the  coast  of 
Mvela.— (2)  A  fort  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
near  the  Chersonesus. 
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NEOPTOLfiMUS  (-1),  also  called  PYR- 
miUS  jou  of  ^cbillen  and  Deidamla,  the 
(laughter  of  Lycoinede?.  Ue  was  named 
Pyrrbaa  on  account  of  hia  fair  (wvppov)  hair, 
and  Neoptolemus  because  he  came  to  Troy 
luie  in  the  war.  From  his  father  be  is 
sometimes  called  AehUHdet^  and  from  his 
grandfather  or  great- grand fiither,  Pdldu 
and  A9ac\d».  Neoptolemus  was  reared  in 
Scyros,  in  the  palace  of  Lvcomedes,  and  was 
broni^ht  from  thence  by  Ulysses,  because  it 
had  been  prophesied  that  Keoptolemus  and 
Phlloctetes  were  necessary  for  the  cantore  of 
Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed  nlmself 
worthy  of  his  great  father.  Ue  was  one  of 
the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse. 
At  the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at 
the  sacred  hearth  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  sacri- 
flced  Polyxena  to  the  spirit  of  his  father. 
When  the  Trojan  captives  were  distributed 
among  the  conqnerors,  Andromache,  the 
widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to  Neoptolemua. 
On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  abandoned  his 
native  kin^om  of  Phthia  in  Tbessaly,  and 
settled  in  Epirns,  where  he  became  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Molossian  kings.  He  married 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  but  was 
slain  in  consequence  by  Orestes,  to  whom  Her- 
mione had  been  previously  promised. 

NfiPfiTE  or  NfiPET  (-is:  Nepi), an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  situated  near  the  saU 
tus  Cimlnius.  ' 

NBPHfiLfi  (-e8),wireof  Athamas  and 
mother  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hence 
Helle  is  called  Nepheliis.    [Athamab.] 

NfiPOS  (-fltis),  CORNELIUS  (-i),  the 
con  temporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  At- 
ticu«>,  and  Catullus,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Verona,  nnd  died  during  the  reign 
of  Au<;usln9.  Nepos  wrote  several  his- 
torical works;  and  there  is  siill  extant 
niuler  his  name  a  work  entitled  Vitae  ^^ 
Ji'xcAlentium  Jmprratoruw,  containing  V^^ 
biographies  of  several  dlHtinguished  ** 
commanders.  But  in  all  MSS.  this  work 
is  ascribed  to  an  unknown  Aemillus 
Probus,  living  under  Theodosius  at  the 
end  of  the  4tb  century  of  the  Christian 
aera ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  life  of  Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of 
a  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  which  are  ex- 
pressly attributed  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
These  8  lives  may  safely  be  assigned  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos;  but  the  Latinity  of  the  other 
biographies  is  such  that  we  can  not  suppose 
them  to  have  been  written  by  a  learned  con- 
temporary of  Cicera  It  is  probable  that 
Probns  abrld^d  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 
the  biographies,  as  they  now  exist,  are  in 
reality  epitomes  of  lives  actually  written  by 
Nepos. 

NEPTtTNUS  (-1),  called  POSEIDON  by  the 
Greeks.  Neptunus  was  the  chief  marine 
divinity  of  tne  Romans;  but  as  the  early 
Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people,  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  worship  of  the 
Italian  god  of  this  name.  His  temple  stood 
in  the  Campns  Martins.  At  his  festival  the 
people  formed  tents  (umbrae)  of  the  branches 
of  tree*.  In  which  they  enioyed  themselves  In 
feasting  and  drinking.    In  the  Roman  poets 


Neptune  is  completely  identified  with  the 
Greek  Poseidon,  and  accordingly  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  latter  are  transferred  by  them  to 
the  former.    [Pobeii>on.1 


Neptoae. 

NEREIS  or  NEREIS  (-Idis),  dauffhter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  e^peciatly  In  the 
plural,  NEREIDES  or  NEREIDES  (-am),  to 
Indicate  the  GO  danghters  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  The  NerHdes  were  the  marine  nympha 
of  the  Mediterranean,  In  contradistfncuon 
to  the  NdWden^  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
and  the  OcidnldeSf  the  nymphs  of  the  great 


A  Nereid. 


ocean.  One  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the 
Nereides  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
They  are  described  as  lovel v  divinities,  dwell- 
ing with  their  father  at  tJie  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  were  believed  to  be  propitious  to 
sailors.  They  were  worshiped  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  in  sea- 
port towns.  They  are  frequently  represented 
in  works  of  art,  and  comraonlv  as  youthful, 
beautifhl  maidens;  bnt  sometimes  they  ap- 
pear on  gcma  as  half  maidens  and  half 
fishes. 

NEREIUS  (-1),  a  name  given  bv  the  poets 
to  a  descendant  of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocos  and 
Achillea. 

NEREUS  (-^5s,  fl,  or  cl),  son  of  Pontna 
and  Qnea,  and  husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  the  SO  Nereides.  He  is 
described  as  the  wise  and  unerring  old  man 
of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  no  dwelt 
His  empire  is  the  Mediterrauean,  or  more  pa^ 
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ticul.irly  the  Aegaean  sea,  whence  he  is  some- 
times called  th«  Aegacau.  lie  wm  believed, 
like  other  mai-ine  divinities,  to  have  the  power 
of  prophesying  the  falure,  and  of  appearing 
to  mortals  in  different  shapes;  and  iu  the 
utory  of  Hercnlcs  he  acts  a  prominent  part, 
jni«t  as  Proteus  in  the  story  of  Ulysses,  and 
(;iancas  in  that  of  the  Argonauts.  In  works 
(.f  iirt,  Nereus,  like  other  sea-gods,  is  some- 
timed  represented  with  pointed  sea-weeds 
inking  the  place  of  hair  lu  the  eyebrows,  the 
cuiii.  and  the  brcasL 

NERlCUS.    [Lkccas.] 

NEltlNfi  (-u.>«),  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a 
dau^^hter  of  Nereus.    [Nbukih.] 

NfilltO.N£RlfiNE,orNfiRlfiNia  CMab&] 

NERITUlf  or  -US  (-1),  a  mountain  iu 
I(hac;i,  an' I  also  a  small  rocky  island  near 
li  haca.  The  adjective  NirUliu  ia  often  used  by 
the  poet«  a»  equivalent  to  Iibacan  or  UlysaeAU. 

N£RO  (-dnis),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  the  Claudia  gens.— (1)  C.  Ci.A.in>iD8 
Nk&o,  consul  u.o.  2UT,  when  he  defeated  and 
ch'Vf  Hosdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hacnibal,  on 
the  river  MetannLi».— (2)  Tib.  CcAimius  Nkbo, 
huMband  of  Livia,  and  Ikther  of  the  emperor 
Tiberins  and  of  his  brother  Drusus.  [Livia.] 
—(3)  Roman  Empkkob.  a.d.  54-^  was  the 
Bon  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  of 
Airrippina,  daughter  of  Germauicus.  Nero's 
original  name  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenoharlms, 
but  after  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  her 
tiDcie,  the  emperor  Claudius,  he  was  adopt- 
?:l  liy  Claudius  (a.i>.  00),  and  was  called  Sero 
Claudiais  Caemr  DnuiuM  Germanieus,  Ne~o 
wa^  bora  at  Antinm.  a.d.  87.  Shortly  after 
bis  adoption  by  Clauaius,  Nero,  being  then  16 
yearn  of  age,  married  Octavla,  the  daughter 
«>f  Claudius  and  Messalina  (53).  Among  his 
cnrly  instructors  was  Seneca.  On  the  death 
of  Claudius  (64\  Agrippina  secured  the  suo 
cessiou  for  her  son,  to  the  ezclnsion  of  Brltan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  The  young  em- 
peror soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
licentiousness,  brutality,  and  cruelty.  He 
pnt  to  death  Britannicu&  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina, and  flnaily  his  wifo  Octavia:  he  mur- 
dered the  latter  that  he  might  marry  his 
mistress,  Poppaca  Sablna,  the  wife  of  Otho. 
The  great  fire  at  Rome  happened  in  Nero*8 
reign  <A.i>.64),but  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
the  ci^  was  ilred  by  Nero*s  order,  as  some 
ancient  writers  assert.  The  emperor  set 
olwut  rebuilding  the  city  on  an  improved 
plan,  with  wider  streets.  The  odium  of  the 
conflagration,  which  the  emperor  could  not 
remove  firom  himself,  he  tried  to  throw  on  the 
Christians,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  a 
cruel  deatli.  The  tyranny  of  Nero  at  last 
(a.d.  66)  led  to  the  organisation  of  a  formid- 
able conspiracy  ajniust  iiim,  nsnallv  called 
Piso's  conspiracy,  from  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  accompltoes.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  many  distinguished  persons 
were  pnt  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso 
hlmseii;  the  poet  Lncan,  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca.  Three  years  afterwards,  Julius  Vin- 
4ex,  the  governor  of  Qaul.  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  His  example  was  followed  by 
Oalba,  who  was  governor  of  Hlspania  Tarra- 
coneopis.  Soon  after  this  news  reached 
P 


Rome,  Nero  was  deserted.  He  fled  to  a  house 
about  4  miles  from  Rome,  where  be  put  an 
end  U)  his  life  on  houring  the  trampling  of 
the  horses  on  which  his  pursuers  were 
mounted,  a.d.  63.  The  most  important  ex- 
ternal events  in  bis  reign  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  [Couuci.o]t 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius 
Paulinns. 

NERVA  (-ae),  M.  COCCEIUS  (-i),  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  90-98,  was  born  at  Namiii  in 
Umbrla,  a.i>.  32.  On  the  a^sjissiuntlou  of 
Domitian,  Nerva  was  declared  emuentr,  and 
his  administration  at  ouco  restored  tranquil- 
lity to  the  state.  The  class  of  informers  was 
suppressed  by  penalties,  and  some  were  put 
to  death.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Nerva  swore  that  he  would  put  no  senator  to 
death ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  even  when  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  bis  life 
by  Calpnrnius  Crassus.  Though  Nerva  was 
virtuous  and  humane,  he  did  not  possess 
much  energy  and  vicnr.  He  adopted  as  his 
sou  and  successor  M.  Ulpins  Tr^anus.  [Tka- 

JANDS.] 

NBRVlI  (-drum),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  whoso  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Sabis  {iiambre)  to  the 
ocean. 

NESTS  (-fdls:  Kitita),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoll  and  Ne- 
apolis,  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Roman 
nobles. 

NBSSt^NIS,  a  lake  in  Thcssnly,  a  litUe  S. 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

NESSUS.    [Hbbculxs,  p.  198.1 

NEST0R(-5ri8),  king  of  Pylos,  son  ofNelens 
and  Chloris,  and  the  only  one  of  the  12  sons 
of  Neleus  who  was  not  slain  by  Hercules. 
[Neucus.]  In  his  early  manhood  Nestor 
was  a  distinguished  warrior.  He  defeated 
both  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans.  He  took 
part  in  the  flgbt  of  the  Lapithae  against  the 
Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
Calydonian  hunters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  far  advanced  in  age,  he  sailed  with 
the  other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having 
ruled  over  three  generations  of  men,  he  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  knowl- 
edge of  war.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  re- 
turned home,  and  arrived  safely  in  Pylos. 
Respecting  the  position  of  this  Pylos,  see 
Ptixw. 

NESTU8,  sometimes  NESSUS  (-i),a  river 
In  Thrace,  rising  iu  Mount  Rhodope.  and  fnll- 
int;  luto  the  Aegaean  sea  opposite  the  island 
of  Thasos.  The  Nestus  formed  the  B.  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great. 

NBTUM  (-1),  a  town  In  SicUy  &W.  of 
Syracuse. 

NEURI  (-AruBi),  a  people  of  Sannatia 
Europaea,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tyras  (I>nUster), 

NIC  ABA  (-ae).  Jl)  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia, 
situated  on  the  B.  side  of  the  lake  Ascanla 
in  Bithynia,  built  by  Antigontis,  king  of  Asia, 
and  originally  called  Antigondft ;  but  Lyslm- 
achiu  aoon  after  changed  the  name  into 
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Nicaea,  \h  honor  of  his  wife.  Uuder  the 
kings  of  Bitbynia  it  was  often  the  royal  resi- 
deuce ;  and  under  the  Romans  it  couttnned 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia.  It  is 
famons  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of 
the  great  Oecnroenical  Conncil  which  Oon- 
stantine  convoked  in  A.n.  826,  chiefly  for  the 
decision  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  which 
drew  nu  the  Niccne  Creed.— (2)  A  fortress 
of  the  £;picneniidinn  Locrlans  on  the  sea,  near 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  it  com- 
nianaed.— (3)  {Xuza^  Mee)^  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Lignria,  a  little  E.  of  the  river  Var: 
a  colony  of  Massilia,  and  snbject  to  that  city. 

NICANDER  (-dri),  a  Greek  poet,  gramma- 
rian, and  physician,  was  a  native  of  Claros, 
near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  and  flourished  about 
B.0. 1S5-135.  Two  of  his  poems  are  extant, 
entitled  Theriaea  and  Alexipharmaca. 

NICE  (-C8),  called  VICTORIA  (-ae)  by  the 
Boman8,ihegoddess  of  victory.is  described 
as  a  daughter  of  Pallns  and  Slyx,  and  as 
a  sister  of  Zelns  (zeal),  Cratos  (strength), 
and  Bia  (force).  Nice  had  a  celebrated 
temple  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which 
is  still  extant.  She  is  often  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art,  ej<pecially  with  other 
divinities,  such  as  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Athe- 
na (Minerva),  and  with  conqnering  heroes, 
whose  horses  she  guides.  In  her  appear- 
ance she  resembles  Athena,  but  has  wlugs, 
and  carries  a  palm  or  a  wreath,  and  is  en- 
gaged In  raising  a  trophy,  or  in  inscribing 
the  victory  of  the  conqueror  on  a  shield. 

NICEPHORIUM  (-i),  a  forUfled  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  due  S. 
of  Edessa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander,  and 
probably  completed  nnder  Seleucus. 

NICEPHORIUS  (-1),  a  river  of  Armenia 
Mnjor,  on  which  Tigranes  built  his  residence 
TiGRANooRaTA.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  probably  Identical  with  the 
CsNTRiTEs,  or  a  small  tributary  of  it. 

NlClAS  (-ae).  (1)  A  celebrated  Athenian 
general,  was  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party  during  the 
Peloponneslan  war.  It  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  peace  was  concluded  with  Sparta 
in  ii.a  421.  He  used  all  his  efforts  to  induce 
the  Athenians  to  preserve  this  peace ;  but  he 
was  opposed  bv  Alcibiades,  who  had  now 
become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party.  In 
416  the  Athenians  resolved  on  sending  their 
great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  appointed  Ni- 
cias,  Alcibiade?,  and  Lamachns  to  the  com- 
mand, although  Nicias  disapproved  of  the 
expedition  altogether.  Alcibiades  was  soon 
afterwards  recalled  rAixjiiiiADes] ;  and  the 
irresolution  and  timidity  of  Nicias  were  the 
chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  reinforcements 
which  were  nent  to  his  a^ihistanco  in  n.a  413, 
nnder  the  command  of  Dcmos>the!ies,  the 
Athenians  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat.—(2)  A  celebrated  Athenian  painter, 
flourished  about  b.o.  320. 

NiCOLiUS  DAMASCENUS  (-i),  a  Greek 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  an 
intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
of  Augustus.    Some  Aragments  of  his  works 


have  come  down  to  ns,  of  which  the  roost 
important  is  a  portion  of  a  life  of  Angnstus. 

NiCOMlCHUS  (-i).  (1)  Father  of  Aris- 
totle.—(2)  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the  slave  Ucr- 
Syllis.— (3)  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter, 
ourished  iko.  3G0,  and  onwards. 

NICOMEDBS  (-is),  the  name  of  3  kings  of 
Bithynia.— (1)  Reigned  B.a  276-S60,  was  the 
eldest  eon  and  successor  of  Zipoetes.  He 
founded  the  citv  of  Nicomedia,  which  be 
made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.— (2)  Snr- 
named  EpiruAMKo,  reigned  B.a  142-91,  and 
was  the  sou  and  successor  of  Prusias  II., 
whom  he  dethroned  and  pat  to  death.  He 
was  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans.— (3)  Snr- 
namcd  Puilopatob,  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  B.a  91-74.  He  was  twice 
expelled  oy  Mithridates,  and  twice  restored 
by  the  Romans.  Having  no  children,  he  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 


Coin  of  XicoiMdes  III. 


NICOMEDIA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Bithynia,  built  by  king  Nicomedes  L  (luo. 
2G4),  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Sinus  Asta- 
ceiius.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  colony, 
and  a  favorite  residence  of  several  of  the 
later  emperors,  especially  of  Diocletian  and 
Constauiine  the  Great.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  HannibaVs  death,  li 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Arriau. 

NICONIA  or  NICOnIUM,  a  town  in 
Scyihia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyras 
{DtiieUer). 

NICOpOLIS  (-is),  a  city  at  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  EpiniB,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  entrance  to  the  gnlf  of  Ambra- 
cia,  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was  built  by 
Augustas  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium, 
and  WHS  peopled  from  Ambracla,  Anactorium, 
and  other  neighboring  cities,  and  alt'o  with 
settlers  from  Aetolia. 

NIGER  (-gri),  R  jgreat  river  of  Acthlopia 
Interior,  which  modern  nsage  has  identlfled 
With  the  river  called  Joli-ba  (i.e.  Great  River) 
and  Qtutrra  in  W.  Africa.  Many  f)f  the  an- 
cients imagined  the  Niger  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Nile. 

NIGER,  C.  PESCENNIUS  (-1),  was  saluted 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  the  East  after  the 
death  of  Commodus,  a.t>.  193,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death 
by  Septlmius  Severus. 

NILUS  (-1),  one  of  the  most  important  riv- 
ers of  the  world,  flowing  through  Aethiopia 
and  E^TPt  northwards  into  the  Mediterrane- 
an Sea.    An  account  of  its  course  through 
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B^Tpt,  and  of  its  periodical  ri^,  is  giveo 
nnder  Aboyftcb. 

NINUS.  NlNUS  (A).  (1)  The  repnted 
fonnder  of  the  city  of  Ninnfj  or  Nineveh,  and 
the  hnsband  of  Semlramis.  [Sbmibamis.]  — 
(2)  Or  NiKEVsn,  the  capital  of  the  creat  As- 
syrian monarchy,  stood  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  ite  course,  in  the 
district  of  Atana.  The  prophet  Jonah  (k.o. 
825)  describes  it  as  "an  exceeding  great  city, 
of  3  days' jonmey,**  and  as  containing  "more 
than  liiOfOOO  persons  that  can  not  discern 
between  their  right  and  their  left  hand/* 
which,  if  this  phrase  refer  to  children,  wonld 
represent  a  popalntion  of  600,000  sonls.  Di- 
udorus  also  describes  it  as  an  oblong  qnad- 
rnnsle  of  ISO  stadia  by  90,  making  the  circa  it 
of  the  walls  480  stadia  (more  than  65  statute 
miles):  if  so,  the  city  was  twice  as  larec  as 
London,  together  with  its  suburbs.  In  judg- 
ing of  these  statements,  not  only  must  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  immense  space  occupied 
by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for  the  Ori- 
ental mode  of  building  a  city,  so  as  to  Include 
large  gardens  and  otner  open  spaces  within 
the  walls.  The  walls  of  NinoYch  arc  described 
as  100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3 
chariots  to  puss  each  other  on  them;  with 
1500  towers,  200  feet  in  height.  The  city  is 
said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  Are 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Babylo- 
nians, about  it.0.  606;  and  frequent  allusions 
occur  to  its  desolate  state.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with  a  city 
KIneve  in  the  district  of  Adiabeno;  but  this 
must  have  been  some  later  place  built  among 


to  light  the  sculptured  remains  of  immense 
palaces,  not  only  at  the  traditional  site  of 
Nineveh,  namely  Koutjunjik  and  A«6W-yiw«- 
nts,  opposite  to  MomiL,  and  at  KhoraAbad^ 
about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.K.  but  also  in  a 
mound,  18  miles  lower  down  the  river,  in  the 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Qreat  ZAb.  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Nirn- 
roud.  Which  of  these  ruins  corresptmds  to 
the  true  site  of  Nineveh,  or  whether  that  vast 
city  may  have  extended  all  the  way  along  the 
Tigris  from  Kouyunjik  to  yimrottd,  and  to  a 
corresponding  breadth  N.K  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  Khoraabadf  are  questions  still  nnder 
discussion.  Some  splendid  Aragments  of 
sculpture  obtained  by  Layard  from  Nimroud 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

NIOBB  (-68)  or  NIOBA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of 
Thebes.  Proud  of  the  number  of  her  chil- 
dren, she  deemed  herself  superior  to  L6to 
(Latona),  who  had  given  birth  to  only  2  chil- 
dren. Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  indignant 
at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  their  arrows.  liiobe  herself  was  meta- 
morphosed by  Zens  (Jupiter)  into  a  stone  on 
Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  which  during  the 
summer  always  shed  tears.  The  number  of 
her  children  is  stated  variously,  but  the  usual 
number  in  later  times  was  7  sons  and  T  daugh- 
ters. The  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
was  a  favorite  subject  with  ancient  artists. 
There  is  at  Florence  a  benntifhl  group,  con- 
sisting of  NIobe,  who  holds  her  youngest 
daughter  on  her  knees,  and  13  statues  of  her 
sons  and  daughters. 


Th«  Uroap  of  Nlobo.    (Z«naoni, 

or  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Of 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  none  was 
thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost  than 
the  capital  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out  a  few 
shapeless  mounds  opposite  Monil  on  the  Up- 

ger  Tigris  as  all  that  remained  of  Nineveh ; 
nt  within  the  last  30  years  (1875)  those  shape- 
less mounds  have  been  €hown  to  contain  the 
remains  of  great  palaces.  The  excavations 
conducted  by  Layard  and  Bottaha\«*  brought 


Gal.  di  Firenie,  Mrl«  4,  vol.  1.) 

NiPniTES  (-ae),  a  mountain  chain  of  Ar- 
menia, forming  an  E.  prolongation  of  the 
Taurus. 

NIREUS  (-eis,  ?I,  or  el),  son  of  Charopus 
and  Aglaia,  and  the  handsomest  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy. 

N18AEA.    [Meoaka.] 

NISAEUS  CAMPUS,  a  plain  In  the  N.  of 
Grent  Media,  near  Rhagae,  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horses. 
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NlSlBlS  Me),  also  Ahtiochia  Mtodoniaii, 
a  celebcMted  citj  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Mygdonla.  stood  ou 
the  river  Myj^donias  in  a  very  fertile  district. 
It  wras  of  great  imiwrtnnce  as  a  military  post. 
Its  name  was  chauged  iuto  Antiochia,  bat  it 
soon  resamed  its  onginal  name.  In  the  suc- 
cessive wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians  and  Persians,  it  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken,  until  at  last  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of 
Jovian. 

NISUS  (-1).  (1)  Klne  of  Mcgara,  and  father 
of  Scylla.  bcylla  having  fallen  in  love  with 
Hinoe  when  the  latter  was  besieging  Megara, 
palled  out  the  purple  or  golden  hair  which 
grew  on  the  top  of  her  fiither's  head,  and  on 
•which  his  life  depended.  Nisos  thereupon 
died,  and  Miuoe  obtained  possession  of  the 
city.  Hinos,  however,  was  so  horrified  at 
the  conduct  of  the  unnatural  daughter  that 
he  ordered  her  to  be  fastened  to  the  poop  of 
his  ship,  and  drowned  her  in  the  Saronic  gulf. 
According  to  others,  Minos  left  Megara  in 
disgust ;  Scvlla  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
after  his  ship;  but  her  father,  who  had  been 
changed  into  a  eca-eagle  {haliaeetus)^  pounced 
down  upon  her,  whereupon  she  was  meta- 
morphosed into  either  a  dsh  or  a  bird  called 
Ciris.— Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Ni8U8,is  some- 
times confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called  KUiia  Virgo^ 
and  KlaHs.  [Sotli.a. ]— Nisaea,  the  port-town 
of  Megara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of 
Scyllaeum  to  have  been  named  after  his 
danghter.--(2)  Son  of  Hyrtacns,  and  a  friend 
of  Eurynlus.  The  two  friends  accompanied 
Aeneas  to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a  night  at- 
tack against  the  Rutulian  camp. 

NIStRUS  (•!),  a  small  island  in  the  Car- 
pathian sea,  off  Caria.  Its  volcanic  nature 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  its  origin, 
that  Poseidon  (Neptune)  tore  it  off  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Cos  to  hurl  it  upon  the  giant 
Polybotes. 

NITIOBRIGES  (-um),  a  Celtic  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  between  the  Garumua  and 
the  Liger. 

KITOcRIS.  (1)  A  queen  of  Babvlon,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  is  supposed  by  modem 
writers  to  be  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.— 
(2)  A  queen  of  Egvpt,  elected  to  the  sover- 
eignty in  place  of  her  brother,  whom  the 
Egyptians  had  killed.  After  putting  to  death 
the  Egyptians  who  had  murdered  her  brother, 
she  threw  herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes. 
She  is  said  to  have  built  the  third  pyramid. 

NITRlAB,  NITRlRlAE,  the  celebrated 
natron  lakes  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a 
valley  on  the  S.W.  margin  of  the  delta. 

NOBlLlOR  (-«ri8),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Fulvia  gens.  The  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  was  M. 
FuLvins  NomLioB,  consul  d.o.  189,  when  he 
conquered  the  Aetolians,  and  took  the  town 
of  Ambracia.  He  had  a  taste  for  literature  and 
art,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  Aetolian  campaigu.   \ 


N5LA  (-oe:  iVoId),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  SI  Roman  miles  S.S.  of 
Capua,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Augustus  died.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Cam- 
paniau  vases  have  been  found  in  modem 
times. 

NOMENTINUS  (-i).  mentioned  by  Horace 
as  proverbially  noted  for  extravagance  and  a 
riotous  mode  of  living. 

NGMENTUM  <-i),  a  Latin  town  fonnded 
by  Alba,  but  subsequently  a  Sabine  town,  14 
(Roman)  miles  from  Rome.  Its  neighbor- 
hood was  celebrated  for  Its  wine. 

NOMlUS  (-1),  the  Pastnrer,  a  surname  of 
divinities  protecting  the  pastures  and  shep- 
herds, such  as  Apollo,  Pan,  Hermes  (Mercury), 
and  Aristaeus. 

KOnICRIS  Ms),  a  town  In  the  N.  of  Ar- 
cadia, surrounded  by  lofty  moim tains,  in 
which  the  river  Styx  took  its  origin.  From 
this  town  Evander  is  called  JVomwrltw,  Ata- 
lanta  A'dtul^Tla,  and  Callisto  Jidnderlna  Virgo^ 
in  the  general  sense  of  Arcadian. 

N()NIUS  MARCELLUa    [MAaoEu.rB.} 
KORA  (-drum).    (1)  A  city  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralltanns.— (2)  A 
mountain  fortress  of  Cappadoda,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lycaonia. 

NORBA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  In  Latlum,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Voisclan  mountains  and  near 


Romans  fonndeoa  colony  at  Norba.— ^  Sor- 
named  Caxsakiu.  {Aleanteau),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Lnsitanla,  on  the  left  bankof  the  Tagua. 
The  bridge  built  by  order  of  Tn^an  over  the 
Tagus  at  this  place  is  still  extant. 

NORBlNUS  (-1),  C,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party  in  the  war  with  Sulla,  was 
consul  B.0. 83. 

NORBiNUS  PLACCJUa    [Flaooub.] 

NOrEIA  (A«t«mdrlf,  in  Styria),  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  In  Noricnm, 
IVom  which  the  whole  country  derived  its 
name.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Carbo  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbrl,  B.a  113. 

NORlCUM  (-1),  a  Roman  province  8.  of  the 
Danube^bouuded  on  the  K.  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  W.  by  Rhaetia  and  Yindellcla,  on  the 
E.  by  Pannonia,  and  on  the  a  by  Pannonia 
and  Italy.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  greater 
part  of  shtria  and  Cwriiuhia^  and  to  a  part  of 
AtutriOt  BctvariOj  and  Salzburg,  One  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Alps,  the  Alprs  Nobi- 
OAK  (In  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg),  ran 
right  through  the  province.  In  those  mount- 
ains a  large  quantity  of  excellent  iron  was 
found:  and  the  Noric  swords  were  celebrated 
in  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  conntry 
were  Celts,  divided  into  several  tribes,  uf 
which  the  Taurisci,  also  called  Norici,  after 
their  capital  Noreia,  were  the  most  important. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Rhaetia  by  Tiberius  and  Dm- 
sns,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  • 
Roman  province. 
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NORTiA  or  NURTiA  (-ae),  an  Etruscan 
divinity  tvorslilped  at  Volsinii. 

NOTUS  <-i),  called  AUSTER  (-tri)  by  the 
Romans,  the  S.  wind,  or  strictly  the  S.W. 
wind,  bronghC  with  it  fogs  and  rain. 


Notu.    (From  lh«  T«npl«  of  th»  Wiodt  at  Athena.) 

NOVlRiA  (-ae:  Novara),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  situated  on  a  ri%'er  of  the  same 
name  (Ooma),  and  on  the  road  from  Medio- 
lannm  to  Vercellae. 

NOVjesIUM  (-i:  Kews),  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road 
leading  from  Colon  la  Agrippina  ((Mogne).  to 
Caatra  Vetera  (JTonten). 

NOVlODtTNUM  (-1),  a  name  given  to  many 
Celtic  places  from  their  being  situated  on  a 
hill  {dun).  (1)  ( A'ouan),  a  town  of  the  Bitnrl- 
ges  Cnbi  in  Gallia  Aonitantca.— (2)  {Nevem), 
a  town  of  the  Aedai  In  Gallia  Lngdnnensis, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Niveris  anathe  Liger, 

afterwards  called  Nevirnnm (3)  A  town  of 

the  Suessones  in  Gallia  Bel-iica,  probably  the 
same  as  Angnsta  Snessonnm.  lSoiston«.)-— 
(4)  {Xion\  a  town  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  N.  bunk  of  the  Lacus  Lema- 
uus  {lAike  of  Otneva). 

NOVlUS  (-1),  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
Atellaue  plays,  a  contemporary  of  the  dicta- 
tor Sulla. 

NOX  (-ctis),  called  NYX  by  the  Greek?,  a 
personification  of  Night.  She  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Ere- 
bus, bT  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ae- 
ther (Air)  and  Hemera  (Day).  Uer  residence 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Hades. 

NtJBAE  (-Arum),  NttBAEI  (-Orum).  an  Af- 
rican people,  S.  of  Egypt,  in  modem  A'ubia. 

NCcfiRiA  (-ae).  (1)  Sumamed  Altaterma 
(A'ooera),  a  toum  in  Campania  on  the  Samns 
(Samo),  and  9  (Roman)  miles  from  the  coast. 
—(2)  Sumamed  Camkllabta  (Aocera),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  Via  Flamin- 
ia.— (2A  (LtfZMra),  a  small  town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana  on  the  Po,  N.B.  of  Brixellum.— (4) 
A  town  in  Apnlia,  more  correctly  called  Lu- 

OKBIA. 

NUITHONES  (-urn),  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  theAlbis  (Elbe)^ 
in  the  modem  Meeklmburg. 

NtJMA  (-ae),  POMPlLlUS  (-1),  the  2d  king 
of  Rome,  who  belongs  to  legend  and  not  to 
history.  He  was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sa- 
bine country,  and  was  elected  king  one  year 
after  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  people 


became  tired  of  the  Interregnum  of  the  senate. 
Ho  was  renoMmed  for  his  wisdom  and  his  ni- 
ety ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  ne 
had  derived  his  knowledge  fh>m  Pythagoras. 
His  reign  was  long  and  peaceful,  and  he  de- 
voted his  chief  care  to  the  establishment  of 
religion  among  his  rude  subjecta.  He  was  in- 
structed by  the  Camena  Egeria,  who  visited 
him  In  a  grove  near  Rome,  and  who  honored 
him  with  her  love.  He  was  revered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  author  of  their  whole  religions 
worship.  It  was  he  who  first  appointed  the 
pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flamcns,  the  virgins 
of  Ve!«ta,  and  the  Salii.    He  founded  the  tem- 

Sle  of  Jauu9.  which  remained  always  shnC 
nring  bis  reign.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  89 
or  43  years. 

NttMANTiA  (-ae:  Cfttarray,  Rn.),  the  caiv 
ital  of  the  Arcvacae  or  Arevaci  in  Hispaula 
Tarracononsia,  and  the  most  important  town 
in  all  Celtiberla,  was  situated  near  the  sources 
of  the  Durius,  on  a  precipitous  hilL  It  was 
taken  bv  Sciplo  Afncanos  the  younger  after 
a  long  siege  (d.o.  188). 

NtJMfiRIiNUS  (-1),  M.  AURfiLltTS,  the 
younger  son  of  the  emperor  Caru«,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Persians.  a.i>.  883.  After  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  happened  in  the  same  year,  Nu- 
merianus  was  acknowledged  as  Joint  emperor 
with  his  brother  Carinus.  Efebt  montha  aft- 
erwards he  was  murdered,  and  suspicion  hav- 
ing fallen  upon  Arrius  Aper.  praefect  of  the 
PraetorianS}  and  father-in-law  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  latter  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
Diocletian.    [Diooi.ktianus.] 

NtTMlClUS  or  Nt^MlCUS  (-1:  Xumie^,  a 
small  riv&r  in  Latium  flowing  into  the  Tvr- 
rheue  sea  near  Ardeo,  ou  the  banks  of  which 
was  the  tomb  of  Aeneas. 

NttMlDiA  (-ae),  a  country  of  N.  Africa,  di- 
vided f^ora  Mauretania  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Malva  or  Mulucha,  and  on  the  B.  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Carthage  (aft.  the  Roman  province 
of  Africa)  by  the  river  Tnsca.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  originally  wandering  tribes,  hence 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nomadtt  (NoM"dev),  and 
this  name  was  nerpetuated  In  that  of  the 
country.  Their  8  great  tribes  were  the  Mas- 
sylians  and  the  Massaesylians.  forming  2  mon- 
archies, which  were  united  into  one  under 
Maakiis8a,B.o.201.  [Masinusa.]  On  the  de- 
feat of  Jngurtha,  in  n-a  106,  the  country  be- 
came virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but 
they  permitted  the  family  of  Masinlssa  to 
govern  it,  with  the  royal  title,  until  n.o.  46. 
when  Juba,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  was  defeated  and 
dethroned  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  Numidia  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  Part  of  the  coun- 
try was  afterwards  added  to  the  province  of 
Mauretania.  [MAuanAMiA.]  The  chief  city 
of  Numidia  was  Cibta. 

NtTMlrOR.    [Romulus.] 

NURSiA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situ- 
ated near  the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  amid 
tlie  Apennines,  whence  it  is  called  by  Virgil 
frifHaa  yuraia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ser- 
torius  and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

NYCTBia    i:Ntoteub.J 
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NYCTEUS  (-558,  «,  or  ef),  son  of  Hyricus 
nnd  Clonliu  aud  father  of  AntiopC,  who  is 
hence  called  NyctHs  (-Idis).  ADiiope  waa  car- 
ried off  by  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon ;  where- 
upon Nycteus,  who  governed  Thebes,  ob  the 
gnardian  of  Labdacua,  Invaded  Sicyon  with  a 
Theban  army.  Nyctens  was  defeated,  and 
died  of  his  wonnds,  leaving  hiR  brother  Lycos 
gaardianofLabdacns.    CLyoub.} 

NYCTtMJtNE  (-<;•»),  daughter  of  Epopeos, 
king  of  Lesbos.  Having  been  dishonored  by 
her  fother,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  sliade 
of  forests,  where  she  was  metamorphosed  by 
Atheud  (Minerva)  into  an  owl. 

N YMPHAE  (-arnraX  female  divinities  of  a 
lower  rank,  with  whom  the  Greeks  peopled 
all  parts  of  nature:  the  sea,  springs,  rivers, 
grottoes, !  rces,  and  mountains.  These  nymphs 
were  divided  into  various  classes,  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  nature  of  which  they 
are  the  representatives.  (1)  The  SM^yi/mphit^ 
consisting  of  the  OeediAdeSj  or  nvmpbs  of  the 
ocean,  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters 
of  Oceanns ;  and  the  Sirffide»  or  SireidM,  the 
nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  were  re- 
garded S8  the  daughters  of  Nerens. — (2)  The 
AdlddesoT  -VfiWea,  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs. 
Many  of  these  nymphs  presided  over  springs, 
whicQ  were  believed  to  Inspire  those  who 
drank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselves 
were,  therefore,  thought  to  be  endowed  with 
prophetic  power,  and  to  be  able  xo  inspire 
men.  Hence  all  pereons  in  a  state  of  rapture, 
such  as  sccrs,  poets,  madmen,  etc,  were  said 
to  be  caught  bv  the  nymphs  (lymphcUi^  lym^ 
phatici.)—{3)  OreddMy  the  nymohs  of  mount- 
ains and  grottoes,  also  called  oy  names  de- 


rived tram  the  particular  mountains  thev  in- 
habited.—(4)  ydpaeae,  the  nymphs  of  glens. 
~-^5)  Drfdde»  aud  UdmddtfddM  (from  6pU)^ 
nymphs  of  trees,  who  were  believed  to  die 
together  with  the  trees  which  had  been  their 
abode,  and  with  which  they  had  come  into 
existence.  There  was  also  another  class  of 
nymphs,  connected  with  cerUin  racee  or  lo- 
calities, and  usually  named  from  the  places 
with  which  they  are  associated,  as  Nysiadess 
Dodonides,  Leraniae.— The  sacrifices  offered 
to  nymphs  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk, 
and  oil.  but  never  of  wine.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  l>eautiful  maideois 
either  quite  naked  or  only  half-covered. 

NYMPHAEUM  (-i),  a  mountain,  with  per- 
haps a  village,  by  the  river  Aous,  near  Apol- 
lonia,  in  Illyricnm. 

NYMPHAEUS  <-i).  0)  A  small  river  of 
Lntiutu,  falling  into  the  sea  above  Astom, 
aud  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the 
Pomptiue  marshes. — (2)  A  small  river  of 
Armenia,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Tigris. 

N YSA  or  N YSSA  (-ae),  the  legendary  scene 
of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  who 
was  therefore  called  S^sae^iSt  ^'ysius,  JV'f  sAui^ 
X^sewL  S^AginOt  etc  Hence  the  name  was 
applied  to  several  places  sacred  to  that  god. 
(1)  In  India,  at  the  W.W.  comer  of  the  Ptmjah^ 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cophen  and 
Cbonspes.— (2)  A  city  of  Caria,  on  the  8.  elope 
of  Mount  Mcssogis.— (3)  Acity  of  Cappadocia, 
near  the  Halys,  the  bishopric  of  SL  Gregory 
of  Nyssa. 

NYSfilDES  or  NTSIXDES  (-urn),  the 
nymphs  of  Nvsa.  who  are  said  to  have  reared 
Dionysus,  and  whose  names  are  Cissels,  Nysa, 
Erato,  Erlphia,  Bromla,  and  Polyhymno. 


O. 


OiRUS  (-1),  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  aud  falling 
into  the  Pains  Maeotis. 

OASIS  (-is),  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian 
word,  which  was  used  to  denote  an  island  in 
the  eea  of  eand  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert. 
These  oases  are  preserved  from  the  shifting 
sands  b>  steep  hills  of  limestone  round  them, 
and  watered  by  spring,  which  make  them 
fertile  and  habitable.  The  name  is  applied 
especially  to  8  of  these  islands  on  the  W.  of 
Egypt,  which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Egyptians  at  an  early  period.  (1)  Oasis 
Ma  JOB,  the  Greater  Oasis,  was  situated  7  days* 

ionruey  W.  of  Abydos,  nnd  belonged  to  Upper 
:^ypt  This  Oasis  contains  consideraole 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman 
periods.— (2)  Oasis  Minor,  the  Lesser  or 
Second  Oasis,  was  a  good  day's  journey  from 
the  S.W.  end  of  the  lake  Moeris,  aud  be- 
longed to  the  HepTanorais,  or  Middle  Egypt. 
—(3)  A  still  more  celebrated  Oasis  than  either 
of  these  was  that  called  Ammon,  Hammon, 
Ammonium.  Hammonis  Orao(ti.dm,  from  its 
being  a  chief  sent  of  the  worship  and  oracle 
of  the  god  Ammon.  It  is  now  called  Siieah, 
Its  distance  trom  Cairo  is  12  days,  and  from 


the  N.  coast  about  160  statate  miles.  The 
Ammonians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  theoldEgyptianroonarchy.  Cambysei', 
after  conquering  £^pt  in  ica  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  which  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  sands  of  the  desert  In  b. a  331,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  visited  the  orac*e,  which 
hailed  him  as  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon. 

OAXEa    [Oaxits.] 

OAXUS  (-i),  called  Axrs  (-i)  by  Herodotus, 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete  on  the  river 
Oaxes. 

OBSfiQUENS  (-entis),  JtTLIUS  M),  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  De  Prodigiie  or 
Prodigiarwm  Libelhie,  of  which  a  portion  is 
extant.    Of  the  writer  nothing  is  known. 

OcALfiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotin, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  falling 
into  the  laico  Copais. 

5CEXNlDEa    [Ntmtoak.] 

OCfiANUS  (-i),  the  god  of  the  water  which 
was  believed  to  surround  the  whole  earth, 
is  called  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the 
husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  all  the 
river-gods  and  water-nymphs  of  the  whole 
earth.    The  early  Greeks  regarded  the  earth 
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as  a  flat  circle,  which  was  encompassed  br  a 
river  perpetnally.  flowiog  round  It,  and  this 
river  was  Oceanns.  Ont  of  and  into  this  river 
the  suu  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set ;  and  on  its  hanks  were  the  ahodes 
of  the  dead.  When  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  great 
outer  waters  of  the  earth,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially  to  the  AUan~ 
tie,  or  the  sea  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
as  distinguished  flrom  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  sen  within  that  limit,  and  thus  the  At- 
lantic is  often  called  simply  Ocean  us.  The 
epithet  Atlantic  (Atlantlcnm  Biare)  was  ap- 
plied to  it  ttom  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  being  on  its  shores. 

OCfiLUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  Cottian  Alps, 
was  the  last  place  in  Cisalpine  Gnul  before 
entering  the  territories  of  king  Cottius. 

OCHUS  (-1).  (1)  A  surname  of  Artaxerres 
ni.,  king  of  Persia.  [Artaxxoxes  III.]— (2) 
A  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxus. 

OCRICtJLUM  (-1 :  Otrieoli),  a  town  in  Um- 
bria,  situated  on  the  Tiber,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Nar. 

OCTJLViA  (-ae).  (1)  Sister  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  married  first  to  C.  Marcellus, 
consul,  B.0. 50,  and  after  his  death  to  Antony, 
the  triifmvir,  in  40,  but  the  latter  soon 
abandoned  her  for  Cleopatra.  She  died 
B.o.  11.  She  had  5  children,  8  by  Marcellus, 
a  son  and  S  daughters,  and  2  by  Antony, 
both  daughters.  Her  son,  M.  Marcellus,  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  destined  to  be 
his  successor,  but  died  in  23.  [Mabof.llus, 
No.  6.]  The  descendants  of  her  2  daugh- 
ters successively  ruled  the  Roman  world. 
[A^TONiA.]— (2)  Daughter  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  MesealTna,  and  wife  of  r(ero. 
She  was  divorced  by  the  latter,  that  he 
might  marry  his  mistress  Poppaea,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Nero's 
orders,  A.  D.  62. 

OCTAvIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens, 
to  which  the  emperor  Augustus  belonged, 
whose  original  name  was  C.  Octavius.  Hence, 
when  he  was  adopted  by  his  great  uncle,  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  he  bore  the  surname  of 
Octariamte.    tAuocsTCS.] 

OCTODttRUS  (-i:  Martifrny),  a  town  of 
the  Veragri  in  the  country  of  the  Helveiii. 

OCTOGESA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  llergetes 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  Iberus, 
probably  8.  of  the  Sicoris. 

OcYPfiTE.    [Habpyiae.] 

5c1^RH0E  (-V8),  daughter  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron. 

'  ODENlTHUS,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra  who 
checked  the  victorious  career  of  the  Persians 
after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.i>. 
260.  In  return  for  these  services,  Galllenns 
bestowed  upon  Odenathns  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  soon  afterwards  murdered, 
and  waB  succeeded  by  his  wife  Zemobia,  ▲.d. 
966. 

ODESSUS  (-i:  Varna),  a  Greek  town  In 
Tbndft  (fn  the  later  Moesla  Inferior)  on  the 
P« 


PontnsEuxlnuSjWasfonnded  by  theMilesiania, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. 

ODOJLCER  (-cri),  king  of  the  Hemll.  and 
the  leader  of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew 
the  Western  empire,  a.d.  476.  He  took  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  his 
power  was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  ▲.n.  493. 

ODRTSAE  (-firum),  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Thrace,  dwelling  In  the  plain  of  the 
Hebms,  whose  king  Sitalces  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  exercised  dominion  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Thrace.  The  poets  often 
use  the  a^ective  Odr^Aut  in  the  general 
sense  of  Thraclan. 

ODYSSEUS.      [ULT8SK8.1 

OEXGRUS,  or  OEAGER  (-gri),  king  of 
Thrace,  and  father  of  Orpheus  and  Linus. 
Hence  Oedm^ue  is  used  by  the  poets  as  equiv- 
alent to  Thraclan. 

OEBiLUS  <-i).  (1)  King  of  Sparta,  and 
father  of  Tyndarens.  The  patronymics 
OehdMie,  Oebdlie,  and  the  adlecti ve  Oebdllue, 
are  not  only  applied  to  his  descendants,  but 
to  the  Spartans  generally.  Hence  Tareutum 
is  termed  Oebalia  arx,  because  it  was  founded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  since  the  Sabines 
were,  according  to  one  tradition,  a  Lacedae- 
monian colony,  we  find  the  Sabine  king  lltns 
Tatius  named  OeMllua  Tituti,  and  the  Sabine 
women  Oebdl^dea  tnotres.— (2)  Scm  of  Telon 
by  a  nymph  of  the  stream  Sebethus,  near 
Naples,  ruled  in  Campania. 

OECHILIA  (-ae).    (1)  A  town  in  Thessaly 

on  the  Penens,  near  Tricca (2)  A  towii  in 

Messenia  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia.— (3)  A 
town  of  Euboea  in  the  district  Eretria.— The 
ancients  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which 
of  these  places  was  the  residence  of  Eurytns, 
whom  Hercules  defeated  and  slew.  The 
original  legend  probablv  belonged  to  the 
Tbessalian  Oechalia,  and  was  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  towns. 

OEDIPUS  (-i  or  6dis),  son  of  Laius,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  of  Jocasto.  sister  of  Creon.  His 
father  having  learned  from  an  oracle  that  he 
was  doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
son,  exposed  Oedipus  on  Mount  Citbaeron 
immedintelv  after  his  birth,  with  his  feet 

{>ierced  and  tied  together.  The  child  was 
bund  by  a  shepherd  of  king  Poly  bus  of 
Corinth,  and  was  called  flrom  his  swollen  feet 
Oedipus.  Having  been  carried  to  the  palace, 
the  king  reared  nim  as  his  own  child ;  but 
when  Oedipns  had  grown  np,  he  was  told  by 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  he  had  gone  to 
consult,  that  he  was  destined  to  slay  his 
father  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother. 
Thinking  that  Poly  bus  was  his  father,  he  re- 
solved not  to  retnni  to  Corinth ;  but  on  the 
road  between  Delphi  and  Daulis  he  met  Lains, 
whom  he  slew  in  a  scnffle  without  knowing 
that  he  was  his  father.  In  the  mean  time 
the  celebrated  Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thebes.  Seated  on  a  rock, 
she  put  a  riddle  to  every  Theban  that  passed 
by,  and  whoever  was  unable  to  solve  it  was 
killed  by  the  monster.  This  calamity  induced 
the  Thebans  to  iiroclaim  that  whoever  should 
deliver  the  country  of  the  Sphinx  should 
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obtain  the  klDgdom  and  Jocasta  as  his  wife. 
The  riddle  ran  as  follows:  '*A  being  with  4 
feet  has  2  feet  and  8  feet,  and  only  uue  voice ; 
but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most  it  is 
weakest.'*  Oedlpns  solved  the  riddle  by 
sayinj;  that  it  was  roan,  who  in  infancy 
crawU  npon  all  fonrs,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  npon  8  feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his 
tottering  legs  with  a  staff.  The  tiphinx 
thereupon  threw  herself  down  from  the  rock. 
Oedipus  now  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Thebes, 
and  married  his  mother,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Bteocles,  Polynlces,  Antig6nC, 
and  Ismdnd.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
cestQons  alliance,  the  conntry  of  Thebes  was 
vieited  bv  a  plague.  The  oracle,  on  being 
consultea,  ordered  that  the  murderer  of  Laius 
should  be  expelled  v  and  the  seer  Tlresias 
told  Oedipus  that  he  was  the  guilty  man. 
Thereupon  Jocasta  hung  herself,  and  Oedlpns 

?nt  one  his  own  eyes,  and  wandered  from 
hebes,  accomnanied  by  his  daughter  Au- 
tlgdnC.  In  Atifca  he  nt  length  fonnd  a  place 
of  refuge ;  aud  at  Colonus,  near  Athens,  the 
Bnmenides  removed  him  from  the  earth. 
The  tragic  fate  of  Oediims  and  of  his  children 
formed  the  subject  of  many  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Greek  tragedies. 

OENEUS  (-Cds.  €1,  or  el),  king  of  Plenron 
and  Calvdon  in  Aetolia,  aud  hnsbaud  of  Al- 
thaea, lather  of  Tydens,  Heleager,  OorgG, 
Deianira,  etc  lie  was  deprived  of  his  kiug- 
dom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius.  lie 
was  subsequent! V  avenged  by  his  grandstm 
Diomedes,  who  slew  Agnus  and  his  sons,  and 

f>laced  upon  the  throne  Andraemon,  the  son- 
n-law  of  Oeneno,  as  the  latter  was  too  old. 
Diomedes  took  bis  grandfather  with  him  to 
Peloponnesus,  but  here  he  was  slain  by  two 
of  the  sons  of  Agrins  who  had  escaped  the 
slaughter  of  their  brothers.  Respecting  the 
boar  which  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Calydon 
in  his  reign,  see  Mklsaorb. 

OENXADAE  (-arum),  town  of  Acamanla, 
near  the  month  of  the  Achelons.  and  surround- 
ed by  marshes.  The  fortress  Ntons  or  NasFUd, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Oenladae,  was 
situated  in  a  small  lake  near  Oenladae. 

OENIDES  (-ne),  a  patronymic  from  Oeneus, 
and  hence  given  to  Meleager,  son  of  Oeneus, 
aud  Diomedes,  grandson  of  Oeneus. 

OENOMAUS  (-1),  king  of  Pisa  in  Ells,  son 
of  Ares  (Mars)  and  father  of  Hippodamlo. 
[Pki.ops.] 

OENOnB  (-es),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  earned 
off  Helen.    [Pabis.] 

OBNOpIA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of 
Aeoina.       _ 

OENOPHTTA  (-fimm),  a  town  in  Boeotia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians 
over  the  Boeotians,  u.a  400. 

OENOPION  (-6nls),  son  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  and  husband  of  the  nymph  Helice, 
and  father  of  Heropc,  with  whom  the  giant 
Orion  fell  in  love.    [Obion.] 

OENOTRI,  OENOTRIA.    [Italia.] 

OENGTRIDES,  8  small  islands  in  the 
Tyrrhene  tea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and 


opposite  the  town  of  Elea  or  Yelia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Uelos. 

OETA  (-ae)  or  OETE  (-es),  a  rugged  pile 
of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessnly,  an  eastern 
branch  of  Mount  Pindus,  extending  along  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Sperchins  to  the  Manac  gmf  at 
Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  N.  barrier  of 
Greece  proper.  Respecting  the  pass  of  Monnt 
OeU,  see  TuntMOPYLAK.  Oeta  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which 
Uercnles  burned  himself  to  death. 

OFELLA  (-ae),  a  man  of  sound  sense  and 
of  a  straightforward  character,  whom  Horace 
contrasts  with  the  Stoic  quacks  of  his  time. 
Ofella  was  also  the  name  of  a  fiunily  in  the 
Lucretia  gens. 

^tQES  (is),  or  OGTGUS  (-!),  son  of  ' 
Boeotu&  and  the  first  ruler  of  Thebes,  which 
was  called  after  him  Ogtoia.    In  his  reign 
a  great  deluge  is  said  to  have  occurred.    The 
name  of  Ogyges  Is  also  connected  with  Attic 


story,  for  m  Attica  an  Onrgian  flood  is  llke> 
wise  mentioned.  From  Ogyges  the  Thebaua 
are  called  by  the  poets  Oaffniidaet  and  Ogfffkti§ 
is  used  In  the  sense  of  Tbeban. 

OTLEUS  (-^-ds,  ef,  or  el),  king  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  and  father  of  AJax,  who  is  hence 
called  OUldis,  Oinddis,  and  Ajax  OUel,  Ue 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

OLBiA  (-ae).  (1)  Narbonensis,  on  a  hill 
called  Olblauus,  E.  of  Telo  Martins.— (2)  A 
city  near  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbor 
on  this  coast ;  and  therefore  the  usual  land- 
ing-place for  persons  coming  from  Rome.— 

(3)  [BORVSTOKKES.] 

OLClDBS  (-nm),  a  people  in  Hlspania  Tar- 
raconensis,  near  the  stmrces  of  the  Anas,  in  a 
part  of  the  conntry  afterwards  inhabited  by 
the  OreUni. 

OLClNlUM  (-i:  Dtdeiffno),  a  town  on  the 
coartoflUyria. 

OLfilRUS.    [OLTABns.] 

OLfiN,  a  mythical  personage,  who  is  reure* 
sen  ted  as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet  He  is 
called  both  an  Hyperborean  ana  a  Lycian, 
and  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Delos.  His 
name  seems  to  signify  simply  Xhe/Lttt^-ptaper. 

OLfiNUS  (-1).  (1)  The  husbaj^d  of  Lethaea, 
changed  with  her  into  a  stone.— (2)  A  town 
in  Aetolia,  near  New  Plenron,  destroyed  by 
the  Aetollans  at  an  early  period.— (3)  A  town 
in  Achaia,  between  Patrae  and  Dyme.  The 
goat  Amalthaea,  which  suckled  the  infans 
Zens  (Jupiter),  is  called  (Hmia  eapella  by  the 
poets,  either  because  the  goat  was  supposed 
to  have  been  born  near  the  town  of  Olenns, 
and  to  have  been  subsequently  transferred  to 
Crete,  or  because  the  nymph  Amalthaea,  t>» 
whom  the  goat  belonged,  waa  a  daughter  of 
Olenns. 

OlURUS  or  OLfiXRUS  (-1),  a  small  inland 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  W.  of 
Paros. 

OLtSlPO  {Li9bon\  a  town  in  Lnsitonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagns. 

OLYMPIA  (-ae),  a  small  plain  in  Ells: 
bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  river  Alph^n^  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Claddos,  In  which  the 
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Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  In  this  plain 
yiiia  the  nucred  grove  of  Zena  (Jaulter)  called 
Aliis.  The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neigli- 
borhood  were  adorned  with  nnmerous  tem- 
ples, stataes,  and  public  bnildinn,  to  which 
ihe  general  appellation  ofOlvrnpia  was  given : 
but  there  was  no  town  of  this  name.  Among 
the  niimeroQS  temples  in  the  Altis  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  Olympiium^  or  temple  of 
Zeus  Olrmpiu?,  which  contained  the  master- 
piece of  Greek  art,  the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus 
Dy  Phidias.  The  statue  was  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  and  the  god  was  represented  as 
seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar  wood,  adorned 
with  cold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious  stones. 
The  013'mpic  games  were  celebrated  firom  the 
earliest  times  in  Greece.  There  was  an  in- 
terval of  4  years  between  each  celebration 
of  the  festival,  which  interval  was  called  an 
Olympiad ;  but  the  Olvrapiads  were  not  em- 
ployed as  a  chronolo^cai  era  till  the  victory 
of  Coroebus  in  the  foot-race,  D.a  776.  An 
account  of  the  Olympic  flnmes  and  of  the 
Olympiads  is  given  in  the  iHeL  qfAntiq. 

OLYMPIAS  (-adis),  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemns  I., 
king  of  Epirus.  She  withdrew  from  Mace- 
donia when  Philip  married  Cleopatra,  the 
niece  of  Attains  (&a  837) ;  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  assassination  of  Philip  in  336.  In  the 
troubled  times  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  she  played  a  prominent  part  In 
817  she  seized  the  supreme  power  In  Mace- 
donia, and  put  to  death  Philip  Arrhidaeus 
and  hid  wife  Eurydice.  But  bein?  attacked 
by  Cnsfsander,  she  took  refage  in  Pydna,  and 
on  the  surrender  of  this  place  after  a  long 
aiege,  she  was  put  to  death  by  Cassander 
(B.a  816). 

OLYMPIUS,  the  Olympian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  Hercules,  the  Muses  {Olym- 
pUkfes),  and  in  general  of  all  the  gods  who 
were  believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  m  contra- 
distinction fh>m  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

OLYMPUS  (-i).  (1)  The  range  of  mount- 
ains separating  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
but  more  speclflcally  the  eastern  part  of  the 
chain  forming  at  its  termination  the  northern 
wall  of  the  vale  of  Temps.  Its  height  Is  about 
9700  feet,  and  its  chief  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  In  the  Greek  mythology. 
Olympus  was  the  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
gnds  of  which  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  the  head. 
The  early  poets  believed  that  the  gods  actually 
lived  on  the  top  of  this  mountain.  Even  the 
table  of  the  giants  scaling  heaven  must  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense ;  not  that  they 
placed  Pelion  and  Ossa  upon  the  top  of  Olym- 
pus to  reach  the  still  higher  heaven,  but  that 
they  piled  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
both  on  the  lower  tiopea  of  Olympus,  to  scale 
the  summit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of 
the  gods.  Homer  describes  the  gods  as 
having  their  several  palaces  on  the  summit 
of  Olynipas ;  as  spenaing  the  day  in  the  pal- 
ace of  2xuBj  round  whom  they  sit  in  solemn 
conclave,  while  the  younger  gods  dance  be- 
fore them,  and  the  Miises  entertain  them  with 
ihe  lyre  and  song.    They  are  shut  oat  from 


the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a  wall  of 
clouds,  the  gates  of  which  are  kept  by  the 
Hours.  In  tne  later  poets,  however,  the  real 
abode  of  the  gods  Is  transferred  from  the 
summit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(i.  0.  the  skv)  itself.  —  (2)  A  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  usu- 
ally called  the  Mysian  Olympus. 

OLYNTHUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Chalcldlce,  at 
the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  and  the  most 
Important  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  all  the  Greek  towns  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  maintained  its  independence, 
exceiTt  for  a  short  interval,  when  It  was 
subject  to  Sparta,  till  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip.  D.a  847.  The  Olynthiae 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were  delivered  by 
the  orator  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  send 
assistance  to  the  city  when  It  was  attacked 
by  Philip. 

0M6I  (•arum),  the  last  great  city  of  Upper 
Bgyp^  except  Syene,  stood  on  theE.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  In  the  Ombltes  Nomos,  and  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  the  crocodile.  Javenal's  15th 
satire  is  founded  on  a  religious  war  between 
the  people  of  Ombi  and  those  of  Tentyra,  who 
hated  the  crocodile. 

OMPHXLS  (-eB\  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daugh- 
ter of  lardanus,  and  wife  of  Tm<>lu%  after 
whose  death  she  reigned  herself.  The  story 
of  Hercules  serving  her  as  a  slave,  and  of  his 
wearing  her  dress,  while  Omphale  put  on  the 
skin  and  carried  the  club,  Is  related  elsewhere 
(p.  192). 


Ompbal*  and  HmvqIm.    (Fvimm  Groap,  now 
'  at  N«pl«.) 
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ONCHESMUS  or  OXCHISMUS  (I),  a  sea- 
port town  of  Eplrns,  opposite  Corcyra. 

ONCHESTUS  (-i).  (1)  An  ancient  town  of 
Boeoiia,  situated  a  little  S.  of  the  lake  Copais, 
near  Ilaliartus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Onchestus,  sou  of  Poseidon  (Neptnue). — (2) 
*  river  In  Ttiessaly,  flowing  by  (jynoscepba- 

if  and  foiling  into  the  laice  Bocbuia. 

5N0MACRITU8  (-1),  an  Athenian,  who 
lived  about  u.o.  68(MS5.  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  ancient  oracles.  Being  detected 
in  interpolating  an  oracle  of  Mnsaeus,  he  was 
banished  from  Athens  by  Hipparchos,  the 
son  of  Pisistratns. 

OPHION  r-6ni»).  (1)  One  of  the  Titans.— 
(2)  One  of  the  companions  of  Cadmus.— (3) 
Father  of  the  Centaur  Amycus,  who  is  hence 
called  OphWnldes, 

OPHICSA  or  OPHIUSSA  (-ae),  a  name 
given  to  many  ancient  plHces  from  their 
abounding  in  snakes.  It  was  an  ancient 
name  botn  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  whence 
Ovid  speaks  of  OpMtUla  arvaj  that  is,  Cyp- 
rian. 

OPiCI.    [OsoL] 

OPTMlnS  (-1),  L.,  consul  D.a  121,  when  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  C.  Oracchua.  Being 
afterwards  convicted  of  receiving  a  bribe  from 
Jugnrtha,  he  went  iuto  exile  t4>  Dyrrachinra 
in  Epirus,  where  he  died  in  great  povert v. 
The  year  In  which  he  was  consul  was  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn, 
and  the  vintage  of  this  year  long  remained 
celebrated  as  Uie  Vinum  Opimianwn. 

OPITERQiUM  (-i:  Oderzo\  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Venetia,  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Llqnentia. 

OPPliNUS  (-i),  the  author  of  9  Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  fishing, 
entitled  HalietUieOt  and  the  other  on  hunting, 
entitled  CyntgtHea,  Modem  critics,  however, 
have  shown  that  these  2  poems  were  written 
by  8  different  persons  of  this  name.  The 
author  of  the  BaUetUiea  was  a  native  of  Ana- 
xarba  or  Corycus,  in  Cillcla,  and  flourished 
about  A.D.  180.  The  author  of  the  Cuneaetiea 
was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  In  Syria, 
and  flourished  about  a.1).  206. 

OPrtUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens.— (1) 
O.  Oppicb,  tribune  of  the  plebs  d.o.  213,  car- 
ried a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.— (2)  C.  Oppics,  an  inti- 
mate ft-lend  of  C.  Jnllus  Caesar,  whose  private 
afDairs  he  managed  in  conjunction  with  Cor- 
nelius Balbus. 

OPS  {gen,  Opis),  the  wife  of  Satumns,  and 
the  Roman  goddess  of  plenty  and  fertility,  as 
is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  opimttg,  opulenttUj  inopa^  and  copia. 
She  was  especially  the  protectress  of  agri- 
culture. 

OPtTS  (-untis),  a  town  of  Locris,  flrom  which 
the  Opnntian  Locrians  derived  their  name. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Patroclns. 

ORBiauS  PUPILLUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
grammarian  and  schoolmaster,  HeBt  known  to 
ns  fh>m  Ills  having  been  the  teacher  of  Horace, 
who  gives  him  the  epithet  o(plaifom»$,  from 


the  severe  floggings  which  his  pupils  received 
from  him.  lie  was  a  native  of  Beneventum, 
and  after  serving  as  an  apparitor  of  the  mag- 
istrates, and  also  as  a  soldier  in  the  army,  he 
settled  at  Rome  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age^ 
In  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  b.o.  (iS.  He  lived 
nearly  100  years. 

ORCXDBS(-um:  Orknm  and  Shetland  rsle$\ 
a  group  of  several  small  islands  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  flrst 
became  acquainted  when  Agricola  sailed 
round  the  N.  of  Britain. 

ORCHOMfiNUS  (-1).  0)  An  andent, 
wealthy,  and  powerml  city  of  Boeotla,  the 
capital  of  the  Minyans  In  the  ante-historical 
ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by  Homer 
the  Minyau  Orchnmenos.  It  was  situated 
N.  W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  on  the  river  Cephis- 
sus.  Sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  it  was 
taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boeotian  League.  It  C4mtinued  to 
exist  as  an  independent  town  till  B.a  367, 
when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans:  and  though  subsequently  restored, 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.— 
(2)  An  ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
N.W.ofMautinea. 

ORCUa    [Hadks.] 

ORDOVICES  (-nm),  a  pconle  In  the  W.  of 
Britain,  opposite  the  ii»limd  Mona  {Angleaej/), 
occupying  the  N.  portion  of  the  modem  Wales, 

0R6XDES.    [NvHPnAE.] 

OrESTAE  (-&rum),  a  people  In  the  N.  of 
Epirus,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  original- 
ly independent,  but  afterwards  subject  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchs. 

ORESTES  (-ae  and  is),  son  of  Agamemnon 
aud  Cljrtaemnestro.  On  the  rounier  of  his 
father  by  Aegisthns  and  Clytaemnestra,  Orea- 
tes  was  saved  tfom  the  same  fate  by  his  sister 
Elcctra,  who  caused  him  to  be  secretly  carried 
to  Strophlus,  king  in  Phocls,  who  was  married 
to  Anaxibta,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There 
he  formed  a  close  and  Intimate  ft'lendshlp 
with  the  king*s  son  Pvlades ;  aud  when  he 
had  grown  np,  he  repaired  secretlv  to  Argos 
along  with  his  friend,  and  avenged  his  father's 
death  by  slaying  Clytaemnestra  and  Ae^ls- 
thns.  After  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  was 
seized  with  madness,  and  fled  fh>m  land  to 
land,  pursued  by  the  Erinyes  or  Furies.  At 
leneth,  on  the  advice  of  Apollo,  he  took  refhge 
In  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  the  goddess  had  appoint- 
ed to  d^de  his  fate.  According  to  another 
story,  Apollo  told  him  that  he  could  only  re- 
cover A'om  his  madness  by  brining  the  statue 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  from  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesns.  Accordingly  he  went  to  this  conntnr 
along  with  his  friend  Pylades ;  but  on  their 
arrival  they  were  seized  by  the  natives,  in 
order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia. 
the  priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of 
Orestes,  and,  after  recognising  each  other,  all 
three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
After  his  retmn  to  Peloponnesus,  Orestes 
took  possession  of  his  Dniher's  kingdom  at 
Mycenae,  and  married  Hermlone,  the  dangb- 
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ter  of  McnelaDS,  after  slaying  Neoptolemns. 
[UsiuiioicK;  Nboptolbmos.] 

ORESTILLA,  AURELlA.    [Aitbklia.] 

ORETiNI  (-Srnin),  a  powerftil  people  in 
the  S.W.  of  HiBpania  TarracoDensls. 

ORfiUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Enboen, 
originnUv  called  Hestlaea  or  Histiaea.  Hav- 
ing revolted  from  the  Athenians  in  B.a'  448, 
it  was  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  ex- 
pelled, and  their  place  soppHed  by  2000 
Atheniana. 

ORICUM  or  ORICUS  (-i),  an  important 
Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyrin,  near  the 
Cerannian  monntaiiis  and  the  frontiers  of 
£))inia. 

Orion  and  ORION  (-«nis  and  &nis),  son 
of  Hyriens,  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  a  handsome 
giant  and  hunter.  Having  come  to  Chios, 
be  fell  in  love  with  Merope,  the  daaghter  of 
Oenopion ;  his  treatment  of  the  maiden  so 
exasperated  her  father,  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dionysns  (Bacchus),  he  deprived  the 
giant  of  his  sight     Being  informed  by  an 


Lemnos,  where  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  gave  him 
Cedalion  as  his  guide,  who  led  him  to  the  East. 
After  the  recovery  of  his  sight  he  lived  as  a 
hunter  along  with  Artemis  (Diana).  The  cause 
of  his  death  ia  related  variously.  According 
to  some,  Orion  was  carried  nffby  Bos  (Aurora), 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him ;  but  as  this 
was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  Artemis  killed 
him  with  an  arrow  in  Ortygia.  According  to 
others,  be  was  beloved  by  Artemis;  and 
Apollo,  indignant  at  his  sister's  affection  for 
him,  asserted  that  she  was  unable  to  bit  with 
her  arrow  a  distant  point  which  he  showed 
her  in  the  sea.  She  tnerenpon  took  aim,  the 
arrow  hit  its  mark,  but  the  mark  was  the 
head  of  Orion,  who  was  swimming  in  the  sea. 
A  third  account,  which  Horace  follows,  states 
that  he  offered  violence  to  Artemis,  and  was 
killed  l)y  the  goddess  with  one  of  her  arrows. 
A  fourth  account  states  that  he  was  stung  to 
death  by  a  scorpion ;  and  that  Aesculapius 
was  slain  by  2#cus  (Jupiter)  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  when  he  attempted  to  recall  the 
giant  to  life.  After  his  death,  Orion  was 
placed  among  the  stars,  where  he  appears  as 
a  ^ant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lion's  skin, 
and  a  club.  The  constellation  of  Orion  set 
at  the  commencement  of  November,  at  which 
time  storms  and  rain  were  freqnent;  hence 
ho  is  often  called  imbri/eTf  nimboiuSf  or 
aquostts. 

OrITHTTA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Erechthens, 
king  of  Athens,  and  of  Fraxithea,  who  was 
seized  bv  Boreas,  and  carried  off  to  Thrace, 
where  she  became  the  mother  of  Cleopatra, 
Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais. 

ORMfiNUS  (-1),  son  of  Cercaphus,  and 
father  of  Amyntor.  Hence  Amyntor  is  called 
OrmSn\di4f  and  Astydamia,  his  grand-daugh- 
ter, Omiinia. 

ORNSAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town  of 
Areolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phliuft,  subdued  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pclu- 
ponnesian  war,  n.o.  415. 


ORODSS  (-ae),  the  names  of  2  kings  of 
Parthia.    [Absaobs  XIV.,  XVU.] 

ORONTES  (-is  or  ae).  the  largest  river  of 
Syria,  rising  in  the  Anti-Libanus,  flowing  past 
Antiocb,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  the  foot 
ofMonntPieria. 

OROPUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  eastern  front- 
iers of  Boeotia  and  Attica,  was  long  an 
object  of  contention  l>etween  the  Boeotians 
and  Athenians.  It  finally  remained  perma- 
nently in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 

ORPHEUS  (ffen,  -Ms,  di,  or  el ;  dot  -ei  or  oo ; 
CM,  -da  or  eum ;  voe.  -en ;  oW.  -eo),  a  mythical 
personage,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
moet  celebrated  of  the  poets  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  The  common  story  about 
him  ran  as  follows:  Orpheus,  the  son  of 
Oeagnis  and  Calliope,  lived  in  Thrace  at  the 
period  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  their  expedition.  Presented  with 
the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by  the 
Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  wiin  its 
music  not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees 


Orpheus.    (From  a  Motale.) 

and  rocks  upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved 
from  their  places  to  follow  the  sound  of  his 

§  olden  harp.  After  his  return  fW)m  the 
Tgouautic  expedition,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Thrace,  where  he  married  the  nymph 
Enrydice.  His  wife  having  died  of  the  bite 
of  a  serpent^e  followed  her  into  the  abodes 
of  Hades.    Here  the  charms  of  his  lyre  sus- 

E ended  the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  won 
ack  his  wife  from  the  most  inexorable  of 
all  the  deities.  His  prayer,  however,  was  only 
granted  upon  this  condition,  that  he  Bhould 
not  look  back  npon  his  restored  wife  till  they 
had  arrived  in  tne  upper  world.  At  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  about  to  pass  the 
fatal  bounds,  the  anxiety  of  love  overcame 
the  poet:  he  looked  round  to  see  that  Enry- 
dice was  following  him :  and  he  beheld  her 
caught  back  into  the  Infernal  rei^ous.  UIh 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Enrydice  led  him  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who  in 
revenge  tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excite- 
ment of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his 
death  the  Muses  collected  the  flragments  of 
his  body  and  buried  t|iem  at  Libeuira,  at  th« 
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foot  of  Olympus.  His  head  was  tbrowD  into 
the  llebnif,  down  which  it  rolled  to  the  sea, 
and  was  borne  across  to  Lesbos.  Bis  lyre 
was  also  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Lesbos ; 
bat  both  traditions  are  simulj  poetical  ex- 
pressions of  the  historical  lact  that  Lesbos 
was  the  first  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the 
lyre.  The  astronomers  tanght  that  the  lyre 
of  Orphens  was  placed  by  Zeus  (Japiter) 
among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of  Ai)ollo 
and  tlie  Mnses.  Many  poems  ascribed  to 
I  Orphens  were  current  in  the  flourishing  period 
[of  Greek  literature;  but  the  extant  poems 
bearing  the  name  of  Orpheus  are  the  forgeries 
of  Christian  grammarians  and  philosophers 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  though  among 
the  fl-agmeutfl  which  form  a  part  of  the  col- 
lection are  some  genuine  remains  of  the 
Orphic  poetry  known  to  the  earlier  Greek 
writers. 

ORTUtA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Artemis  at 
Sparta,  at  whose  altar  the  Spartan  iKiys  had 
to  undergo  the  flogging  called  diamastigoeis, 

ORTHRUS  (-1),  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Geryones.    (See  p.  19S.) 

ORTTGIA  (-ae)  and  ORTTGIE  (-«8).  a) 
The  ancient  name  of  Delos.  Since  Artemis 
(Diana)  and  Apollo  were  bom  at  Delns,  the 
poets  sometimes  call  the  goddess  Orti/gia,  and 
give  the  name  of  Ortygiae  bovet  to  the  oxen 
of  Apollo.  The  ancients  connected  the  name 
with  Ortyx,  a  quail.— (2)  An  island  near  Syr- 
acuse. (Sybaoc^ak.]— (3>  A  grove  near  Bph- 
esns,  in  which  the  Epheslans  pretended  that 
Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom.  Hence  the 
Cayster,  which  flowed  near  Ephesns,  is  called 
Orh/ffiu$  Cay»ter, 

OSCA  (-ae :  Iluewa.  In  Arragonia),  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Ilergetes,  and  a  Roman 
colony  in  HispaniaTarraconensis,  on  the  road 
from  Tarraco  to  Ilerda,  with  silver  mines. 

OSCI  or  OPICI  (-drumX  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabiting  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  Campania  and 
Samniura.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Sabines 
and  Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared  from  his- 
tory at  a  comparatively  early  period.  They 
are  identified  by  many  writers  with  the  Auso- 
nes  or  AurancL  The  Oscan  language  was 
closely  connected  with  the  other  ancient 
Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed:  and  it  continued  to  be 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Campania  long  after 
the  Oscans  had  disappeared  as  a  separate 
people.  A  knowledge  of  it  was  preserved  at 
Rome  by  the  Fabulae  Atellanae,  which  were 
a  species  of  farce  or  comedy  written  in 
Oscan. 

OSIRIS  (-Is  and  Idis),  the  great  Egyptian 
divinity,  and  husband  of  l8ii>,  is  said  to  nave 
heen  originally  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have 
reclaimed  his  subjects  from  a  barbarous  life 
by  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  by  enact- 
ing wise  laws.  He  afterwards  traveled  into 
foreign  lands,  spreading  wherever  he  went 
the  blessings  oi  civilixaiion.  On  his  return 
to  Egypt  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Typhon.  who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and 
threw  tnem  Into  the  Nile.  After  a  long 
search  IsIs  discoTered  the  mangled  remains 
of  her  husband,  and  with  the  assistance  of 


her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon,  and  re- 
covered the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon 
had  usurped.    [Isis.] 

OSROfiNB  (-es),  a  district  in  the  N.  of 
Mesopotamia,  separated  by  the  Chaboras 
from  jfygdonia  on  the  £.,  and  fh>m  the  rest 
of  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  Its  capital  was 
Edkssa. 

OSSA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the 
N.  of  Thessalv.  connected  with  Pelion  on  the 
&B..  and  divided  from  Olympus  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  vale  of  Txmpb.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
legend  of  the  war  of  the  Giants,  respecting 
which  see  Oltmpds. 

OSTtA.  (-ae:  Oseia),  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  harbor  of  Rome, 
fl*om  which  it  was  distant  10  miles  by  land, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  arm  of  the 
river.  It  was  founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  the 
4th  king  of  Rome,  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
became  an  important  and  flourisliing  town. 
The  emperor  Claudius  constructed  a  new  and 
better  harbor  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber, 
which  was  enlarged  ana  improved  by  Trajan. 
This  new  harbor  was  called  simply  Portus 
Homanus  or  PortuB  AttffttttL  and  around  it 
there  sprang  up  a  flonrishmg  town,  also 
called  rortu$.  The  old  town  of  Ostia.  whose 
harbor  had  been  already  partly  filled  up  by 
sand,  now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  only 
coutmned  to  exist  through  its  salt-works  (ta- 
linae)t  which  had  been  established  by  Ancns 
Mariius. 

OSTOiauS  SCAPtLA.    [8oapui.a.I 

OTHO  (-6nis),  L.  ROSClUS  (-1).  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.a  67,  when  he  carried  the  law 
which  gave  to  the  eqnites  a  special  place  at 
the  public  spectacles,  in  fourteen  rows  or 
seats  (m  qwUtuordeeim  aradibua  sive  ordint- 
Mm),  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators,  which 
was  In  the  orchestra.  This  law  was  very 
unpopular;  and  in  Cicero's  consulship  («S) 
there  was  such  a  riot  occasioned  by  the 
obnoxious  measure  that  it  required  all  his 
eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

OTHO  (-5nls),  M.  SALVtUS,  Roman  em- 
peror fl'om  January  15th  to  April  16th,  a.d. 
69,  was  bora  in  39.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Nero  In  his  debaucheries;  but 
when  the  emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife, 
the  beautifhl  but  profligate  Poppaea  Sablna, 
Otho  was  sent  as  governor  to  Lusitania, which 
he  administered  with  credit  during  the  last 
10  years  of  Nero's  life.  Otho  attached  him- 
self to  Galba,  when  he  revolted  ^gainst  Nerou 
in  the  hope  of  being  adopted  by  him,  and 
succeeding  to  the  empire.  But  when  Galba 
adopted  L.  Piso,  on  the  10th  of  January,  69, 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Galba,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  at 
Rome,  who  put  Galba  to  death.  Meantime 
Vitellius  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Cologne  by  the  German  troops  on  the  3d  of 
January.  When  thiis  news  reached  Otho,  he 
marched  Into  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppose  the 
generals  of  Vitellius.  His  army  was  defeated 
in  a  decii»Ive  battle  near  Bedriacum,  where- 
upon he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  Brixtl- 
lum.  In  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

OTHRTADSS  and  OTHRtlDSS  (-a^ 
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(1)  A  patrooymlc  given  to  PanthooB  or  Pan- 
tbOH,  the  Trojan  priest  of  Apollo,  as  the  son 
of  Othry*.— (2)  The  survivor  of  the  800  Spar- 
tan chunipionB  who  fonght  with  the  SCO 
Argives  for  the  possession  of  Th jrea.  Being 
ashamed  to  retnm  to  Sparta  as  the  only  sur- 
vivor, he  slew  himself  on  the  field  of  battle. 

OTHRYS  and  DTHRYS  (-f  58),  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  extending 
from  Mount  Tymphrestns,  or  the  moat  S.-ly 
part  of  Pindns,  to  the  £.  coast  It  shut  in  the 
great  Thessalian  plain  on  the  S. 

OTUS  (-i),and  his  brother,  fiPHlALTfiS, 
are  better  Known  by  their  name  of  the 
AIMdae.    [Aix>xu6.3 

OVIDIUS  NiSO.  P.  (-«nis),  the  Roman 
poet,  was  born  at  Sulmain  the  country  of 
the  Peligni,  on  the  20th  of  March,  b.o.  43.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  equestrian 
family.  He  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader, 
and  studied  rhetoric  under  Arellius  Fuscns 
and  Porciua  Latro.  His  education  was  com- 
pleted at  Athens,  and  he  afterwards  traveled 
with  the  poet  Macer  in  Asia  and  Sicily.  His 
love  for  p<«etry  led  him  to  desert  the  practice 
of  the  law;  but  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Centumxfiri,  or  Judges  who  tried  testamentary, 
and  even  criminal  causes;  and  in  due  time 
he  was  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  Decemviri, 
who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  Centum- 
viri.  He  married  twice  in  early  life  at  the 
desire  of  his  parents,  but  he  sneeaily  divorced 
each  of  hid  wives  in  succession,  and  lived  a 
life  of  liceniious  gallantry.  He  afterwards 
married  a  third  wife,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  sincerely  loved,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Porilla.  After  Hviuff  for  many 
years  at  Rome,  and  enjoying  the  favor  of 
Augustus,  he  was  suddenly  banished  by  the 
emperor  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  Euxine,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  pretext  of 
his  banishment  was  his  licentious  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Love  {Ara  Amatoria),  which  had 


been  published  nearly  10  years  previously; 
but  the  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  unknown. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  ho  had  been 
guilty  01  an  intrigue  with  the  younser  Jnlia» 
the  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  Augustas, 
who  was  banished  in  the  same  jear  with 
Ovid.  Ovid  draws  an  affecting  picture  of  the 
miseries  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his 
place  of  exile.  He  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did 
he  write  several  of  his  Latin  poems  In  his 
exile,  but  he  likewise  acuuired  the  language 
of  the  Getae,  in  which  ne  composed  some 
poems  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  died  at 
Tomi,  In  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  ▲.!>.  18. 
Besides  his  amatory  poems,  the  most  im- 
IKirtant  of  his  extant  works  are  the  MetaTnor- 
phoseSf  consisting  of  such  leeends  or  fables  as 
involved  a  transformation,  from  the  CreaMon 
to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  last  being 
that  emperor's  change  into  a  star:  the  Fasti, 
which  is  a  sort  of  poetical  Roman  calendar ; 
and  the  Tristia,  and  £pi»tles  esc  Ponto,  which 
are  elegies  written  during  his  banishment. 

OXUS  or  OXUS  (-1:  Jihoun  or  Amou), 
a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Sogdiaua  on  the  iC  and 
Bactria  and  Marginna  on  the  S.,  and  falling 
into  the  Caspian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into 
the  S.W.  coruer  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  there 
are  still  distinct  traces  of  a  channel  in  a 
S.W.-ly  direction  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to 
the  Cn'spiun,  by  which  at  least  a  portion,  and 

Srobably  the  whole,  of  the  waters  of  the 
•xns  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian.  The 
Oxns  occupies  an  Important  place  in  history, 
having  been  in  nearly  all  ages  the  extreme 
bonndiiry  between  the  great  monarchies  of 
southwestern  Asia  ana  the  hordes  which 
wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Herodotus 
does  not  mention  the  Oxns  ny  name,  but  it  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  river  which  he  calls 
Araxes. 


P. 


PiCH-fNUS  or  PiCHTNUM  (-i),  a  prom- 
ontory  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Sicily. 

PlCORUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Orodes  I.,  king  of 
Parthia.  His  history  is  given  under  Arsaois 
XIV.— (2)KlngofParthia.  [Absacks  XXIV.] 

PACTOLUS  (-i),  A  email  but  celebrated 
river  of  Lydia,  rising  on  Mount  Tmolns,  and 
flowing  past  Sardis  into  the  Hermus.  The 
golden  sands  of  Pactolns  have  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  were  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  ancient  Lydia.  (See  iUust.  on  p.  282.) 

PACTf  E  (-458),  a  town  In  the  Thracian 
Chersonesu?,  on  the  Propontis,  to  which  Al- 
eibiades  retired  when  he  was  banished  by  the 
Athenians,  u.o.407. 

PiCtrvlUS  (-1),  M.,  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  tragic  i^oets.  was  bom  about  b.o.  220, 
at  Bmndusium,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  Ennius.  After  living  many  years  at  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 

Sainter  as  well  as  a  poet,  he  returned  to 
imndnsium,  where  he  died  in  the  90th  year 


of  his  age,  d.o.  130.  His  tragedies  were 
taken  from  the  great  Greek  writers ;  but  he 
did  not  confine  himself,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  mere  translation,  but  worked  up  his  mate- 
rials with  more  f^edom  and  independent 
Judgment 

PADUS  (-1:  Po\  the  chief  river  of  Italy, 
Identified  by  the  Roman  poets  with  the  fabu- 
lous Eridanus,  from^hich  amber  was  ob- 
tained. This  notion  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  Phoenician  vessels  receiving  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Padus  the  amber  which  had 
been  transported  by  land  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic  The 
Padus  rises  on  Mount  Vesula  {MonU  Vim).  In 
the  Alps,  and  flows  in  an  E.-1V  direction 
through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  it  divides  into  2  parts,  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana  and  Gallia  Trancpadana.  It  receives 
numerous  aflSuents.  which  drain  the  whole 
of  this  vast  plain,  aescendin^  from  the  Alps 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Apennines  on  the  Sw 
These  affluents,  increased  In  the  summer  by 
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the  meltins  of  the  snow  on  the  moantains, 
frequently  Dring  down  each  a  large  body  of 
water  as  to  canse  the  Padna  to  overflow  its 
banks.  The  whole  conrse  of  the  river,  iu- 
clnding  its  windings,  is  about  450  miles. 
About  20  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  divides 
itself  into  8  main  branches,  and  falls  Into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  by  several  mouths,  between 
Ravenna  and  Altinnro. 

PAEAN  (-auls),  that  is,  *'  the  healing,"  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  physician  of  the 
Olympian  god?.  Subsequently  the  name  was 
nsed  In  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverer 
tram  any  evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  a[>- 
plied  to  Apolla  From  Apollo  himself  the 
name  was  transferred  to  the  song  dedicated 
to  him,  and  to  the  warlike  song  sung  before 
or  during  a  battle. 

PAEONES  (-um),  a  powerful  Thracian  peo- 
ple, who  in  historical  times  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  front- 
iers of  Illyria  to  some  little  distance  E.  of 
the  river  Strymou.  Their  country  was  called 
Pakokia. 

PAESTlNUS  SINUS.    CPaimtum.] 

PAESTUM  (-i),  called  P0SID5NIA  (-ae) 
by  the  Greeks,  was  a  city  in  Lucania,  situated 
4  or  5  miles  S.  of  the  Silarus,  and  near  the 
bay,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town 
(Paestanns  Siuus :  G.  of  Salerno),  It  was  col- 
onized by  the  Sybarites  about  b.o.  624,  and 
soon  became  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city. 
Under  the  Romans  it  gradually  sank  in  im- 
portance, and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  is 
only  mentioned  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
roses  grovm  in  its  neiijhborhood.  The  ruins 
of  two  Doric  temples  at  Paestum  are  feme  of 
the  most  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity. 

PAETUS  (-i),  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman 


gentes,  signified  a  person  who  had  a  slight 
cast  in  the  eye. 

PAETUS,  AELIUS,  the  name  of  2  brothers, 
Pnblius,  consul  n.o.  201,  and  Sextns,  consul 
B.C.  198 ;  both  of  them,  and  especially  the  lat* 
ter,  jurists  of  eminence. 

PAETUS  THRASfiA.    [Thkaska.! 

PXgISAE  (-arum)  or  PXgAS  A  (-ae),  atown 
of  Ttiessaly,  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and 
on  the  bay  called  after  it  Sinus  Paoabakcb  or 
Pagasiocs.  It  was  the  port  of  lolcos,  and 
afterwards  of  Pherae,  and  is  celebrated  In 
m^^thology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
ship  Argo.  Hence  the  adjective  Pagaaaetu  is 
applied  to  Jason,  and  is  also  used  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  Thessalinn.  Apollo  la  called 
Pagasaens  from  having  a  temple  at  the  place. 

PALAEMON  (-dnis),  son  of  Athamas  and 
Ino,  originallv  called  Melicertes,  became  a 
marine  god  when  his  mother  leaped  with  him 
Into  the  sea.  [Atuamas.]  The  Romans  iden- 
tified Palnemon  with  their  own  god  Portnuus 
or  Poriumnus.    [Pobtumds.] 

PALAEOpOLIS.    [NsAPOLia] 

PlLAESTE  (-C's),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  and  a  little  S.  of  the  AcrocerauDlan 
mountains,  where  Caesar  landed  when  he 
crossed  over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Pompey. 

PALAESTINA  (-aeX  the  Greek  and  Roman 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  nsed  to 
denote  the  country  of  the  Phillstiues,  and 
which  was  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
The  Romans  called  It  Jupaka,  extending  to 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  Its  S.  parL  It 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
a  part  of  Syria.  It  was  bounded  by  the  Med- 
iterranean on  the  W.,  by  the  mountains  of 
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LebADon  on  the  N.,  br  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes  on  the  £.,  and  07  the  dei^erts  which 
separated  it  from  B^ypt  on  the  8.  The  Ro- 
mans did  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
country  till  0.0. 68,  when  Poropey  took  Jeru- 
salem. From  this  time  the  country  was  real- 
ly snbject  to  the  Roman?.  At  the  death  of 
Uerod  his  kingdom  was  divided  between  his 
lions  as  tetrarchs;  bat  the  different  parts  of 
Palestine  were  eveninally  annexed  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria,  and  were  governed 
by  a  procurator. 

PXLXMSDES  (-is),  son  of  Nauplius  and 
Clvmene,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  who 
sailed  against  Troy.  When  Ulysseb  feigned 
madness  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to 
sail  with  the  other  ctDefis,  Palamedes  detected 
his  stratagem  by  placing  his  infant  sou  be- 
fore him  while  he  was  plowing.  [Ultssks.] 
In  order  to  revenge  himself,  Ulysses  bribed  a 
servant  of  Palamedes  to  conceal  under  his 
master's  bed  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of 
Priam.  He  then  accnsed  Palamedes  of  treach- 
ery ;  upon  searching  his  tent  they  found  the 
fatal  letter,  and  thereupon  Palamedes  was 
stoned  to  death  bv  the  Greeks.  Later  writers 
describe  Palameaes  as  a  sage,  and  attribute 
to  him  the  invention  of  light-houses,  meas- 
ures, scales,  the  discus,  dice,  etc  Ue  is  far- 
ther sold  to  have  added  the  letters  0,  (,  Xi  0* 
to  the  original  alphabet  of  Cadmus. 

PALITINUS  MONa    [Roma.] 

PiLiTlUM.    [RoicA.] 

PALBS  (-Is),  a  Roman  divinity  of  (locks 
and  shepherds,  whose  festival,  the  Palilia, 
was  celebrated  on  the  21  st  of  April,  the  day 
on  which  Rome  was  founded. 

PlLTCI  <-5mm)  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin 
sons  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  the  nymph  Thalia. 
Their  mother,  firom  fear  of  Hera  (Juno),  pray- 
ed to  be  swallowed  np  bv  the  earth;  her 
prayer  was  granted ;  but  in  dae  time  twin 
Dovs  issued  from  the  earth,  who  were  wor- 
Bhiped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Aetna, 
near  Pal  ice. 

PiLlNtTRUM  (-1:  C.  Pcdinuro),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Pallnums,  pilot  of  the 
ship  of  Aeneas,  who  fell  Into  the  sea,  and  was 
murdered  on  the  coast  by  the  natives. 

PALLXDIUM  (-1),  properly  any  image  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  specially  ap- 
plied to  an  andent  image  of  this  goddess  at 
Trov,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  snfety 
of  the  town  depended.  It  was  stolen  by  Ulys- 
ses and  Diomedes,  and  was  carried  by  the  lat- 
ter to  Greece.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Troy  contained  two  Palladia,  one  of  which 
was  carried  off  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes, 
while  the  other  was  conveyed  by  Aeneas  to 
Italy.  Others  relate  that  the  Palladium  taken 
by  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation,  while 
that  which  Aeneas  brought  to  Italy  was  the 
genuine  image.  But  this  twofold  Palladium 
was  probably  a  more  invention  to  account  for 
its  existence  at  Itome. 

PALLANTIA  (-ae).  the  chief  town  of  the 
Taccael,  in  the  K.  of  Hispanla  Tarraconensis, 
and  on  a  trlbntary  of  the  Durins. 

PALLA19TIAS  (-ftdis)  and  PALLANTIS 


(-Idls),  patronymics  given  to  Aurora,  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

PALLANllUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  Ar- 
cadia, near  Tegea.  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Pallas,  son  of  Lycaon.  Evander  is  said  to 
have  come  from  this  place,  and  to  have  call- 
ed the  town  which  he  founded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  Pallantium  (afterwards  Pdlan- 
nitm  and  Pdldnuni)^  after  the  Arcadian  town. 
Hence  Evander  is  called  PaUantius  heroa, 

PALLAS  (-Adis),  a  samame  of  AthOna. 
[Atukna.] 

PALLAS  (-antis).  (1)  One  of  the  giants.— 
(2)  The  father  of  Athuua,  according  to  some 
traditions.  — (3)  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  grand- 
father of  Evander.  [Pallantium.]— (1)  Son 
of  Evander,  and  an  ally  of  Aeneas.- (6)  Son 
of  the  Athenian  king  Paudlon,  from  whom 
the  celebrated  family  of  the  Pallantldae  at 
Athens  traced  their  origin.- (6)  A  favorite 
freedman  of  the  emperor  Clandins,  who  ac- 

3 Hired  enormous  wealth.  Hence  the  Hue  in 
uvenal,  e*jo  po99ideo  plus  PallanU  et  Licinio. 
PALLENfi  (-^b),  the  most  westerlv  of  the  8 

Seninsulas  running  out  firom  Chalcidice  iu 
lacedouia. 

PALMYRA  (-ae :  Tadmor),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Syria,  standing  In  an  oasis  of  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  which  from  Its  position  was  a 
halting-place  Tor  the  caravans  between  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon  bn i It  a  city, 
which  was  called  In  Hebrew  Tadmor,  that  fo, 
the  city  0/ pcUm^treea ;  and  of  this  name  the 
Greek  Palmyra  is  a  translation.  Under  Ha- 
drian and  the  Antonines  it  was  highly  favor- 
ed, and  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  The 
history  of  Its  temporary  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital,  in  the  8d  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  related  under  OnxNATnus  and  Zkmobia. 
Its  splendid  ruins,  which  form  a  most  r triking 
object  In  the  midst  of  the  desert,  are  of  the 
Roman  period. 

PAMPHTLIA  (-ae),  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  In  a  sort 
of  arch  along  the  Sinus  Pamphyllns  {O.  of 
^dolia),  between  Lycia  on  the  w.  and  Cillcia 
on  the  E.,  and  on  the  N.  bordering  on  PIsidia. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  races, 
whence  their  name  Pamphylt  (na/ti^vXoi),  of 
all  races.  There  were  Greek  settlements  in 
the  land,  the  foundation  of  which  was  asr 
cribed  to  Mopbus,  from  whom  the  country 
was  in  early  times  called  Mopsopia.  It  was 
sncccsslvely  a  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian, Greco -Syrian,  and  Pergamene  king- 
doms, and  passed  by  the  will  of  Attains  111. 
to  the  Romans  (n.o.  180).  under  whom  It  was 
made  a  province :  but  tfiis  province  of  Pam- 
phylia  included  also  Pltfidia  and  Isauria,  and 
afterwards  a  part  of  Lycia.  Under  Constan- 
tine  PIsidia  was  r^aln  separated  from  Pani- 
phylla. 

PiN  CPan5«),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and 
shepherds  among  the  Greeks,  usuallv  called  a 
son  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  god,  and  Arcadia  was  always  the 
principal  seat  of  his  worshii>.  From  this 
country  his  name  and  worship  afterwards 
spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece ;  but  at 
Athens  his  worship  was  not  introduced  till 
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the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  He  is 
described  as  wandering  among  the  monntains 
and  valleys  of  Arcadia,  either  amnsiug  him- 
self with  'the  chnse,  or  loading  the  dances  of 
the  nymphs.  He  loved  music,  and  invented 
the  syrinx  or  shepherd's  Ante.  Pan,  like  oth- 
er gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was  dreaded  by 
travelers,  to  whom  he  sometimes  appeared, 
and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden  awe  or 
terror.  Hence  sudden  fright,  without  any 
visible  cause,  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was 
called  a  Panic  fear.  The  Romans  Identilled 
their  god  Faunus  with  Pan.  [Fauncb.]  In 
works  of  art  Pan  is  represented  as  a  sensual 
being,  with  horns,  puck-nose,  nud  goat's  feet, 
sometimes  In  the  act  of  dancing,  and  some- 
times playing  on  the  syrinx. 


P«o  with  a  Syrloz. 

PXNAETIUS  (-i),  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and 
A  celebrated  Stoic  philosoi)her,  lived  some 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
iViend  of  Laelius  and  of  Scipio  Africauus  the 
younger.  He  succeeded  Aniipater  as  bead 
of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all 
events  before  u.c.  111.  The  principal  work 
of  Panaetius  was  his  treatl^  on  the  theory  of 
moral  obligation,  ft-om  which  Cicero  took  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  De  OJleiis, 

PANDARfiOS,  son  of  Merops  of  Miletus, 
whose  daughters  are  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  Harpies. 

PANDiRUS  (-1).  (1)  A  Lycian,  distin- 
guished in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer.— 
(2)  Son  of  Alcanor,and  twin  brother  of  Biiias, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  slain  by 
Turn  us. 

PANDlTXRIA  (-ne:  Vendvtew),  a  small 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  which  Ju- 
lia, the  dauffhter  of  Augustus,  was  banished. 

PANDION  (-finis).  (1)  King  of  Athens, 
son  of  Erichthoniuf*,  and  father  of  Procne 
and  Philomela.  The  traffic  history  of  his 
daughters  is  given  under  Teukds.— (2)  King 
of  Athens,  sou  of  Cecrops,  was  expelled  from 
Athens  by  the  Mellon  idne,  and  fled  to  Me- 
gara,  of  which  he  became  king. 

PANDORA  (-ae),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had 
stolen  the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  (Jupiter) 


in  revenge  caused  Hephaestos  to  make  a 
woman  out  of  earth,  who  by  her  charms  and 
beauty  should  bring  misery  upon  the  bunuin 
race.  Aphrodltd  (Venus)  adorned  ber  with 
beauty:  Hermes  (Mercury)  bestowed  npoii 
her  boldness  and  cunning ;  and  the  gods  call- 
ed her  Pandora,  or  AU-<ji/tedy  as  each  of  the 
gods  had  given  her  some  power  by  which  she 
was  to  work  the  ruin  of  man.  Hermes  took 
her  to  Bpimethens.  who  made  her  his  wife, 
forgetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Prome- 
theus not  to  receive  any  gifts  from  the  gods. 
Pandora  brought  with  her  ft>om  heaven  a  box 
containing  every  human  ill,  upon  opening 
which  they  all  escaped  and  spread  over  the 
earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a  still  later 
period  the  box  is  said  to  have  contained  aU 
the  blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would  have 
been  preserved  for  the  human  race  had  not 
Pandora  opened  the  vessel,  so  that  the  wing- 
ed blessings  escaped. 

PANDOSiA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  Eplms  in 
the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  river  Acheron. 
— (2)  A  town  in  Bruttinm,  near  the  firontiers 
of  Lucania,  situated  on  the  river  Acheron.  . 
It  was  here  that  Alexander  of  Epirua  fell,  ii.a 
386,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle. 

PANDROSOS  (-i),  te.  "the  all-bedewinc," 
or  "  refreshing,"  was  a  daughter  of  Cecropa 
and  a  sister  ofHerse  and  Aglaaros. 

PANGAEUS  (-1)  or  PANGAEA  '(-onim),  a 
range  of  monntains  in  Macedonia,  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  and  in  the  ne(gh> 
borhood  of  Philipnl,  with  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  with  splendid  roses. 

PANIOnIUM  (-i),  a  spot  on  the  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  MycAld.  with  a  temple  to  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  which  was  the  plac^  of 
meeting  for  the  cities  of  Ionia. 

PANNOnIA  (-ae),  a  Roman  province  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Alns,  separated 
on  the  W.  flpom  Noricnm  by  the  Mons  Cetius, 
and  from  Upper  Italy  by  the  Alpea  Juliae,  on 
the  S.  from  Illyria  oy  the  Savns,  on  the  E. 
from  Dacia  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  N. 
from  Germany  by  the  same  riven— The  Pan- 
nonians  (Pannonii)  were  probably  of  Illyrian 
origin.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (about  n.o.  83).  In  a.i>. 
7  the  Pannonlans  Joined  the  Dalmatians  and 
the  other  Hlyrlan  tribes  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  but  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  after 
a  struggle  which  lasted  8  years  (a.d.  7-9). 
Pannohiu  was  originally  only  one  province, 
but  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, called  PoMictUa  Superior  and  Ammonia 
Inferior. 

PANOMPH  AEUS  (-!),  /.  e.  the  author  of  all 
signs  and  omeu:<,  a  surname  of  Zens  (Jupi« 
ter). 

PXNOPE  (-CS)  or  PXnOPAEA  (-ae),  a 
nymph  of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

PANOPEUS  (-^5s  or  lO.  .(1)  Son  of  Phocus, 
accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Taphians  or  Tcleboans,  and  was 
one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters.- (2)  Or  Pind- 
pe  (-es),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocls  on  the 
Cepnissos,  and  near  the  fh>ntiera  of  Boeotia. 
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PANOPTES.    [Aboto.] 

PANORMUS  <-i:  Palermo),  nn  important 
town  on  the  N.coaet  of  Sicily,  fonndea  by  the 
Phoeniciaoe,  and  which  at  n  later  time  re- 
ceived its  Greek  name  from  its  excellent  har- 
bor. From  the  Phoenicians  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  taken 
by  iho  Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  n.a  2M. 

PANS  A  (-ae),  C.  VIBlUS,  consul  with  Hir- 
tias,  II.C.  43.    [UiBTius.] 

PANTXgUS  or  PANTXGIES  (-ae),  a  small 
river  on  the  £.  coast  of  Slcilv,  flowing;  into 
the  sea  between  Megara  and  Syracnse. 

PANTHBUM  (4),  a  celebrated  tempte  at 
Rome  In  the  Campus  Hartitis,  which  is  still 
extant  and  used  as  a  Christian  church,  re- 
aemblea  in  itj*  general  form  the  Colosseum  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  London.  It  was  built  by 
M.  Agrippa,  d.o.27,  and  was  dedicated  to  Mars 
and  Venus. 

PANTHOUS,  contr.  PANTHtTS  (roc.  Pan- 
thU).  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Troy,  and  father  of 
Euphorons,  who  is  therefore  called  Panthffi' 
dia.  Pythagoras  is  also  called  PanthffldiM.  be- 
cause he  maintained  that  his  soul  had  in  a 
previous  state  animated  the  body  of  Euphor- 
bus.  Ue  is  called  by  Virgil  Othriddis.  or  son 
ofOthryaa. 

PANTICXPABUM,  a  town  In  the  Tanric 
Chersonesos,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  Cim- 
merian Boepoms,  was  founded  by  the  Mile- 
sians about  iko.  541,  and  became  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Bosporus. 

PXNTASIS,  a  native  of  Halicamaseus,  and 
a  relation— probably  an  uncle— of  the  histo- 
rian Herodotus,  flourished  about  it.a  480,  and 
was  celebrated  as  an  epic  poet. 

PAPHLXGONJA  (-aeX  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Bithynia  on  the  W.,  by 
Poutns  on  the  E.,  by  Phrygia  and  aflerwards 
by  Galatia  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  Euxiue  on 
the  N.  In  the  Trojan  war  the  Paphlagonians 
are  said  to  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Tn>jans,  from  the  land  of  the  II eneti,  under 
the  command  of  Pylaemenes.  The  Paphla- 
gonians were  subdued  by  Croesui*,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Under  the  Romans,Paphlagonia  formed  part 
of  the  province  of  Galatia,  but  it  was  made  a 
separate  province  by  Constantine. 

PiPHUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Pygmalion,  and 
founder  of  the  city  of  the  same  name.— <2) 
The  name  of  2  towns  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cy- 
pruM,  called  "  Old  Paphos  "  (naXatira^of)  and 
*'New  Paphos,^  the  former  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Zephyrinm,  10  stadia  ft-om  the  coast ; 
the  latter  more  inland,  60  stadia  from  the  for- 
mer. Old  Pnphos  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
wor!<hip  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  is  said 
to  have  landed  at  this  place  after  her  birth 
among  the  waves,  and  wno  is  hence  ft-eqnent- 
ly  called  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia).  Here 
she  had  a  celebrated  temple,  the  hign-priest 
of  which  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  super- 
intendence over  the  whole  island 

PiPlNIiNUS  (-1),  AEMILIUS,  a  celebra- 
ted Roman  Jurist,  was  praefectus  praetorio 
under  the  emperor  Septimlns  Sevems,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  ▲.!>.  212. 


PApINIUS  STlTlCS.    [Statics.] 

PA  PI  Ui  US  CAliBO.    [CAttiio.] 

PAPIRlUS  CURSOIL    LCuBsoB.] 

PARAETACENE  (-€s),  a  mountainous  re- 
gion on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persis. 

PARAETONIUM  (-1)  or  AMMOnIA  (-ne), 
an  important  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
belonged  pollticnily  to  Egypt:  hence  this  city 
on  the  W.  and  PeUislnm  on  the  E.  are  called 
"cornua  Aegypli.**  The  adjective  PaKH'to- 
niits  is  used  by  the  poets  in  the  general  sense 
of  Egyptian. 

PARCAE.    [Moibab.] 

PARIS  (-idis).  (1)  Also  called  ALEXAN- 
DER (-dri),  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba.  Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed 
that  she  had  brought  forth  a  fire-brand,  the 
flames  of  which  spread  over  the  whole  city. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  he 
was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  bnt  was  brought 
up  by  a  Fhephcrd,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Paris.    When  he  had  grown  up,  he  distiu- 


P»rb.    (Acgbia  M«rbi«a.) 

gnlshed  himself  as  a  valiant  defender  of  the 
flocks  and  shepherds,  and  wns  hence  called 
Alexander,  or  the  defender  of  men.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and 
was  received  by  Priam  as  his  son.  He  mar- 
ried Oen6n(».  the  danchter  of  the  river  god 
Cebren,  but  he  soon  deserted  her  for  HeTeii. 
The  tale  runs  that  when  Pelens  and  Thetis 
solemnized  their  nuptials,  all  the  gods  were 
invited  to  the  marriage  with  the  exception  of 
Eris  (Discordia),  or  Strife.  Enraged  at  her 
exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a  golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription  **to 
the  fturejst.*"  Tlierenpon  Hera  (Juno),  Aph- 
rodlto  (Venus),  and  AihCna  (Minerva),  each 
claimed  the  a])p1e  for  herselt  Zens  (Jnpiter) 
ordered  Hermes  (Mercury)  to  Uke  the  god- 
desses to  Mount  Ida,  ana  to  intrust  the  de- 
cision of  the  dispute  to  the  shepherd  Paris. 
The  goddesses  accordingly  appeared  before 
him.  Hera  promised  him  the  sovereicnty  of 
Asia.  Athena  renown  in  war,  and  Annrodite 
the  fairest  of  women  for  his  wife.  Paris  dc> 
cided  in  favor  of  Aphrodite,  and  gave  her  the 
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golden  Apple.  This  jadsfment  called  forth  in 
Uera  and  Athena  fierce  hatred  a;;ain8t  Troj. 
Under  the  protection  of  Aphrodite,  Paris  now 
sailed  to  Greece,  and  was  hospitably  received 
in  the  palace  of  Henelans  at  Sparta.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen,  the  wife 
of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beantifal 
woman  in  the  world.  Hence  arose  the  lYo- 
Jan  war.  Before  her  marriage  with  Menelans 
she  had  been  wooed  bv  the  noblest  chiefs  of 
nil  parts  of  Greece.  Her  former  suitors  now 
resolved  to  revenge  her  abdnction,  and  sailed 
against  Troy.  [AoaSemnom.1  Taris  fought 
\vlth  Menelans  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
was  defeated,  but  was  carried  off  by  Aphro- 
dite. He  is  said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either 
by  one  of  his  arrows  or  by  treachery.  [Aouil- 
I.B8.]  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  Paris  was 
wounded  by  Philocletes  with  one  of  the  ar- 
rows of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to  his 
long -abandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  as  she 
refhsed  to  heal  the  wound,  Paris  died.  Oeno- 
ne quickly  repented,  and  put  an  end  to  ber 
own  life.  Paris  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  beautiful  youth,  without  a  beard,  and 
with  a  Phrygian  cap.— (2)  The  name  or  two 
celebrated  pantomimes,  of  whom  the  elder 
lived  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and 
the  yonnger  in  that  of  Domitian. 
PAUI'^II.  [Lutetia!  PxRisioaim.] 
PArIUM  (-i>,  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  Pro- 
ponils,  founded  by  a  colony  ftom  Miletus  and 
Paros. 

PARMA  (-ac:  Parma)^  a  town  In  Gallia 
CIspndaua,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  Placentia  and  Mutiua,  origi- 
nally a  town  of  the  Boii,  but  made  a  Roman 
colony  ii.a  183.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wooL 

PARMfiNlDES  (-is),  a  distinguished  Greek 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  in  Italjr  and 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatlc  school  of  philoso- 
])hy.  In  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Zeno.  He 
was  bom  about  d.o.  513,  and  vii>lted  Athens 
in  448,  when  he  was  65  years  of  age. 

PARMfiNlON  (-^nis),  a  distinguished  Mace- 
donian general  in  the  service  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great  In  Alexander's  inva- 
sion of  A8ia,Parmenion  was  regarded  as  sec- 
ond in  command,  and  is  continually  spoken 
of  as  the  most  attached  of  the  king's  friends. 
But  when  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (u.o.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  a  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt,  when  put  to  the 
torture,  but  involved  his  father  also  in  the 
plot.  Whether  the  king  really  believed  in 
the  guilt  of  Parmenion.  or  deemed  his  life  a 
necessary  sacrifice  to  policy  after  the  execution 
of  hid  son,  he  caused  his  aged  friend  to  be  as- 
sassinated in  Media  before  he  could  receive 
the  tidings  of  his  son's  death. 

PARNASSUS  (-i),  a  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending S.E.  through  Doris  and  Phocis,  and 
terminating  at  the  Corinthian  gulf  between 
Clrrha  and  Anticyra.  Bnt  the  name  was  more 
usually  restricted  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi.  Its  2  highest 
snramits  were  called  Tith6r5a  and  LycOrea; 
hence  Parnassus  is  frequently  described  by 
the  poets  as  double-headed.     The  sides  of 


Parnassus  were  well  wooded ;  at  its  foot  grew 
myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive  trees,  and  higher  up 
firs ;  and  its  summit  was  covered  wiui  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tained numerous  caves,  glens,  and  romantic 
ravines.  It  is  celebratea  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  in- 
spiring source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mount 
Lycorea  was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  whicli 
the  Muses  are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian 
nymphs.  Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far- 
famed  Castalian  spring,  which  issued  from 
between  2  cliffs,  called  Saxtplia  and  Hmmplia, 
These  cliffs  are  frequently  called  by  the  jioets 
the  summits  of  Parnassus,  though  they  are 
in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the  base  Qf  the 
mountam.  The  mountain  also  was  sacred  to 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  on  one  of  lis  summits 
the  Tbyades  held  their  Bacchic  revels.  Be- 
tween Parnassus  proper  and  Mount  Cirphis 
was  the  valley  of  the  Piistus,  through  wnich 
the  sacred  road  ran  firom  Delphi  to  Daulis  and 
8tiris ;  and  at  the  poiht  where  the  road 
branched  off  to  these  2  maces  (called  ox"^) 
Oedipus  slew  his  father  Laius. 

PARNBS  (-ethis),  a  mountain  in  the  N.E. 
of  Attica,  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron,  and  formed  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Boeotia  and  Attica.  It  was  well  wood- 
ed, abounded  in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
produced'excellent  wine. 

PiROPAMlSUS  (-i),  the  part  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  in  Central  Asia  lying  be- 
tween the  Sariphi  mountains  (J/.  q/Kohtstan) 
on  the  W.  and  Mount  Imaus  {Uimalajfa)  on 
the  B.,  or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river 
Margus  on  the  W.  to  the  point  where  the  In- 
dus breaks  through  the  chain  on  the  B.  The 
Greeks  sometimes  called  them  the  Indian 
Cancnsns,  a  name  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times  In  the  native  form  ot Hindoo- Kootk, 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Paromlsadae  or 
ParopamlsiL 

PAROS  (-i),  an  Island  In  the  Aegaean  sea- 
one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclades,  was  sitnatea 
8.  of  Delos  and  W.  of  Naxo?,  being  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  channel  5  or  6  miles  wide. 
It  is  about  86  miles  in  circumference.  It  was 
inhabited  by  lonians,  and  became  so  prospor- 
ons,  even  at  an  early  period,  as  to  send  out 
colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Parinm  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  generals  of  Darius,  Paroa  submitted  to 
the  Persians;  and  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon Miltiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  isl- 
and, but  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  received  a 
wound  ofwhich  he  died.  [Miltiades]  After 
the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  Paros  came  under  the 
supremacy  of  Athens,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  Cyclndes.  The  most  celebrated 
production  of  Paros  was  its  marble,  which 
was  extensively  used  by  the  ancient  sculptors. 
It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  a  mountain 
called  MarpesM.  Paros  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  Archllochus.— In  Paros  was  dis- 
covered the  celebrated  inscription  called  the 
Parian  Chronicle,  which  is  now  preserved  at 
Oxford.  In  Its  perfect  state  it  contained  a 
chronological  account  of  the  principal  events 
in  Greek  history  from  Cecrops,  b.c  1582,  to 
the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  B.a  864. 
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PARRHlSiA  (-ae),  n  diotrlct  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia.  The  adjective  Parrhaaitts  is  fre- 
qaently  used  by  the  poets  as  eqaivalent  to 
Arcadian. 

PARRHASIUS  (-i),  one  of  the  moet  cele- 
brated Qreelc  painters,  was  a  native  of  Ephe- 
ras,  bat  practiced  his  art  chiefly  at  Athens. 
Ue  flonrished  about  is.a  400.  Rc0pectin<;  the 
story  of  his  contest  vrith  Zeaxis,  see  Zkuxis. 

PARTHENI.    [Partuini.] 

PARTHfiNlUM  (-i).  (1)  A  town  in  Mysia, 
S.  of  Pergamura.— (2)  A  promontory  In  tlie 
Chersonesas  Tuarica.  on  which  stood  a  temple 
of  the  Tanric  Artemis  (Diana),  from  whom  it 
derived  its  name.  It  was  in  this  temple  that 
bnman  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess. 

PARTHfiNlUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Nicaea.  a  cele- 
brated grammarian,  who  taught  Virgil  Greek. 
—(2)  A  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis 
and  Arcadia.  It  was  on  this  mountain  that 
Teleuhui>,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Ange.  was 
snclcled  by  a  hind ;  and  here  also  the  god  Pan 
appeared  to  Phldippides,  the  Athenian  couri- 
er, shortly  before  theUittle  of  Marathon.— (3) 
The  chief  river  of  Paphlngonia,  flowing  into 
the  £axine,  and  formiii<^  lu  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  the  bonud&ry  between  Bilhynia 
and  Paphlagonia. 

PARTHfiNON (-6nls:  le.the virgin's cAam- 
ber%  the  nsunl  name  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
(Minerva)  Parthenos  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  It  wns  erected  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  was  dedicated  n.a  488. 
Its  architects  were  Ictinns  and  Callicratcs, 
bnt  all  the  works  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Phidias.  It  was  built  entirely  of  Pen- 
telic  marble ;  it-s  dimensions  were  227  English 
feet  long,  lUl  brond,  and  65  high ;  it  was  50 
feet  longer  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it. 
Its  arcbltectnre  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
of  the  pnrest  kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblon*^ 
central  building  (rhe  fleUa)^  surrounded  on  all 
sides  bv  a  peristyle  of  pillars.  The  celhi  was 
divided  iuto  2  chambers  of  unequal  size,  the 
prodomtia  or  pronaoa  and  the  opinthodomut  or 


poatieum:  the  former,  which  was  the  larger, 
containea  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was 
the  true  sanctuary,  the  latter  being  probably 
used  as  a  treasury  and  vestry.  It  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  colors  and  gilding, 
and  with  sculpture;^  which  are  regarded  as 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.  (1.)  The 
tympana  of  tlie  jyediments  were  filled  with 
groups  of  detached  colossal  statues,  tho^e  of 
the  E.  or  principal  front  repre.«eutiug  the 
birth  of  Athena,  and  those  of  tne  W.  front  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  theJVte^d 
of  the  entablature^  the  vietopea  were  filled  with 
sculptures  in  high  relief,  representing  subjects 
from  the  Attic  mythology,  among  which  the 
battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Cenunrs 
forms  the  subject  of  the  16  metopes  from  the 
S.  side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(3.)  Alon^  the  top  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
eellOj  under  the  ceiling  of  the  poristvle,  ran  a 
frieze  sculptured  with  a  represeutatlon  of  the 
Panathenaic  procession,  in  very  low  relief. 
A  large  numSer  of  the  slabs  of  this  fVieze 
were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with 
the  15  metopes  Just  mentioned,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  other  fragments,  including 
some  of  the  most  important,  though  mutilate^ 
statues  from  the  pediments ;  and  the  whole 
collection  was  purchased  bv  the  nation  in 
1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  worst  of  the  injuries  which  the  Parihenon 
has  sufl'ered  f^om  war  and  pillage  was  inflicted 
in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in 
1687,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much 
of  both  the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still, 
however,  in  sufiicient  preservation  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  construction  of  all  its  prin- 
cipal parts. 

PARTHfiNOPAEUS  (-i),  son  of  Bf eleager 
and  Atalanta,  and  one  of  the  T  heroes  who 
marched  against  Thebes.    [Aosastus.] 

PARTHfiNOPE.    I^KATOLis.] 
PARTUIA,  PARTHtAEA  (ae),  PARTfll- 
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SNE  (-^s:  KhoroMan)^  a  conntry  of  Asia,  to 
tlie  S.K  of  the  Caspian,  urigiuuljv  bonnded 
ou  tlie  N.  by  Uyrcuiiia,  ou  the  E.  by  Aria, 
on  the  8.  by  Carniania,  and  ou  the  W.  by 
Media.  The  Pnrihiauu  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  and  wore  eepecinlly  celebrated  as 
nor>e-archer8.  Their  tactics  became  so  cele- 
brated as  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  Their  mail- 
clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud  round  the 
botttile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower  of  darts, 
and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict  bra  rapid 
flight,  durin>;  which  they  still  shot  their  arrows 
baclcwarda  upon  the  enemy.  The  Parthiaus 
were  subject  successively  to  the  Persians  and 
to  the  Greek  klnzs  of  Syria;  but  abont  ».a 
SSO  they  revolted  from  the  Selencidae,  under 
a  chieftain  named  Arsaces,  who  founded  an 
independent  monarchy.  Their  empire  ex- 
tended over  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus,  and  (h)m  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxna.  The  his- 
tory of  their  empire  till  its  overthrow  by  the 
Persians  in  a.d.  226  is  civen  under  Absaoks. 
The  Latin  poeu  of  the  An«;ustan  aii^e  use  the 
names  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 

PATHINI  or  PARTHENI  (-6rum},  an 
Illyrian  people  in  the  neighborhood  or  Dyr- 
rhachinm. 

PARTADRES.  a  mountain  chain  of  Asia, 
connecting  the  Taunis  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  was  considered  as  the  boundary 
between  Cappadocia  and  Armeniiu 

PARY8XTIS  (-Wis),  dan{;hterof  Artnxerxes 
I.  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  and  wife  of 
her  own  brother  Darius  Ochns,  and  mother  of 
Artnxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cvrus.     She  6U|>- 

Eorted  the  latter  in  bis  rebellion  against  his 
rotbcr  Artaxerxea,  u.c.  401.  [Cyrus.]  She 
afterwards  poisoned  Statira.  the  wife  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  induced  the  king  to  put  Tissa- 

()horncs  to  death,  whom  she  hated  as  having 
)eea  the  flrst  to  discover  the  designs  of  Cyrus 
to  his  brother. 

PXSARQADA  (-ae)  or  -AB  (-amm),  the 
older  of  the  2  cnjpiials  of  Pcrsis  (the  other 
and  later  being  Pcrsepolis),  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Qreni  on  the  spot 
where  he  gained  his  great  victory  over  As- 
tyoges.  The  tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  here  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  The  exact 
site  is  doubtful.  Most  modern  geographers 
identify  it  with  Mnrghah^  N.E.  of  Persepolis, 
wheie  there  are  the  remains  of  a  great  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

PXSlPHiE  (-CS),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Snn)  and  Perseis.  wife  of  Minos,  and  mother 
of  Androgeos.  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  PiU(phdi\a  by  Ovid.  Pasi- 
phaS  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Minotanrus, 
respecting  whom  see  p.  257. 

PlSlTHEA  (-ae),  or  PiSlTHEE  (-es),  one 
of  the  Charite;*,  or  (iraces,  also  called  Aglaia. 

PA8ITIGRIS  Mdis),  a  river  rising  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Persis,  and  flowing 
through  Susiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian 
guir,  after  receiving  the  Eulaeus  on  its  W. 
side.  Some  geographers  make  the  Pasitigris 
a  tributary  of  the  Tigris. 

PASSXrON  (-Onis),  a  town  of  Epims  in 


Molossia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mo- 
lossian  kings. 
PXtXLA,  PiTiLENE,     [Pattaij^  Pat- 

TAI.KNE.1 

PlTiRA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Lvcia,  situated  ou  the  coast  a  few  miles  B. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Xauthus.  It  was  early 
colonized  by  Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aptillo,  who 
had  here  a  very  celebrated  orade.  which  ut- 
tered responses  in  the  winter  only.  Bence( 
Apollo  is  called  by  Horace  "Delius  ct  Pata-'> 
reuH  Ap<»llo." 

PiTiVlUM  (-i:  Awfim),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  ou  the  Medoa- 
cns  Minor,  and  on  the  road  from  Mntinm  to 
Altinum,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  tb« 
Trojan  Antenor.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  m(wt  important  city  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
by  its  commerce  and  manufactures  (of  which 
its  woolen  stuffs  were  the  most  celebrated)  it 
attained  great  opulence.  It  is  celebrated  aa 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy. 

PATERCtJLUS  (-i).C.  VELLEIUS,  a  Roman 
historian,  served  under  Tiberius  in  his  cam- 
paigns in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Augnstna, 
ana  lived  at  least  as  late  as  a.p.  80,  as  he 
dedicated  his  history  to  M.  Vinidus.  who  was 
consul  in  that  year.  This  work  is  a  brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history,  commencing 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  ending 
with  A.i>.  30. 

PATMOS  (-1),  one  of  the  islands  called 
Sporades,  in  ttie  Icarian  a«^a,  celebrated  as 
the  place  to  which  the  Ai>ostle  John  waa 
banished,  and  in  which  he  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

PATRAB  (-arum:  Pkrtros),  one  of  the  H 
cities  of  Achaia,  situated  W.  of  Rhium,  near 
the  opening  of  the  Corinthian  gall  Augustna 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  Achaia. 

PATR0CLU8  (-i),  sometimes  PATROCLBS 
(-is),  son  of  Menoetlus  of  Opus  and  SihendliS, 
and  grandson  of  Actor  ana  Aegina,  whence 
he  is  called  Aetor\de».  Having  rnTolnnurily 
committed  murder  while  a  Soy,  his  father 
took  him  to  Peleus  at  Phthia,  where  be  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  of  Achilles.  He 
accompanied  the  latter  to  the  Trqjan  wars, 
bnt  when  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  action,  Patroclus  followed  his  example. 
Bnt  he  afterwards  obtained  permission  to 
lead  the  Myrmidons  to  the  fight  when  the 
Greeks  were  hard  pressed  bv  the  Trepans. 
Achilles  equipi}ed  him  with  bis  own  armor 
and  arms :  and  Patroclus  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  Trojans  back  to  their  walls,  where  be 
was  slain  by  Hector.  The  desire  of  oveng- 
ing  the  death  of  Patroclus  led  Achilles  again 
into  the  field.    [Aouillbs.] 

PATTXLA.    [Pattalrnb.] 

PATTiLENB  or  PXTXLENE  (-es),  the 
name  of  the  great  delu  formed  by  the  2  prin- 
cipal arms  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into  the 
sea.  At  the  apex  of  the  delu  stood  the  city 
PatUla  or  P&tAla,  the  Sanscrit  patAtOy  which 
means  Uu  W.  country^  and  is  applied  to  the 
W.  part  of  N.  India  about  the  Indus,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  E.  part  about  the  Ganges 

PiTULClUS.    [jAUua.] 
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PAULINUS  <-i),  C.SUEl^NlUS,  governor 
of  B.itaiii  A.n.  69-62,  during  which  lime  the 
Briujus  rose  iu  rebellion  ander  Bondicea. 
[BuADioKA.l  In  6G  he  was  consnl ;  nnd  after 
the  death  of  Nero  in  6S  he  was  one  of  Otho'0 
generals  in  the  war  against  VitelHns. 

PAULU8  M),  the  name  of  a  celebrated  pa- 
trician familj  in  the  Aemilia  pens.— (1)  L. 
Akmilics  Paulcb,  consul  luo.  219,  when  he 
couqaered  Demetrins  of  the  inland  of  Pharos 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  coniDelled  him  to  fly  for 
refuirc  to  Philip,  king  of  Mnccdonia.  lie  was 
consul  a  2d  time  in  11.0.  216,  with  C.  Tereu- 
tins  Vnrro.  This  was  the  year  of  the  memo- 
rable defeat  at  Cannae.  [Hanniuai..]  The 
battle  was  fonght  against  the  advice  of  Paulai*. 
nnd  he  was  one  of  the  many  distin^aished 
Romans  ^rho  perished  in  the  engagement, 
reAising  to  fly  from  the  field  when  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  offered  him  his  horse.  Hence 
we  find  in  Horace,  **animaeque  magnne  pro- 
dignm  Panlnm  snperante  Poeno."  Paulus 
was  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  was  raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter 
party  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
plebeian  Tercntius  Varro.— (2)  L.  Abmiliits 
Paulco,  snmamed  Maobponious,  son  of  the 
l>recediug,  consnl  for  the  first  time  b.o.  181, 
and  a  second  time  in  16S,  when  he  brought 
the  war  against  Perseus  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  near 
Pydna,on  the  2:2dof  June.  [Pkrsrcs.]  Be- 
fore leaving  Greece,  Paulns  marched  into  Epi- 
rua,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  cruel  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillaged,  because  they  had  been 
In  alliance  with  Perseus.  He  was  censor  with 
Q.  Marcins  Phllippns  in  164,  and  died  in  160, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  illness.  The  Adel- 
phi  of  Terence  was  brought  out  at  the  funenU 
games  exhibited  in  his  honor.  Two  of  his 
sons  were  adopted  into  other  families,  and 
are  known  In  history  by  the  name<i  of  Q,  Fa- 
bins  Maximns  and  P.  Scipio  Afrlcauus  the 
younger. 

PAULUS  (-1),  JtTLlUS,  one  of  the  most 
distiiignished  of  the  Koman  jurists,  was  prae- 
fectns  pruetorio  under  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severuj*. 

PAUSXNIAS  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Cleombro- 
tos  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several  writers 
incorrectly  call  him  king:  bnt  he  was  only 
agent  for  his  cousin  Plistarchns,  the  infant 
son  of  Leonidas.  He  commanded  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Plataeo, 
JLO.  479,  and  sulisequentiy  captured  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
I'ersians.  Dazzled  by  his  success  and  repu- 
tation, be  now  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant 
over  the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Persian  king,  who  promised  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  His  conduct  became 
so  arrogant  that  all  the  allies,  except  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  and  Aeglnetans,  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre- 
eminence of  rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  this  way  the  Athenian  confed- 
eracy first  took  its  rise.  Reports  of  the  con- 
duct and  designs  of  Pausanias  having  reach- 
ed Sparta,  he  was  recalled ;  and  the  ephors 
acdotntally  obtained  proofs  of  hla  treason. 
Q 


A  man  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Per- 
sia having  his  suitpicions  awakened  b^  notic- 
ing that  none  of  those  sent  on  similar  er- 
rands had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal  of 
Pausanias,  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
found  directions  for  his  own  deatlu  He  car- 
ried the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to 
arrest  Pans;niias,  but  he  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Aihcna  (Minerva).  The  ephors 
8trip|)ed  off  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  built 
up  the  door ;  the  aged  mother  of  Pausanias 
is  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  who  laid 
a  stone  for  this  purpose.  When  he  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors  took  him 
out,  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the  saucto- 
ary.  He  died  as  soon  as  be  got  outside,  n.n. 
470.— (2)  Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  was  king  of  Sparta  from  lua 
40S  to  394.— (3)  A  Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
tinguished family.  Having  been  shame Ailly 
treated  by  Atulus,  he  complained  of  the  onu 
nge  to  Philip ;  bnt  as  Philip  took  no  notice 
or  his  complaints,  ho  directed  his  vengeance 
against  the  king  himself,  whom  he  murdered 
at  the  festival  held  at  Aegae,  d.o.  886.— (4) 
The  traveler  and  geographer,  perhaps  a  na- 
tive of  Lydia,  lived  under  Anioninns  Pins 
and  M.  Anrellns.  His  work,  entitled  a  Peru 
egcsit  or  Itinerary  of  Greece,  is  in  10  books, 
and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and  Me- 
guris  (i.) :  Corinthia.  Sicvonia,  Phliasia,  and 


Argolis  (11.) ;  Laconica  (iii.),  Messenia  (iv. 

Blis  (v.,  vL),  Achaea  (vlL),  Arcadia  (viii... 

Boeotia  (ix.),  Phocis  (x.)*    The  work  shows 


■^ 


that  Pausanias  visited  most  of  the  places  in 
these  divisions  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and 
particularity  of  his  descriptions. 

PAUSlAS  (-ae),  a  native  of  SIcyon,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Greek  painters,  was 
contemporary  with  Apelles,  and  flourished 
about  B.a  360-380. 

PAUSlLtPUM.    [Nkapoms.] 

PXvOR  (-(Jris),  i,  e.  Fear,  the  attendant  of 
Mars. 

PAX  (Pacis),  the  goddess  of  pence,  called 
IRENE  by  the  Greeks.    [Irenk.! 

PEDXSA  (-Ornm)  or  PEdXSUM  (-i),  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Carin,  originally  a  chief  abode 
of  the  Leieges. 

PEDlSUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Satniols,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer. 

PEDUNUS,  ASCONIUS.    [Asoowica.] 

PfiDlUS  (-i),  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandstm 
of  Julia,  Caesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  un- 
der Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  Caesar's 
will  was  named  one  of  his  heirs.  After  the 
fall  of  the  consuls  Hirtins  and  Pansa  at  the 
battle  of  Mntina  (In  April,  B.a  48).  Octavius 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  or  an  army : 
and  in  the  month  of  Angnst  he  was  elected 
consul  along  with  Pedins,  who  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  shortly  after  the  news  of 
the  proscription  had  reached  Rome. 

PBDNEUSSUS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  interior 
ofPisidia. 

PEDO  ALBlNOViNUS.    [Albinovawcs.] 

PEDUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  Latiom^oa 
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the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell  into  decaj  at  an 
•arl  J  period. 

PEOAB.    TPaoab.] 

PEOASIS  (-Idle),  i, «.  iprnng;  from  Pegnms, 
was  applied  to  the  rouDtalnHippocrfind,  which 
was  allied  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegiwus.  The 
Mnacs  are  also  called  PigdAdea,  becanse  the 
foQotaiD  Uippocrene  was  sacred  to  them.  Oe- 
nonu  is  also  called  PigdtUf  simply  as  a  fuout- 
aiu  nymph  ((Vom  iriry*;). 

PEoASUS  (-i).  the  wlnfired  horse  which 
spraDf;  fh>m  the  blood  of  Medasa  when  her 
liead  was  s track  oflf  by  Perseus,  lie  was  cull- 
ed Peffasns  becanse  he  made  his  appearance 
near  tne  sources  (v^ai)  of  Oceanns.  While 
drinkins  at  tlie  fonutaln  of  Pirvuu,  on  the 
Acrocorinthas.  he  was  canght  by  Bellerophon 
with  a  golden  uridle,  which  Athena  (MinerTa) 
had  given  the  hero.  With  the  assistance  of 
Pegasns  Bellerophon  conquered  the  Chimae- 
ra,  but,  endeavoring  to  ascend  to  heaven  upon 
his  winged  horse,  he  fell  down  npon  the  earth. 
[Bkllkbopuon.]  Pegasus,  however,  contin- 
ned  his  flight  to  heaven,  where  he  dwelt 
among  the  stars.—Pegasus  was  also  regarded 
as  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion is  more  celebrated  in  modem  times  than 
In  antiquity ;  for  with  the  ancients  he  had  no 
connection  with  the  Muses,  except  producing 
with  his  hoof  the  insuiring  fountain  Ilippo- 
crunG.  Pegasus  is  often  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art  along  with  Athena  and 
Bellerophon.  [See  drawings  on  pp.  79, 60, 112.] 


IMgaMM.    (Cola  of  Corintli,  In  th«  BrIUth  Mmcam.) 

PfiLlOONiA  (-ac).  (1)  A  district  and  city 
in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the  Pelagones, 
and  situated  S.  of  Paeon ia,  upon  the  £rigon. 
—(2)  A  district  in  Thessaly,  situated  W.  of 
Olympus,  and  belonging  to  Perrhaebia. 

PELASGI  (-emm),  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  who  estaoHshed  the  worship  of  the 
Dodonaean  Zens  (Jnpltor),  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can), the  Cabiri,  and  other  divinities  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
They  claimed  descent  from  a  mythical  hero, 
Pelasgns  of  whom  we  have  different  accounts 
in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians.  The  nation  was  widely  spread 
over  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago;  and  the  name  o(  PtUufpa  was 
given,  at  one  time,  to  Greece.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  traditions  represented  Pelasgns 
as  a  descendant  of  Phor«^nons,  kin^  of  Ar- 

gos;  and  it  was  generally  believed  by  the 
freeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from  Argos 
to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  Argos,  some  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  PelAsgi.  They  were  also  found  on  the 
toasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  according  to  some 


writers,  in  Italv  as  well.  Of  the  langoage, 
habits,  and  civilixation  of  this  people  we  pos- 
sess no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  aaya 
they  spoke  a  barbarons  language— that  is,  n 
language  not  Greek;  but  m>m  the  facUitj 
with  which  the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages 
coalesced  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  toe 
fact  that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians  are 
s.^id  to  have  been  of  pnre  Pelasgic  origin,  it 
is  probable  that  the  two  languages  naa  a 
close  affinity.  The  Pelasgi  are  fhrther  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  to 
have  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  useful  arts.  The  most  ancient  architect- 
ural remains  of  Greece— snch  as  the  treasvry, 
or  tomb  of  Athens,  at  Mycenae-^are  ascribed 
to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are  cited  as  specimens 
of  Pelasgiau  architecture,  though  there  ia  no 
positive  authority  for  these  statements. 

PELASGKVriS,  a  district  in  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Uestioeotis  and  Magnesia.    [Tbk88a- 

LIA.] 

PELASGUS.    [Pelasoi.] 

PELETURONlUM  (-i).  a  monntainous  dls- 
trict  in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  where 
the  Lapithae  dwelt. 

PfiLEUS  {aeru  -^6s  or  dl,  aec  Pel£a,  voe. 
Puleu,  aU.  Peldo),  sou  of  Aeacns  and  Eudels, 
and  king  of  the  Mvrmidons  at  Phthia  in 
Thessaly.  Having,  fu  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Telamon,  murdered  his  half-brother 
Phocns,  he  was  expelled  by  Aeacua  fh>ro  Ae- 

gina,  and  went  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly.  Here 
e  was  puHlled  from  the  murder  by  Enryiion, 
the  son  of  Actor,  who  gave  Peleus  his  daugh- 
ter Antig6nd  in  marriage,  and  a  third  part  of 
his  kingdom.  Peleus  accompanied  Eurytion 
to  the  Calydonian  hnnt;  but  having  involun- 
tarily killed  his  father-in-law  with  his  spear, 
he  became  a  wanderer  a  second  time.  He 
now  took  refhge  at  lolcus,  where  he  was 
again  purified  by  Acastus,  the  king  of  the 
place.  Here  he  was  falsely  accused  oy  Asty- 
dnmia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  and  in  conse- 
quence nearlv  perished  on  Monnt  Pelion. 
lAoASTCB.]  While  on  Monnt  Pelion.  Peleus 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis.  She  was  aestined 
to  marry  a  mortal ;  but  having  the  power,  like 
Proteus,  of  ossuming  any  form  she  pleased, 
she  endeavored  in  this  way  to  escape  from  Pe- 
leus. The  latter,  however,  previously  taught 
by  Chiron,  held  the  godness  fast  till  she 

f promised  to  marry  him.  The  gods  took  part 
n  the  marriage  solemnity,  and  Eris  or  Strife 
was  the  only  goddess  who  was  not  invited  to 
the  nuptials.  By  Thetis  Peleus  became  the 
father  of  Achilles.  Peleus  was  too  old  to  ac- 
company Achilles  against  Troy ;  he  remained 
at  home,  and  survived  the  death  of  his  son. 
PELliDES.  [PauAs.] 
PfiLlAS  (-ae),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Tyro,  n  daughter  of  SaImoneu8,ana  twin- 
brother  of  Neleus.  The  twins  were  exposed 
by  their  mother,  but  they  were  preserved  and 
reared  by  some  conntrymen.  They  subse- 
quently learned  their  parentage,  and  after 
the  death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  lolcos,  who 
had  married  their  mother,  they  seised  the 
throne  of  lolcus,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aeaon, 
the  son  of  Cretheus  and'T^.    Pelias  soon 
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afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother  Neleno, 
and  thus  became  sole  mler  of  lolcas.  After 
Peliaa  had  long  reigned  there,  Jason,  the  von 
of  Aeaon,  came  to  lolcos  and  claimed  the 
kingdom  as  his  risht  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Pellas  sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  After  the  re- 
turn of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cnt  to  pieces  and 
boiled  bir  his  own  danghters  (the  PH\ddett), 
who  had  been  told  by  Medea  that  in  this 
manner  they  might  restore  their  father  to 
vigor  and  Toath.  His  son  Acastns  held  ftine- 
raT  games  in  his  honor  at  lolcas,  and  expelled 
Jason  and  Medea  (Vom  the  country.  [Jason  ; 
Hxi>ka;  Aboomadtae.]  Among  the  daughters 
of  Pellas  was  Alcestitf,  the  wife  of  Admetus. 

PfiLlDfiS  (-ae),  the  son  of  Peleas,  i.  e,  Achil- 
les. 

PELTGNI  (-5rumX  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, of  Sabine  origin,  in  Central  Italv,  bound- 
ed by  the  Marsi,  the  Marrucini,  the  Sanmites, 
and  the  Freutani.  They  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Social  war  (90-89),  and  their  chief  town, 
Corflninm,  was  destined  by  the  allies  to  be 
the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome. 

PELION,  more  rarely  PfiLlOS  Mi),  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains  in  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  situated  between  the  lake 
Boet>tii8  and  the  Pagasnean  gulf.  Its  sides 
were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  its  summit 
was  a  temple  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  Actaeus. 
Mount  Peliou  was  celebrated  in  mythology. 
Near  its  summit  was  the  cave  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron.  The  giants,  in  their  war  with  the 
gods,  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heap  (Xtsa 
and  Olympus  on  Pelhm,  or  Pelion  and  Os»a 
on  Olympus,  in  order  to  scale  heaven.  On 
Peliou  the  timber  was  felled  with  which  the 
ship  Argo  was  built. 

PELLA  (-aeV  (1)  An  ancient  town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  district  Bottiaea,  situated  upon 
a  lake  formed  by  the  river  Lydias.  Philip 
made  it  his  residence  and  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hence  the 
poets  give  the  surname  otPellaea  to  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  because  it  was  founded  by  Al- 
exander the  Great,  and  also  use  the  word  in 
a  general  sense  as  equivalent  to  Bsryptiau. — 
(2)  A  city  of  Palestine,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  In 
Peraea.  It  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Christians  who  fled  from  Jerusalem  before 
its  captnre  by  the  Romans. 

PKLLSnB  (-esX  the  most  easterly  of  the  12 
cities  of  Achaia.  near  the  frontiers  of  Sicyo- 
iiia,  and  Hitnatea  on  a  hill  GO  stadia  from  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pailene,  in  Macedonia,  professed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Pellcnaeans  in  Achaia,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian  coast 
on  their  return  from  Troy. 

PBLOPBA  or  PfiLOPlA  (-aeX  daughter  of 
Thyestes  and  mother  of  Aeglsibns.    [Akqis- 

TBCA.] 

PELOPIDAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Theban 
general,  and  an  intimate  fHendof  Epaminon- 
das.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  expelling  the 
Spartans  fh>m  Thebes,  B.a  379;  and  from  this 
time  until  his  death  there  was  not  a  year  in 


which  he  was  not  intrusted  with  some  im< 
portant  command.  He  was  slain  In  battle  at 
Cvuoscephalae  in  Thessaly,  fighting  against 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  B.a  864L 

PELOPONNESUS  M:  Morea),  the  S.  part 
of  Greece,  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
—Peloponnesus,  or  the  "island  of  Pelops**— 
from  the  mythical  Pelops.  [Pklofs.]  This 
name  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  his  time 
the  peninsnla  was  sometimes  called  Apia^ 
from  Apis,  son  of  Phoronoas,  king  of  Argos : 
and  sometimes  Argoe;  which  names  were 
given  to  it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the 
chief  power  in  Peloponnesus  at  that  period. 
On  the  E.  and  S.  there  are  8  great  gulfs — the 
Argolic,  Laconlan.  and  Meesenian.  The  an- 
cients compared  toe  shape  of  the  country  to 
the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree ;  and  its  modern  name, 
the  Mftrea,  which  first  occurs  in  the  ISth  cent- 
ury of  the  Christian  era,  was  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  mulberry- 
leaf.  Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  various 
provinces,  all  of  which  were  bounded  on  one 
side  bv  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  Aboa- 
iHA,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
These  provinces  were  Aouaia  in  the  N.,  Elis 
in  the  W.,  Mcssknia  in  the  W^nd  S.,  Laoo- 
MA  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  CoaiMTuiA  in  the  E. 
and  N.  An  account  of  the  geography  of  the 
peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  7779 
English  miles,  and  it  probauly  contained  a 
population  of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  Greek  history.— Pelo- 
ponnesus was  originally  inhabited  by  Pelns- 
glans.  Subsequently  the  Achneans.  who  be- 
longed to  the  Aeollc  race,  settled  in  the  E. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolls,  La- 
conia,  and  Messeuia ;  and  the  lonians  In  the 
N.  part.  In  Achaia ;  while  the  remains  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  Pelas- 
giaus.  collected  chiefly  in  the  central  part,  in 
Arcadia.  Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
according  to  mytnical  chronolocy,  the  Do- 
rians, under  the  conduct  of  the  lieraclidae. 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloponnesns,  and 
established  Doric  states  iu  Argolis,  Lacouia. 
and  Messonia,  from  whence  they  extended 
their  power  over  Corinih,  SIcyou,  and  Megara. 
Part  of  the  Achaean  population  remained  In 
these  provinces  as  tribntarv  subjects  to  the 
Dorians,  under  the  name  of  Perioecl ;  while 
others  of  the  Achaeans  passed  over  to  the 
N.  of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  lonians,  and 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was 
called  after  them  Achaia.  The  Aetolians, 
who  had  invaded  Peloponnesus  along  with 
the  Dorians,  settled  in  Elis,  and  became  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
peninsula  remained  under  Doric  Intlnence 
during  the  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city 
of  Athens.  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia 
by  the  Spartans  it  was  under  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of 
the  latter  by  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  D.a  871. 

PELOPS  (-5pi8),  grandson  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
and  son  of  Tantalos,  king  of  Phrygia.   Being 
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expelled  firom  Phry^la,  he  came  to  Eli^  where 
he  married  Ilippuddmfa,  daoghter  of  Oeno- 
mano,  whom  he  succeeded  ou  the  throne.  By 
'  means  of  the  won  1th  he  broaght  with  him,  his 
iiilliieDco  became  so  great  fu  the  peuinsala 
that  it  M'as  called  after  him  "the  island  of 
2*elnp8."  The  legends  abont  Pelops  consist 
i::ainly  of  the  story  of  his  beim::  cut  to  pieces 
and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  Oenomaus  and 
Ilinp6d&mTa,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons. 
1.  J'elnps  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled.  Tan t alas, 
the  favorite  of  the  gods,  once  invited  them  to 
a  repast,  and  on  that  occasion  killed  his  own 
son,  and,  having  boiled  him,  set  the  flesh  be- 
fore them  that  they  might  eat  it.  But  the 
immortal  gods,  knowing  what  It  was,  did  not 
tonch  it ;  Demeter  (Ceres)  alone,  being  ab- 
sorbed by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con- 
sumed the  snonlder.  Hereupon  the  gods  or- 
dered Hermes  (Mercury)  to  put  the  limbs  of 
Pelops  Into  a  caldron,  and  thereby  restore 
him  to  life.  When  the  process  was  over,  Clo- 
tho  took  him  out  of  the  caldron,  and  as  the 
shoulder  consumed  bv  Demeter  was  wanting, 
the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by  one  made 
of  Ivory:  his  descendants  (the  Pelopidae),  as 
a  mark  of  their  orij'ln,were  believed  to  have 
one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory.  2.  Conteia 
with  Oenomaru  and  Iliitpftddmla,  An  oracle 
having  declared  to  Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in 
Ells,  tnat  he  should  be  killed  bv  his  son-in- 
law,  he  declared  that  he  would  bestow  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Hippdddmla  upon  the 
man  who  should  conquer  him  in  the  chariot- 
race,  "but  that  whoever  was  conquered  should 
suffer  death.  This  he  did  bocau9e  his  horses 
were  swifter  than  those  of  any  other  mortal. 
Ue  had  overUiken  and  slain  ninny  a  suitor 
when  Pelops  came  to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  by  the 
promise  of  half  the  kingdom,  if  he  would  as- 
sist him  in  conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus 
sgreed,  ond  took  out  the  linch-pins  of  the 
chariot  of  Oenomaus.  In  the  race  the  chariot 
of  Oeuomnus  broke  down,  and  he  was  thrown 
out  and  killed.  Thus  IlippddilmTa  became 
the  wife  of  Pelops.  But  as  Pelops  had  now 
sained  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep 
luith  With  Myrtilus ;  and  accordingly,  as  they 
were  driving  along  a  cliff,  he  threw'Myrtilus 
into  the  sea.  As  Alvrtilns  sank,  he  cursed  Pe- 
lops and  his  whole  race.  Pelops  returned 
with  IlippddumTa  to  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Olyrapia.  where  he 
restored  the  Olympian  games  with  greater 
splendor  than  ever.  8.  The  eons  of  Pelnpn. 
Chrysippus  was  the  favorite  of  his  father,  and 
was  in  consequence  envied  by  his  brothers. 
The  two  eldest  among  ihem,  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estep,  with  the  connivance  of  Hipp&d&mla, 
accordingly  murdered  Chrysippns,  and  threw 
his  body  Into  a  well.  Pelops,  who  suspected 
his  sons  of  the  murder,  expelled  them  ft'om 
the  conntiy.  Pelops,  after  his  death,  was 
honored  at  Olympla  above  all  other  heroes. 
The  name  of  Pelopa  was  so  celebrated  that  it 
was  con«*tantlv  used  by  the  poets  in  connec- 
tion with  his  descendants  and  the  cities  they 
inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  Pflopelua  AtrettSf  and  Aga- 
memnon, the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of 
Atreus,  cailled  I'elopelus  Agamemnon,    In  the 


same  way  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  Herniione,  the  wife  of  Meue- 
lans,  are  each  called  by  Ovid  Pelopela  vino. 
Virgil  uses  the  phrase  i*elopia  moetiia  to  sig- 
nify the  cities  in  Peloponnesus  which  Pelopa 
and  his  descendants  ruled  over ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  Mycemie  ia  called  bj  Ovid  PelopeU 
odes  Mycttuu. 

P8L0RI8  (-Idls),  PttLORlAS  (-idis).  or 
PfiLORUS  (-i:  C.  Faro),  the  N.E.  point  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  8  promontories  which 
formed  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  story,  it  derived  its  name 
from  reloru3,  the  pilot  of  HannibaPs  ship ; 
but  the  name  was  more  ancient  than  Hanni- 
bal's time,  being  mentioned  by  Thncydides. 

PELTAE  (-Arum),  an  ancient  and  floarish- 
ing  city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygla. 

PELtTSlUM  (-i:  O.T.  Sin;  both  names  are 
derived  from  nouns  meaning  mtuOi  a  celebra- 
ted city  of  Lower  Egypt,  standing  on  the  E. 
side  of^the  E.-most  month  of  the  Mile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Pelnsiac  monih,  SO 
stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  flrom  the  eea,  in  the 
midst  of  morasses,  fbom  which  it  obtained  its 


name.  As  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.B.,  and 
the  flrontier  city  towards'^Tia  and  Arabia,  it 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of 


many  battles  and  sieges.    It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  geographer  Ptolemaens. 

PfiNiTES  (-nm),  the  household  gods  of 
the  Romans,  both  those  of  a  private  family 
and  of  the  state,  as  the  great  family  of  citizens. 
Hence  we  have  to  distinguish  between  private 
and  public  Penates.  The  name  is  connected 
with  penua;  and  the  images  of  these  gods 
were  Kept  in  the  penetralia,  or  the  central 
part  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  included 
among  the  Penates,  and  both  names  are  often 
used  synonymously.  The  Lares,  however, 
thouch  included  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates;  for  each  family  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penatee  are 
always  spoken  of  In  the  plural.  Most  ancient 
writers  believed  that  the  Penates  of  the  state 
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were  brooght  by  Aeneas  from  Troy  Into  Italy, 
and  were  preserved  lirst  at  Lavinlum,  after- 
wards at  Alba  Lon^a,  and  finally  at  Rome. 
The  nriTate  Penates  bad  their  place  at  the 
hearth  of  every  house,  and  the  table  also  was 
tacred  to  them.  On  the  hearth  a  perpetnal 
fire  was  kept  ap  in  theh:  honor,  and  the  table 
always  contained  the  salt-cellar  and  theflrst- 
lings  of  firait  for  these  divinitiej. 

PENfilS  (-Idis),  that  is,  Daphn5,  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Penena. 

PENfiLOPE  (-^s),  daughter  of  Icarius  and 
Periboea  of  Sparta,  married  Ulysses, 
king  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  mar- 
riage; see  loABiCB,  No.  2.]  By  Ulys- 
se-i  *ihe  had  an  only  child,  Telemachus, 
who  was  an  infant  when  her  husband 
sailed  against  Troy.  During  the  long 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered 
by  numerous  and  importunate  auitors, 
whom  she  deceived  by  declaring  that  she 
must  flnish  a  large  robe  which  she  was 
making  for  Laertes,  her  aged  father-in- 
law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
During  the  daytime  she  accordingly 
worked  at  the  robe,  and  in  the  night  she 
undid  the  work  of  the  day.  By  this 
means  she  succeeded  in  putting  off  the 
suitors.  Bui  at  length  her  stratagem 
was  betrayed  by  her  servanU:  and 
when,  in  consequence,  the  faithful  Pe- 


PENTHSSlLEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Ares 
(Mars)  and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
After  the  death  of  Hector  she  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by 
Achilles,  who  mourned  over  the  dying  queeu 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  youth,  ana  valor. 
Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of  Achilles,  and 
was  in  consequence  killed  by  the  hero.  There- 
upon Diomedes,  a  relative  of  Thersites,  threw 
the  body  uf  Penthesilea  into  the  river  Seaman- 
der ;  but,  according  to  others,  Achilles  himself 
buried  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthoa. 


V: 


ears.    Having  recognized  her  husband 

IV  several  flgns,  she  heartily  welcomed 
him,  and  the  days  of  her  grief  and  sor- 
row were  at  an  end.  [Ulysses.]  While 
Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  writers  charge 
her  with  being  the  reverse,  and  relate 
that  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors.  They  add 
that  Ulysses  repudiated  her  when  iie  re- 
turned ;  whereupon  she  went  to  Sparta,  and 
thence  to  Mantinea.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegonus,  after  he 
had  killed  his  father,  Ulysses. 

PBnEUS  (-1).  (1)  The  chief  river  of  Thes- 
ialy,  rising  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  after  receiv- 
ing many  affluents,  forcing  its  way  through 
the  vale  of  Tempe  between  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Olympus  into  the  sea.  [Tempr.]  As  a  god 
Peneos  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and 
father  of  Daphne  and  Gyrene.— (2)  A  river  of 
Etis,  rising  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

PENIUS  (-1),  a  lltUe  river  of  Pontus,  falling 
into  the  Euxiue. 

PENNINAE  ALPE8.    [Alpes  ] 

PENTXPOLIS  (-is),  the  name  for  any  asso- 
ciation of  5  cities,  was  applied  specifically  to 
the  6  chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa— 
Cyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptolemais,  and 
Apollouiii. 

PENTfiLICUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble,  is  a  branch  of  Mount 
Parncs,  flrom  which  it  runs  in  a  &E.-Iy  direc- 
tion between  Athens  and  Marathon  to  the 
coast. 


renthMilM  otBttiog  aid  to  Priam. 

PENTHEU8  (-«o8  or  Ji ;  ace.  -«a  or  «nm), 
son  of  Echfon  and  AgAvtJ,  the  daughter  or 
Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cadmus  as  king  of 
Thebes ;  and  having  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  into  his 
kingdom,  he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his 
palace  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he  him- 
self was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mother  and 
her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autono^J,  who  in  their 
Bacchic  frenzy  believed  him  to  be  a  wild  beast. 
The  place  where  Penthens  suffered  deaih  Is 
siiid  to  have  been  Mount  Cithaeron  jr  Mouns 
Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Penthens  got 
upon  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in 
secret  the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  out 
on  being  discovered  by  them  was  torn  tc 
pieces. 

PENTRI  (-6rum),  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  of  the  tribes  in  Samnlum.  Their  chief 
town  was  Bovianux. 

PfiPARETHUS  (-i),  a  small  island  In  the 
Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E. 
of  Halonesus.  It  produced  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine. 

PfiPHRBDO.    [Gbaeak.] 

PfiRAEA  (-ae),  i.  e.  the  country  on  the  op- 
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po9iU  side,  a  general  name  for  anr  district 
belongine  to  ur  closely  connected  with  a 
country,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  sea  or  river.— (1)  The  part  of 
Palestine  £.  of  the  Jordan.— (2)  Pkbasa  Riio- 
DioBuif.  a  district  in  the  S.  or  Carta,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  sabiect  to  the 
Rbodians,  extending  trom  Monnt  Fhoenix  on 
the  W.  to  the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  B.— (3) 
A  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyt- 
tiom,  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 

PERCOTE  (-Ss},  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Mysin,  t»etween  Aoydos  and  Lampsacas,  near 
the  Hellespont. 

PBRDICGAS  (-ae).  <1)  The  fonnder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, though  later  writers  represent  Caranos 
as  the  Ist  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Per- 
diccas  only  the  4th.  [Cabanus.]  Perdiccas 
and  his  two  brothers,  Gananes  and  AGropns. 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Argos,  and  settled 
near  Mount  Berraius,  fi'om  whence  they  sub- 
dued the  rest  of  Macedonia.  —  (2)  King  of 
Macedonia  from  about  n. a  454  to  413,  sou  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  In  the  Pelopon- 
neslan  war  we  find  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  and  at  another  time  with 
the  Athenians;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
joined  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent 
parties  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
interest  at  the  moment. — (3)  King  of  Mace- 
donia, ».o.  804-859,  second  son  of  Amyutas 
II.,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  assassination 
of  the  usurper  Ptolemy  of  Alorns.  He  fell  In 
battle  against  the  Illyrian8.^(4)  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der the  Qreau  The  king  on  his  death-bed  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  royal  signet-riuff  from 
his  linger  and  to  have  given  it  to  Peraiccaa. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  (883),  Perdiccas 
had  the  chief  authority  intrusted  to  him  under 
the  command  of  the  new  king,  Arrhidaeus. 
His  ambitious  schemes  Indnced  Antipater, 
Craterus,  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  in  a  league, 
and  declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas. 
Thereupon  Perdiccas  marched  into  Egypt 
against  Ptolemy,  but  having  been  defeated 
in  battle,  he  was  elaiu  by  his  own  troops, 
U.0. 3:21. 

PERDIX  (-Ids),  the  nephew  of  Daedalus, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  saw,  the  chisel,  the 
compasses,  etc.  His  skill  excited  the  leal- 
onsy  of  Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong 
from  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  on  the 
Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught  him  in  his 
fall,  and  changed  bun  into  the  bird  which  was 
named  after  blm,  perdix,  the  partridge. 

PBRENNA,  ANNA.    [Anna.] 

PEKGA  (-ae),  an  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Pamphylla,  lay  a  little  Inland,  N.R  of 
Attalia,  between  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and 
Cestrus,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  mile^)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  former.  It  was  a  celcbraied  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Artemis  (Diana).  It  was 
the  flrst  place  In  Asia  Minor  visited  by  the 
apostle  Paul  on  his  first  missionary  journey. 

PERGXMA  and  PERGAMIA.     [Pkboa- 

MOW,  No.  1.] 

PBRGlMUM  or  PERGiMUS  (-i).  The 
former  by  far  the  most  usual  form  in  the 


classical  writers,  though  the  latter  is  mora 
common  in  English,  probably  on  account  of 
ita  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  {Rev,  ii.  13). 
The  word  is  significant,  connected  with  vvp^or. 
a  toi00r.— <1)  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  used 
poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  also  use 
the  forms  Pkboama  (-6mm)  and  Prboamia 
(-ae).— (2)  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  aft- 
erwards of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  was 
situated  in  the  district  of  S.  Myeia  called  Teu- 
thranla,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Calcus, 
about  twenty  miles  trom  the  sea.  The  king- 
dom of  Pergamus  was  founded  about  ii.a  8§0 
by  Philetaems.  who  had  been  intrusted  by 
Lvslmaciius  with  the  command  of  the  city. 
The  successive  kings  of  Pergamus  were: 
PniLRTAKScs,  B.a  28^26S:  Eumenes  I.,  263- 
241;  Attalus  I.,  241-19T;  EuMRMRS  IL,  197- 
160 :  Attai  vb  IL  PuiLADKT.PUCS,  159-138 :  At- 
talus III.  Pbiix)mktor,  18S-13S.  The  king- 
dom reached  its  greatest  extent  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus  the  Great  bv  the  Romans, 
In  U.0. 190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed  upon 
Eumenes  II.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both 
Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  PIsidIa,  and  Pamphylla. 
It  was  under  the  same  king  that  the  cele- 
brated library  was  founded  at  PerKanins, 
which  for  a  long  time  rivaled  that  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  formation  of  which  occasioned 
the  invention  of  parchment,  Charta  PtrpO' 
mena.  On  the  death  of  Attains  IIL,  in  ii.n. 
188,  the  kingdom,  by  a  bequest  in  his  will, 
passed  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was  an  early 
seat  of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  to  which  the  Apocalyptic 
epistles  are  addressed.  Among  the  celebrated 
natives  of  the  city  were  the  rhetorician  Apol- 
lodoms  and  the  physician  Galen. 

PERGB.    [Pkroa.] 

PfiRlANDER  (-dri),  son  of  Cypselns,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinth,  u.o.  G25, 
and  reigned  40  years,  to  n.a  585.  His  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent  at  first,  but  afterwards 
became  oppressive.  He  was  a  patron  of  liter- 
ature and  philosophy;  and  Arlon  and  Ana- 
charsls  were  in  favor  at  his  court.  He  was 
very  commonly  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages. 

PfiRlCLSS  (-is  or  I),  the  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthippns 
and  Agarist&  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  The  mrtune  of 
his  parents  procured  for  him  a  carefhl  educa- 
tion, and  he  received  instruction  from  Damon, 
Zeno  of  Blea,  and  Anaxagoras.  In  b.o.  469 
Pericles  began  to  take  pari  in  public  afhirs, 
40  years  before  his  death,  and  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  bead  of  the  more  deroocratical 
party  In  the  state,  in  opposition  to  Cimon.  It 
was  at  his  instigation  that  his  fi-Iend  Ephlal- 
tes  proposed  in  461  the  measure  by  wliich  the 
Areopagus  was  deprived  of  those  functions 
which  rendered  It  formidable  to  the  demo- 
cratlcal  party.  This  success  was  followed  by 
the  ostracism  of  Cimon.  Pericles  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  general  as  well  as  a  states- 
man, and  frequently  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighlwr- 
ing  states.  In  448  he  led  the  army  which 
assisted  the  Phocians  In  the  Sacred  war ;  and 
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in  445  he  rendered  the  most  el^al  wnrice  to 
tlie  state  by  recovering  the  Island  of  Euboea, 
which  had  revolted  from  Athens.  After  the 
death  of  Clmon  in  449,  the  aristocratica) party 
was  headed  br  Thocydides,  tiM  son  of  Mele- 
sias ;  but  on  the  ostracism  of  the  latter  in  444 
Pericles  was  left  withoat  a  rival,  and  throni;h- 
oat  the  remainder  of  his  political  coarse  no 
one  appeared  to  contest  hfs  snpremacv.  The 
next  important  event  in  which  Pericles  was 
engaged  was  the  war  against  Samoe,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  sal>- 
dned  after  an  ardnous  campaign,  440.  The 
poet  Sophocles  was  one  of  the  generals  who 
fought  with  Pericles  "tr^^fj  flf*nn°r'  For  the 
next  10  years,  till  the  onttrmak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Athenians  were  not  engaged 
in  any  considerable  militarv  operation?.  Peri- 
cles employed  this  time  or  peace  in  adorning 
Athens  with  pnblic  buildings,  which  made 
this  city  the  wonder  and  adml  ration  of  Greece. 
[Pbipias.]  The  enemies  of  Pericles  made 
many  attempts  to  rain  his  reputation,  but, 
Cailiiig  in  thefte.  they  attacked  him  through 
his  friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anax- 
agoras.  and  his  mistress  Aspasia,  were  all  ac- 
cosed  before  the  people.  Phidias  was  con- 
demned and  cast  into  prison  [PniniAs] ;  Anax- 
agoras  was  also  sentenced  to  pay  a  line  and 
quit  Athens  [Amaxaoobas]  ;  and  Aspasia  was 
oulf  acquitted  throngh  the  entreaties  and 
tears  of  Pericles.— The  Peloponnesian  war 
has  l>een  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitions 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  coon- 
selod  the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  bat  he  did 
this  because  he  saw  that  war  was  inevita- 
ble; and  that  as  long  as  Athens  retained 
file  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
Sparta  would  never  rest  contentea.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  431  a  Peloponnesian 
army  under  Archidamns  invaded  Attica,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  Pericles  the  Athenians 
c«mveyed  their  property  into  the  city,  and  al- 
lowed the  Peloponuesians  to  desolate  Attica 


without  opposition.  Next  year  (480X  when 
the  Peloponuesians  again  invaded  Attica, 
Pericles  parsned  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plagne  made  itsuppear- 
ance  in  Athens.  It  carried  off  his  two  sons, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralus,  and  most  of  his  in- 
timate friends.  In  the  autnmn  of  489  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  He  left 
no  legitimate  children.  His  son  Pericles,  by 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Arfl^inusae,  and  was  pat  to  death  by  the 
AthetTians  with  the  other  generals,  u.a  400. 

PfiRlCLTlfSNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  Argo- 
naats,  son  of  Neiens,  and  brother  of  Nestor. 

PSRILLna      [PlLALABIS.] 

PSRINTHUS  (-1),  an  important  town  of 
Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  and  founded  by  the 
SamiAns  aboot  11.0.  COO,  situated  22  miles  W. 
ofSelvmbriaonasmallpeninsola.  At  a  later 
time  It  was  called  J/eroeleo,  and  sometimes 
Heraetea  Thraeiae  or  HtraeUa  Perinthtu, 

PtItlPHAS  (-antis).  (1)  A  king  of  Attica. 
— <2)  One  of  the  Lapithae.— <3)  A  companion 
of  Pyrrhus  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

PERMESSUS  (-1),  a  river  in  Boeotia,  de- 
scending from  Mount  Helicon,  and  Cnlllng 
Into  the  lake  Copals  near  Haliarius. 

PBrO  (-dnis),  danehter  of  Nelens  and 
Chloris,  and  wife  of  Bias. 

PERPfiRENA  (-ae),  a  small  town  of  Ifyalo, 
S.  of  Adraroyttlom. 

PBRPERNA  or  PERPENNA  (-ae :  the  for- 
mer  is  the  preflBral}le  form).  (1>  M.,  consul 
luo.  180,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicns  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner.— (2)  M.  PxBPRitNA. 
Vemtcl  son  of  the  last.  Joined  the  Marian 
party  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  raised  to  the 
praetorship.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  fought  ander  Sertorius  for  some 
years;  but  being  Jealous  of  the  latter,  Per- 
pema  and  his  friends  assassinated  Sertorius 
at  a  banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon  brought 
the  war  to  a  c1ok\  Perperna  was  defeated 
by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put 
to  death. 

PERRHABBI  (-Oram),  a  powerftil  and  war- 
like Pelasgic  people  In  the  N.  of  Thessaly. 
Homer  places  the  Perrbacbi  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Thessalian  Dodona  and  the  river 
Titarosins ;  and  at  a  later  time  the  name  of 
Perrhaebia  was  applied  to  the  district  bound- 
ed by  Macedonia  and  the  Cambanlan  mount- 
ains on  the  N.,  by  Pindus  on  the  W.,  by  the 
Penens  on  the  S.  and  S.B.,  and  by  the  Peneus 
and  Ossa  on  the  B.  The  Perrhnebi  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  League. 

PERSAE.    [Pebsis.! 

PERSE  (-€s),  or  PERSA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Oceanns,  and  wife  of  Ilellos  (the  Sun),  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  AeCtes, 
Circd,  PasiphaS,  and  Persos. 

PERSEtS  (-Idi(<),  a  name  given  to  Hecate, 
as  the  daughter  of  Perses  by  Asterla. 

PERSEPHONE  (-^s),  called  PROSERPINA 
(-nc)  bv  the  Romnnn,  a  goddeSs,  daughter  of 
25enfl  (^npitcr)  and  Demeter  (Ceres).  In  At- 
tica Phc  was  worshiped  under  the  name  of 
C^i  (Knpn),  that  is,  the  Daughter,  namely,  of 
Demeter;  and  the  two  were  frequently  called 
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Pmcpboa*  (rrMerpine)  enthronril.    (Gvrbard,  Arcbaoleg.  Z«Si.  Ut.  11.) 


The  Mother  and  the  DauntUer.  nnmer  de- 
scribes her  ns  the  wife  of  Hades  (Pluto),  and 
ihe  formklnble,  veneriil)le,  nnd  mjijestlc  queen 
of  ihc  Slindcp,  who  rules  over  the  sonls  <»rthe 
dead,  nlonjj  wiih  her  husbnnd.  Hence  i»hc  if 
called  by  later  \vriter>«  Juno In/eiiiOy  Aver7ia. 
and  Stt/gia ;  and  the  Erinj'es  (Furies)  are  fain 
to  have  been  her  daughters  by  Plato.  The 
story  of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  the 
wanderlnsrs  of  her  mother  in  pearch  of  her, 
and  the  worship  of  the  2  goddesses  In  Aitica 


at  the  festiTAl  of  the  KleDsinia,  .ire  related 
under  Dkmrtrr.  Persephone  Is  nsoally  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  with  the  grave  aud  fe- 
vere  character  of  the  Jnno  of  iheTower  world. 
PERSEPOLIS  (-is),  the  capital  of  Persia 
and  of  the  Persian  enij)lre.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  seldom  used  as  the  royal 
residence.  Neither  Herodotns,  Xenophou, 
Ciesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during  the 
Persian  perio<l,  mention  it  at  all ;  though  they 
often  speak  of  Babylon,  Snsa,  aud  EcbatM:v\ 


TerMpolls. 
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as  the  capitals  of  the  empire.  It  is  onlj  firom 
the  Greek  writers  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest that  we  learn  its  rank  in  the  empire, 
which  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  its 
being  one  of  the  2  barial-places  of  the  kin^ 
(the  other  being  Pasargada),  and  also  a  royal 
treasury ;  for  Alexander  found  in  the  palace 
immense  riches,  which  were  said  to  have  ac- 
cumulated from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  It  pre- 
served its  splendor  till  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  when  it  was  burned ;  Alexander,  as 
the  story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palnce  with 
his  own  hand,  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  the  courtesan  Thais,  luo.  331.  It 
wns  not,  however,  so  entirelv  destroyed  as 
some  historians  represent  It  appears  tre- 
quently  in  subsequent  history,  botn  ancient 
and  medieval.  It  is  now  deserted,  but  its  ruins 
are  considerable.  It  was  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Persis,  in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persis,  not 
far  from  the  border  of  the  Carmanlan  Desert, 
in  a  valley  watered  bv  the  river  Araxes,  and 
its  tributaries  the  Means  and  the  Cyrus. 

PERSfiS  (-ae),  son  of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and 
Pers(^  brother  of  AeStes  and  CircS,  and  fiither 
of  Hecate. 

PERSEUS  (-i^  or  el).     (1)  The  famous 
Argive  hero,  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Danafi, 
and  grandson  of  Acri- 
sius.     An  oracle  had 
told  Acrisins  that  he 
was  doomed  to  perish 
by  the  hands  of  DanaG's 
son;  and  he  therefore 
1  shut  up  his  daughter  in 
an  apartment  made  of 
[  brass  or  stone.     But 
Zeus,  having  metamor- 
phosed himself  into  a 
shower  of  gold,  came 
down  through  fhe  roof 
of  the  prison,  and  be- 
_  came  by  her  the  father 

re™.o-.  of  Perseus.    Prom  this 

circumstance  Perseus  is  sometimes  called 
auHgentu  As  soon  as  Acrisins  discovered 
that  DanaS  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  he 

8nt  both  mother  and  son  into  a  chest,  and 
tirew  them  into  the  sea ;  but  Zens  caused  the 
chest  to  come  ashore  at  Seriphos,  one  of  the 
Cyclad^  when  Dictys.  a  flsherman,  found 
Danafi  and  her  son,  and 
carried  them  to  Polydec- 
tes,  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, who  treated  them 
with  kindness.  In  course 
of  lime  Polydectes  fell 
in  love  with  Danafi,  and 
wishing  to  get  rid  of 
Perseus,  who  nad  mean- 
time grown  up  to  man- 
hood, he  sent  the  young 
hero  to  fetch  the  head  of 
Medusa,  one  of  the  GK>r- 

Sns.  Guided  by  Hermes 
erenry)  and  Athena 
inerva),  Perseus  first 
went  to  the  Graeae,  the 

tSk  from  SSi^'iSJ'Sie  tooth  and  their  one  I     PERSlCUS  Sfi^US,  PERSlCUM  MXRE, 
eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  they  |  the  name  given  by  the  later  geographer*  to 


showed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs,  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  Hades  (Pluto),  which  ren- 
dered the  wearer  invisible.  Having  received 
from  the  nymphs  these  invaluable  presents, 
from  Hermes  a  sickle,  and  from  Athena  a  mir- 
ror, he  mounted  into  the  air,  and  arrived  at  the 
abode  of  the  Gorgons,  who  dwelt  near  Tar^ 
tessus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean.  He  found 
them  asleep,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa, 
looking  at  her  flgiire  through  the  mirror,  for 
a  sight  of  the  monster  herself  would  have 
changed  him  into  stone.  Perseus  put  her 
head  Into  the  wallet  which  he  carried  on  his 
back,  and  as  he  went  away  he  was  pursued 
by  the  other  two  Gorgons :  but  his  nelmet, 
wnich  rendered  him  invisible,  enabled  him  to 
escape  in  safety.  Perseus  then  proceeded  to 
Aethiopia,  where  he  saved  and  married  An- 
dromeda. [Andbomkda.]  Perseus  is  also 
said  to  have  changed  Atlas  Into  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name  by  means  of  the  GK>rgon*8 
head.  On  his  return  to  Seriphos  he  ^und 
that  his  mother  had  taken  refhge  in  a  temple 
to  escape  the  violence  of  Polydectes.  He  then 
went  to  the  palace  of  Polydectes,  and  meta- 
morphosed him  and  all  his  guests  into  stone. 
He  then  gave  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  to  Athena, 
who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield  or 
breastplate.  Perseus  subsequently  went  to 
Argos,  accompanied  by  Danae  and  Androme- 
da. Acrisins,  remembering  the  oracle,  escaped 
to  Larissa,  in  the  country  of  the  Pelasgians ; 
but  Perseus  followed  him  in  disguise,  in  order 
to  persuade  him  to  return.  On  his  arrival  at 
Larissa,  he  took  part  in  the  public  games,  and 
accidentally  killed  Acrisins  with  the  discus. 
Perseus,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Argos  to 
Megapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetns,  received 
from  him  in  exchange  the  government  of 
Tiryns.  Perseus  is  said  to  have  founded 
Mycenae.— (2)  Or  Pjcbsks  (-ae),  the  last  king 
ofMacedonia,  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Philip  V., 
and  reigned  11  years,  tram  n.a  178  to  IGS. 
His  war  with  the  Romans  lasted  4  years 
(&a  171-1 GS),  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
his  decisive  defeat  by  L.  Aemilius  Paulns  at 
the  battle  of  Pydna  in  188.  Perseus  adorned 
the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  end  his  days  in  an  honorable  cap- 
tivity at  Alba. 

PERSIA.     [PXBBIB.] 


Coin  of  Paneiu,  king  of  Mnewioni*. 
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the  great  gulf  uf  the  Mare  Erythrneum  {Tn- 
dian  Ocaan)^  exteudiii^  between  the  cojist  of 
Arabia  and  the  opposite  const  of  Sa^iana, 
Persis,  and  Curmauiu,  now  called  the  /Vrnon 

PERSIS  (-Idip).  very  rarely  PERSIA  (-ne), 
originally  a  smiiU  district  of  Asia,  bounded  ou 
the  8.W.  by  the  rer^ian  Gulf,  on  the  N.W. 
and  N.  by  Susiana,  Media,  and  Parthia,  and 
on  the  E.  towards  Carmaula  by  no  definite 
boundaries  in  the  desert.     The  only  level 
part  of  the  country  was  the  strip  of  sea-coast : 
the  rest  was  intersected  with  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  were  divided  Into  3  classes  or 
i'usies :  First,  the  nobles  or  warriors,  contain- 
ing the  S  tribes  of  the  PASAUOAnAK,  who  were 
the  most  noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family 
of  the  Achnenienidae  belonged.     Secondly, 
the  a;;ricuUnral   and  other  settled   tribes. 
Thirdly,  the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic. 
The  Persians  had  a  cloee  ethnical  affinity  to 
the  Medes,  and  followed  the  same  customs 
and  religion  [Maui;  Zouoastkh.!     On  their 
first  appearance  in  history  they  are  represent- 
ed as  a  nation  of  hardy  shepherds,  who  under 
their  leader  Cyrus  overthrew  the  empire  of 
the  Medes,  and  became  the  masters  of  West- 
ern Asia,  B.0. 650.    [Cyrus]    In  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  8d  king  of  Persia,  the  empire  ex- 
tended fnjm  Thrace  and  Cyrenalca  on  the  W. 
to  the  Indus  on  the  E.,  and  from  the  Euxiue. 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
Joxartes  on  the  N.  to  Aethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
the  Erythraean  sea  on  the  S.     It  embraced, 
In  Europe,  Thrace  and  some  of  the  Greek 
cities  N.  of  the  Euxine :  in  Africa,  E«:ypt  and 
Cyrenalca;   in  Asia,  on  the  W.,  Palestine, 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  the  several  districts  of  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Bab- 
ylonia, Stisiana,  Atropatene,  Great  Media ; 
on  the  N.,  Ilyrcaniu,  Mari;ian:i,  Bactriana,  and 
Sogdiana;  on  the  £.,  the  Paropamisus,  Ara- 
chosia,  and  India  (i.  e.  part  of  the  Punjab  and 
Scinde) ;  on  the  S.,  Persls,  Carmania,  and  Ge- 
droiila ;  and  In  the  centre  of  the  K  part,  Par- 
thia, Aria,  and  Dranglana.    The  capital  cities 
of  the  empire  were  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbataua 
in  Media,  and,  though  these  were  seldom,  If 
ever,  used  as  residences,  Pasargada  and  Per- 
sepolis  in  Persis.    (See  the  several  articles.) 
Or  this  vast  emuiro  Darius  undertook  the 
organization,  and  divided  it  into  20  satrapies, 
or  the  ancient  Persian  history,  an  abstract  is 
given  nnder  the  names  of  the  several  kings, 
a  list  of  whom  is  subjoined :  1,  Cvans,  n.o. 
659-520 ;  2,  Camiivses,  629-622 ;  S,  Usurpation 
of  the  pseudo-SMRBHis,  7  months,  622-621 ;  4, 
Darigs  T.,  son  of  Ilystaspes,  621-486 ;  6,  Xebx- 
K8  I.,  485-405;  6,  Usurpation  of  Artahanus, 
7  m<mths,  4415-464 ;  7,  ABTAxaaxKS  L  Lomqi- 
AiANUS,  464-426;  8,  Xebxrs  II.,  2  months;  9, 
fSooniANUS,  7  months,  426-424;  10,  Oonus,  or 
Dakius  II.  Not nrs,  424-406;  11,  Artaxrkxks 
II.  Mnrmon,406-;^VJ;  12,OcnrB,or  Artaxrrx- 
Ka  III.,  359-338;  13,  Absks,  33&-336 ;  14,  Dari- 
rs  II L  ConoMAKUB,  836-331.    [Alrxandkr]. 
Here  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  ends,  as  a 
kingdom ;  bnt,  as  a  people,  the  Perslnns  pntp- 
ca*,  under  the  inflnencc  especially  of  their  re- 
ligion, preserved  their  existence,  and  at  length 
regained  their  independence  on  the  downfall 


of  the  Parthian  empire.  [Sassaktoa.rI'— In 
reading  the  Roman  poets,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered fiiat  they  constantly  use  Pertae,  as  well 
as  MedLjLS  a  general  term  for  the  peoples  E. 
of  the  £u]>hrates  and  Tigris,  and  especially 
for  the  Partbians. 

PERSlUS  FLACCrS  (i).  A.,  the  Roman 
poet,  was  a  knight  connected  by  blood  and 
marriage  with  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  was  born  at  Volaterrae  in  ktmria,  a.ti. 
a4.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Cornutus  the  Stoic, 
and  while  yet  a  youth  was  ou  familiar  tenuis 
with  Lncan,  wiin  Cacsins  Bassns,  the  lyric 
poet,  and  with  several  other  persons  of  lit- 
erary eminence.  He  was  tenderly  beloved  by 
the  blgh-mlnded  Paetns  Thra^ea,  and  t^eema 
to  have  been  well  worthy  of  such  affection ; 
for  he  Is  described  as  a  virtuous  and  pleasing 
youth.  He  died  in  A.n.  6^,  before  be  had  com> 
pleted  his  28t  h  year.  The  extant  works  of  Per* 
sius  consist  of  6  short  satires,  and  were  left  in 
an  unfinished  state.  They  are  written  in  an 
obscure  style,  and  are  difficult  to  understand. 

PERllNAX  (-ads),  HELVIUS  (i), Roman 
em|)eror  from  January  1st  to  March  28tb, 
A.i>.  193,  was  iciuctantly  persuaded  to  accept 
the  empire  ou  the 
death  of  Commo- 
dus.  But  having 
attempted  to  check 
the  license  of  the 

Rraetorian  trooper 
c  was  slain  by  the 
latter,  who  then  put 
np  the  empire  for 
sale. 

PfiRtTSiA  (-ae: 
Pfnujia),  an  an- 
cient city  in  the 
£.  part  of  Etmria 
between  the  lake 
Trasimenns  and 
the  Tiber,  and  one 
«»f  the  12  cities  <»f 
the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy. It  wan 
situated  on  a  hill, 
and  was  stnmgiy 
fortified  by  natnra 
and  by  art.  It  is 
memorable  in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in 
which  L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  trium- 
vir, took  refuge,  when  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  oppose  Octavianus  (Augustus)  in  tne  field, 
and  where  he  was  kept  closelr  blockaded  by 
Octavianus  from  the  end  of  11.0.  41  to  the 
spring  of  40.  Famine  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render ;  but  one  of  its  citizens  having  set  fire 
to  his  own  house,  the  flames  spread,  and  the 
whole  city  was  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Augustus. 

PESSlNtTS  or  PfiSlNtTS  (untis),  a  city  in 
the  S.W.  comer  of  Galaila,  on  the  S.  slo|)e  of 
Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  was  celebrated 
as  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybvle,  un- 
der the  surname  of  Agdistis,  whose  temple, 
crowded  with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  outside 
the  city.  In  this  temple  was  an  image  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  removed  to  Rome,  to 
satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline  books. 


Pertlnu. 
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PfiTlLlA  or  PETILIA  (-ae:  Str<mgol{), 
an  nncient  Greek  town  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Brnttium,  foonded,  accoi'ding  to  tradition,  by 
Pblloctetes. 

PETILIUS,    CiPlTOLlNUS.       [Capito- 

LINU3.] 

PETRA  (-ae),  the  name  of  severnl  cities 
built  on  rock9,  or  in  rocky  place?,  of  which 
the  moi^t  celebrated  was  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
the  cnpital,  first,  of  the  Idumaeaus.  and  after- 
wardd  i>f  the  Kabathaeans.  It  lies  in  the 
iiiid^t  of  the  mountains  of  Seir,  just  half-way 
between  the  Dead  Sea  aud  the  head  of  the 
Aehiuitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  In  a  valley,  or 
rutlicr  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost  inacces- 
sible precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow 
^on^e  on  the  £.,  the  rocky  walls  of  which 
approach  so  closely  as  in  some  places  hardly 
to  |}erniit  i  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  On  the 
banks  of  ihe  river  which  runs  through  this 
raviue  stood  the  citv  Itself,  aud  some  flue 
ruins  of  its  public  buildings  still  remain. 
These  ruins  are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period, 
when  Petrn  liad  become  an  Important  city  as 
a  centra  of  the  caravan  trafllc  of  the  Naba- 
thaeiins.  It  maintained  its  independence 
nnder  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Trajan, 
by  whom  It  was  taken.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  Arabia  Petraea ;  and  under  the  later 
empire  the  capital  of  Palaestina  Tertia. 

PfiTREIUS  <-i),  M.,  a  man  of  militafr  expe- 
rience, is  flrst  mentioned  in  b.o.  62,  when  he 
served  as  legatus  to  C.  Antonius,  and  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  Catiline.  lie  belonged  to  the 
arisiocratlcal  party;  and  in  55  he  was  sent 
into  Spain  along  with  L.  Afhinius  as  legatus 
of  Pompey.  He  subsequently  fonzht  against 
Caesar  in  Africa,  and  after  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Thapsns,  he  and  Jnba  fell  by  each 
olhcr*B  hands. 

PfiTRlNUM  (-1),  R  mountain  near  Slnn- 
e^sn,  on  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Campania, 
on  which  p^ood  wine  was  grown. 

PETROCORII  (-5mm),  a  people  In  Oallia 
.Iqnitanica,  In  the  modem  PerigordU 

PftTRONlUS  (-i),  C,  or  T.,  one  of  the 
chosen  compnnions  of  Nero,  and  regarded  as 
director-in-chief  of  the  imperial  plcasureB 
(Blegantiae  arbiter).  The  influence  which 
Petronins  thus  acquired  excited  the  Jealousy 
of  Tigellinns ;  ancl  being  accused  of  treason, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  lifeny  opening  his  veins. 
He  is  said  to  have  dispatched  In  his  last 
moments  a  letter  to  the  prince,  taunting  him 
with  hie  bmtal  excesses.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  work,  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  bearing  the  title  Pttronii 
Artitri  Sat^trieon,  It  Is  a  sort  of  comic  ro- 
mance, filled  with  disgusting  licentiousness. 

PEUCB  (-€s),  an  island  in  Moesia  Inferior, 
ftirroed  by  the  2  sonthcra  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  inhabited  by  the  Penclnl,  who  were 
a  tribe  of  the  Bastaraae,  and  took  their  name 
from  the  island. 

PEUCESTA8  (-ae),  an  ofilcer  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  (u.o.  8^  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Persia.  He  fought 
on  the  side  of  Bnmenes  against  Antlgonus 
(S17-310),  and  was  finally  deprived  of  his 
•atrapy  by  Antigonus. 


PEUCfiTlA.    [Apulia.] 

PEUCINL    [Peuob.] 

PHACUSSA  (-ae),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean 
sea,  one  of  the  Sponides. 

PHAElCES  (-urn),  a  ihbulous  people  im- 
mortalized by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  the 
island  Soukkia  (zx<p<a)t  situated  at  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  governed  by  king  Alcinous.  [Aloinoitb.] 
Thev  are  described  as  a  people  of  luxurious 
habits;  whence  a  glutton  Is  called  Phaeax 
by  Horace.— The  ancients  identified  the  Ho- 
meric Scheria  with  Corcyra ;  but  It  is  better 
to  regard  Scheria  as  altogether  fabulous. 

PHAEDON  (-Onis),  a  native  of  Blis,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Athens. 
He  afterwards  obtained  his  freedom,  and  be- 
came a  follower  of  Socrates,  at  whose  death 
he  was  present.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Elis,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philosophy.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates, 
bears  the  name  of  Phaedon. 

PHAEDRA  (-aeX  daughter  of  Minos,  and 
wife  of  Theseus,  who  fiilsely  accused  her  step- 
son Hippolytns.  After  the  death  of  Hipno- 
lytus,  bis  innocence  became  known  to  nis 
lather,  and  Phaedra  made  away  with  herself. 

PHABDRUS  (-1),  the  Latin  Fabulist,  was 
originally  a  slave,  and  was  brought  from 
Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome,  where  he 
learned  the  Latin  language.  He  received  his 
freedom  from  Augustus.  His  fables  are  97 
in  number,  written  in  iambic  verse :  most  of 
them  are  borrowed  from  Aesop. 

PHAESTU8  (-1),  a  town  in  the  8.  of  Crete, 
near  Qortyna,  the  birthplace  of  Epimenides. 

PHlfiTH5N  (-5ntis),  that  is,  **the  shin- 
ing," need  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helios 
(the  Sun),  but  more  commonly  known  as  the 
name  of  a  son  of  Helios  by  Clvmfinfi.  He  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Phaethon  from  his  father, 
and  was  afterwards  so  presumptuous  as  to 
request  his  father  to  allow  him  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  across  the  heavens  for  one 
day.  Helios  was  induced  by  the  entreaties 
of  bis  son  and  of  Clymdnd  to  vield,  but  the 
youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the  horses, 
they  m&hed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and 
came  so  near  the  earth  as  almost  to  set  it  on 
fire.  Thereupon  Zeus  killed  him  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  aud  hurled  him  down  into  the 
river  Eridanns.  His  sisters,  the  HHlddae  or 
PfuUthonfidde*^  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to 
thechariot,weremetamorphos4>d  Into  poplars, 
and  their  tears  into  amber.    [Hkliauar.] 

PHXfiTHtTSA.    [HiUAnAE.] 

PHiLANTHUS  (-1),  the  leader  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians who  founded  Tarcntum  in  Italy, 
about  B.a  708. 

PHXLXRIS  (-Idis),  raler  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as 
a  cmel  and  inhuman  tyrant.  He  reigned 
from  about  b.o.  570  to  56i.  He  perished  oy  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  rary.  No  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  him  is  more  cele- 
brated than  the  braxen  bull  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  bumed  alive  the  victims  of  his 
cmelty,  and  of  which  we  are  told  that  he 
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made  the  first  experiment  apon  Its  Inventor. 
Perillas.  The  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of 
Phalaris  have  been  proved  by  Bentley  to  be 
the  composition  of  some  SophlsL 

PUlLfiRUM  (-1),  the  most  K-ly  of  the 
harbors  of  Athens,  and  the  one  chiefly  nsed 
bv  the  Athenians  before  the  time  of  the  Per- 
Binn  wars.  After  the  establishment  by  The- 
mistocles  of  the  harbors  in  the  peninsula  of 
Piraens,  Phalemm  was  not  much  osed. 

PHiNAE  (-arum),  the  8.  point  of  the 
island  of  CbioSf  celenrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  for  its  excellent  wine. 

PHlNlOORiA  (-ae),  a  Greek  city  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
WAS  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as  their 
capital  in  Asia. 

PHXON  (-^nis),  a  boatman  at  Mitylene,  is 
said  to  have  been  orifirlually  an  ns\y  old  man ; 
bat  having  carried  Aphrodltfi  (Venus)  across 
the  sea  without  accepting  payment,  the  god- 
dess gave  him  youth  and^beauty.  After  this 
Snppbo  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and,  when  he  slighted  her,  to  have  leaped 
from  the  Leucadian  rock.    [Sappho.] 

PHlRAE  l^nim).  (1)  A  town  in  the  W. 
part  of  Achaln,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean 
cities,  situated  on  the  river  Pierus.— (2)  A 
town  in  Messenia  on  the  river  Nedon,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia. 

PHARMACtTSA  (-oe),  an  Island  off  the 
coast  of  Miletus,  where  Julius  Caesar  was 
taken  prisoner  by  pirates. 

PHARNABlZDS  (-1),  satrap  of  the  Persian 
provinces  near  the  Hellespont,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Peloponneslnn  war,  and  for  many 
years  subsequently.  His  character  is  distln- 
firulshed  by  generosity  and  openness.  He  has 
T)een  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of 
Alciblades;  l}Ut  the  latter  probably  fell  by 
the  hands  of  others.    [Ai.oihiadks.] 

PHARNlCES  (-is).  (1)  King  of  Pontus, 
ind  grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
reimied  trom  about  B.a  190  to  160. — (2)  King 
of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  the  Bosporus, 
wos  the  s(m  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  whom 
he  compelled  toput  an  end  to  his  life  in  63. 
[MiTDBinATBa  VI.]  After  the  death  of  bis 
father,  Pompey  granted  him  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus.   In  the  civil  war  between  Cae- 


sar and  Pompey,  Phamaces  seized  the  oppor> 
tunlty  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  fiitber'e  do- 
minions :  but  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar  in  a 
decisive  action  near  Zela  (47).  The  battle 
was  gained  with  such  ease  by  Caesar  that 
he  informed  the  senate  of  bis  victory  by  tb« 
words  VenLyidi^  viei.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  vear  Pharnaces  was  slain  by  Asander, 
one  of  his  generals.    [AsAMncB.] 

PHARNXcIA,  a  flonrifhing  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Pontna,  bnilt  near 
(some  think  on)  the  site  of  Cerasus,  probably 
by  Phamaces,  tbe  grandfather  of  Mithridates 
the  Great 

PHAR8ALUS  (-1),  a  town  In  Thoaaajy,  in 
the  district  Tbes8alioti^  W.  of  the  river  Bnlp- 
ens.  Near  Pharsalns  was  fought  the  decisive 
battle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  11.0.  4S, 
which  made  Caesar  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  It  is  frequently  called  the  battle  of 
Phars&lla,  which  was  the  name  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  town. 

PBlRUS  or  PHlROS  (-1).  a)  A  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Egypt.  When  Alexan- 
der the  Great  planned  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pharoe,  he  caused 
the  island  to  be  united  to  the  coast  by  a  mole 
7  stadia  in  leneth,  thus  forming  the  S  harbors 
of  the  city.  CAlkxamdbia.]  The  island  was 
chiefly  famons  for  the  loftv  tower  bnilt  upon 
It  by  Ptolemy  n.  for  a  light-house,  whenoo 
the  name  of  Phartu  was  applied  to  all  similar 
structures. — (2)  An  island  of  the  Adriatic,  off 
the  coasts  of  Dalmatla,  E.  of  Issa. 

PHjLSflLIS  (-Idis),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  near  the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  found- 
ed bv  Dorian  colonists.  It  became  afterwards 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  pirates  who  infected 
the  S.  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  therefore 
destroyed  by  P.  Servilius  Isauricns.  PbaFelis  Is 
said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which  the  light, 
quick  vessels  called  Phaseli  were  first  buflt. 

PHlSIS  (-is  or  idis).  (1)  A  celebrated 
river  of  Colchis,  flowing  into  the  £.  end  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  {Black  Sea).  It  was  fa- 
mons in  connection  with  the  storv  of  the  Ar- 
?:>nautic  expedition.  Hence  Medea  is  called 
hMUu^  and  the  adfective  PhdAdcut  is  nsed 
in  the  sense  of  Colchian.  [Aboonautac]  It 
has  given  name  to  the  pheoMnt  (phasianns), 
which  is  said  to  have  oeen  first  Drought  to 
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Greece  from  its  banks.— (2)  Near  the  month 
of  the  river,  ou  itn  S.  Bide,  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  founded  by  the  Mlleslauf*. 

PHEGEUS  (-^68  or  5f),  king  of  P^ophis 
In  Arcadia,  purified  Alcmaeon  after  be  bad 
killed  bis  mother,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Alpbeslboea  In  marriage.    [Algmabon.] 

PHEMIUS  (-IX  a  celebrated  minstrel,  who 
snng  to  the  suitors  lu  the  paUce  of  Ulysses  iu 
Ithaca. 

PHfiNfiUS  (-i),  an  ancient  town  in  the  N.E. 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene. 

PHBRAE  (-amm),  an  ancient  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  the  Pelasgian  plain,  90  stadia  from  its 
port-town  Pagasae,  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf. 
It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Admetns,  and  in  bistorv  on  account  of  its 
tyrants,  who  extended  their  power  over  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Of  these  the  most 
powerfnl  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Tagns  or 
generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  B.a  874. 

PHERAE.    tPHAmAB.] 

PHERfiCRlTflS  (-is),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  contempo> 
rary  with  Aristophanes.  He  invented  a  new 
metre,  which  was  named,  after  him,  the 
Phereeratean. 

PHERECTDES  (-Is).  (1)  Of  Syros,  an 
early  Greek  philosopher,  flourished  about 
B.a  544.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  I^tbagorns,  and  to  have  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Metempsychosis.— (2)  Of  Athens, 
one  of  the  early  Greek  logographers,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Herodotus. 

PHERES  (-€tis),  son  of  Cretbeus  and  Tyro, 
father  of  Admeius  and  Lycnrgus,  and  founder 
of  Pherae  In  Thessaly.  Admetus,  as  the  son 
of  PhereF,  is  called  PhJhrltiddis. 

PHIDIIS  (-ae),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece,  was  Doru  at  Athens  about 
ii.a  490.  He  was  intrusted  by  Pericles  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  works  of  art 
which  were  erected  at  Athens  during  his  ad> 
ministration.  Of  these  works  the  chief  were 
the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  above 
flJl.  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis, 
called  the  Parthinon^  on  which  the  highest 
eiTorts  of  the  best  artists  were  employed. 
The  sculptured  ornaments  of  this  templeT  the 
remains  of  which  form  the  glonr  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  were  executed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias ;  but  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  divinity,  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  which  was  inclosed  within  that 
magmflccnt  shrine,  was  the  work  of  the  art- 
ist's own  hand.  The  statue  was  dedicated  in 
488.  Having  finished  his  great  work  at  Ath- 
ens, he  went  to  Elis  and  Olympia,  where  he 
finished  his  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the 
greatest  of  all  his  works.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Jealousy  against 
bis  great  patron,  Pericles.  [Pkeiolks.]  Phi- 
dias was  first  accused  of  peculation,  but  this 
charge  was  at  once  refdted,  as,  by  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the 
statue  of  Athena  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  removed,  and  the  weight  of  it  exam- 
ined. The  accusers  then  charged  Phidias 
with  impiety,  in  having  introduced  into  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield  of  the 


goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  PerL 
cles.  On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  from  dis- 
ease in  482. 

PHIDIPPIDES  or  PHlUPPlDES  (-is),  a 
celebrated  courier,  who  was  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  Sparta,  in  B.a  490,  to  ask  for  aid 
against  the  Persians,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  second  day  from  his  leaving  Athens. 

PHIDON  (-«nis),  a  king  of  Argos,  who  ex- 
tended his  sovereignty  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  b.o.  748  he  deprived 
the  Eleans  of  their  presidency  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  celebrated  them  jointly  with  the 
Pisans ;  but  the  Eleans  not  long  after  defeat- 
ed him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recovered 
their  privilege.  The  most  memorable  act  of 
Phidou  was  hl^  introduction  of  copper  and 
silver  coinage,  and  a  new  scale  of  weights 
and  measures,  which,  through  his  influences 
became  prevalent  iu  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
ultimately  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  Greece.  The  scale  in  question  was  Known 
by  the  name  of  the  Aeglnetan,  and  it  is  usu- 
ally supposed  that  the  coinage  of  Phidou  was 
struck  in  Aegina ;  but  this  name  was  perhaps 
given  to  it  only  In  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  Aeginetans. 

PHIGAUA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner of  Arcadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Messeula 
and  Ells,  which  owes  its  celebrit  v  in  modern 
times  to  the  remains  of  a  splendid  temple  In 
Its  territory,  built  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  which  orna- 
mented tne  frieze  in  the  interior,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  They  rep- 
resent the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae,  and  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons. 

PHILADELPHIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  of 
Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  buUt  br 
Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus.  It 
was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  its 
Church  is  one  of  the  7  to  which  the  Apoca^ 
lypse  Is  addressed.— (2)  A  city  of  Clllcia  As- 
pera,  on  the  Calycadnus,  above  Aphrodlslas. 

PHILXDELPHUS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Ptole- 
mneus  IL,  king  of  Egypt  [Ptolexasus],  and 
of  Attains  IL,  king  oiPergamuni.  [AttaluS.] 

PHILAB  (-ftrum),  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
just  below  the  flrst  cataract,  on  the  S.  bound- 
ary of  the  country  towards  Aethiopla.  It 
was  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians 
Jointly,  and  was  covered  with  magnificent 
temples,  whose  splendid  ruins  still  remain. 

PHlLAENI  (-drum),  fi  brothers,  citizens  of 
Carthage,  of  whom  the  following  story  is 
told:  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Cyrenaeans  about  their 
boundaries,  it  was  agreed  that  depniies 
should  start  at  a  fixed  time  from  each  of  the 
cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting 
should  thenceforth  form  the  limit  of  the  8 
territories.  The  Philaenl  departed  A*om  Car- 
thage, and  advanced  much  farther  than  the 
Cyrenaean  party.  The  Cyrenaeans  accused 
them  of  having  set  forth  before  the  time 
agreed  upon,  but  at  length  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  spot  which  they  had  reached  as  a 
boundary-line.  If  the  Philaeni  would  submit 
to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand.    Th« 
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PhiUeni  accordingly  devoted  themselves  for 
their  country  in  the  way  proposed.  The  Car- 
thnglniaus  paid  high  honors  to  theirmemory. 
aud  erected  altars  to  them  where  they  had 
died:  and  from  these  the  place  was  called 
"The  Altars  of  the  PhilaeiiL'* 

PUILAMMON  (-Onis),  a  mythical  poet  and 
musician,  »aid  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo, 
aud  the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Bumolpns. 

PHILEMON  (^nl?).  (1)  An  aged  Phrvff- 
ian,  and  hnsband  of  Baucis,  who  noepitably 
entertained  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury).—<2)  A  celebrated  Athenian  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy,  was  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
bnt  at  an  early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
received  the  citizenship.  He  flourished  in 
the  reicn  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  whom,  however,  he  long  survived. 
He  began  to  exhibit  about  b.o.  880,  and  lived 
nearly  100  vears.  Although  Philemon  was 
inferior  to  Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a 
greater  favorite  with  the  Athenians,  and  often 
conquered  his  rival  in  the  dramatic  contests. 
[MBMANbKB.]— (3)  The  younger  Philemon, 
also  a  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a  sou  of 
the  former. 

PHILBTAERUS.    [PnwAMUif.] 

PHI  LET  AS  (-ae),  of  Cos,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  and  the 
tutor  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phlladelphus. 

PHlLIPPI  (-6rum),  a  celebrated  city  In 
Macedonia  adjecta,  situated  on  a  steep  height 
of  Mount  Paugaeus,  aud  fouuded  by  Phuip 
of  Macedon  on  the  site  of  an  ancieut  towu, 
Cebnidwi,  a  colony  of  the  Thasiaus.  Philip- 
pi  is  celebrated  in  history  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  gained  there  by  Octavianus  and 
Aulony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  n.c  42,  and 
as  the  niaco  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first 
preached  the  GobmI  in  Europe,  a.d.  63.  One 
of  St.  PauPs  Epistles  is  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Philippl. 

PHTLIPPOPOLIS  (-is:  Philiopopoli).  an 
important  town  in  Thrace,  founded  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  was  situated  In  a  large  plain,  S.E. 
of  the  Uebrns,  on  a  hill  with  8  summits, 
whence  It  was  sometimes  called  Trimontlnm. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thracia. 

PHILIPPUS  (-I).-I.  Kingti  of  Macedonia, 
(1)  Son  of  Argaeup,  was  the  3d  king,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who,  not 
reckoning  Cakanus  and  his  two  immediate 
successors,  look  upon  Perdlccas  L  as  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.— (2)  Youngest  son 
of  Amyntas  IL  and  Eurydice,  reigned  b.o. 
3S0-330.  He  was  bom  in  388,  and  was  brought 
np  at  Thebes,  whither  he  had  been  carrica  as 
a  nostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he  received 
ki  most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother,  PerdiccasIIL,  Philip  obt4iined 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely 
as  guardian  t«)  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  set  aside 
the  claims  of  the  yonne  prince,  and  assumed 
for  himoelf  the  title  of  king.  As  (U)on  as  he 
was  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  he  in- 
troduced among  the  Macedonians  a  stricter 
military  discipline,  and  organized  their  army 
on  th«  plan  of  the  phalanx.   He  then  directed 


his  views  to  the  aggrandixement  of  hia  king- 
dom. He  resolved  first  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  various  Greek  cities  upon  the  Macedo- 
nian coast.  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
Mcthone,  and,  finally,  Olynthns,  sacceasively 
fell  into  his  hands.  Demosthenes,  in  hia 
Philippic  and  Olynthiac  orations,  endeavored 
to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  the  danger  of  Ath- 
ens and  Greece  from  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Philip;  but  the  Athenians  did  not  adopt 
any  rigorous  eflbrts  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Macedonian  king.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Amphictyons  he  subdued  the  Phocianff, 
aud  was  rewarded  ^vith  the  place  of  the  latter 
in  the  Amphictyonic  council  (u.a  840).  The 
Athenians  at  lenc^lh  became  thoroaghb 
alarmod  at  his  aggrandizement ;  and  accora- 
ingly,  when  he  marched  through  Thermopy- 
;  lae,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Amphictyons,  ti> 
punish  the  Locriana  of  Amphlssa,  they  re- 
solved to  oppose  him.  Thron^h  the  inflnence 
of  Demosthenes,  tbev  aucceeded  in  forming 
an  alliance  with  thoThebans;  but  their  united 
army  was  defeated  by  Philip  in  the  month  of 
August,  338,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Chaero- 
uoi),  which  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
Greece.  A  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  was 
now  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  war  with  Per- 
sia was  determined  on,  and  the  kins  of  Bfac- 
edonia  vfns  appointed  to  command  tae  forces 
of  the  national  confederacy.  But  in  the  midst 
of  his  preparations  for  his  Asiatic  expedition 
he  was  murdered  dnrinc  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Mrith  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  by  a  youth  of  noble  blood  named 
Pansaulas.  Ills  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  private  resentment 
against  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained 
in  vain  of  a  gross  outrage  offered  to  nim  by 
Attains.  His  wife,  Olymplas,  however,  was 
suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot. 
[Oltmpiab.]  Philip  died  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  the  OreaL— (3)  The 
name  of  Philip  was  bestowed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian armv  upon  Arrhidaeus,  the  iMistsrd  son 
of  Philip  iL,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
accordingly  appears  in  the  list  of  Macedonian 
kings  as  Philip  III.  [AaainDAKvs.l— (4)  Eld- 
est son  of  Cassander,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne,  u.a  290,  bnt  he  reigned  only  a 
few  months.— (5)  Son  of  Demetrius  IL,  reisrn- 
ed  ika  220-178.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  An- 
tigonns  Doson,  at  17  years  of  age.  During 
the  first  8  years  of  his  reign  he  conducted  the 
war  against  the  Aetolians  at  the  request  of 
the  Achaeans  and  Aratns.  But  soon  after 
bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion  be-became 
jealous  of  Aratus,  whom  he  caused  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  slow  and  secret  poison.  Philip 
was  engaged  in  two  wars  with  the  Romans. 
The  first  lasted  from  n.o.  91&,  when  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  to  206. 
The  second  commenced  in  200,  and  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat  of  Philip,  by 
the  c<msul  Flaminlnus,  at  the  battle  of  Cvnos- 
cephalae,  in  197.  [FLAUiMiMim.]  Through  the 
false  accusations  of  his  son  Perseus,  he  put 
to  death  his  other  son  Demetrius ;  but  ai»> 
covering  after^vards  the  innocence  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  died  (B.a  179)  a  prey  to  remorse.    Be 
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was  encceeded  by  Pcreena.— TL  Family  of  ths 
Mareii  PhiiippL  (1)  L.  Masoius  PniLippus, 
coDSul  u.o.  91,  opposed  with  vigor  the  meas- 
ures of  the  tribuue  DruBiis.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  dieliDguished  orators  of  his  time. — 
(2)  L.  and  Makoics  FniLiPPUs,  sou  of  the 
))receding,  consul  D.a  66,  and  step-father  of 
Aufrnstne,  having  married  bis  mother,  Alia. 
— IIL  Bniperors  qf  Home.  M.  Julius  Pni- 
i.ippus,  the  name  of  2  Roman  emperors,  father 
and  son,  of  whom  the  former  reigned  a.d. 
244-249.  He  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and 
rose  to  hlj^h  rnulc  in  the  Roman  army.  He 
obtained  the  empire  hy  the  assassination  of 
Gordiau.  He  was  slain  near  Verona,  either 
in  battle  against  Dedns,  or  by  his  own  sol- 
diers. His  son,  whom  he  had  proclaimed 
Augnstns  two  years  before,  perlsned  at  the 
same  time.  ,» 

PHlLISTUS  (-1),  a  Syrncusan,  and  a  friend 
of  the  younger  Dionysius,  commanded  the 
fleet  of  the  latter  in  a  battle  with  Dion,  and, 
being  defeated,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  history  of  Sic- 
ily, in  which  he  closely  imitated  Thucydides. 

PHILO  (-On if).  (1)  An  academic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Larissa  and  a  disciple 
of  Clitomachns.  After  the  conquest  of  Ath- 
ens by  Mithridates  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  Cicero  as  one  of  hia  hearers.— 
(2)  Of  Byzantium,  a  celebrated  mechanician, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Ctesiblus,  flonrishea 
abont  n.a  14C— (3)  Judaeus,  or  surnamed  the 
Jew,  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  a.i>.  40  on  an  embassy  to  the  emper- 
or Caligula.  He  wrote  several  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  sacred  Scriptures  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Qreek  philosophy. 

PHILO,  Q.  PUBLIUUS,  a  distinguished 

general  in  the  Samnite  wars,  proposed,  in  his 
ictatorshin,  ii.a  839,  the  celebrated  Publiliae 
LegeSj  whicn  abolished  the  power  of  the  patri- 
cian assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  elevated  the 
{>1ebeians  ti>  an  equality  with  the  patricians 
or  all  practical  purposes. 

PHlLOCTETlS  (is),  a  son  of  Pocas 
(whence  he  is  callea  Poeantiddek)^  was  the 
most  celebrated  archer  in  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  the  friend  and  armor-bearer  of  Her- 
cules, who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow  and 
the  poisoned  arrows,  for  having  set  Are  to 
the  pile  on  Mount  Oeta,  on  which  Hercules 
perished.  Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen,  aud  thus  took  part  iu  the 
Trojan  war.  On  his  voyage  to  Troy,  while 
staying  in  the  island  of  Chryse,  he  was  bitten 
on  the  foot  bya  snoke,  or  wounded  by  one  of 
his  arrows.  The  wound  produced  such  an  in- 
tolerable stench  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Ulysses,  left  Philoctetes  on  the  solitary 
coast  of  bemnus.  He  remained  in  this  island 
till  the  10th  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  came  to  fetch  him  to 
Troy,  as  an  oracle  had  declared  that  the  city 
conld  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of 
Hercules.  He  accompanied  these  heroes  to 
Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Aesculapius  or  his 
sons  cured  his  wound.  He  slew  Paris  and 
many  other  Trojans.  On  his  return  from  Troy 
he  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Italy. 


PHiLODEMUS  (-I),of  Gadora  in  Palestine, 
au  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  epigrammatic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero,  ue  is  also 
mentitmed  by  Horace  {SaL  L,  2, 121). 

PHIL5LX.U8  (-1),  a  dlstineuished  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Croton  or 
Tarcntum,  and  a  contemporary  of  Socrates. 

PHILOMELA  (-ac),  daughter  of  Pundion, 
king  of  Athens,  and  sister  of  Procne,  who 
had  married  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace.  Being 
dishonored  by  the  latter,  Philomela  was  met- 
amorphosed Into  a  nightingale.  The  story  is 
given  under  Tkrkds. 

PHlLOMELlUM  or  PHILOMELUM  (-i),  a 
city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  borders  of  L\cnonia 
and  Pisldia,  said  to  have  been  named  from  the 
numbers  of  nightingales  in  Us  neighborhood. 

PHILOPOEMEN  (-«nls),  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 

Sroduced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  in- 
epeudence.  The  great  object  of  his  life  was 
to  infbse  into  the  Achaeans  a  military  sinrit, 
and  thereby  to  establish  their  independence 
on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (H.a  221),  in 
which  Cleomenes  was  defeated.  Soon  after- 
wards he  sailed  to  Crete,  and  served  for  some 
years  in  the  wars  between  the  cities  of  that 
island.  In  luo.  208  he  was  elected  strategns, 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  in  this 
year  slew  in  battle  with  his  own  hand  Ma^ 
chanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  8 
times  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
diifcharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  honor 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  In 
n.a  183,  when  he  was  marching  against  the 
Messenians  who  had  revolted  from  the  Achae- 
an League,  he  fell  In  with  a  large  body  of 
MessenTan  troops,  by  whom  he  wos  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Messene,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  drink  poison. 

PHlLOSTRiTUS,  FLiVlUS  (-1).  (i)  A 
native  of  Lcmnos,  flourished  In  the  1st  half 
of  the  8d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  aud 
taught  rhetoric  flrst  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Life  r/  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana  in  8  books.— (2)  The  younger,  and 
ft  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Imagmea. 

PHILCTAS  (-ae).  son  of  Parmenion.  en- 
joved  a  high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alex- 
ander, but  was  accused  in  n.a  830  of  being 
privy  to  a  plot  against  the  king*8  life.  Thero 
was  no  proof  of  his  guilt;  but  a  confession 
was  wrung  firom  him  oy  torture,  and  he  w«m 
stoned  to  death  by  the  troops.   [PAnMKNioN.] 

PHlLOXfiNUS  (-i),  of  Cythera,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  dithyrambic  poets  of 
Greece,  was  bom  b.o.  435  and  died  380.  He 
spent  part  of  his  life  at  Syracuse,  where  he 
was  cast  into  prison  by  Dionysins,  because  he 
had  told  the  tyrant,  when  asked  to  revise  one 
of  his  poems,  that  the  best  way  of  correcting 
it  would  be  to  draw  a  black  Hue  throngh  the 
whole  paper.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  hid 
poems  nave  come  down  to  us. 

PHlLUS,  L.  FtTRlUS  (-1),  consul  B.a  186, 
was  fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement^ 
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and  l8  introdnced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
apeakcre  in  tiis  dialogue  De  Republiect. 

PHILYRA  (-ae),  a  njrraph,  danghler  of 
Oceanuji,  aud  mother  of  the  Centanr  Cliiron, 
wna  changed  into  a  linden -tree.  Hence 
Chiron  was  called  PhMfi^dU,  and  hie  alK>de 
PhUpreia  teeta, 

PHINEUS  (-^8,  £1,  or  el).  (1)  Son  of  Be- 
Ins  and  Anchinoe,  and  brother  of  Cephens, 
e^lnin  by  Peraena.  [AMDaoMniA  and  Pkusrhb.] 
—(2)  Son  of  Agenor.  and  king  of  Salmydesans 
in  Thrace,  and  a  celebrated  sootheayer.  He 
deprived  his  sons  of  sight,  in  consequence  of 
a  fiilrtc  accusation  madeagalnst  themby  Idaea, 
I  heir  Hiep-mother.  The  gods,  in  conseonence. 
puuii>hea  him  >vith  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and 
Hcnt  the  Harpies  to  tormenthim.  [Harpyiak.] 
When  the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  he  was 
delivered  Arom  these  monsters  bv  Zetes  and 
Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas.  Phfneus  in  re- 
turn explained  to  the  Argonants  the  further 
course  ihey  had  to  take.  According  to  other 
accounts  he  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

PniNTlAa    liDAMOif.] 

PHLEGSTHON  (-onlii«),  t*.  e.  the  flaming, 
a  river  in  the  lower  world,  in  whose  channel 
flowed  flames  instead  of  water 

PHLEGRA.    [Pallkkk.] 

PHLEGRAEI  CAMPI  (^^mm),  the  name 
of  the  volcanic  plain  extending  along  the  coaat 
of  Campania  from  Cumae  to  Capua,  so  called 
because  it  was  believed  to  have  been  once  on 
Are. 

PHLfiGTAS  (-ae),  son  of  Ares  (Mare)  and 
Chryi^e,  and  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia. 
He  wa;)  the  father  of  Ixion  and  Corouis,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  Aesculapius.  £iira;?ed  at  this,  Phlen'as 
set  fire  to  the  temple  of  the  god,  who  killed 
him  with  his  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to 
severe  uunishment  in  the  lower  world.  His 
descendants,  Phlegyae,  are  represented  as  a 
mythical  race,  who  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Delphi 

PHLltTS  (-nnti!»),  the  chief  town  of  a  small 
province  in  the  N.E.  of  Peloponnesus,  whose 
territory,  Puliasia,  was  bounded  by  Sicyonia, 
Arcadia,  and  Argos. 

PHOCAEA  (-He),  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  w.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cele- 
brated as  a  great  maritime  state,  aud  espe- 
cially ns  the  founder  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
Massilia,  in  Gaul.  The  name  of  Phocaean 
is  often  used  with  reference  to  Massilia. 

PHOCION  (-onis),  an  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  born  about  d.o.  40S.  He  ft^nently 
opposed  the  measures  of  Demosthenes,  and 
recommended  peace  with  Philip;  but  he  was 
not  one  of  the  mercenary  supporters  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch.  On  the  contrary,  his 
virtue  ia  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  con- 
duct was  always  influenced  by  npriffht  mo- 
tives. When  the  Piraeus  was  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Polysperchon,  In  318,  Pho- 
cion  was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alex- 
ander to  tflke  this  step;  whereupon  he  fled 
to  Alexander,  bnt  was  nasely  surrenderod  bv 
Polysperchon  to  the  Athenians.  He  wa's 
condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock,  and  thus 


perished  in  317,  at  the  age  of  85.  The  Athe- 
nians are  eaid  to  have  repented  of  their  con< 
duct. 


PHOCIS  (-Wis),  a  country  in  Northern 
Greece,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Locri  Epio- 
nemidii  and  Opuntii,  on  the  K  by  Boeotia, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Doris,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  a 
mountainous  and  onprodnctive  conntry,  and 
owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
fact  of  its  possessinethe  Delphic  oracle.  lu 
chief  mountain  was  PAatiAssus,  and  its  chief 
river  the  Ckpuibsus.  The  PhtKians  filayed 
no  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  tho 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  at  this  period 
they  became  involved  in  a  war,  called  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  War.  in  which  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Greece  took  part.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Thebans,  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Phocians,  the  Amphlctyons  Imposed  n 
flue  npon  the  Phocians,  and,  upon  their  re- 
fhsal  to  pay  it,  declared  the  Phocian  land  for. 
felted  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thereupon  the 
Phocians  seized  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  ITiis  war  lavted  10  years  (B.a  857-546), 
and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  conquei>t 
of  the  Phocians  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  All 
their  towns  were  razed  to  the  gronnd  with 
the  exception  of  Abae ;  and  the  2  votes  which 
they  haa  In  the  Amphictvonic  conncil  were 
taken  away  and  given  to  rhilip. 

PHGCUS  (-i),  son  of  Aeacus  and  the  Nereid 
Psamathe,  was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers 
Telainon  and  Peleus.    [Pklkus.] 

PHDcTlIDES  (-is),  of  Miletus,  a  gnomic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Theognes,  was  bom 
B.0. 500. 
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PUOBBfi  (hm).  (1)  A  surname  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  ae>  the  goddess  or  the  niooo  (Lnua), 
the  moon  being  regarded  as  the  female  Phoe- 
bus or  sun.— (2)  Daughter  of  I'yndareos  and 
Leda,  and  a  sister  of  Clytaemoestra.  —  (3) 
Daughter  of  Leacippos. 

PHOEBUS  (-1),  the  Bright  or  Pure,  an 
epithet  of  Apollo. 

PHOENICB  (-^),  a  country  of  Asia,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  extending  from  the  river 
Eleathems  on  the  N.  to  below  Mount  Carmel 
on  the  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  B.  by  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  was  a  mountainous 
strip  of  coast  land,  not  more  than  10  or  12 
miles  broad,  hemmed  in  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  whose  lat- 
eral branches  run  out  into  the  sea  in  bold 
promontories, upon  which  were  situated  some 
of  the  greate:4t  maritime  states  of  the  ancient 
worid.  For  the  history  ot  those  great  cities. 
see  SiDow,  Tyrus,  etc  The  people  were  of 
the  Semitic  race,  and  their  language  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  related  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Syrlac.  Their  written  characters 
were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old  He- 
brew ;  and  from  them  the  Qreek  alphabet,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe, 
were  nndoubtedlT  dorivea ;  hence  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of 
letters.  Other  inventions  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  are  ascribed  to  them :  such  as  arithmetic 
astronomv,  navigation,  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and  the  coining  of  money.  That,  at  a 
verr  early  time,  they  excelled  in  the  flue  arts. 
is  dear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  received 
from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  the  building  and 
the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  teinple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  Homer 
to  Sidoniuu  artists.  In  the  sacred  history  of 
the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  that  of 
the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  in  tne  earliest 
Greek  poetry,  we  find  the  Phoenicians  already 
A  great  maritime  people.  Their  voyages  and 
their  settlements  extended  beyond  the  pil- 
lara  of  Hcrcnies  to  the  W.  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  the  British  islands. 
[Beita^nia.]  Within  the  Mediterranean  they 
planted  numerous  colonies,  on  its  Islands,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  especially  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  which  was  Car- 
TUAOo.  They  were  successively  subdued  by 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Romans ;  but  these  conquests 
did  not  entirely  ruin  their  commerce,  which 
was  still  considerable  at  the  Chriiftian  era. 
Under  the  Romans,  Phoenice  formed-  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Syria. 

PHOENIX  (-Tcis).  (1)  Son  of  Agenor  and 
brother  of  Enropa.  Being  sent  by  bis  father 
in  search  of  his  sister,  who  was  carried  off 
by  Zens  (Jupiter^,  he  settled  in  the  country, 
which  was  called  after  him  Phoenicia. — (2) 
Son  of  Amyntor  by  Cleobiile  or  Hippodamia. 
His  father  having  neglected  his  wife,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  a  mistress,  Cleobule  per- 
suaded her  son  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
latter.  Phoenix  succeeded  in  the  attempt, 
but  was  in  consequence  cursed  by  his  father. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Phthia  in  Thessnly, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Pelens, 
Who  made  him  ruler  of  the  Dolopes,  and  in- 


trusted to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Achil- 
les. He  afterwards  accompanied  Achilles  to 
the  Trqjan  war.  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Amyntor  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son, 
who  fled  in  this  condition  to  Peleus;  but 
Chiron  restored  hit  sight 

PHOLOE  (-«s),  a  mountain  fonnlng  the 
boundary  between  Arcadia  and  EMh;  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Centaurs. 

[PUOLDS.] 

PUOLUS  (-1),  a  Centaur,  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules, 
and  buried  in  the  mountain  called  Pholoe 
after  him.  For  the  details  of  this  story,  see 
p.  191. 

PHORCUS  (-1),  PHORCYS  (-?a^),  or 
PHORCTN  {-fnb»)f  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Pontus 
and  Ge,  and  father  of  the  Graeae  and  Gor- 
gones,  who  are  hence  called  Phorcldes,  Phor- 
cydes,  or  Phorcj'nides  (-um). 

PHORMION  (-dnis),  a  celebrated  Athenian 
general  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

PHOrONEUS  (-^'ds  or  51),  son  of  Inachus 
and  Melia.  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  father  of  Niobe  and  Apis.  Hence 
PhordnC'Us  and  Ph5runis  are  usea  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  Argive. 

PHRIXTES  (-ae),  the  name  of  4  kings  of 
Parthia.    [Arsaoks  V.,  VIL,  XH.,  XV.] 

PHRAORTES,  8d  king  of  Media,  son  and 
successor  of  Deioces,  reigned  11.0.  G56-684. 
He  was  killed  while  laying  siege  to  Nlnns 
(Nineveh). 

PHRIXUS  (-1),  son  of  Athamas  andNephele, 
and  brother  of  Helle.  In  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  step-mother,  Ino,  he  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  but  Nepbele  res- 
cued her  2  children,  who  rode  away  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
the  gift  of  Hermes  (Mercury).  Between  Sige- 
um  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the 
sea,  which  was  called  after  her  the  Hellespont ; 
but  Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the 
kingdom  of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Chalclope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed 
to  Zeus  the  ram  which  had  carried  him,  and 
gave  its  fleece  to  Aeetes,  who  fastened  it  to 
an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars).  This 
fleece  was  afterwards  carried  away  by  Jason 
and  the  Argonauts.    [Jason.] 

PHRtGiA  MATER.    [Purtoia.] 

PHRYGIA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  of  different  extent  at  different 
periods.  Under  the  Itoman  empire,  Phrygia 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Carls,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and  PIsldia,  on  the 
£.  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  Phrygia)  and  Galatla  (which  former- 
ly belonged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
Bithynia.  The  Phrygians  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  settled  on  tne  banks  of  the  Sangn- 
rius,  where  Inter  writers  tell  us  of  the  power- 
tn\  Phrygian  kingdom  of  GoRnius  and  Midas. 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Thracian  family,  originally  settled  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Asia  Minor,  as  t&v  as  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  that 
the  successive  migrations  of  other  Tliracian 
peoples,  as  the  Thyni,  Bithyni,  Myslans,  and 
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Teucrlnn?,  drove  them  farther  lolaud.  They 
were  uot,  however,  entirely  displaced  by  the 
My»iHua  and  Teucriaus  f^om  the  coantry  be- 
tween the  Bhoreis  of  the  Uellei<pont  and  Pro- 
I>onii0  and  Mounts  Ida  and  Olvmpns,  where 
they  continned  side  by  side  with  the  Greek 
colon ien,  and  where  their  name  was  preserved 
in  ihut  of  the  district  under  all  subsequent 
change?,  namely  PuttvoiA  MiNor  or  PuavoiA 
llBLLKitpoNTus.  The  kinj^dom  of Phrygia  was 
conquered  by  Croesus,  and  formed  part  of  the 
I'ersian,  Macedonian,  and  Syro-Orecian  em- 
pires; but,  under  the  last,  the  N.E.  part,  ad- 
jacent to  Paphlagroiiia  and  the  Halyf,  was 
conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and  formed  the  VV. 

ftart  of  Gai.ati  A ;  and  under  the  Romans  was 
ncluded  in  the  province  of  Asia.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  early  intellectual  culture  of 
Greece,  I'hryjjla  is  highly  important.  The 
earliest  Greek  music,  c.^pecially  that  of  the 
flute,  was  borrowed  in  part,  throns^h  the 
Asiatic  colonics,  from  Phrygla.  With  this 
country  also  were  closely  associated  the  orjjles 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  of  Cybele,  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  the  Phrygla  Mater  of 
the  Roman  poets.  After  the  Persian  con- 
qnest.  however,  the  Phrygians  aeem  to  have 
lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and  they  became 
proverbial  aniou}?  the  Gmeks  and  Romans 
for  eubmissivencss  and  stupidity.  The  Ro- 
man poets  constantly  use  tne  epithet  Phry- 
gian jis  equivalent  to  Trojan. 

PHRYNICHUS  (-1),  an  Athenian,  and  one 
of  the  early  traj^ic  poets,  gained  his  flret 
tragic  victory  in  u.o.  611,  12  years  before 
Aeschylus  (490). 

PHTHTA.    [PnTiuoTis] 


PHTHTOTIS  (-Idi8>,  a  district  In  the  S.E. 
of  Thcssaly,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Maliac 
gulf,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Pagaaaeao  gulf, 
and  inhabited  by  Achaeans.  [TnESSAUA.j 
Homer  calls  it  Putuia,  and  mentions  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Achilles.  Hence  the  poets 
call  Achilles  Phthiua  lierOf  and  his  foiher  Pe- 
leus  Phthiua  rex, 

PHTctTS  (-untis),  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Cyi*enaica,  a  little  W.  of  Apollonia. 

PIIYIACE  (-es).  a  small  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Phthiotia,  the  birthplace  of  Protesilaua, 
hence  called  Phylaeidai ;  his  wife  Laodamia  is 
also  called  PhylaeHs. 

PHTLE  (-es),  a  strongly  fortified  place  in 
Attica,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  and  mem- 
orable as  the  place  which  Thnisybulus  and  the 
Athenian  patriots  seized  BO«>n  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponneslan  war,  no.  4<U,  and  from 
which  they  directed  their  operations  against 
the  30  Tyrants  at  Athens. 

PHYLLIS.    [Demopho.'*.] 

PHYLLUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Thcssaly  in  the 
district  Thessaliotis.  The  poets  nse  PhyHHg 
and  Phylli\\ut  in  the  sen^e  of  Thessalian. 

PHYSCON.    [ProLKMAUs.] 

PICENL    [Piokhum.] 

PICENTIA  (-ae :  Vieenza\  a  town  in  the  a 
of  Campania  at  the  head  of  the  8iuna  Paes- 
tanus.  The  name  of  Piceiitiui  was  not  con- 
fined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Paestanus,  from  the  promontory 
of  Minerva  to  the  river  Silarus,  They  were 
a  portion  of  the  Sabine  Piceuies,  who  were 
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transplanted  by  the  Romans  to  this  part  of 
Ciimpauia  after  the  conquest  of  Picenum,  n.a 
2<^  at  which  time  they  founded  the  tcwu  of 
Picentia. 

PICENTTNL    [PiOKMTiA.] 

PiCENUM  (-1),  a  country  In  central  Italy, 
was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  c(n\»t 
o(  the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Umbria,  on  th^  W.  by  Umbria  and  the 
territory  of  the  Sabines,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Marsl  and  Vestini.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  firom  the  bird  pieuA, 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into 
the  land.  Thev  were  conquered  oy  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.a  868,  when  a  i)ortion  of  them  was 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinns  Pnestu- 
iins,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  Picentia. 

[PlOKMTIA.l 

PICTI  (-Onim),  a  people  inhabiting  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  appear  to  have  been 
either  a  tribe  of  the  Caledonians,  or  the  same 
people  as  the  Caledonians,  though  under  an- 
t>ther  name.  •  They  were  called  Plcti  by  the 
Romans,  from  their  practice  of  painting  their 
bodies.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  a.i>.  290 : 
and  after  this  time  their  name  freauently 
occure  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  often  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Scoti. 

PICTONES  (-nm),  subsequently  PICTlVI 
(-omm),  a  powerfnl  people  on  the  coast  <f 
Gallia  Aqnitanica.  Their  chief  town  was 
Limonum,  subsequently  Pictilvi  (Poiliertf), 

PiCUMNUSand  PILUMNUS  (i),  two  gods 
of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Pilnmnus  was  considered 
the  ancestor  of  Turn  us. 

PICUS  (-1),  a  Latin  prophetic  dlvlnitv,  son 
of  Satnrnus.  husband  of  Canens,  and  father  of 
Faunus.  The  legend  of  Picns  is  founded  on 
the  noilim  that  the  woodpecker  is  a  prophetic 
bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona  was  beloved 
by  him ;  and  when  Circe's  love  for  him  was 
not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a  wood- 
pecker, who  retained  the  prophetic  powers 
which  he  had  formerly  possessed  as  a  man. 

PlfiRlA  (-ae).  (1)  A  narrow  slip  of  country 
on  the  8.B.  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending 
frtmi  the  mouth  of  the  Penens  in  Thessaly  to 
the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
3Ionnt  Olympus  and  its  offiihoots.  A  portion 
of  these  mountains  was  called  by  the  ancient 
wriiers  Pikrus,  or  the  Pierian  mountain. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a  Thm- 
cian  people,  and  are  celebrated  in  the  early 
history  of  Qreek  poetry  and  music,  since 
their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  worship  of  the  Mu^es,  who  are  hence 
called  rUr\(U8,  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Macedonian  kin^^dom  in  Emathia  in  the 
7th  century  ii.o.,  Pieria  was  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
driven  out  of  the  country. — (2)  A  district  in 
Macedonia,  E.  of  the  Btrymon,  near  Mount 
Pangaenm.  where  the  Pierians  settled  who 
had  oeen  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
by  the  Macedonians,  as  already  related.— (3^ 
A  district  on  the  N.  coast  of  Svria,  so  called 
from  the  mountain  Pieria,  a  branch  of  the 
Amanns,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Macedo- 
nians after  their  conquest  of  the  East 


PifiRlDBS  (-nm).  (1)  A  surname  of  tli« 
Muses.  [PiKsiA,  No.  l.j— (2)  The  nine  dou«;h- 
ters  of  Pierus,  king  of  Kmathia  (Macedonia), 
to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  the  nine  Musea 
They  afterwards  entered  into  a  contest  with 
the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered,  were  meta- 
morphosed into  birds. 

PIfiRUS.    (1)  Mythological.    [Pieuidks.]- 
(2)  A  mountain.    [Pikbia,  No.  1.] 
PILUMNUS.    a*iouiiNC8.] 
PIMPLEA  (-ae),  a  town  In  the  Macedonian 
province  of  Pieria,  racred  to  the  Muse-*,  who 
were  hence  called  PimpliXdes.    Horace  ut-ea 
the  form  PimpUa  in  the  eiuguhir,  aud  nut 
IHmpliia. 
PlNiRA  (-omm),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia. 
PiNiRlI  and  POTl'llI  (-oruni),  the  name 
of  two  ancient  Roman  families,  who  presided 
over  the  worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome. 

PINARUS  (-1),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  In 
Mount  Amftnus,  aud  fulling  Into  the  gulf  of 
Issus. 

PINDXRUS  (-1),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  <»f 
Greece,  was  born  at  Cynoscephalae,  a  village 
in  the  territory  of  The- 
be:«,  about  iko.  522.  He 
Commenced  his  career 
as  a  poet  at  an  ear- 
ly age,  and  was  soon 
employed  by  different 
stales  and  princes  in 
ail  parts  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  to  com- 
liose  for  them  choral 
songs  for  S|)ecial  oc- 
casions. He  received 
money  and  presents 
for  his  works ;  bnt  he 
never  degenerated  into 
a  common  mercenary 
poet,  and  he  ccmtinned 
to  preserve  to  his  lat- 
est days  the  respect  of  all  parts  of  Greece. 
The  praises  whlcli  he  bestowed  upon  Alexan- 
der, klnjr  of  Macedonia,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  chief  reason  whicli  led  Alexander  the 
Great  to  spare  the  house  of  the  poet  when 
he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thel)es.  He  died  In 
his  80th  year,  n.a  442.  Pindar  wrote  poems 
of  various  kinds,  most  of  which  are  mention- 
ed in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace : 

**  Sen  p«r  nodare*  nor*  dithyniinlww 
V«rb«  devolvit,  nnmerisque  ferlur 

L«|Ce  aolutb : 
S«a  doot  (XjnnM  and  j»a«ana)  reifeivr  (rMfvmia) 

canit,  deorum 
Sunfnilncm :  .  .  . 
Sive  quM  EIm  domain  rednctt 
Pnlniii  cMleaUa  ((A«  Spinicia)  :  .  .  . 
Flebill  ipntisiiM  juvencinve  raptuai 
Plonit "  (jMt  dirgn). 

But  his  only  poems  which  have  come  down 
to  us  entire  are  his  EpinicicL,  which  were 
compojsed  In  commemoration  of  victories  In 
the  pnblic  games.  They  are  divided  into  4 
book$>,  celebrating  the  victories  gained  in  the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  aud  Isthmian 
games. 

PINDfiNISSUS  (-i),  a  fortified  town  of 
Cilicia,  which  was  taken  by  Cicero  when  h« 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia. 
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PINDUS  (-i).  (1)  A  lofty  rnnpe  of  mount- 
ains in  northern  Greece,  a  portion  of  the 
preat  bnckbone  which  rnns  ihronj^h  the 
centre  of  Greece  from  N.  to  S.  The  name  of 
Pindns  wnfi  confined  to  that  part  of  thochnin 
which  Beparntes  Theswaly  and  Epirns;  and 
its  moBl  N.-ly  and  also  highest  part  was 
called  Lacmon. — (2)  One  of  the  4  towns  In 
Dorii.. 

PINNA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  ihe  Vestini, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 


PIRAEEUS  (^68)  or  PIRAEUS  (-\  .  PvrtQ 
Tjeone  or  Porto  Draeone)^  the  most  lm«>«)rt«nt 
of  the  harbors  of  A  thents  was  dtnatcd  in  the 
peninsnla  abont  5  miles  S.W.  of  Athens.  This 
peuinsnia,  which  is  somoiimes  called  by  the 

general  name  of  Piraeeus,  contained  S  bar- 
ors :  PiRAKECs  proper,  on  the  W.  side,  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  3 ;  Zka,  on  the  £.  side,  sep- 
arated from  Piraeens  by  a  narrow  isthmns; 
and  MuNTOHTA  (PAaman),  still  farther  to  the 
E.     It  was  through  the  suggestion  of  Tbe- 
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mUtocles  tbat  the  Atheninns  were  indnced  to 
make  u»e  of  the  harbor  of  Piraeeos.  Before 
the  Persiau  wara  their  principal  harbor  yras 
Phalemm,  which  was  not  bltaated  in  the 
Piraean  peDinsula  at  all,  bnt  lay  to  the  B.  of 
MnoTchla.  [Phalkbcm.]  The  town  or  demus 
of  Piraeeos  was  eurrouuded  with  strong  forti- 
fications by  Theniistocles.  and  was  connected 
with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
ualls  under  ttie  administration  of  Pericles. 
(See  p.  70.)  The  town  poseesfed  a  considera- 
ble population,  and  many  public  and  private 
bnildiuKSb 

PIRSNB  (-^),  a  celebrated  fountain  at 
Corinth,  at  which  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have 
canght  the  horse  Pegasns.  It  gushed  forth 
fh>m  the  rocic  In  the  Acrocoriutbns,  was  con- 
veyed  down  the  hill  by  snbterraneons  con- 
duits, and  fell  into  a  marble  basin,  ftom  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  supplied 
with  water.  The  poets  frequently  used  P%- 
rinia  in  the  general  sense  of  Corinthian. 

PIRITHOUS  (-i),  son  of  Ixion  and  Dia,  and 
king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thessaly.  Plriih- 
o&s  once  invaded  Attica,  bnt  when  Theseus 
came  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  conceived  a 
warm  admirntiou  for  the  Athenian  king :  and 
from  this  time  a  most  intimate  friendship 
sprang  np  between  the  two  heroes.  When 
PirithoCis  was  celebrating  his  marriage  with 
Hippodamia,  the  intoxicated  Centnnr  Enry- 
tion  or  Enrytus  carried  her  off,  and  this  act 
occasioned  the  celebrated  flght  between  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  in  which  the  Centaurs 
were  defeated.  Theseus,  who  was  present  at 
the  wedding  of  PiriihoQs,  assbted  him  in  his 
battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Ilippodamia 
afterwards  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter). 
With  the  assistance  of  PirithoQs,  Theseus 
carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.  Piriihous 
was  still  more  ambitious,  and  resolved  to 
carry  off  Persephone  (Profcrpiua),  the  wife 
of  the  kine  oi^the  lower  world.  Theseus 
would  not  desert  his  friend  in  the  enterprise, 
though  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  ran. 
The  two  friends  accordingly  descended  to  the 
lower  world ;  but  they  were  seised  by  Pluto 
and  fastened  to  a  rock,  where  they  both  re- 
mained till  Hercules  visited  the  lower  world. 
Hercules  delivered  Thesens,  who  had  made 
the  dnring  attempt  only  to  please  his  friend ; 
bnt  PirithoQs  remained  forever  in  torment. 

PISA  (-ae),  the  capital  of  PiSiTIS  (-idis), 
the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of  Blis,  in 
Peloponnesus.  [CIus.]  Pisa  itself  was  situated 
N.  of  the  AlphaeuM,  nt  a  very  short  distance 
£.  of  Oljrmpia,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  latter  place,  was  frequently 
idpntifled  by  the  poeu  with  it.  The  history 
«jf  the  Pisatac  consists  of  their  struggle  with 
the  Eleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisa- 
tae  obtained  this  h<mor  in  the  8th  Olympiad 
(o.o.  748),  with  the  assistance  of  Phtdon,  ty- 
rant of  Argns,  and  also  a  8d  time  in  the  84ih 
Olympiad  v644),  by  means  of  their  own  king 
Pantaleon.  In  the  02d  Olympiad  (579)  the 
stmggle  between  the  S  peoples  was  brought 
In  a  close  by  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Pisa  by  the  Eleans, 


PISAB  (-ftnim:  Pisa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  confed- 
eration, was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Arnos  and  Ausar  (Herehio),  about  6  miletn  from 
the  sea.  According  to  some  traditions,  Pisao 
was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Nestor, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  Ells,  who  were 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Italy  on  their  return 
from  Troy ;  whence  the  Roman  Doets  give  the 
Etruscan  town  the  surname  of  Alphea.  lu 
B.a  180  it  was  made  a  Latin  colony.  Its  har- 
bor, called  PoETUS  Pibanus.  at  the  month  of 
the  Arnus,  was  much  used  by  the  Romans. 

PISANDER  (-dri),  an  Athenian,  the  chief 
agent  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  B.a  412. 

PiSiTIS.    [Pisa.] 

PtSAURUM  (-i;  Pe»ara\  an  ancient  town 
of  Umbria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pi- 
SAURUS  {Foglia),  on  the  road  to  Ariminum. 

PiSlDiA  (-ae),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  N.  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  was 
a  mountainous  region,  inhabited  by  a  war- 
like people,  who  maintained  their  independ- 
ence against  all  the  successive  rulers  of  Asia 
Minor. 

PISISTRXTIDAB  (-firuro),  a  name  given 
to  Hippias  and  Hipparchns,  as  the  sous  of 
Pisistratns. 

PISISTRXTUS  (-1),  an  Athenian,  son  ofHIp- 

Bocrates,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  at  Athens, 
[is  mother  was  cousin-german  to  the  mother 
of  Solon.  When  Solon  had  retired  from 
Athens,  after  the  establishment  of  hi^  con- 
stitution, the  old  rivalry  between  the  parties 
of  the  Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Highlands 
broke  out  into  open  fend.  The  first  was  headed 
by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Megaclcs,  the  son 
of  Alcrmieou,  and  the  third  by  Pisistratus, 
who  had  formed  the  design  of  making  him- 
self tyrant  or  despot  o&Athens.  Solon,  on 
his  return,  quickly  saw  tnrongh  his  designs, 
and  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from 
overthrowing  the  constitution.  When  Pisis- 
tratus  found  his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for 
execution,  he  one  day  made  his  appearance 
in  the  agora,  his  mules  and  his  own  person 
exhibiting  recent  wounds,  and  pretended  that 
he  had  been  nearly  assassinated  by  his  ene- 
mies as  he  was  riding  into  the  country.  An 
assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  called, 
in  which  one  of  his  partisans  proposed  that 
a  body-guard  of  60  citizens,  armed  with  dnbs, 
should  be  granted  to  him.  Pisistratns  took 
the  opportunity  of  raising  a  much  larger  force, 
with  which  he  seized  the  citadel,  b.o.  660,  thus 
becoming  tyrant  of  Athens.  His  first  usurpa- 
tion lasted  but  a  short  time.  Before  his  power 
was  firmly  rooted,  the  factions  headed  by 
Megacles  and  Lycurgus  combined,  and  Pisis- 
tratns was  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens. 
But  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  soon  quarreled ; 
whereupon  the  former  offered  to  reinstate 
Pisii^lratns  In  the  tyranny  if  he  would  marry 
ills  daughter.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
Pisistratns,  who  thus  became  a  second  time 
tyrant  of  Athens.  Pisistratns  now  married 
the  daughter  of  Megacles;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  insulting  manner  in  which  he  treated 
his  wife,  Megaclet  again  made  common  catis« 
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\Tith  Lycarj^s  aod  Pislstrmtas  was  a  second 
time  compelled  to  evacaat«  Alheoa.  He  re- 
tired to  Bretria,  Id  Knboea ;  and  after  »pend- 
iuff  10  years  iu  inakine  preparations  to  re- 
gain his  power,  he  iuvaded  Attica,  and  made 
nimaeir  master  of  Athens  for  the  third  time. 
He  was  not  expelled  nj^aiDf  bat  oontinned  to 
hold  his  power  till  his  death.  Bis  rule  was 
not  oppresisive.  He  maintained  the  form  of 
Solon's  Institntions,  and  not  onW  exacted 
obedience  to  the  laws  from  his  anbjects  and 
friends,  bnt  himself  set  the  example  of  snb- 
mitting  to  them.  He  was  a  warm  patron  of 
literature :  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems 
of  Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would 
roost  lilcely  now  exist  only  in  a  few  di^oinled 
fragments.  [HoMKaos.]  He  died  in  B.a.  5:^, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  bv  his  two 
eons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  They  con- 
tinned  the  government  on  the  same  principles 
as  their  father.  Hipparchus  inherited  his 
father's  literary  tastes.  Several  distinguished 
poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the  patronage  of 
Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simonides  of 
Ceos,  and  Anacreon  of  Tecs.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Hipparchus,  in  ii.a  514,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  nndcr  Hasmodicb,  a  great 
change  ensued  in  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment. Under  the  influence  of  revengeful 
feelings  and  fears  for  his  own  safety,  Hippias 
now  became  a  morose  and  suspicious  tyrant. 
His  old  enemies,  the  Alcmaeonidae,  to  whom 
Megacles  l)elonged,  availed  themselves  of  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  citizens ;  and  after 
one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  they  at 
length  Fncceeded,  supported  by  a  large  force 
under  Cloomenes,  in  expelling  Hlppms  from 
Attica.  Hippias  fln$t  retired  to  Sigeum,  b.o. 
610.  Ho  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration 
to  hi>«  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  sent  under  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Per- 
sians the  plain  of  Marathon  as  the  most  suit* 
able  place  for  their  landing.  He  was  now 
(490)  of  great  age.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  fell  ill  the  battle  of  Marathon ; 
according  to  others  he  died  at  Lemnos,  on  his 
retnrn. 

PTSO  (-finis),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  the  Calpnmia  gens.  The  name  is 
connected  with  agriculture,  the  most  honor- 
able pursuit  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  it  comes 
from  the  verb  pinere  or  pinnere^  and  refers  to 
the  pounding  or  grinding  of  com.  The  chief 
members  i»r  the  family  are:— (1)  L.  Calpdb- 
wics  Piso  Cae8onin!js,  consul  n.o.  112,  served 
as  legaius  under  L.  Cassins  Longinus,  b.o. 
107,  and  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tigurini, 
in  the  territory  of  the  AII«)broge9.  This  Piso 
was  the  grandfather  of  Caesar's  father-in-law, 
a  circumstance  to  which  Caesar  alludes  in 
recording  his  own  victory  over  the  Tigurini 
at  a  later  time.  — (2)  L.  Calpubniub  Piso 
Fkuqi,  consul  ii.o.  133,  received,  flrom  his  in- 
tegrity and  conecientionsness,  the  surname  of 
Frngi,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our  **  man 
of  hr)nor.*'  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  offered  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus. 
He  wrote  Annals^  which  contained  the  history 


of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age 
in  which  Piso  himself  lived.— (3)  C.  CALrra- 
Nics  Piso,  consul  b.o.  6T,  belonged  to  the 
aristocratical  party.  He  afterwards  adminis- 
tered the  province  of  NarboneseGaal  as  pro- 
consul. In  63  be  was  accused  of  plundering 
the  province,  and  was  defended  oy  Cicero. 
The  latter  charge  was  brought  ajgainst  Piso  at 
the  Instigation  of  Caesar;  and  Piso,  in  re- 
venge, implored  Cicero,  bnt  without  saccc5>, 
to  accnse  Caesar  as  one  of  the  couspirat^ir  i 
of  Catiline.— (4)  M.  Calpubxius  Piso,  nsnaiiy 
called  M.  Pupics  Piso,  because  he  was  adopt-; 
ed  by  M.  Pnpius.  He  was  elected  consnl  B.a 
61,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey.— (5)  Cn. 
OxLPcaMiDS  Piso,  a  vounjg  noble  who  had  dis- 
sipated his  fortune  by  hU  extravagance  and 
profligacy,  and  therefore  joined  Catilliie  in 
what  Is  usually  called  his  flrst  conspiracy  (66). 
The  senate,  anxions  to  get  rid  of  PIso,  sent 
htm  into  Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor,  but  wiUi 
the  rank  and  title  of  propraetor.  His  exac- 
tions in  the  province  soon  made  him  so  hate- 
ful to  the  innabitants  that  he  was  murdered 
by  them. — (6)  L.  CALPuaNicrs  Piso,  consul  it.a 
6S,  was  an  unprincipled  debauchee  and  a  cruel 
and  corrupt  magistrate.  Piso  and  his  col> 
league,  Gablnius,  supported  Clodius  in  hla 
measures  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in 
the  banishment  of  the  orator.  Piso  after- 
wards governed  Macedonia,  and  plundered 
the  province  in  the  most  shameless  manner. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  (5S).  Cicero  attacked 
him  in  a  speech  which  is  extant  (In  Pisonem), 
Calpumia,  the  daughter  of  Piso,  was  the  last 
wife  of  the  dictator  Caesar.— (7)  C.  Calpcb- 
NIU8  Piso  Fbuoi,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero, 
married  his  daughter  Tnllia,  in  b.o.  63.  He 
died  in  57.— (8)  Cn.  Calpdbmids  P»o  was  ap- 

f pointed  by  Tiberius  to  the  command  of  SyrU 
n  A.i>.  18,  in  order  that  he  might  thwart  and 
oppose  German icns,  who  haa  received  ttom 
the  emperor  the  government  of  all  the  easteru 
provinces.  Piaucina,  the  wife  of  Piso,  was 
also  urged  on  bv  Li  via,  the  mother  of  the  em- 
peror, to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrippina.  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina  were  thus  exposed  to 
every  species  of  insult  and  opposition  from 
Piso  and  Planciua;  and  when  Germanlcns 
fell  ill  in  the  autumn  of  19,  he  believed  that 
be  had  been  poisoned  by  them.  Piso,  on  his 
return  to  Rome  (SO),  was  accused  of  murder- 
ing (^ermanicus ;  the  matter  was  investigated 
by  the  senate;  but  before  the  investigation 
came  to  an  end  Piso  was  found  one  morning 
in  his  room  with  his  throat  cut,  and  his  sword 
lying  by  his  side.  The  powerral  influence  of 
liivia  secured  the  acquittal  of  Planclna. — 
(9)  C.  Calpubmiits  Piso,  the  leader  of  the 
well-lcnown  conspiracy  against  Nero  in  A.n. 
05.  On  the  discovery  of  the  plot  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  opening  his  veins. 

PI3T0R  (.6ris),  the  Baker,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  at  Kome,  because  when  the  Gauls 
were  besieging  Rome  he  suggested  to  the 
besieged  the  idea  of  throwingloaves  of  bread 
among  the  enemies,  to  make  them  believe 
that  the  Romans  had  plenty  of  provisions. 

PISTOrIA  (-ae),  or  PISTORIUM  (-! : 
Pvaoia)j  a  small  place  in  Etniria,  on  the  road 
from  Luca  to  Florentia,  rendered  memo- 
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rable  bv  the  defeat  of  Catiliue  in  its  oelgh- 
borhood. 

PITANE  <-^«),  a  sea-port  town  of  Myela.  on 
the  coast  of  the  Elaitic  gnlf;  the  birthplace 
of  the  Academic  philosopher  Arcesilaas. 

PlTIlBCtTSA.    [AxHASiA.] 

PTTHO  (up),  the  Greek  goddess  of  persoft- 
sion,  called  Suaha  or  Suadbla  by  the  Romans. 
Her  worship  was  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Aphrodlid  (Venus). 

PITl'XCUS  (-i),  one  of  "  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  **  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of  Mytllene  in 
Lesbos,  and  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  war- 
rior, a  stnte^man,  n  philosopher,  and  a  poet 
In  u.a  006  he  commauded  the  Mvtilenaeans 
jn  their  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  pos- 
(>e9sion  of  Si<;etim,  aud  ni^nlized  himself  by 
killing  iu  single  combat  Phryuon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians.  The  supreme 
power  at  Mytllene  was  fiercely  disputed  be- 
tween a  succetntfion  of  tyrants  and  toe  aristo- 
cratic party,  headed  by  Alcaeus,  and  the  latter 
was  driven  into  exile.  As  the  exiles  tried  to 
effect  their  return  by  force  of  arms,  the  popu- 
lar party  choi>e  Pittacus  as  their  ruler,  with 
absolute  power,  under  the  title  otAegymneUt. 
He  held  this  office  for  10  years  (&S9-^79),  and 
then  voluntarily  resigned  it.  having  restored 
order  to  the  state.  He  diea  in  500,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

PITTHEUS  (-«s  and  el),  king  of  Troezene. 
was  son  of  Pelops.  father  of  Aothra,  and 
grandfather  and  instructor  of  Theseus. 
Aethra  as  his  daughter  is  called  PiUheii. 

PLXCENTIA  (-ae:  Piaeerua),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the  same 
time  as  Cremona,  u.a  219,  and  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  the 
month  of  the  Trebiiu  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  in  ii.a  200,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt  by  tlie  Romans,  and  became  an 
important  place. 

PLANA8I A  (-ae :  Pianosn),  nn  island  be- 
tween Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Btruria,  to 
which  Augustus  banished  bis  grandson 
Agrippa  Posturans. 

PLANCINA.    [Pi80,No.9.] 

PLANCIUS  (-i),  CN.,  whom  Cicero  defend- 
ed B.a  M,  in  an  oration  still  extant,  when  he 
WHS  accused  of  having  practiced  bribery  in 
order  to  gain  his  election  as  curule  acdile. 

PLANCUS  (-1).  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
f  imily  of  the  Munatia  gens.  The  surname 
PiHucns  signifled  a  person  having  flat  splay 
feet  without  any  bend  in  them.  (1)  L.  Mcna- 
Tius  Planocb,  a  friend  of  Julins  Caesar,  who 
nominated  him  to  the  government  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  for  n.o.  44.  Here  he  Joined 
Antony  and  Lepidns.  He  was  consul  in  43, 
and  governed  in  succession  the  provinces  of 
Asia  and  Syria.  He  deserted  Antony  and 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
tiic  civil  war  between  the  two  in  81.  Both 
the  public  and  private  life  of  Plancus  was 
stained  by  numerous  vices.  One  of  Horace*s 
odes  {Carm.,  i.,  7)  is  addressed  to  him.— (2)  T. 
McNATiiTB  Planccs  Bubsa,  brother  of  the 
former,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.a  62,  and 
was  condemned  to  banishment  on  account  of 
R 


his  proceedings  in  this  year.  He  fought  on 
Antony's  sidein  the  campaign  of  Muiina.-> 
(3)  Cn.  MuNATius  i'lWLNocs,  Drother  of  the 
two  preceding,  was  praetor  in  43.— (4)  L. 
Plactius  Pl ANGUS,  brother  of  the  three  pro- 
ceding,  was  adoptaa  by  an  L.  Plauiius.  He  was 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs, 
43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother  Lucius, 
and  was  put  to  deutlL 

PLXTAEA  (-ae),  more  commonly  PLX- 
TAEAK  (-arum),  an  ancient  city  of  fioeotia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Cilhaieron,  not  far 
trom  the  sources  of  the  Asopns,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Plataea.  a  dau'^hier  of 
Asopus.  At  an  early  period  the  Plataeans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens; 
and  when  the  Persians  invaded  Attlcn,  u.o, 
490,  they  sent  1000  nten  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians,  aud  fought  on  their  side  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(4S0)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  iustlsatlon  of  the 
Tbcoun»:  and  the  place  was  sllll  In  ruins  in 
the  following  year  (479),  when  tlie  memorable 
battle  was  fought  in  their  territory,  in  which 
Mardoniiis  was  defeated,  aud  the  indciieud- 
ence  of  Greece  secured.  In  contfequence  of 
Uii.s  victory,  the  territory  of  Plataea  was  de- 
clared invioUble.  It  now  eujoyed  a  prosperity 
of  60  years ;  but  in  the  3d  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  (429)  the  Thebans  persuaded 
the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and  after  a 
siege  of  2  years  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession,  of  the  place  (427).  Plataea 
was  now  razed  to  the  ground,  but  was  again 
rebuilt  after  the  peace  of  Antalddas  (3S7). 
It  was  destroyed  the  3d  time  by  its  Inveterate 
enemies  the  Thebans  In  374.  It  was  once 
more  restored  nnder  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy, and  ctmtlnued  in  existence  till  a  very 
late  period. 

PLA.TO  (-6nls).  (1)  The  Athenian  comic 
poet,  was  a  contemporary  with  Aristophanes, 
and  flourished 
from  B.a  428  to  8S9. 
He  ranked  among 
the  very  best  poets 
ofthe  Old  Comedy. 
—(2)  The  philoso- 
pher, was  the  son 
of  Ariston  and  Pe- 
rlctlone  or  Fotone, 
and  was  bom  at 
Athens  either  in 
B.a  429  or  428.  Ac- 
cording to  others, 
he  was  bom  in  the 
neighboring  Island 
ofAeglna.  Hlspa- 
temaifamily  boast- 
ed  of  having  de- 


Plato. 


scended  from  Co- 
dras;  his  maternal  ancestors,  of  a  relationship 
with  Solon.  He  was  Instructed  In  grammar, 
music,  and  gymnastics  by  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  that  time ;  and  in  his  20th 
year  he  became  a  follower  of  Socrates,  and  one 
of  his  most  ardent  admirers.  After  the  death 
of  Socrates  (899)  he  withdrew  to  Megara,  and 
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BQbseqnentlv  visited  Egypt,  Sicily,  am 
Qreek  citleslii  Lower  Italy,  throngh  bis  c 


,  and  the 
s  eager- 
ness for  knowledge.  Daring  his  residence  in 
Bicily  he  became  acqaalnted  with  the  elder 
Diouysios,  bat  soon  fell  oat  with  the  tyrant. 
According  to  a  common  story,  be  was  sold  as 
a  slave  by  the  tyrant,  bat  was  set  at  liberty 
by  Anniceria  of  Cvrene.  After  bis  retnrn  he 
began  to  teach  iu  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academy  and  its  shady  avennes,  whence  his 
school  wasfiabseqnentfy  called  the  Academic 
Over  the  vestibnle  of  his  honse  he  set  np  the 
inscription,  **Let  no  one  cuter  who  is  nnac- 
qnainted  with  geometry.*'  Plato's  occupa- 
tion as  an  instructor  was  twice  intermpied 
by  his  voyages  to  Sicily ;  first  when  Dion 
persuaded  him  to  try  to  win  the  vounger 
Dionysios  to  philosophy ;  the  second  time,  a 
few  year»  later  (about  SCO),  when  the  invita- 
tion of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  diepatea 
which  had  broken  ont  between  him  and  Dion 
brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts 
were  both  times  unsuccesBful  and  he  owed 
his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  in- 
tercession of  Archytas.  He  died  iu  the  82d 
year  of  his  age,  u,a  S47.  Plato  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works  on  dilTerent  philosophical 
sabjects,  which  are  still  extant  They  are  iu 
the  form  of  dialogue,  and  are  distinguished 
by  parity  of  language  and  elegance  of  style. 

PLAUTUS(-i),  T.  M  ACCIUS  (not  ACClUS), 
the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Rome,  was 
a  native  of  Sarslna,  a  small  village  in  Umbrla, 
and  was  born  about  n.a  254.  In  early  life  he 
was  iu  needy  circumstances.  He  was  first 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  actors,  and, 
having  saved  a  litile  money,  he  left  Rome 
and  set  up  in  business.  But  his  speculations 
having  failed,  he  returned  to  Home,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  a  baker,  who  employed 
him  in  turning  a  hand-mill.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  wrote  3  plays,  the  sale  of  which  to 
Uie  managers  of  the  public  games  enabled 
hira  to  quit  hiadradgery  and  uegin  his  liter- 
ary career.  He  watt  then  probably  about  30 
years  of  age  ('2t4).  He  continued  his  literary 
occupation  for  about  40  years,  and  died  in 
1S4,  when  he  was  70  years  of  age.  20  of  his 
comedies  have  come  down  to  us.  They  en- 
joyed unrivaled  popularity  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  contlnuea  to  be  represented  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  They  appear  to 
be  all  fonnded  upon  Greek  models:  but  he 
takes  greater  liberties  with  the  originals  than 
Terence. 

PLfilXDES  or  PLEIXDES  (-uni),  were  the 
daughters  of  Alias  and  Pleiuno,  whence  they 
bear  the  name  of  the  AtJaiUides.  They  were 
called  Vergiliof  by  the  RomnnR.  'J'hey  were 
the  sisters  of  the  Hvades,  and  7  In  number,  6 
of  whom  are  described  as  visible,  and  the  7th 
as  invisible.  Some  call  the  7th  Ster6pe,  and 
relate  that  Bhe  became  invisible  from  shame, 
becansc  she  alone  had  loved  a  mortal  man. 
The  Pleiades  were  virgin  comi>anions  of  Ar- 
temis (Diana),  and,  together  with  their  moth- 
er Pleione,  were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion 
in  Docotia;  their  prayer  to  be  rescued  ttom 
him  was  beard  by  the  gods,  and  they  were 
metamorphosed  into  doves  (ireXciadeOt  and 
placed  among  ilie  stars.    The  tising  of  the 


Pleiades  in  Italy  is  aboot  the  begipning  of 
May,  and  their  setting  about  the  begin uing 
of  November.  Their  names  are  Electra, 
Haia,  Taygete,  Alcyone,  Ceiaeno,  Sterope, 
and  Merope. 

PLBMMTrIUM  (-iX  a  promontory  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  S.  of  Syracuse. 

PLSIONS  (-«0),  a  daughter  of  Oceanna,  and 
mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  CAti.a8: 
Pleiades.] 

PLEUMOXn  (-drum),  a  small  tribe  in  Gal- 
lia  Belgica,  subject  to  the  Nervii. 

PLEURON  (-dnisX  an  ancient  city  in  Aeto- 
lia,  sitnated  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  const. 
It  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  when 
Demetrius  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  laid  waste 
the  surronnding  country,  and  a  new  city  wa» 
built  nnder  the  same  name  near  the  ancient 
one.  The  2  cities  are  distinguished  by  ge- 
ographers under  the  names  of  Old  Pleurua 
and  New  Pleuron  respectively. 

PLTNlUS  (-1).  (1)  G.  Puiiirs  SucrNocB, 
ft^qnently  called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  bom 
A.i>.  23,' either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comum 
{Como)  iu  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  his  youth  he 
served  in  the  army  in  Uermany,  and  after- 
wards practiced  for  a  time  as  a  pleader  at 
Rome.  But  he  e^nt  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  In  study,  and  was  one  of  the  most  labo- 
rious students  that  ever  lived.  He  perished 
in  the  celebrated  ernption  of  Vesnvias,  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  in 
A.p.  79,  being  60  years  of  age.  He  was  at  the 
time  stationed  at  Misenum  in  the  command 
of  the  Roman  fleet :  and  it  was  his  anxiety  to 
examine  more  closely  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon which  led  hira  to  sail  to  Stabijie, 
where  he  landed  and  perished.  Pliny  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  but  the  only  one 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  his  U'Utoria 
NaturalU.  Il  is  divided  into  37  books,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Tims,  the  sou  of  Vespasian,  with 
whom  Pliny  lived  on  very  intimate  terms.— 
(2)  C.  Pi.iNCS  Caeoit.ics  Sboitndus,  frequently 
called  Pliny  the  vounger,  was  the  son  of  C. 
Caecilius,  and  of  Plinia,  the  sister  of  the  elder 
Pliny.  He  was  born  at  Comnm  in  A.n.  CI ; 
and  having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  be 
was  adopted  by  his  uncle.  From  his  yoath 
he  was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  14th  year 
he  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  in  his  19th 
year  he  began  to  speak  in  the  forum,  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  an  orator.  He  was  a 
n-Iend  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  In  a.i>.  100 
he  was  consul,  and  in  103  he  was  appoint^ 
propraetor  of  the  province  Pontics,  where  he 
did  not  stay  quite  2  years.  His  extant  works 
are  his  Pantgwrwus^  which  is  a  fhlsome  enlo- 
glnm  on  Trajan,  and  the  10  books  of  the 
EpUtolae. 

PLiSTHfiNES  (-Is),  son  of  Atre^^  and 
husband  of  Aurdpd  or  Erlphyl^  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Airaniemnon,  Menelans, 
and  Annxibia:  but  Homer  makra  the  lat- 
ter the  children  of  Aircus.  [AoAiicMnoic; 
Atukus.] 

PLISTOXNAX  or  PLTSTONAX  (-actls). 
king  of  Sparta  ii.a  45S — 408,  ^vos  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Pausnnias  who  conquered  at  Pla- 
taea«  n.o.  479.    Daring  19  years  of  hU  reigu 
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(44E(-4S0)  be  lived  in  exile,  but  was  after- 
warda  recaJled,  iu  obedience  to  the  Delptiic 
oracle. 

PLISTUS  (-i),  ft  email  river  in  Phocie,  ris- 
ing in  Mount  PurooaBOS,  and  falling  iuto  the 
Cnssaean  galL 

PLOTINA,  POMPfilA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Tnuan,  who  peraoaded  her  haabaud 
to  adopt  Hadrian. 

PLOTINUS  (-iX  the  fonnder  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  svstem,  was  bom  iu  Egypt,  abont  a.t). 
203.  ue  taught  daring  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Rome,  where  he  had  among  bis  disci- 
ples the  celebrated  Porphyry.  His  wt)rkH, 
which  have  come  down  to  aa,  were  put  iuto 
their  present  form  by  Porphyry,  rlotinua 
died  at  PuteoU,  in  Campania,  a.d.  2C2. 

PLtTTARCHUS  (-1),  the  biographer  aud 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Chaorouea,  in  Boe- 
otia,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Claudiui^  He 
lived  for  some  time  at  Rome,  aud  in  other 
parts  of  Italy ;  aud  he  was  lectaring  at  Rome 
daring  the  reign  of  Domitiau.  Ue  spent  the 
later  years  of  Ills  life  at  Ghaeronea,  where  he 
discharged  various  magisterial  offices,  and 
held  a  priesthood.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  The  work  which  has  immortalized 
Plutarch's  name  is  his  Parallel  Lives  of 
Qreelcs  and  Romans.  Perhaps  no  wor)c  of 
antiquity  haa  been  so  extensively  read  in 
modem  times  as  these  Lives.  The  reason  of 
their  popularitv  is  that  Plutarch  haa  rightly 
conceived  the  onsiness  of  a  biographer:  his 
biography  is  true  portraiture.  His  other 
wrings,  above  GO  in  number,  are  placed  un- 
der the  general  title  of  MoraliOj  or  Ethical 
works.  The  best  of  them  are  practical ;  and 
their  merits  consist  iu  the  soundness  of  his 
views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life, 
aud  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper. 

PLtTTO  or  PLtTrON  (-dnis).  the  giver  of 
wealth,  at  first  a  surname  of  Hades,  ihe  god 
of  the  lower  world,  and  afterwards  usea  as 
the  real  name  of  the  god.  An  account  of  the 
god  Is  given  under  Hadko. 

PLITTUS  (-1),  the  god  of  wealth,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sou  of  laslon  and  Demeter  (Ce- 
res). LIabion.]  Zens  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  have 
deprived  him  of  sight,  that  he  might  distrib- 
ute his  gifts  blindly,  and  without  any  regard 
tomeriu 

PLtTVlUS  (-1),  i.  e,  "  the  sender  of  rain,"  a 
surname  of  Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to 
whom  sacrifices  were  offered  during  long- 
protracted  droughts. 

PODXLlRlUS  (-1),  son  of  Aesculapius,  and 
brother  of  Machaon,  along  with  whom  he  led 
the  Thessalians  of  Tricca  against  Troy.  He 
wad,  like  his  brother,  skilled  In  the  medical 
ore  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by 
a  vtorm  on  the  coast  of  Syros,  in  Carla,  where 
he  Is  said  to  have  settled. 

PODARCES  (-is).  (1)  The  original  name 
of  Priam.  [Pbiamus.]— (2)  Son  of  Iphlclus, 
and  grandson  of  Phylacns,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Protesllaus,  and  led  the  Thessa- 
lians of  Phylace  against  I'roy. 

PODARGS.    CHarptiae.) 


POEAS  (-antls},  father  of  Philoctetes.  who 
is  hence  called  I'oeavtiadM,  PoeanHua  A«ro«, 
Poeantia  proles^  and  J^oeante  eatwt.  Poeas  is 
mentioned  among  the  Argonauts.    [Hxaou- 

LE8;  PuiLOOTBTKa.] 

POENI  (-orum),  n  common  name  of  the 
Carthaginians,  because  they  were  a  colony 
of  Phoenicians. 

POgON  (-5nis),  the  harbor  of  Troexen,  In 

Argolis. 

POLA  (-ac),  an  ancient  town  In  Islria,  situ* 
ated  on  the  w.  coast,  and  nenr  the  promon- 
tory PoLATiocM,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in  pur« 
sn  1 1  of  Medea .  1 1  was  subsequen  tly  a  Roman 
colony,  and  an  Important  commercial  town, 
being  united  by  good  roads  with  Aqullela  and 
the  principal  towns  of  Illyria.  Its  Importance 
Is  attested  by  Its  magnificent  ruins,  of  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  an  amphitheatre, 
of  a  triumphal  arch,  and  of  several  temples. 

POLfiMON  (-6nls).  (1)  L,  klne  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon.  the 
orator,  of  Laodicea.  He  was  appoiutea  by 
Antony  In  b.o.  89  to  the  govcrnmentof  a  part 
of  CUicIa;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  in 
exchange  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Afier  the 
battle  of  Actinra  he  was  able  to  make  his 
peace  with  Augustus,  who  confirmed  him  iu 
nis  kingdom.  About  u.a  16  he  was  Intrusted 
by  Agiippa  with  the  charge  of  reducing  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus,  of  which  he  was  made 
king  after  conquering  the  country.  He  afier- 
wards  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  bar- 
barian tribe  of  the  Aspnrglans,  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  wife,  Pythodorls.— (2)  IL,  son 
of  the  preceding  and  of  Pythodorls,  was  raised 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Pontus  and  Bospjims  by 
Caligula,  in  a.d.  89.  He  was  Induced  by  Nero 
to  abdicate  the  throne  In  A.n.  62,  and  Ptmius 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.— (3)  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher.    In  his  youth  he  was  extremely 

SrofligKte;  but  one  day.  when  he  was  about 
),  on  nis  bursting  into  tne  school  of  Xenocra- 
tes,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  revellers,  his  at* 
tention  was  so  arrested  by  the  discourse, 
which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that 
he  tore  off  his  garland,  and  remained  an  at- 
tentive listener.  From  that  day  he  adopted 
an  abstemious  course  of  life,  and  continued 
to  frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on  the  death 
of  Xenocrate^,  he  became  the  head,  b.o.  815. 
He  died  In  273,  at  a  great  age.— (4)  A  Stoic 
philosopher  and  an  eminent  geographer,  sur- 
named  PerieffeUs^  lived  In  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my Epiphanes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  8d 
cenlnry  n.a  — (6)  Antoxids,  a  celebrated 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  flourished  under  Tra- 
jan, Hadrian,  aud  the  first  Antoninus.  He 
was  bora  of  a  consular  family,  at  Laodicea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyr- 
na. His  jnost  celebrated  disciule  was  Arlsil- 
des.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
BO  tortured  oy  the  gout  that  he  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ance8tr>r8 
at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at  the 
ago  of  65.— (6)  The  author  of  a  short  Greek 
work  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  atlll  extant. 
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He  probably  lived  iu  the  8d  or  Sd  centnry 
aficr  Christ. 

POLSMOnIUM  HX  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pontas  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  PfiLuioM 
(probably  the  Sd),  on  the  site  of  the  older  city 
of  Side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf. 

POUCAS  (-idle),  i.  e.  *»  the  goddess  protect- 
ing the  city,**  a  snmame  of  Athena  at  Athens, 
where  she  was  worshiped  as  the  protecting 
divinity  of  the  acropolis. 

POLIORCETES.    DEMETItfUS.      [Diuii- 

TBIUB.] 

POIJTBS  (-ae),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  wus  slain 
by  Pyrrhas. 

POLITORIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Latlum,  destroyed  by  Aucos  Martins. 

FOLUL  ARQBNTlRlA  (-ae),  the  wife  of 
the  poet  Lncan. 

POLLENTiA  (-ae :  Polerua),  a  town  of  the 
Statielll  in  Lignria,  nt  the  conflnence  of  the 
Stnrla  and  the  Tauams.  It  was  celebrated 
for  ita  wool.  In  its  neighborhood  SUlicho 
gained   a  victory   over   the   Qotha   under 

POLLJO  (-«nls),  XSlNlUS  (-i).  a  distin- 
enlshed  orator,  poet,  and  historian  of  the 
Augustan  age.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  in  b.o. 
76,  and  became  distinguished  as  an  orator 
at  an  early  age.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought 
on  Caesars  side,  and  at  the  death  of  the  dic- 
tator held  the  command  of  Farther  Spain. 
He  subsequently  united  bis  forces  to  thom  of 
Octnvian.  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  by  Antonv  to  settle  the 
veterans  In  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them  in  Transpadane  Gaul.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  property  of 
the  poet  Virgil  at  Mantua  llrom  connscation. 
In  D.O.40  Pollio  took  an  active  part  in  effect- 
ing the  reconciliation  between  Octavian  and. 
Antony  at  Bmndnsinm.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  consul ;  and  It  was  during  his  consulship 
that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  4th  Eclogne. 
In  B.a  S^  Antonv  went  to  Greece,  and  Pollio, 
as  the  legate  of  Antony,  defeated  the  Parthini 
and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonne.  It 
was  during  his  Illyrlan  campaign  that  Virgil 
addressed  to  him  the  8th  Eclogne.  From 
this  time  Pollio  withdrew  from  political  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  oriiteratnre. 
He  died  a.i>.  4,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
Pollio  was  not  only  a  patron  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  other  great  poets  and  writers,  out  ho  was 
also  the  first  person  to  establish  a  pnblic 
library  at  Rome.  Ncme  of  PolHo*s  own  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  bnt  they  possccsed 
suflScient  merit  to  lead  his  contemporaries  to 
class  his  name  with  those  of  Cicero,  Vinril, 
and  Sallust,  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  his- 
torian. It  was  as  an  orator  that  he  posee^sed 
the  greatest  reputation ;  and  Horace  speaks 
of  him  as  **In2<igne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
el  consnlenti.  Pollio,  curiae.**  Pollio  wrote 
the  history  or  the  civil  wars  in  17  books,  com- 
mencing with  the  consulship  of  Metellns  and 
Afrauliip,  n.o.  60.  As  a  poet,  Pollio  Myas  best 
known  by  his  trngedies,  which  are  spoken  of 
iu  high  terms  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  but  which 
probably  did  not  possess  any  great  merit,  as 


they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  subsequent 
writers. 
POLLIO  (-Cnis),  VBDIUS,  a  friend  of  Au- 

fustus,  who  used  to  feed  his  lampreys  with 
uman  flesh.  Whenever  a  slave  displeased 
him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  forthwith 
thrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for  the  flsh. 
He  died  11.0.  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of  Ids 
property  to  Augustus.  It  was  this  PolHo 
who  built  the  celebrated  villa  of  Pansilypnm 
near  Naples. 

POLLUX  or  POLtDEUCSS.    [DioeoirRi.l 

POLLUX  (-&ci8),  JtTLlUS  (-1),  of  Naucratla 
in  Bgypt,  a  Greek  sophist  and  grammarian, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cominodnii.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Onoma- 
sHeorit  in  10  books,  containing  explanations 
of  the  meanings  of  Greek  words. 

POLTAENUS  (-!>.  (1)  Of  Lampeacms  a 
mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Epicurus.— (2) 
A  Macedonian,  the  author  of  the  work  on 
Stratagems  in  war,  which  is  still  extant,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  Sd  centnry  of  ^e 
Christian  era. 

POLYBlUS  (-1),  the  historian,  the  son  of 
Lycortos,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  was  born  about  11.0. 204.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  Achaean  Leagne ;  and  Polyblns  at 
an  early  nge  took  port  iu  public  affairs.  After 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  in 
J1.0. 168,  Polybius  was  one  of  the  1000  distin- 
guished Achaeans  who  were  carried  as  prison- 
ers to  Rome.  On  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  the  younger  Sclpio 
Africanus.  After  remaining  in  luly  17  years, 
Polybius  returned  to  Peloponnesus  m  «.c  151, 
with  the  8nr\'iving  Achaean  exiles,  who  were 
at  length  allowed  by  the  senate  to  revlMt  their 
native  land.  Soon  afterwards  hejoined  Scipio 
in  his  campaign  against  Carthnge.  and  wns 

f  resent  at  the  destmcilon  of  that  aty  in  146. 
mmediately  afterwards  he  hurried  to  Greece, 
where  he  arrived  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Corinth ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  Ids  countrymen, 
and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them.  He 
undertook  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  ho 
had  to  describe  in  his  history.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  88,  In  consequence  of  a  fall  tmm 
his  horse,  about  B.a  122.  His  history  con- 
sisted of  40  books.  It  began  B.a  220,  where 
the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and  ended  at 
146,  in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed. 
It  consisted  of  S  distinct  parta.  The  first 
part  comprised  a  period  of  35  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  2d  Pnnic  war  and  the  Social 
war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  conquest 
of  Persens  and  the  downfall  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  in  IGS.  This  was  in  fyct 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  it«  grenc 
object  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in 
this  brief  period  of  S3  years  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  world;  bnt  since  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a  survey 
of  Roman  hlstoij  from  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the 
2d  Punic  war  in  the  first  2  books,  which  thus 
form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
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The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  com- 
prised the  period  from  the  conqnest  of  Pereeas 
in  lOS  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146.  This  his- 
tory of  Polybios  is  one  of  the  most  valnable 
works  that  has  come  down  to  ns  from  an- 
tiqaity;  bat  nnfortnnately  the  greater  part 
of  it  nas  perished.  We  possess  the  first  6 
books  entire,  bnt  of  the  rest  we  have  only 
fragments  and  extracts. 

POLYBUS  (-1).  king  of  Corinth,  by  whom 
Oedipus  was  brought  op.    [Okuipus.] 

POLYCLETUS  (-1),  of  Argoe,  probably  by 
citizenship,  and  of  Sicyon,  probably  by  birth. 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  or 
the  ancient  world.  He  was  also  a  sculptor, 
an  architect,  and  an  artist  in  torentic.  He 
was  somewhat  yonnger  than  Phidias,  and 
flourished  abont  d.o.  462-412.  Phidias  was 
nnsurpassed  in  making  the  images  of  the 
god?,  Pulycletas  in  those  of  men. 

POLYCRXTES  (-it?),  tyrant  of  Samos,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Qreek 
tyrantf*.  He  possessed  a  large  navy,  and  ex- 
tended bis  sway  over  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  The  most  eminent  ariists 
and  poets  found  a  welcome  at  his  court ;  and 
his  rrieudship  for  Anacreon  is  partlcnlarly 
celebrated.  But  in  the  midst  of  bis  prosper- 
Iiy,  Oroetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  allured  him 
to  the  mainland,  where  he  wns  arretted  soon 
after  his  arrival,  and  crucified,  B.a  622. 

POLYDXMAS  (-antie),  son  of  Paiithons  and 
Phroniis,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Euphorbus. 

POLTDECTES  (-ae),  king  ofthciyland 
of  Seriphos,  received  kindly  Danao  and 
Perseus.    [Pkrsrus.] 

POlYDEUCES,  called  by  the  Romans 

Pi>llnX.      [DiOBOCTRI.] 

POLYDORUS  (-1).  a)  King  of  The- 
bes, son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  hus- 
band of  Nycteis,  and  father  of  Labdacus. 
—(2)  The  youngest  among  the  sons  of 
Priam  and  Laotoe,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account :  bnt  later 
traditions  make  him  a  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  andgive  a  different  account  of 
his  death.  When  Ilium  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
Priam  intrusted  Polvdorus  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Pofymestor  or  Polym- 
nestor,  king  of  the  Thraciau  Chersone- 
sua.  After  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
Polymestor  killed  Polydonis  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  posr^ssion  of  his 
treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  ^ea. 
Hia  body  was  afterwards  wa^^hed  upon 
the  coast,  where  it  was  found  and  recog- 
nized by  his  mother  Hecuba,  who  took 
vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  killing  his 
two  children,  and  putting  oqt  his  eyes.  An- 
other tradition  stated  that  Polydorus  was 
intrusted  to  his  sister  Iliona,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Polymestor.  She  brought  him  up  as 
her  own  son,  while  she  made  every  one  else 
believe  that  her  own  son  Deiphilns  or  Delpy- 
lus  was  Polydorus.  Polymestor,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Greeks,  slew  his  own  son,  snp- 
posiog  him  to  be  Polydorus ;  whereupon  the 


latter  persuaded  his  sister  Iliona  to  put  Poly* 
mestor  to  death. 

POLYGNOTUS  (-1),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  the  son  of 
Aglaophon,  and  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Tbasoe;  but  he  received  the  citizenship  of 
Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  sometimes 
called  an  Athenian.  He  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Cimon  and  his  sister  Elpinice; 
and  he  probably  came  to  Athens  In  B.a  463. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  art  almost  down  to 
the  begiuuing  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  (431). 

POLYHYMNIA.    [MrSAB.] 

POLYMESTOR  or  POLYMNESTOR.  [Po- 

LTDOaUS.] 

POLYMNlA.    CMosAB.] 

POLTNICES  (-is),  son  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  An- 
tigone.   [Etkoolks;  Adbabtub.] 

POLYPHEMUS    (-i),    son    of   Poseidon 


of  the  Cyclopes  In  Sicily.  [Ctolopks.]  He 
is  represented  as  a  gigantic  monster,  having 
only  one  eye,  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead, 
caring  naught  for  the  gods,  and  devouring 


Aetna,  and  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  mountain. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  bnt 
as  she  rejected  him  for  Acis,  lie  destroyed  the 
latter  by  crushing  him  under  a  huge  rock. 
When  Ulysses  was  driven  upon  Sicily,  Poly- 
phemus devoured  some  of  his  companions ; 


Thfl  Cyclops  Polyphfloos.    (Zoega,  BuMirlllovi,  Ut.  57.) 


nnd  Ulysses  would  have  shared  the  same  fate 
had  he  not  put  ont  the  eye  of  the  monster 
while  he  was  asleep.    [Ultssks.] 

POLYSPERCHON  (-ontis),  a  Macedonian, 
and  a  distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great  Anripater  on  his  death-bed  (b.o.  319) 
appointed  Polypperchon  to  succeed  him  os 
regent  in  Macedonia,  while  he  assigned  to  his 
own  son  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 
Chiliarch.     Polysperchon  soon  became  in- 
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TuWed  in  wnr  with  Cassander,  nud  fiually 
aabmitted  to  the  latter. 

POLTXfiNA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  belovea  by  Achillea.  [See  p.  13.] 
When  the  Greeks,  on  their  voyage  home, 
were  slill  lingerinjr  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
the  shade  of  Achilles  appeared  to  them,  de- 
manding that  Polyxena  ahonld  be  sacrificed 
to  him.  Neoptolemus  accordingly  slew  her 
on  the  tomb  of  his  father. 

POLYXO  (-08).  (1)  The  nnrse  of  qneen 
Hypsipyle  in  Lemnoe,  celebrated  as  a  proph- 
etess. —  (2)  An  Argive  woman,  married  to 
Tleoolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her 
huitband  to  Rhodes,  where,  accord! nir  to  some 
traditions,  she  put  to  death  the  celebrated 
Helen.     [Hrlkma.] 

POmONA  (-ae),  the  Roman  divinity  of  the 
fiptiit  of  trees,  hence  called  Ptymorwn  Patrona. 
Her  name  is  derived  from  J'omum.  She  is 
represented  by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  sev- 
eral of  the  rustic  divinities,  such  as  SUvanus, 
Plcns,Vertumnus,  and  others. 

POMPEIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Q.  Pom- 
peins  Ruftts,  son  of  the  consul  of  b.o.  88,  and 
of  Cornelia,  thedanghter  of  the  dictator  Snlla. 
She  married  C.  Caesar,  subsequently  the  dic- 
tator, in  B.a  67,  but  was  divorced  by  him  in 
CI.  because  she  was  suspected  of  intriguing 
with  Clodins.who  stealthily  introduced^him- 
self  into  her  husband's  house  while  she  was 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.— 
(2)  Daughter  of  Porapey,  the  triumvir,  by  his 
third  wife  Mncla.  She  married  Faustus  Sulla, 
the  son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  in  the 
African  war,  46. — (3)  Daughter  of  Sex.  Pom- 
pey,  the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  Scribonin. 
At  the  peace  of  Mlsenuin,  in  30,  she  was  be- 
trothed to  M.  Marcellns,  the  son  of  Octavia. 
the  sister  of  Octavian,  but  was  never  married 
to  him.  , 

POMPEII  (-5rum),  a  city  of  Campania, 
was  siinated  on  the  coast,  at  the  foot  of  Monitt 
Vesuvius ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  physical 
changes  which  the  snrronndlng  country  has 
undergone,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  fonnd  at 
present  about  2  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
overwhelmed  in  a.d.  79,  along  with  Hercu- 
lanenm  and  Stabiae^by  the  great  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach 
Pompeii,  but  the  town  was  covered  with  suc- 
cessive layers  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic 
matter,  on  which  a  soil  was  gradual Iv  formed. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  city  has  been  pre- 
een'ed ;  and  the  excavation  of  it  in  moacrn 
times  has  thrown  great  lightupoumany  points 
ofantiqnity,  such  as  the  construction  of  Ro- 
man houses,  and,  In  general,  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
About  half  the  city  is  now  exposed  to  view. 

POMPEIOPOLIS.    [Solob.] 

POMPEIUS  (-1).  (1)  a.  PoMPEirs,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  flute-plaver.  was  the 
first  of  the  family  who  rose  to  dignity  in  the 
state.  He  was  consul  in  141,  when  he  carried 
on  war  unsuccessfully  against  the  Numan  tines 
in  Spain.— (2)  Q.  Pompkius  Rufus,  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  aristocraticnl  party,  was  con- 
sul ii.o.  88,  with  L.  Snlla.  When  Sulla  set  out 
for  the  Sost  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mlth- 


ridates,  he  left  Itnlv  in  charge  of  Pompcias 
Rufus,  and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn. 
Pompeins  Strabo,  M'ho  was  still  en^ged  in 
carrying  on  war  against  the  Marsi.  Strabo. 
however,  who  was  nnwilling  to  be  deprived 
of  the  command,  caused  Pompeius  Rnfns  to 
be  murdered  by  the  soldiers.— (3)  Cic.  Pom- 
pkius Stbabo,  consul  n.a  89,  when  he  carried 
on  war  with  success  against  the  nlliea,  sub- 
duing the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple who  were  slill  In  anhs.  He  couiinned  iu 
the  S.  of  luly  as  proconsul  in  the  folUming 
year  (88),  when  he  caused  Pompeius  Riiftia  to 
be  assassinated.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
killed  by  jightning.  His  avarice  and  cruell v 
had  made  him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  tore  his  corpse  from  the 
bier,  and  dragged  it  thnmgh  the  streets.— <4) 
Cn.  Pompkius  Magnus,  the  Tbiumvib,  sou  of 
the  last,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  September, 
u.a  106,  and  was  consequently  a  few  months 
ynnnger  than  Cicero,  who  was  bom  on  the  3d 
of  January  in  this  year,  and  C  .vcars  older  than 
Caesar.  He  fou(;ht  under  his  father  in  89 
against  the  Italians,  when  he  was  onlv  17 
years  of  age.    When  Sulla  returned  to  Italy 


Cn.  Pompciai  Mtgnot. 

f),  Pompey  marched  to  his  assistance ;  and 
the  war  which  followed  against  the  Marian 
Sarty  he  distingnished  himself  as  one  of 
ulla's  most  successful  generals.  In  conf«- 
quence  of  his  victories  in  Africa  over  the 
Marian  party,  he  was  greeted  by  Snlla  with 
the  surname  of  Maomds,  a  name  which  he 
bore  ever  afterwards.  He  waa  allowed  to 
enter  Rome  in  triumph  (81),  althongh  he  was 
still  a  simple  eques,  and  had  not  held  any 
public  oiflce.  Pompey  continued  faithfhl  to 
the  aristocracy  after  Sulla's  death  (78),  and 
supported  the  conaal  Catnlos  in  ralstine  the 
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attempts  of  his  colleajnio  Lepidas  to  repeal 
the  laws  of  Sallo.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
iDto  Spain  as  procousal,  to  astflst  Metellos 
agaiuBt  SerturiuSt  and  remained  in  that  coui>- 
try  fur  five  years  (76-71).  CSebtorids.]  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  consul  with  M. 
CraKsns,  b.c  7<K  In  his  consulship  he  openly 
broke  with  the  aristocracyt  and  became  the 

f^reat  popular  hero.  He  carried  a  law  rector* 
ng  to  tiie  tribunes  the  power  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  In  07  the  trilmne 
A.  Gabiuius  brought  forward  a  bill  propos- 
ing to  confer  upon  Pompey  the  commana  of 
the  war  agaiubt  the  pirates,  with  extraor- 
dinary poiR'ers.  This  bill  was  carried,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  months  he  cleared  the 
Mediterranean  of  the  pirates,  who  hnd  long 
l>een  the  terror  of  the  Romans.  Next  year 
(66)  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  LucnIIus  in 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
The  bill  conferring  upon  Sim  this  command 
was  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  M anilius,  and 
was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  He  easily  defeated 
Mithridates,  who  fled  to  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
poms.  He  received  the  submission  of  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia ;  made  Syria  a  Roman 
province ;  took  Jerusalem ;  and,  after  settling 
the  afltiira  of  Asia,  returned  to  Italy  in  62. 
He  disbanded  his  army  after  landing  at  Bmn- 
disium,  and  thus  calmed  the  apprehensions 
of  many,  who  feared  that  he  woula  seise  upon 
the  supreme  power.  He  entered  Rome  in 
triumpn  on  tne  30th  of  September,  B.a  60. 
The  senate,  however,  refused  to  ratify  his 
acts  in  Asia;  whereupon  Pompev  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Caesar.  To  be  more 
sure  of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution, 
they  took  the  wealthy  Crasans  into  their 
counsels.  The  three  agreed  to  assist  one 
another  against  their  mutual  enemies;  and 
thus  was  K>rmed  the  first  triumvirate.  This 
union  of  the  three  most  powerful  men  at  Rome 
crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time.  To  ce- 
ment their  union  more  closely,  Caesar  gave  to 
Pompey  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  Next 
vear  (53)  Caesar  went  to  his  province  in  Gaul, 
out  Pompey  remained  in  Rome.  While  Caesar 
was  gaining  glorv  and  influence  in  Gaul, 
Pompey  was  gradually  losing  influence  at 
Rome.  In  65  rompey  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  Crassns.  Pompey  received  as  his 
provinces  the  two  Spains,  which  were  gov- 
erned by  his  legates,  L.  Afktinins  ana  M. 
Petreius,  while  he  himself  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  Caesar's  increas- 
ing power  and  influence  at  length  made  it 
clear  to  Pompey  that  a  struggle  must  take 
place  between  them,  sooner  or  later.  The 
death  of  his  wife  Julia,  in  54,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  broke  the  last  link  which 
still  connected  him  with  Caesar.  In  order 
to  obtain  supreme  power,  Pompey  secretly 
encouraged  the  civil  discord  with  which  the 
state  was  torn  asnnder ;  and  such  frightful 
ecenes  of  anarchy  followed  the  death  of  Clo- 
dius  at  the  beginning  of  62  that  the  senate 
had  no  alternative  but  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  made 
sole  consul  in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  to  the  state.  Soon  afterwards  Pompey 
became  reconciled  to  the  aristocracy,  and  was 


now  regarded  as  their  acknowledged  head. 
The  hibiory  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
is  related  in  the  life  of  Caesao.  Alter  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Pom|)ey  sailed  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
ofthe  mi  ulsters  of  the  yonng  kingPtolemy. 
Pompey  got  into  a  boat,  which  the  Egyptians 
sent  to  bring  him  to  land ;  but  Just  as  the 
boat  reached  the  shore,  aud  he  was  stepping 
on  land,  he  was  stabbed  tn  the  back  in  sight 
of  his  wife,  who  was  anxiously  watching  him 
from  the  snip,  lie  was  slain  on  the  89ih  of 
September,  luo.  48,  and  had  Just  completed 
his  58th  year.  His  head  was  cut  oil;  and  was 
brought  to  Caesar  when  he  arrived  in  Bgyjpt 
soon  afterwards,  but  he  turned  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
his  rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death. 
Pompey  was  married  5  times.  The  names 
of  his  wives  were— 1,  AntiMla;  2,  Aemilia; 
3.  Mucia;  4,  Julia;  6,  Cornelia.  — (5)  Cn. 
PoMPBiDS  Maonus,  elder  sou  of  the  triumvir, 
by  his  third  wife  Mucia,  carried  on  war 
against  Caesar  in  Spain,  and  was  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Mnnda.  B.a  45.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 
— (^)  Sex.  Pompkius  Magnus,  younger  son 
of  the  triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia, 
fought,  along  with  his  brother,  against  Caesar 
at  Munda,  but  escaped  with  his  life.  After 
Caesar's  death  (44)  ue  obtained  a  large  fleet, 
became  master  ofthe  sea,  and  took  poi^seseion 
of  Sicily.  Ue  was  eventually  defeated  by  the 
fleet  of  Augustus,  and  fled  from  Sicily  to  Asia, 
where  he  was  taken  inrisoner,  and  put  to 
death  (85). 
POMPEIUS  PESTUS.  [Psstds.] 
POMPEIUS  TROGUS.  [Jostinub.] 
POMPfiL0N(-5nIs:  Pkwnpiona),  equivalent 
to  Pompeiopolis,  so  called  by  the  sons  of 
Pompey,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
POMPILIUS,  NtJMA.  I^UMA.] 
POMPOnIA  (-ae).  (1)  Sister  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticns,  was  married  to  O.  Cicero, 
the  brother  of  the  orator,  B.a  68.  The  mar- 
riage proved  an  unhappy  one.  Q.  Cicero, 
after  leading  a  miserable  life  with  his  wife 
for  almost  M  years,  at  length  divorced  her, 
B.a  45  or  44.— (2)  Daiighter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticns,  married  to  M.  Vipeanius  Agrippa. 
Her  daughter,  Vipsania  Agrippina,  married 
Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus. 

POMPONIUS,  8EXTU8  (-1),  a  distinguish- 
ed Roman  inrist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius. 
POMPONIUS  ATTlCUS.  [AmoDS  ] 
POMPONIUS  MELA.  [Mela.] 
POMPTINAE  or  PONTINAE  (-arum),  Pi- 
LTTDES  (-nin),  the  Pontine  Marshes^  the  name 
of  a  low,  marshv  plain  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
between  Circeii  and  Terraclna,  said  to  have 
been  so  called  afler  an  ancient  town  Pontin, 
which  disappeared  at  an  early  period.  The 
marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  a  number  of 
small  streams,  which,  inotead  of  fludiug  their 
way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain.  The 
miafvmas  arising  fi'om  the^e  marshes  are  ex- 
ceedingly tinhcalthy  in  the  summer.     At  an 
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early  period  ther  either  did  not  exist  at  nil 
or  wera  couflned  to  a  uarrow  district.  We 
are  told  tbat  origiually  there  were  i3  towus 
in  ibia  plain :  and  iu  u.a  813  the  neater  part 
of  it  must  have  been  free  from  the  marehe«i, 
since  the  censor  Appins  Clandins  conducted 
the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in  that  year  tbrun«rh 
the  plain,  which  must  then  have  been  siifll- 
ciently  ntrons  toQear  the  weight  of  this  nmd. 
In  the  time  of  Amrn^tihi  there  wa9  a  naviga- 
ble canal  rui|ning'alongi»ide  of  the  Via  Appia 
from  Foram  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia. 
which  was  Intended  to  carrv  off  a  portion  of 
the  waters  of  the  marshes.  Horace  embarked 
npon  this  cnnal  on  hid  celebrated  Joomey 
from  Rome  to  Brondisinm  in  87. 

PONTlA  (-ne:  Pitmza\  a  rocky  island  off 
the  coast  of  Latlnm,  opposite  Forroiae,  taken 
bv  the  Romnus  from  tne  Volsclans,  and  colo- 
nized &o.  313.  Under  the  empire  it  was  nited 
as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  erlminals. 

PONTIDS  (-i*).C., general  of  theSamnites  in 
B.a  321,  defeated  tfale  Roman  army  iu  one  of 
the  mountain  passes  near  Caudinm,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pn«8  nnder  the  yoke.  Nearly 
80  years  afterwards  Pontias  was  defeated  by 
Q.  Fnbins  Qnrges  (293),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  pat  to  deiilh  after  the  triumph  of  the 
coDsnl. 

PONTUS  (-1).  the  N.B.-raost  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxiue, 
B.  of  the  river  Ualys,  havins  originally  no 
speciilc  name,  was  spoken  ofas  the  country 
on  the  f\mtu»  {Uttxintu)^  and  hence  acquired 
the  name  of  Poutu^  which  is  first  found  in 
Xeuophon's  Anabasis.     The  name  flmt  ac- 

Jiulred  a  political  importance  through  the 
onndation  of  a  new  kingdom  in  it,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century  b.o.,  by  Abiouak- 
ZANKS  L  This  kin;:rdoro  reached  its  greatest 
height  onder  Mithndates  VL.  who  for  many 
years  carried  on  war  with  the  Romans.  [Mitu- 
BtnATKS  VI.j  In  A.n.  62  the  country  was  con- 
stituted by  Nero  a  Roman  province.  It  was 
divided  into  the  8  districts  of  Pontus  Oa- 
LATiocs  in  the  W.,  bordering  on  Galatia; 
P.  PoLEMONiAOus  lu  the  centre,  so  called 
from  its  capital  Poi.cMONimi ;  and  P.  Capta- 
r>ooiuB  in  the  £.,  bordering  on  Cappadocia 
(Armenia  Minor).  Pontns  was  a  mountain- 
ous country  ;  wild  and  barren  in  the  E.,  where 
the  great  chains  approach  the  Euxine ;  but 
In  the  W.  watered  by  the  great  rivers  Ualys 
and  IBl^  and  their  tributaries,  the  valleys  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  land  along  the  coa^t, 
are  extremely  fertile.  The  E.  part  was  rich 
in  minerals,  and  contained  the  celebrated  Iron 
mines  of  the  Chnlybes. 

PONTUS  EUXINUS,  or  simply  PONTUS 
(•I:  the  Black  S^a)^  the  great  inland  sea  in- 
doped  by  A?*la  Mi  nor  on  ine  8.,  Colchis  on  the 
B.,  Sarmntii)  on  thcN.,  and  Dacia  and  Thrada 
on  the  W.,  ond  having  no  other  outlet  than 
the  narrow  Bosporus  TnaAOirs  in  its  8.W. 
comer,  lis  leuj^th  is  about  700  milep,  and  Its 
breadth  varies  from  400  to  160.  The  Argo- 
nnuticle^ciids  show  that  the  Greeks  had  some 
acqnalntnnce  with  this  pea  at  a  very  eorlv 
period.  It  is  Miid  that  they  at  first  called  it 
A^tvoc  (inhoepitabU)t  from  the  savnq;e  charac- 
ter of  the  peoples  on  its  coast,  and  from  the 


supposed  terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  tliat 
afterwards,  on  their  favorue  prindple  of 
eupkemiem  (C  «.,  abstaining  fhmi  words  of  evil 
omen),  they  changed  its  name  to  e»6«voc.  Ion. 
Eiftivot,  hoepHa^  The  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor, especially  the  people  of  Miletns,fonnd- 
ed  manv  colonies  ana  commercial  emporinma 
on  its  snores. 
POPILUUS  LAENA&    [Lakha!.! 

POPLlCOLA.      [PlTBUOULA.1 

POPPABA  SlBlNA.  [Sabima.] 
P0PPAEU8  SlBlNUS.  CSABWua] 
POPtLONlA  (-ae).  or  POPCLOnIUM  (-1), 
an  ancient  town  of  Btrnria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and 
forming  a  peninsula,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Sulla  In  the  civil  wars. 

PORClA  (-ae).   (1)  Sister  of  Calo  Uticeo- 
sls,  married  L.  Domitins  Ahenobarbos,  consal 
B.a  64,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia.— (;2)  Danefater  of  Cato  Uticensis,  married 
first  to  M.  Blbnlns,  consul  u.a  CO,  and  after* 
wards  to  M.  Bmtus,  the  assassin  of  Julius 
Caesar.     She  induced  her  husband  on  the 
night  before  the  16th  of  March  to  disclose  to 
her  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  and 
she  is  reported  to  have  woanded  hen«lf  in 
the  thigh  in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a 
conrageoos  aonltand  conld  be  trusted  with 
the  secret.    She  pnt  an  end  to  her  own  life 
after  the  death  of^ Brains  in  4S. 
PORClUS  CiTO.    [Cato.J 
PORCIUS  FESTUS.    [Fkstus.] 
PORCIUS  LATRO.    [Latbo.] 
PORCIUS  LICINUS.    [Liorars.! 
PORPHtRlON  (-5nis),  one  of  the  gfanta 
who  fought  a;rainst  the  gods,  slain  by  Zens 
(Jupiter)  and  Hercules. 

PORPHtRlUS  (-1).  nsuaHy  called  POR- 
PHYRY, a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  was  born  a.d.  233,  either  in 
Batanea  in  Paletdiue  or  at  Tyre.  His  original 
name  was  Malehite.  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrophoenidan  Meleth^  a  word  which  signi- 
fied king.  He  studied  at  Athens  nnder 
Longlnns,  who  changed  his  name  into  Por^ 
phyriue  (in  allusion  to  the  nsnal  color  of 
royal  robes).  He  settled  at  Rome  in  his 
30th  year,  and  there  became  a  disdple  of 
Plotinas.  whose  writings  he  corrected  and 
arrangea.  CPlotinds.]  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian 
religion,  which  was  publicly  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Theodosins. 

PORSltNA,  PORSBNA,  or  PORSBNNA 
(•ae).  LARS  (-Us),  king  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  CluMnro,  marched  against  Rome  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  army,  in  order  to  restore  Tar- 
qninlus  Superbns  to  the  throne.     He  took 

Eossession  of  the  hill  Janicnlnm,  and  would 
ave  entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which 
connected  Rome  with  the  Janicnlnm  had  it 
not  been  for  the  superhuman  prowess  of  Uo- 
ratius  Codes.  [Cooi.rs.]  He  then  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  the  dtv,  which  soon  began  to 
suffer  from  famine.  I'herenpon  a  young  Ro- 
man, named  CX  Mucins,  resolved  to  deliver 
his  country  by  mnrderliiig  the  invading  king. 
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He  accordin«;l7  went  over  to  the  EtiUBcan 
atmprbnt,  igiiurnntoftbe  person  ofPorsena, 
killed  the  ruyal  secretary  instead.  Seized, 
and  threatened  with  tortnre,  be  thrust  bis 
right  hand  Into  the  tire  on  the  altar,  and  there 
let  it  bnrn,  to  show  how  little  he  heeded  pain. 
Astonished  at  his  courage,  the  king  bade  him 
depart  in  peace:  and  Scacvola,  as  he  was 
henceforward  called,  told  him,  out  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace  with  Kome,  since  800 
noble  yoDths  bad  sworn  to  take  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  he  was  the  flrst  npon  whom  the  lot 
baa  fallen.  Porsena  thereupon  made  ))eace 
with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  his  troops 
from  The  Janicnium  after  receiving  20  host- 
ages from  the  Romans.  Such  was  the  tnle 
by  which  Roman  vanity  concealed  one  of  the 
earlie«<t  and  greatest  disasters  of  the  city. 
The  real  fact  is  that  Rome  was  completely 
conquered  by  Porsena,  and  compelled  to  pay 
tribute. 

POliTCNUS  or  PORTUMNUS  (-i),  the  pro- 
tecting; genius  of  harbors  amon<;  the  Uoronus, 
identifled  with  the  Greek  Palaemou.    [Pa- 

I.AKMON.] 

POKUS  (-i).  (1)  Kinj'  of  the  Indian  pMV- 
Inces  E.  of  the  river  Hydaspes,  offered  a  for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander  when  the 
iatter  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  u.a  827. 
He  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  was 
afterwards  received  into  his  favor.  We  are 
told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of  gigantic  statnre 
—not  Ie98  than  Dve  cubits  in  height— and  that 
his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in  war 
were  not  less  consplcnona  tban  bis  valor. — 
(2)  Another  Indian  monarch  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition.  His  dominions  were 
snbdued  by  Hephaestion,  and  annexed  to 
those  of  the  preceding  Poms,  who  was  bis 
kinsman. 

POSEIDON,  called  NEPTtTNUS  (-1)  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  His  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
vfSror,  v(&»nroT,  and  vora/mof,  according  to  which 
he  is  the  god  of  the  fluid  element.  He  was  a 
son  of  Cronos  (Satnruns)  and  Rhea,  whence 
he  is  called  Croniwt,  and  by  Latin  poets  So- 
turniuM.  He  was  accordingly  a  brother  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hades  (Pinto),  and  it  was 
determined  by  lot  that  he  should  mle  over 
ibe  se.1.    Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 


F«>Mldon  (NoptuM). 


Neptane  and  •  Nymph. 

wa^  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father 
Crdnos,  but  thrown  np  again.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  Poseidon  is  descHbed  as  equal 
to  Zens  in  dignity,  but  less  powerful.  He  re- 
sents the  attempts  of  Zens  to  intimidate  him : 
he  even  threatens  his  mightier  brother,  and 
once  conspired  with  Hera  (Jnno)  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  to  put  him  in  chains ;  but  on  other 
occasions  we  find  him  submissive  to  Zens. 
The  palace  of  Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea  near  Aegae  In  Buboea,  where  he  kept 
his  horses  with  brazen  boob  and  golden 
manes.  With  these  horses  he  rides  In  a  char^ 
lot  over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  become 
smooth  as  he  approaches,  while  the  monsters 
of  the  deep  play  around  his  chariot  Posei- 
don, In  conjunction  with  Apollo,  is  said  to 
have  built  the  walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon, 
whence  Troy  is  called  Neptunia  Peraama, 
Laomedon  reltised  to  give  these  gods  the  re- 
ward which  bad  been  stipulated,  and  even 
dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon  in 
consequence  sent  a  marine  monster,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  devouring  Laomedon*8 
daughter,  when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  continued  to  bear  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  Trojans,  and  he  sided  with  the 
(ireeks  in  the  war  against  their  dtj.  In  the 
Odyssey  be  appears  hostile  to  Ulysses,  whom 
he  prevents  from  returning  home,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  blinded  Polvpherans,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  by  the  nymph  Thoosa.  He 
is  said  to  have  created  the  horse,  when  he 
disputed  with  Athena  as  to  which  of  them 
should  give  name  to  the  capital  of  Attica. 
[Athkma.]  He  was  accordingly  believed  to 
have  tanght  men  the  art  of  managing  horses 
by  the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  ongioator 
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ttud  protector  of  horee-races.  He  even  metn- 
inorph«)^ed  himself  into  a  horse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of deceivluff  Dcmeter  (Ceres).  Poseidon 
was  married  to  Amphiirite,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  Triton.  Rhode,  and  Beuthe- 
f iryroe :  bat  be  had  aW  a  vast  number  of 
children  by  other  divinities  and  mortal  wom- 
en. The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  general  I  j 
consisted  of  black  and  white  bnlls,  bat  wild 
boars  and  rams  wore  also  sacrificed  to  biro. 
Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  bia 
honor  on  the  Corinthian  isthmns.  The  sym- 
bttl  of  Poseidon's  power  was  the  trident,  or  a 
spear  with  three  points,  with  which  he  used  to 
•batter  rocli^,  to  call  forth  or  8al>dae  storms, 
to  shake  the  earth,  and  the  like.  In  works 
of  art  Poseidon  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
his  attribotei) — the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the 
trident,  and  ho  is  ft^queutly  represented  in 
in^upa  along  with  Amuhitrite,  Tritons,  Ne- 
reids, dolphins,  etc  The  Roman  ^od  Map- 
TDNrs  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

POsIDOnIA.    [Paistcm.] 

POSTDONIUS  (-!),  a  distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  b<irn  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  aboat 
o.o.  185.  He  stadied  at  Athens  under  Penae- 
tins,  and  tanght  at  Rhodes  with  great  success. 
He  gave  instrnction  to  Cicero,  and  numbered 
Pompey  among  his  friends.  In  n.o.  61  Posi- 
donius  removed  to  Rome,  and  died  soon  after 
at  the  age  of  84. 
•  POSTtJMlUa    [Albiziiw.] 

POSTtTMUS  <-i),  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror in  Gaol  a.t>.  208,  and  reigned  till  987, 
when  he  was  slain  by  his  soldiers. 

POSTVERTA  or  POSTVORTA  (ae).  a  Ro- 
man goddess  presiding  over  childbirth. 

POTENTIa  <-ae),  a  town  of  PIcenuro,  on 
the  river  Flosis. 

POTIDAEA  <-ae),  a  town  In  Macedonia,  on 
the  narrow  isihmas  of  the  peninsnla  Pallene, 
was  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians.  It  after- 
wards became  tributary  to  Athens,  and  its 
revolt  ttom  the  latter  city,  in  B.a  439,  was  one 
of  the  immediate  canses  of  the  Peloponnaeian 
war.  ^t  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  429, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  2  years,  its  inhab- 
itants expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
Athenian  colonists.  In  86G  it  was  taken  by 
Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  gave  its 
territorv  to  the  Olynthians.  Cassander  built 
a  new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cassaudrun,  and  which  soon  be- 
came the  most  flourishing  city  in  all  Mace- 
donia. 

POTTTIL    tPiKABiA  Gejcs.] 

POTNlAE  (-ftrnm),  a  small  town  in  Boeo- 
tla,  on  the  Asopua.  The  adjective  Potniade* 
(sing.  Potnias)  is  an  epithet  frequently  given 
to  the  mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucns  of 
Potniae.    [Glauous,  Na  1.] 

PRABNE8TE  (-is :  PdUatrina),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Latinm,  situated  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill  about  20  miles  8.B.  of 
Rome.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
TelegonuB,  the  son  of  Ulysses.  It  was  strong- 
ly fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  firequent- 
If  resisted  the  atUcks  of  the  Romans.  To- 
gether with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 


subiect  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period  - 
made  a  Roman  colour.  It  was  here  that^btf 
younger  Marine  took  reftage,  and  was  be- 
sieged by  8n]la*s  troops.  Praenestepoeseeeed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  with  an  ora- 
cle^hich  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Praenestinae  sortea.  In  consequence  of 
its  lofty  situation,  Praeneste  was  a  cool  and 
healthy  residence  in  the  great  beats  of  sum* 
mer  {hence /rigidum  FnuniuU^  in  Horace). 
PRABTORIA  AUGUSTA.    [Auovbta,No. 

PRASlI  (-^rtrai),  a  great  and  powerftal  peo- 
ple of  India,  on  the  Ganges,  governed  at  the 
time  of  Selencus  I.  by  king  SANnaooorrua. 
Their  capital  city  was  Palibothra  {Palnay, 

PRATINAS  (-ae).  one  of  the  eariy  tragic 
poets  at  Athena,  and  a  contemporary  of  Ae»- 
chylus. 

PR.\XlT£LfiS  (-is),  one  of  the  most  distln- 
guished  sculptors  of  Greece,  flourished  about 
u.a  S64  and  onwards.  He  was  a  citizen,  if 
not  a  native,  of  Atliens:  He  stands,  with 
Scopnfi,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  sch«»oI, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier 
Attic  school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting 
those  sublime  impersonations  of  divine  maj- 
esty in  which  Phidias  had  been  so  inimitably 
successful,  Praxiteles  was  unsurpassed  in  tho 
exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties  of  the  human 
form,  especiallv  in  the  female  figure.  II:a 
most  celebrated  work  was  a  marble  statue  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  which  was  distinguished 
f^om  other  statues  of  the  goddess  by  the  name 
of  the  Cuidians,  who  purchased  it. 

PRIAMIDES  or  PRTXMIDES  (-ae),  that  i^ 
a  son  of  Priam,  bv  which  name  Hector,  Paris. 
Helenua,  Deiphobus,  and  the  other  sous  oi 
Priam,  are  f^qnently  called. 

PRilMUS  (-{';,  the  famous  king  of  Tmy 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  a  son  or 
Laomedon.  His  original  name  was  Podarceii, 
i.  e.  "  the  swift -footed,*'  which  was  changed 
into  Priamns.  **  the  ransomed  *'  (ttom  vp/o- 
uoi).  because  he  was  ransomed  by  bis  sister. 
Hesione,  after  be  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Arisba, 
and  afterwards  to  Hecuba.  According  ttt 
Homer,  he  was  the  father  of  60  sons,  19  c»f 
whom  were  children  of  Hecuba.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  reign  Priam  supported  the 
Phrygians  in  their  war  against  the  Amazons. 
When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  Trojan  coast 
Priam  was  advanced  in  years,  and  took  no 
active  part  in  the  war.  Once  only  did  he 
venture  upon  the  field  of  battle,  to  conclude 
the  agreement  respecting  the  single  combat 
1)etween  Paris  and  Menelaus.  After  the  death 
of  Hector,  Priam  went  to  the  tent  of  Achillea 
to  ransom  his  son's  body  for  burial,  and  ob- 
tained It  Upon  the  capture  of  Troy  he  was 
slain  by  Pyrrbus,  the  son  of  Achilles. 

PRilPUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus) and  Aphrodird  (VennsX  was  bom  at 
Lampsacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  HetUapontiaeus.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  god  of  flruitfblness  in  general, 
ana  was  worshiped  as  the  protector  of  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  and 
of  all  ipurden  prodoce^    He  wis  represented 
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Pifupoa.    O'lMOoti,  Mas.  Pto.  Clwn.,  rol.  I,  pi.  60.) 


In  carved  imagres,  rooetly  In  the  form  of  Her- 
mae.  carrying  fraU  in  hla  mment,  and  either 
a  8ickle  or  cornucopia  in  bis  bnnd.— (2)  A  city 
of  Mytfia,  on  the  Proponti«,  B.  of  Parinm,  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  god  Priapos. 

PRIBNB  (-es),  one  of  the  12  Ionian  cities 
on  the  C4Nist  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Myeale. 
It  wan  the  birthplace  of  Bias,  one  of  the  Sev- 
en Sages  of  Greece. 

PRIMUS,  M.  ANTONIUS  (-1),  a  general  of 
Vespasian,  who^ained  a  victory  over  the  Vi- 
tellian  army  nt  Bedriacnm,  a.d.  60. 

PRISCliNUS  (-1),  a  Roman  grammarian, 
llonrished  about  a.p.  450,  and  tnnght  grnm- 
mar  at  Constantinople.  Several  of  his  gram- 
matical works  are  extant 

PRISCUa,  HKLVIDIUS  (-!},  son-in-law  of 
Tbrasea  Pnctns,  distingrniithed  by  his  love  of 
virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty,  was  put  to 
death  by  Ve;fpa8lan. 

PRIVERNUM  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tinm,  on  the  river  Amasenns. 

PROBUS,  AEMILIUS.  [Nkpob,  Cobkx- 
Lira.] 

PROBUS,  M.  AURELIUS  (-1),  Roman  em- 
peror A.u.  27G-382,  was  the  snccessor  of  Taci- 
tus. During  his  reign  he  gained  many  brill- 
iant victories  over  the  barbarians  on  the 
fhmtlers  of  Onnl  and  Illyricum,  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  killed 
In  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers. 

PROCAS  (-ae),  one  of  the  fabulous  kings 
of  Albs  LoDga,  father  of  Numitor  and  Ama- 
Uns. 


PROUHtTA  (-ae :  Proeida),  an  island  oflf 
the  coast  of  Campania,  near  the  promontory 
Misenum. 

PROCLBS,  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Aristo- 
demns.    IBurybturmes.] 

PR0CLU8  (I),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  the  I>reo-Platontc  school,  was  bom 
nt  Byzanlinm  a.d.  412,  and  died  a.d.  485.  He 
laid  claim  to  the  posecsslou  of  miraculous 
power,  and  his  phifosophicnl  system  is  char- 
acterized by  vagueness  and  mysticism.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  are  still  extant 

PROCNE  (-es),  dauehter  of  king  Pandion 
of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Tercus.    [TaaRca  j 

PROCONNESUS  (-1 :  Marmora),  an  Island 
of  the  Propontis,  which  takes  fk>om  it  its  mod- 
em name  {Sea  of  Marmora)^  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Mysia,N.W.  of  the  peninsula  ofCyzicus  or 
DoHonis.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  its 
marble,  and  hence  its  modem  name. 

PROCRIS  (-is),  daughter  of  Ercchthens,  and 
wife  ofCephalus.    [CEPnALUs.] 

PRCK:RUSTES  (-ae>,  that  Is,  "the  Stretch- 
er,** a  surname  of  the  famous  robber  Po1yp»> 
mon  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  tie  all  travel- 
ers who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a  bed ;  if 
thev  were  shorter  than  the  bed,  he  stretched 
their  limbs  till  they  were  of  the  snme  length  ; 
if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  he  made 
them  of  the  same  size  by  cnttins  off  some  of 
their  limbs.    He  was  slain  by  Tnesens. 

PROCt^LBlUS,  C,  a  Roman  eqnes,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  have  di- 
vided his  property  with  his  brothers  (perhaps 
cousins),  Caepio  and  Murena,  who  had  lost 
their  property  in  the  civil  wars. 

PROC^LUS  (-1).  the  jurist,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger, 
who  wasjirobably  the  father  of  the  emperor 
Nerva.  The  fact  that  Proculns  gave  his  name 
to  the  school  or  sect  {Proeuliani  or  Froeulei" 
ant)  which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabini- 
ani  shows  that  he  was  a  jurist  of  note. 

PROCTCLUS,  JtTLlUS  (-i),  a  Roman  sen- 
ator, is  said  to  have  informed  the  Roman 
people,  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  that  their 
king  had  appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  tell 
the  people  to  honor  him  in  future  as  a  god, 
nnder  tne  name  of  Qnirinus. 

PRODICUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  sophist,  was 
a  native  of  lulls  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopounesian  war 
and  subsequently.  He  frequently  visited  Ath- 
ens. 

PROETlDEa    rPBornrs.] 

PROETUS  (-1),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalca, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisius.  In  the  dispute 
between  the  2  brothers  f«>r  the  kingdom  of 
Argos,  Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he 
fled  to  lobates  in  Lycia,  and  married  Antua 
or  Stheneboea,  the  daughter  of  the  latter. 
With  the  assistance  of  lobates,  Proetus  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  and  Acrislus  gave 
him  a  share  of  his  kinsd<mi,  surrendering  to 
him  Tirsms,  Midca,  and  the  coast  of  Argolis. 
Proetus  had  8  daughters,  Lysippe,  Iphinoi', 
and  Iphlanassa.  who  are  often  mentioned  nn- 
der the  general  name  of  Proetidbb.  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturi- 
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tjr  they  were  stricken  with  miidneflii,  either 
from  (leepisiog  tiie  worship  of  Dionysas  (Bao 
chns),  or  from  presnming  to  compare  their 
beanty  with  that  of  Hera  (Juno).  OimhAM- 
pi'S.]  The  frenzy  spread  to  the  other  women 
of  Arpoe.  till  at  leugth  Proetns  agreed  to  di- 
vide his  kingdom  between  Melampns  and  his 
brother  Bias,  npon  the  former  promising  ttiat 
lie  would  care  the  women  of  iheir  madness. 
Proetus  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
stoiy  of  Bellerophon.  [Bbllbropuon.i— Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  Acrisins  was  expelled  from 
hie  kingdom  by  Proetns :  and  Persens,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisins,  avenged  his  grandfk- 
ther  by  turning  Proetns  into  stone  by  means 
of  the  head  of  Mednsa. 

PROMtTHKtTS  (-^«e  or  fl),  son  of  the  Ti- 
tan lapctns  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  At- 
las, Menoetins,  and  Epimethens.  Hie  name 
signifies  "  forethonght,**  as  that  of  his  broth- 
er Epimethens  denotes  "afterthought.**  He 
is  represented  as  ihe  great  benefactor  of  men 
in  spite  of  Zens  (Japiter).  He  stole  Are  fW)m 
heaven  in  a  hollow  tube,  and  taueht  mortals 
all  nseAil  art«>.  In  order  to  punish  men,  Zens 
gave  Pandora  as  a  present  to  Bpimetheus,  in 
consequence  of  which  diseases  and  sufTerlngs 
of  every  kind  befell  mortals.  [Pamiiora.] 
He  also  chained  Prometheus  to  a  rock  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  in  the  day-time  an 
eagle  consumed  bis  liver,  which  was  restored 
in  each  succeeding  night.  Prometheus  was 
thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture :  but  Her- 
cules killed  the  eagle  and  delivered  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  in  this 
way  had  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  son 
to  gain  immortal  fame.  There  was  also  a 
legend  which  related  that  Prometheus  cre- 
ated man  ont  of  earth  and  water.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the  qual- 
ities possessed  by  the  other  animals. 


IVoiii«th«at.    (Bolloril,  Ant.  Lncern.  8«polc.  Uv.  t.) 


PRDNt5"B  A  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Juno  among 
the  Romans,  describing  her  as  the  deity  pre- 
sidinir  over  marriage. 

PR0PERTIU8  (-iX  SEX.  AUREUUS,  the 
Roman  poet,  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  and 
was  born  about  B.a  61.  He  began  to  write 
poetry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  merit  of 
his  productions  attracted  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  Maecenas.  The  year  of  his  death 
Is  unknown.  Propertlns  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Roman  elegiac  poets. 

PROPONTIS  (-Idis:  Sea  qf  Marmora),  so 
called  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the 


Pontns  (Euxinus),  being  «po  roZ  ndwrov,  "  be- 
fore the  Pontns,"  is  the  small  sea  uniting  the 
Enxine  and  the  Aegaean,  and  dividing  En- 
rope  (Thracia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and  Blthy- 
nla). 
PROSERPINA.  [PittSEPUOwx.] 
PROTXGORXS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  sophist, 
was  bom  at  Abdura  in  Thrace,  probably 
about  B.0. 480,  and  died  about  411,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  70  years.  He  was  the  first  who 
called  himself  a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay : 
and  he  practiced  his  profession  for  the  space 
of  40  vcars.  His  instructions  were  so  highly 
valnea  that  he  sometimes  received  100  mlnae 
from  a  pupil ;  and  Plato  says  that  Protagoras 
made  more  money  than  Phidias  and  10  other 
sculptors.  In  411  he  was  accused  of  impietv 
by  Pythodoms,  one  of  the  Pour  Hundred. 
His  impeachment  was  founded  on  his  book 
on  the  gods,  which  l>effan  with  the  statement — 
"Respecting  the  godts  I  am  unable  to  know 
whether  they  ex^t  or  do  not  exi^t**  The 
impeachment  was  followed  by  his  banish- 
ment^ or,  as  others  affirm,  only  by  the  bum- 
iug  of  his  book. 

PROTfiSlLlUS  (-i).  son  of  Iphiclne  and 
Astyoche,  vras  a  native  of  Phylace  in  Thessa- 
ly.  He  is  called  Phylaeiiu  and  Phylaeidm, 
either  from  that  circumstance  or  fbom  his  be- 
ing a  grandson  of  Pbylacus.  He  led  the  war- 
riors of  several  Thessallan  places  against 
Troy,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who 
was  killed  by  the  Trojans,  being  the  first  who 
leaped  fh>m  the  ships  npon  the  Trojao  shore. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was 
slain  by  Hector. 

PROTEUS  (-»s,  €1,  or  CI),  the  prophetic  old 
man  of  the  sea,  is  described  in  the  earliest 
legends  as  a  subject  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
whose  flocks  (the  seals)  he  tended.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  he  residea  in  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros, at  the  distance  of  one  day*s  Journey  fk^m 
the  river  Aegyptns  (Nile);  whereas  Virgil 
places  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Carpa- 
thos,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  At  mid- 
day Proteus  roee  from  the  sea,  and  slept  in 
the  shade  of  the  rocks,  with  the  monsters  of 
the  deep  lying  amuud  him.  Any  one  wish- 
ing to  learn  futurity  from  him  was  obliged  to 
catch  hold  of  him  at  that  time :  as  soon  as  he 
was  seized  he  assumed  every  possible  shape, 
in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  prophesy*' 
lug,  but  whenever  he  saw  that  his  endeavors 
were  of  no  avail  he  resumed  his  usual  form, 
and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing  his  proph- 
ecy he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer  ascribes 
to  him  a  daughter  Idothea.— Another  set  of 
traditions  describes  Proteus  as  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon, and  as  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  two 
sons,  Telegonus  andPolygouus  or  Tmolus. 

PROTOQSNes  (-is),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Caunus  in  Caria, 
a  city  subject  to  the  Rhodians.  and  flonrished 
Ra  8SS-800.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost 
entirely ;  the  only  other  dty  of  Greece  which 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he 
executed  one  of  his  great  works  In  the  Pio- 
pylaea.  Up  to  his  60tn  year  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  in  comparative  obscn- 
rity.    His  fame  had,  however,  reached  the 
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enrs  of  Apelles,  who,  as  the  rarest  way  of 
making  the  merits  of  Protogenes  known  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  offered  him  for  his  llnished 
works  the  enormous  sum  of  00  talents  a  piec^ 
and  thas  led  the  Rhodians  to  nnderstaud 
what  an  artist  they  had  among  them. 

PROXfiNUS  (-i).  a  Boeotian,  wns  a  disciplo 
of  Oon;ias,  and  a  (rlend  of  Xenophon. 

FRtSA  or  PRtJSlAS  (-ae).  (1)*A  great 
city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount 
Olympns,  15  Roman  miles  from  Gins  and  26 
from  Micaea.— (2)  Some  writers  distinenish 
firom  this  a  smaller  city,  which  stood  N.W.  of 
the  former,  and  was  originally  called  Cikbub. 

PRtJSlAS  (-ae).  (1)  King  of  Blthynla  from 
about  D.0. 2)!8  to  130.  He  was  the  son  of  Zie- 
las,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  monarch  of  vigor  and  ability,  and 
raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a  much 
higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  It 
had  previously  attained.  He  basely  surren- 
dered Hannibal,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his 
court,  to  the  Romans ;  but  who  escaped  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  a  volun- 
tas death.— (2)  The  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  (irom  about  180  io  149.  He 
courted  assiduously  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  carried  on  war  with  Attains,  king 
of  Pemamns,  with  whom,  however,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  Romaiis  to  conclude  peace 


PSAMMKNTTUS  (-1),  king  of 
ceeded  his  father  Amasls  in 


nt,  suc- 

_        __  11.0.  626,  and 

reigned  only  6  months.  He  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses  in  625,  and  his  country  made  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire. 

PSAMMIS,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded  his 
father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  n.a  601  to 
695. 

PSAMMmCHTJS  or  PSAMMfiTlCHUS 
(-i),  a  king  of  B^rpt,  and  founder  of  the  Saitlc 
dynasty,  reigned  from  b.o.  671  to  617.  He  was 
originally  one  of  the  12  kings  who  obtained 
nn  independent  sovereignty  In  the  conthsion 
\/hich  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Having 
been  driven  into  banishment  by  the  other 
kingiL  he  took  refuge  in  the  marshes ;  but 
shortly  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  some 
Ionian  and  Carian  pirates,  he  conquered  the 
other  kines,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt. 
The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  dv 
Psammltichus  gave  great  offense  to  the  mili- 
tary caste  In  Egypt ;  and  being  indignant  at 
other  treatment  which  thev  received  from 
him,  thev  emigrated  in  a  body  of  240,000  men 
into  Ethiopia,  where  settlements  were  assign- 
ed to  them  by  the  Ethiopian  king. 

PSOPHIS  (-idis:  Khan  of  THpotamo),  a 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river 
Enrmanthus,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  PuBoiA. 

PSrCHlS  Hs),  "the  soul,"  occurs  In  the 
later  times  of  antiquity  as  a  personification 
of  the  human  soul.  Psyche  was  the  youngest 
of  the  8  daughters  of  a  king,  and  excited  by 
her  beauty  tne  Jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus. 
In  order  to  avenge  herself,  the  goddess  order- 
ed Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a 
love  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all  men ; 
but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 


that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  ac- 
cordingly conveyed  her  to  a  charming  spot, 
where  unseen  and  unknown  be  visited  her 
every  night,  and  left  her  as  soon  as  the  day 
began  to  dawn.  But  her  jealous  sisters  made 
her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and 
accordingly  once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she 
drew  near  to  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her 
amrizement,  beheld  the  most  handsome  and 
lovely  of  tho  gods.  In  the  excitement  of  Joy 
and  fear,  n  drop  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp 
upnii  Ilia  shoulder.  This  awoke  Cnpid,  who 
ceiismcrt  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  fled. 
Psyche's  bappiiieFs  was  now  gone,  and  after 
atuiDpiiug  lu  vain  to  throw  nerself  into  a 
river,  t^be  wandererl  about  from  temple  to 
temple,  inqniring  after  her  lover,  and  at 
lei)<rih  came  io  the  palace  of  Venus.  There 
her  real  Hufleriiif^s  hogan,  for  Venus  retained 
her,  treated  her  a^  n  slave,  and  imposed  upon 
her  the  harde:4t  and  most  numiliating  labors. 
Pi^yclic  would  have  perished  under  the  weight 
of  lier  sufferings  luid  not  Cupid,  who  still 
lovt  d  her  hi  secret.  Invisibly  comforted  and 
atsiHtcd  her  in  her  ti>ils.  With  his  aid  she  at 
la>^t  sncceedod  in  overcoming  the  jealousy 
ana  i^uiica  ^.f  Venna :  Khe  became  immortal, 
and  was  united  to  him  forever.  In  this  pleas- 
ing story  Psyche  evidently  represents  the 
human  soul,  which  Is  pnrifled  by  passions 
and  misfortunes,  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
enjoyment  of  true  and  pure  happiness.  In 
works  of  art  Psyche  is  represented  as  a  maid- 
en with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  along  with 
Cupid  in  the  dlflferent  situations  descrioed  in 
the  allegory. 


Piyehe.    (From  m  aocimt  Gem.) 

PSYLLI  (-drum),  a  Libyan  people,  the  earli- 
est known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  N. 
Africa  called  Cyrenaica. 

PSYTTALEA.    [SALAfcis.] 

PTfiLfiUM  (-i).  (1)  iPtelia),  an  ancient  seiv 
port  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthio- 
tis,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Pa- 
gasacns,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.— <2) 
A  town  in  Ells  Triphylia,  said  to  have  beeu 
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n  colony  from  the  preceding.— <3)  A  fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belong- 
ing to  Brytbrae. 

PTOLfiMAEUS  (-1),  nsnally  called  PTOL- 
EMY, the  name  of  ecvcrnl  kin;^  of  Ejrypt. 
L  Surnamed  Soteb,  the  Preserver,  but  more 
commonly  knowu  as  the  son  of  La^ns,  rein- 
ed D.G.  883-2S5.  llis  father  La^os  was  a 
Macedonian  of  ignoble  birth,  bnt  his  mother 
Arsinoo  had  been  a  concubiue  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  on  which  account  it  seems  to  nare 
been  generally  bclicTed  that  Ptolemy  was 
in  reality  the  ofllsprine  of  that  monarch. 
Ptolemy  accompanied  Alexander  thronghont 
his  campaigns  in  Asia,  and  on  the  divismn  of 
the  empire  which  followed  Alexander's  death 
(823),  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt, 
lie  afterwards  enlarged  bis  dominions  by 
seizing  apon  the  important  satrapy  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Coele-Syrla,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem  by  attacking  the  city  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  These  provinces  he  lost,bat 
again  recovered  in  a  war  with  Antigonns  and 
his  son  Demetrins.  Ptolemy  subsequently 
crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  he  announced 
himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks,  bnt 
ho  effected  little.  In  306  he  was  defeated  by 
Demetrius  in  a  great  sea  fight  off  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  by  which  helostthatimportantisland. 
Next  year  (305)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most 
important  assistance  to  the  Rhodians,  who 
were  besieged  by  Demetrius:  and  when 
Demetrius  was  at  length  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians  paid  divine 
honors  to  the  E^ptian  monarch  as  their 
snvionr  and  preserver  {Soter),     The  latter 


years  of  Ptolemy's  reign  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  In  2S5  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young- 


est  s<m  Ptolemy  Philadelphns.  He  survived 
this  event  2  years,  and  died  in  2S3.  The  char- 
acter of  Ptolemy  does  not  merit  unqualified 
praise;  but  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mler  and  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. He  is  thought  to  have  founded  the 
Library  and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria. 
Many  men  of  literary  eminence  were  gather- 
ed around  the  E<^ptian  king:  among  whom 
may  be  especially  noticed  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lerus,  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philoso- 
phers Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodorusof  Cyrene, 
and  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus ;  as  well  as 
the  elegiac  poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  gram- 
marian Zenodotus.  Ptolemy  was  himself  an 
author,  and  composed  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  Alexander.— 1 1.  Puiladklphus  (n-o.  285- 
247),  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  by  his  wife  Bere- 
nice, was  bom  in  the  Isiland  of  Cos,  309.    His 


long  reign  was  marked  by  few  events  of  a 
striking  character.  He  was  long  engaged  in 
war  with  his  half-brother  Magas  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Cyrenaica,  whicn  he  eventnalty 
ceded  to  Magas.  Ptolemy  also  conclndcd  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans.  He  was  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Syria,  which  were 


terminated  towards  the  cloee  of  his  reign  by 
'>v  which  Ptolemv  gave  hu 
daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Autiochiu 


Colo  of  FtolMoy  PUIndelphot. 


IL  Ptolemy's  chief  care,  however,  was  di- 
rected to  the  internal  administration  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  literature 
and  science.  Under  him  the  Mnsenm  of  Alex- 
andria became  the  resort  and  abode  of  all  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  lettere  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  library  attached  to  it  were  accu- 
mulated all  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning. 
According  to  a  well-known  tradition,  it  was  ' 
by  his  express  command  that  the  Holy  Script- 
ures of  the  Jews  were  translated  into  Greek. 
The  new  cities  or  colonies  founded  by  him  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions  were  ex- 
tremely numerous.  All  authorities  concur 
in  attesting  the  great  power  and  wealth  to 
which  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was  raised  nn* 
der  Philadelphus,  but  his  private  life  and  re- 
lations do  not  exhibit  his  character  In  as  fa- 
vorable a  light  as  we  might  have  inferred 
from  the  splendor  of  his  administration.— IIL 
EiraRorrRS  ln.o,  847-222),  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Philadelphus.  Shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession he  invaded  Syria,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice.  He  advanced 
as  fBLT  as  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  after  reduc- 
ing all  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana, 
received  the  submission  of  all  the  upper  prov- 
inces of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactria 
and  India.  From  this  career  of  conouest  he 
was  recalled  by  the  news  of  seditions  in 
Egypt,  and  returned  to  that  country,  carry- 
ing with  him  an  immense  booty,  comprising 
among  other  objects  all  the  statues  of  the 
Egyptian  deities  which  had  been  carried  off 
by  Cambyses  to  Babylon  or  Persia,  and 
which  he  restored  to  their  respective  templeei 
Hence  he  obtained  the  title  of  Euergetea  (the 
Bene&ctor).  His  fleets  were  equally  auccesa- 
ful ;  bnt  it  appaars  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  provinces  speedily  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retain- 
ed poesession  of  the  maritime  regions  and  a 
great  part  of  Syria  Itself.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethiopian 
tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Ptol- 
emy Euergetea  is  scarcely  leas  celebrated  than 
his  father  for  his  patronage  of  literature  and 
science,— IV.  PniLOPAToa  (a-a  222- 
205),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Energetes,  was  very  far  fh>m  inher- 
iting the  virtues  or  abilities  of  his 
father,  and  his  reign  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom.  Its  beginning 
was  stained  with  crimes  of  the 
darkest  kind.  He  pnt  to  death  his 
mother  Berenice,  his  brother  Ma- 
gas, and  his  nude  Lysimachus,  and 
then  gave  himself  up  without  re- 
straint to  a  life  of  indolence  and 
luxury,  while  he  abandoned  to  htf 
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minister  Soslblas  the  care  of  all  political  af- 
fairs. Antiochas  the  Great,  kinj^  uf  Syria, 
availed  himiielf  of  this  state  of  disorder,  uua 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Coelc-Syria  and 
Palestine ;  bat  in  the  Sd  year  of  the  war  (21T) 
he  was  completely  defeated  by  Ptolemy  iu 
person,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ilnphin.  On 
his  retnm  from  his  Syrian  expedition  Ptole- 
my gave  himself  np  more  and  more  to  every 
fpecies  of  vice  and  debauchery,  and  thus 
Bhortened  his  life.  Ue  died  in  80S.  Like  his 
Itredecesflors,  he  enconraged  philosophers  and 
men  of  letters,  and  especially  patronised  the 
distingnished  grammaiian  Aristarchns. — ^V. 
Bpipuanrs  (it.0.  205-181),  son  and  snccessor 
of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a  child  of  5  years  old 
at  the  death  of  his  father  (20&).  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  Antiochns  IlL,  of  Syria, 
look  advantage  of  the  minoritv  of  Ptolemy, 
and  entered  into  a  league  to  divide  his  do- 
minions between  them.  In  pursuance  of  this 
arrangement  Antiochns  conquered  Coele- 
Byria.  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cyclades  and 
the  cities  In  Thrace  which  had  still  remained 
subject  to  Egypt ;  but  the  Romans  command- 
ed both  mouarchs  to  refniin  from  Airther  hoe- 
tlUtles  and  to  restore  all  the  conquered  cities. 
In  ItMS  the  young  king  was  declared  of  age, 
and  the  ceremony  of  His  Anacleteria  or  coro- 
nation was  solemnized  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, on  which  occasion  the  decree  was  Is- 
sued which  has  been  preserved  to  as  in  the 
celebrated  Inscription  known  as  the  Rosetta 
fttone.  As  long  as  Ptolemy  continued  ander 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  Aristomeues 
his  administration  was  equitable  and  popular. 
Gradually,  however,  he  became  estranged 
from  his  able  and  virtaons  minister,  and  at 
length  compelled  him  to  take  poison.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  Ptolemy  con- 
ceived the  project  of  recovering  Coele-Syrla 
ft'om  Scleucus,  the  successor  of  Antlochus,  as 
the  latter  monarch  had  not  restored  that 
province,  according  to  treaty,  when  Ptolemy 
married  his  daughter  Cleopatra.  But  having 
by  an  nngnarded  expression  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut 
off  l^  poison  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign 
and  the  29th  of  his  age  (ISl).  His  reign  was 
marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  and  at  his  death  Cyprus  and  the 
CyrenaTca  were  almost  the  only  foreign  pos- 
sessions still  attached  to  the  crown  of  Egypt. 
— ^VL  PatLOMKTOB  (u.a  181-146),  eldest  son 
and  successor  of  Piolcmy  V.  He  was  a  child 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  181,  and  the  re- 

eency  was  assumed  daring  his  minoritv  by 
Is  mother  Cleopatra.  Aner  her  deatn,  in 
173,  his  ministers  had  the  rashness  to  engage 
In  war  with  Antiochns  Epiohanes,  king  of 
Syria,  iu  the  vain  hope  or  recovering  the 
provinces  of  Coele-Svria  and  Phoenicia.  But 
their  army  was  totally  defeated  by  Antiochns 
near  Peiusiam,  and  Antiochas  advanced  as 
far  as  Memphis  (170).  The  yonng  king  him- 
self fell  Into  his  hands,  but  was  treated  with 
kindness  and  distinction,  as  Antlochus  hoped 
by  his  means  to  make  himself  the  master  of 
Egypt.  But  being  unable  to  take  Alexandria, 
which  was  defended  by  Ptolemy's  younger 
brother,  Antiochns  withdrew  Into  Syrip,  after 
establishing  Philometor  as  kuig  at  Memphis, 


but  retaining  in  his  hands  the  frontier  ft)r- 
tre»8  of  Pelusium.  This  last  circuraflauce, 
together  with  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
Syrian  troops,  awakened  Philometor,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a  seui<e  of  his  true  po- 
sition, and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  to  his  brother,  who  during  Ptolemy's 
captivi^  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  Euer- 
getes  IL  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  broth- 
ers should  reign  together,  and  that  Philome- 
tor should  marry  his  sister  Cleopatra.  Upon 
this  Antlochus  advanced  a  second  time  to  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  but  withdrew  to  his  own 
dominions  (ICS)  at  the  command  of  M.Ponil- 
lius  Laeuas,  the  Roman  embassador.  I)ls- 
Fensions  soon  broke  oat  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  Euergetes  expelled  Philometor 
from  Alexandria.  Hereupon  Philometor  re- 
paired in  person  to  Rome  (104),  where  he  was 
received  by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  honor, 
and  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinstate  him 
in  the  sovereign  powec.  The  remainder  of 
his  reign  was  chiefly  occupied  with  Syrian  af- 
fairs. In  146  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Alexander  Balas>,  but  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
during  the  battle.  He  had  reigned  85  years 
from  tne  period  of  his  first  accession,  and  18 
from  his  restoratlim  by  the  Romans.  Philo- 
metor Is  praised  for  the  mildness  and  human- 
ity of  his  disposition  ;  and  if  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  he  was  at  least  one  of  the  be^-t  of 
the  race  of  the  Ptolemies.— VII.  Euebqrtks 
II.,  or  PuYSooN  (that  Is,  Biff-Belly^  reigned 
n.0. 146-117.  In  order  to  secure  undisputed 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his  sis- 
ter Cleoimtra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Philo- 
metor, and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  sur- 
name of  Eupator.  A  rei^  thus  commenced 
iu  blood  was  continued  in  a  similar  spirit. 
Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  taken  part  against  him  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
streets  of  the  city  were  re|>eatedly  deluged 
with  blood.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  his 
crnelties,  he  rendered  himself  an  object  of 
their  aversion  and  contempt  l)y  abandoning 
himself  to  the  most  degrading  vices.  He  be- 
came enamored  of  his  niece  Cleopatra  (the 
offi'pring  of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage 
with  Philometor),  and  he  did  not  heyitaie  to 
divorce  the  mother  and  receive  her  daughter 
Instead  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of 
his  Greek  snbiccts,  and  his  vices  and  crnelties 
at  length  prodnced  an  insurrection  at  Alexan- 
dria. Therenpim  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the 
Alexandrians  declared  his  sister  Cleopatra 

anecn  (130).  Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to 
ealh  Memphltis,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and 
sent  his  head  and  hands  to  his  unhappy  moth- 
er. But  Cleopatra  having  been  shortly  after- 
wards expelled  from  Alexandria  in  her  turn, 
Ptolemy  found  himself  unexpectedly  reinstat- 
ed on  the  throne  (127).  He  died  after  reigning 
29  vears  fix»ra  the  death  of  his  brother  Philo- 
meW.  Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon  was  stained  by  the  most  infamous 
vices  and  by  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty,  be 
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Biill  retained  that  love  of  letters  which  appears 
to  have  been  bereditanr  in  the  whole  race  of 
the  Ptolemie«.— VIII.  Sotkk  II.«  and  also  Pni- 
LOMrroKfbairoorecommoDlycalledLATUTBUB 
or  Latudbds,  reigned  ii.a  117-1U7,  and  also 
89-31.  Although  tie  was  of  ftill  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  (117),  he  was  obliged 
to  reign  Jointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of  her 
Inie  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 


Afler  reigrning  10  years  he  was  expelled  from 
Alexandria  by  an  insurrection  of  ihe  people, 
which  she  had  excited  against  him  (107).   His 


brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his 


mother,  and  reigned  fur  IS  years.  After  the 
death  of  Cleopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alex- 
ander in  89.  Ptolemy  Lathyrns,  who  had  es- 
tablished himself  at  Cvprus.  was  recalled  by 
the  Alexandrians,  and  established  anew  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  which  he  occupied  thence- 
forth without  mtermption  till  his  death  in 
81.  The  most  important  event  of  this  jperlod 
was  the  revolt  or  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt 
which  was  taken  after  a  8  years*  siege,  and 
reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  —  IX.  Alxxamdkb  L, 
youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  VIL,  reigned  con- 
jointly with  his  mother  Cleopatra  from  the 
expulsion  of  his  brother  Lathyrns,  d.o.  107  to 
90.  lu  this  year  he  assassinated  his  mother : 
but  he  had  not  reigned  alone  a  year  when  he 
was  compelled  bv  a  general  sedition  of  the 
populace  and  military  to  quit  Alexandria.— 
X.  Alkxandkb  IL,  son  of  the  preceding,  put 
to  death  by  the  Alexaudrlans  shortly  after 
his  accession.— XI.  Dionysus,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Aui.rri8, 
the  flute-player,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my Lathyrus,  was  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
n.  proclaimed  king  by  the  Alexandrians,  B.a 
80.  To  obtain  the  ratiflcatlon  of  his  title  from 
the  Romans,  he  expended  immense  sums, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  raise  by  the  im- 
position of  flresh  taxe?,  and  the  discontent 
thus  excited  combining  with  the  contempt 
entertained  for  his  character,  led  to  his  expul- 
sion by  the  Alexandrians  in  68.  Thereupon 
he  proceeded  in  perBon  to  Rome  to  solicit  as- 
sistance ;  but  it  was  not  till  65  that  A.  Gabin- 
ius,  proconsul  in  Syria,  was  induced,  by  the 
influence  of  Pompey,  aided  by  the  enormons 
bribe  of  10.000  talents  from  Ptolemy  himself, 
to  undertaxe  his  restoration.  One  of  his  flrst 
acts  was  to  put  to  death  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice (whom  the  Alexandrians  had  placed  on 
the  throne)  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Alexandria.  He  died  in  61,  after  a  reign 
of  29  vears  from  the  dace  of  his  flrst  accession. 
— XIL  Eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  By  his 
father's  will  the  sovereign  power  was  left  to 
himpclfand  bis  sister  Cleopatra  Jointly;  but 
the  latter  was  expelled  by  the  minister  Pothl- 
nus  after  she  had  reignea  In  conjunction  with 
her  br«)ther  about  3  years.  Hereupon  she 
took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  assembled  an  army, 
with  which  she  invaded  Epjpt  Shortly  after, 
Caesar  arrived  in  £<nrpt,  and  as  Cleopatra's 
charms  gained  her  hia  support,  Puthinns  de- 
termined to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
him.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called  the 
Alexandrian  war.    Ptolemy,  who  was  at  flrst 


in  Caesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  or  the  insurgents,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  was  drowned 
In  an  attempt  to  escape  by  the  river  (4T).— 
Xni.  Youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  Anlete!<,  was 
declared  king  by  Caesar  in  conjunction  with 
Cleopatra,  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother ; 
but  In  43  Cleopatra  put  him  to  death.— JTmiia 
qf  other  CoufUriM:  (1)  Ptolsmt,  »nmam«d 
ALOBtTxa,  that  is.  of  Alorus,  regent,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  anttiors,  king  ofMacedonia,  as- 
sassinated by  Perdiccas  IIL,  361.— (2)  Snr- 
named  Afiom,  king  of  Cyrene  (117-9C),  an  lU 
legitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  I'hyscon,  king  of 
Egypt.— (3)  Surnamed  Cera  on  us,  son  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt,  assassinated  Selencns 
(8S0)  and  took  possession  of  the  Macedonian 
throne.  After  reigning  a  few  months  he  wa« 
defeated  In  battle  oy  the  Qanls,  taken  prison- 
er, and  put  to  death.— (4)  Tetrarch  of  Cu  alou, 
in  Syria,  reigned  fh>m  about  70  to  40l — (5) 
King  of  CTmvB,  the  vounger  brother  of  Ptol- 
emy Anletes,  kingof  Egypt,  put  an  end  to  hto 
own  life,  67.— <6)  King  of  Epikcs.  the  2d  son 
of  Alexander  11.    The  date  of  his  reign  can 


not  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  may  be 
placed  between  289-2S9.— (7)  King  of  Mausv- 
TAMiA,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  II. 
By  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  he  was  descended 
from  the  klnsn  of  Egypt,  whose  name  he  bore. 
He  reigned  from  a.u.  18,  or  earlier,  till  a.t>. 
40,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death. 

PTOLfiMAEUS  (-1),  CLAUDIUS,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician,  astronomer,  and  geog- 
rapher. Of  Ptolemy  himself  wo  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  bnt  his  date.  He  ceruinly 
observed  lu  a.d.  139,  at  Alexandria ;  and  since 
be  survived  Antoninus  he  was  alive  a.i».  161. 
His  Geography,  in  8  books.  Is  his  most  cele- 
brated work. 

PTOLfiMlIS  (-Idis).  a)  Also  called  ACS 
On  Old  TesL  ACCO:  Arab.  Akka,  Fr.  Sit.  Jean 
d^Aere,  Eng.  Aere)^  a  celebrated  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  IVre,  and  N.  of  Monnt 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  surround- 
ed by  mountains.  In  a  position  marked  ooi 
by  nature  as  a  key  of  the  passage  between 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  It  U  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Phoenicia,  l)eing  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i.  81).— (2)  (At  or  near 
El'Lahum\  a  small  town  of  Middle  Egypt,  in 
the  Nomos  Arslnoltes.— (3)  P.  Hsmsiti  (Men- 
ehieh,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  Abydos.— (4)  P.  Thb- 
BoN,  or  Epitukkas,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodytae.— (5)  {Tolnuhta, 
or  Tolometa,  Ru.),  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Cyre- 
nalca,  one  of  the  5  great  cities  of  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis. 

PUBUfCOLA,  or  POPLlCtJLA,  or  POPLf- 
COLA  (-ae),  a  Roman  cognomen,  signifying 
"one  who  courts  the  people"  (from  pojmlwe 
and  eoloy,  and  thus  **  a  ft'iend  of  the  people." 
The  form  Poplietiia  or  Pojdieola  was  the  more 
ancient,  bnt  PublieoUi  was  the  one  usually 
employed  by  the  Romans  in  later  times. — 
(1)  P.  VALKKrus  PuBLiooLA  took  sn  active 
part  in  expelling  the  Tnrquins  fVom  the  city, 
and  was  thereupon  elected  consul  with  Bmtus 
(u.0.  609).    He  secured  the  liberties  of  tb« 
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people  by  proposing  Beveral  lawtn,  nnd  order- 
ed the  lictora  to  lower  the  fasces  before  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their 

E>wer  was  soperior  to  that  of  the  conenls. 
ence  he  became  so  great  a  favorite  with 
the  peoule  that  be  received  the  soniarae  of 
PuUieola.  lie  was  consul  8  times  again, 
namely,  in  508, 607,  and  MM.  He  died  in  503. 
— (?)  L.  Ori.li(js  Pdblioola,  consul  with  Cn. 
Leutulns  Clodianus,  11.0.  7^.  He  belonged 
to  the  arittocratical  party.  In  88  he  warmly 
BQpportcd  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Caillinarian  conspiracy.— (3)  L.  OKLurs  Pob- 
1.1001.A,  son  of  the  preceding,  espoused  the  re- 
publican party  and  went  with  M.  Brutus  to 
Asia,  but  deserted  to  the  triumvirs  Octavian 
nnd  Antony,  for  which  treachery  he  obtained 
the  consulsnip  in  86.  In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony  he  espoused  the  side 
of  the  latter,  und  commandea  the  right  wing 
of  Antony's  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 

PUBLILIA  (-ae),  the  2d  \vife  of  M.  Tullios 
Cicero,  whom  be  married  n.o.  46. 

PDBLILIUS  PHlLO.    CPniw.] 

PUBLlLlUS,  (-1),  VOLfiRO  (-Onis),  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  it.o.  472,  and  again  471,  effected 
an  important  change  in  the  Koman  constitu- 
tion. In  virtue  of  the  laws  which  he  proposed, 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  the  aeailes  M-ere 
elected  by  the  comilla  tributa,  instead  of  by 
the  comitia  centnriata,  as  had  previously  been 
the  case,  and  the  tribes  obtidned  the  power 
ofdellberatingand  determining  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only 
aa  concerned  the  plebs. 

PUBLIUS  StRUa    [Sreus.] 

P&DTClTlA  (-ae),  a  personification  of 
modesty,  was  worshiped  both  in  Greece  and 
at  Rome.  At  Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated 
to  her.  At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedi- 
cated to  her,  one  under  the  name  otPudieitia 
patrMOy  and  the  other  under  that  otPudieitia 
plebeia.  . 

PULCHER,  CLAUDIUa    [CLAunira.] 

PULCHRUM  PROMONTORIUM  (-i),  a 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian territory  in  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 
with  the  ApoLLuns  PaoiioNTOaiim. 

PUPIENU8  MAXIMU8,  M.  CLOdIUS  (-1), 
was  elected  emperor  with  Balbinns  in  a.i>. 
288,  when  the  senate  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  two  Oordians  in  Africa ;  but 
the  new  emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers 
at  Rome  in  the  some  year. 

PttPIUS  (-1),  a  Roman  dramatist. 

PURPURlRlAE  INSt^LAB  (-ftrum)  (prob. 
the  Madeira  group),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  N. W.  coast  of  Africa. 

PtJTfiOLiNUM  (-1),  a  country-house  of 
Cicero  near  Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his 
Qu€ietftiones  Academieae^  and  where  the  en»- 
peror  Hadrian  was  bnriei. 

PtTTBOLlNUS  SINUS  (-1 :  Bay  of  Naples), 
a  bay  of  the  sea  on  the  coa^t  of  Campania 
between  the  promontory  Mipennm  and  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  which  was  originally 
called  Cnmanus. 

PtJTftOLI  <-4>mm :  Pozztwli),  originally 
named  DIC  AEARCHIA,  a  celebrated  8ea-i>ort 


town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a  promontory 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Puteolanus  Sinus,  and  n 
little  to  the  E.  of  Cumae,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  b.o.  521,  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchia.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Puteoli 
either  firom  its  numerous  wells  or  from  the 
stench  arising  Arom  the  mineral  springs  iu  its 
neighborhood.  The  town  was  indebted  for 
its  importance  to  its  excellent  harbor,  which 
was  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  to  which 
Caligula  attached  a  floating  bridge,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Baiac,  a  oistance  of  2  miles. 
Puteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonized  by 
the  Romans  in  11.0. 194,  and  also  anew  by  Au- 
gustus, Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Alaric  in  a.i>.  410,  by  Genseric  in  455, 
and  also  by  Totilas  in  545,  but  was  on  each 
occasion  speedily  rebuilt.  There  are  still 
many  niins  of  the  ancient  town  at  the  modern 
Pozzuoli. 

PYDNA  ^ae :  Kitron),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  district  Plerio,  was  situated  at  a  small 
distance  W.  of  ttio  Thermaic  gulf,  on  which 
it  had  a  harbor.  It  was  originally  a  Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  trom  whom,  however,  it  frequently  re- 
voliea.  It  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  en- 
larged and  fortified  the  place.  It  is  especially 
memorable  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
under  its  walls  by  Aemilius  Paulus  over  Per- 
seus, the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  16S.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  also  called  Citrum  or  Ci- 
trus. 

PTGfiLA  or  PHTGfiLA  (-ae),  a  small  town 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia. 

PTGMAEI  (-drum),  i,  e,  men  </  the  height 
(\f  a  ntrtuhj  i-  «•  IBlr  inches,  a  fabulous  people 
first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  dwelling  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes 
in  spring-time.  Some  writers  place  them  In 
AclhiopTa,  others  in  India,  and  others  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  the  earih. 

PYGMALION  (.flnis).  (1)  King  of  Cyprus. 
He  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
ivory  imago  of  a  maiden  which  he  himself 
had  made,  and  to  have  prayed  to  Aphrodite 
(Venus)  to  breathy  life  Into  it.  When  the 
request  was  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the 
maiden,  and  became  by  her  the  ftither  of 
Paphus.— (2)  Son  of  Belns  and  brother  of 
Dido,  who  murdered  Sichaeus,  Dido's  htis- 
band.    [Dipo.] 

PTLlDES  (-is).  0)  Son  of  Strophlus  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Agamemnon,  Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to 
his  father's  court.  Here  Pylades  contracted 
that  friendship  with  Orestes  which  became 

Eroverbial.  He  assisted  Orestes  iu  murdering 
is  mother  Clytaemnestro,  and  evcntnallv 
married  his  sister  Electra.  [Oekstks.]— (2)  A 
pantomime  dancer  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
PifLAE  (-arum),  a  general  name  for  any 
narrow  pass,  such  as  Thermopylae,  Pylae 
Albauiae,  Caspiae,  etc 

PYLENE  (-es),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetolls 
near  the  coast,  mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
Aooliana  who  took  Pylene  afterwards  r» 
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Tnoved  higher  np  into  the  coontry  and  fonnd- 
ed  PBoeouiujf. 

Pt'LOS  (-1),  the  name  of  3  towns  on  the  W. 
const  of  Peloponnesus.  (1)  In  Elis,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  ScoUis,  and  aboatTOorSOetadia 
from  the  city  of  Elis  on  the  road  to  Olympla, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Penens.  — (2)  In  Triphylia,  about  30  stadia 
firom  the  coast,  on  the  river  Mamaus,  W.  of 
the  mountain  Minthe,  and  N.  of  Leprcum.— 
(3)  In  the  S.W.  of  Messenia,  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Moaut  Ae<ra1eo8  on  a  promontory 
at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  basin,  now  called 
the  Bay  cf  Anran'no,  the  largest  and  safest 
harbor  In  all  Greece.  This  harbor  vr»8  front- 
ed and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Sphac- 


80;  their  createst  height  is  between  11,000 
and  18,000  feeL  The  conlinuation  of  ihe 
monntains  along  the  Mare  Cantabricam  was 
called  Saltns  Vasconnra,  and  still  farther  W. 
Mods  Vindios  or  Vinnius. 

PTRSNES  PROMONTORIUM,  or  PROM. 
VSNfiRIS  (C.  Crew),  the  S.B.  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  on  the  firontiers  of 
Gani,  derived  its  8a  name  firom  a  temple  of 
Venus  on  the  promontory. 

PYRGI  (-5nim).  (1)  The  most  S.-ly  town 
of  Triphylia,  in  Elis,  near  the  Meseenian 
frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Minyae.— (2)  {Santa  Several  an  ancient  relaa- 
gic  town  on  the  coast  of  Btniria,  was  nsed  as 
Uie  port  of  Caere  or  Agylla,  and  was  a  place 
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terla  {Sphagia\  which  stretched  along  the 
coast  about  li  miles,  leaving  only  8  narrow 
entrances  at  each  end.  Pvlos  became  mem- 
orable in  the  Feloponnesiau  war,  when  the 
Athenians  under  Demosthenes  built  a  furton 
the  promontory  Coryphasiura  a  little  S.  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  ju:«t  within  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  harbor  (u.o.  425).  The  attempts  of  the 
Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Athenians  proved 
nnavailing;  and  the  capture  by  Cleon  of  the 
Spartans  who  had  lanaed  on  the  inland  of 
Sphacteria  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  whole  war. 

PtRACMON.    [Cyclopes.] 

PYRAMUS.    [TniSBK.] 

PYRAMUS  (-1 :  Jihan\  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  the  Anti-Taurus 
range,  near  Arabissus,in  Cataonia  (the  S.K. 
part  of  Cappadocia),  and  after  running  S.E., 
llrst  nndergronnd,  and  then  as  a  navigable 
river,  breaks  through  the  Taurus  chain  dv  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  then  flows  S.W. 
through  Cilicia,  in  a  deep  and  rapid  stream, 
about  1  stadium  (600  feet)  in  widlb,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Mallns. 

PTRENE  (-es)  or  P?RENAEI  (-orum) 
MONTES  (iSireTxeeft),  a  range  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  forming  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Spain.  The  length  of  these  mount- 
ains is  abont  270  miles  in  a  straight  line; 
their  breadth  rariea  from  about  40  miles  to 


of  considerable  importance  as  a  commeidal 
emporium. 

PYRGOTfiLES  (-is),  one  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated gem-engravers  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  who 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  Apelles  and  Lysip- 
pus,  by  naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who 
was  permitted  to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the 
king. 

PtRIPHLfiGfiTHON  (-ontis),  that  is,  flam- 
ing with  Arc,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  In 
the  lower  world. 

PYRRHA  (-ae).  (1)  [DRroAWON.]— (2)  A 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  L^boe, 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  deep  bay  named  after 
it,  and  consequently  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  itnland.— (3)  A  town  and  promontory  of 
Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasaeancnlf, 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Magne!*ia.  Osthia 
promontory  there  were  8  small  islands  named 
Pyrrha  and  Deucalion. 

PYRRHO  (-(inis),  the  founder  of  the  Skep- 
tical or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophv,  was 
a  native  of  Ells,  in  Pcloix)nne?ns.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed,  ni 
first,  the  profession  of  a  painter.  He  is  then 
said  to  have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by 
the  books  of  Democritus,  to  have  attended 
the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon, 
to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anaxar- 
chu^  and  with  him  to  have  Joined  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great.    Ue  asserted 
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that  certain  know1ed*;e  on  nny  enbject  was 
nuaitainable,  and  that  tho  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lend  a  Tirtuons  life.  Pyr- 
rho  wrote  no  works  except  a  poem  addressed 
to  Alexander,  which  wa«  rewarded  by  the 
latter  in  a  rojal  manner.  His  philosophical 
system  was  first  reduced  to  writing  by  his 
disciple  Timon.  Ue  reached  the  n);e  of  90 
yeari*,  but  we  have  no  mention  of  the  year 
either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 

PYRRHUS  (-i).    (1}  Mylhologlcftl.    [Nko- 
PTOI.BJICB.]— (2)  I.  King  of  EpTrus,  sou  of 


Coin  cf  Pyrrhoa,  with  Head  of  Dodonean  Z«iic. 


Aeacides  and  Phthia,  was  bom  n.a  318.  Cas- 
sander  having  prevailed  upon  the  Epirots  to 
expel  their  young  king,  Pyrrhus,  who  was  only 
17  years  of  nge,  accompanied  his  brother-in- 
law  Demetrius  to  Asia,  and  was  nreeeut  at 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  iu  which  ne  gained 
great  renown  for  his  valor.  Afterwards  he 
weuc  as  a  hostage  for  Demetrius  into  Egypt, 
where  he  married  Antigone,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice.  Ptolemy  now  supplied  him  with 
forces,  with  which  he  regained  his  kingdom 
(296),  After  this  he  made  an  attempt  to  con- 
quer Macedonia,  and  actually  obtained  a  share 
of  the  throne  with  Lysimachus,  but  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  7  months 
(2S6).  For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus  reign- 
ed quietly  in  Epirus :  but  in  280  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them 
in  their  war  against  tho  Romans.  He  crossed 
over  to  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and  in  the  Ist 
campaign  defeated  the  Roman  consul,  M. 
Valerius  Laevinus,  near  Heraclea.  The  battle 
was  long  and  bravely  contested ;  and  it  was 
not  till  I^fTrhusbrought  forward  his  elephants, 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  that 
the  Romans  took  to  flight.  Tho  loss  of  Pyr- 
rhus, though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
was  still  very  considerable.  Hence  he  ad- 
vanced within  84  miles  of  Rome ;  but  as  be 
found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to 
accept  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  with- 
drew into  wmter-qnnrters  to  Tarentum.  In 
the  2d  campaign  (279)  Pyrrhus  gained  another 
victory  near  Asculum  over  the  Romans,  who 
were  commanded  by  the  consuls  P.  Dccins 
Mus  and  P.  Sulpicius  Savcrrio.  The  battle, 
however,  was  followed  by  no  decisive  resulti*, 
and  his  forces  were  so  much  exhausted  by  it 
that  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  invitations  of 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who  be^gcd  him  to  come 
to  their  assistance  against  the  Carthaginians. 


He  accordingly  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  where 
he  remained  from  the  mfddlc  of  278  to  the 
cud  of  278.  At  llrHt  he  met  with  brilliauc 
success,  but  haviug  failed  in  an  attempt  upou 
Lilybaeum,  he  lost  his  popularity  with  the 
Greeks,  wtio  began  to  form  cabals  and  plots 
against  him.  His  position  iu  Sicily  at  length 
became  so  uncomfortable  and  dangerous 
that  he  returned  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of 
276.  The  following  year  he  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  near  Bcneventum  by  tho 
Roman  consul  Curias  Dentntus,  and  obliged 
to  leave  Italv.  Ue  brought 
back  with  him  to  Epirus 
on]  V  SOOO  foot  and  500  horse, 
and  had  not  monev  to  main- 
tain even  these  without  un- 
dertaking new  wars.  He 
therefore  invaded  Macedi>- 
nla,  of  which  he  became 
king  a  second  time,  and 
afterwards  turned  his  arms 
against  Sparta  and  Arsros. 
In  the  last  city  he  was  killed 
(272)  by  a  tile  hurled  by  a 
woman  ft-om  the  houfe-top, 
Iu  the  46th  year  of  his  age 
and  23d  of  his  reign.  Pyr- 
rhus was  the  greatest  war- 
rior and  one  of  the  best 
princes  of  his  time.— (3)  II. 
King  of  Eplnis,  sou  of  Alexander  II.  and 
Olymplas,  and  grandson  of  Pyrrhus  L 

PYTHAGORAS  (-ae).  (1)  A  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Sanios,  flour- 
ished in  the  times  of  Polycrates  and  Tarquiu- 
ius  Superbus  (u.a  640-BlO).  He  studied  in  his 
own  country  under  Creophilus,  Pherecydes 
of  Svros,  and  others,  and  is  said  to  have  visit- 
ed Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  Euot  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  is 
said  to  have  pretended  that  he  had  been  En- 
phorbus,  the  son  of  Panthos,  in  the  Trojan 
war.  as  well  as  various  other  characters.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  weights,  measures,  and  the  theory 
of  music  He  pretended  to  divination  and 
prophecy;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of 
a  mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples 
above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.  Having 
settled  at  Crotona.  in  Italy,  he  Ibrmed  a  select 
brotherhood  or  club  of  SOO,  bound  by  a  sort 
of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and  each  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  religious  and  as- 
cetic observances  enjoined  by  their  master, 
and  of  studyinsf  his  religious  and  philosoph- 
ical theories.  It  appears  that  they  had  some 
secret  conventional  symbols  by  which  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  conid  recognize  each 
other,  and  they  were  "bound  to  secrecy.  IJut 
the  populace  of  Crotona  rose  against  them  ; 
the  building  in  which  they  assembled  was  set 
on  fire,  and  only  the  vounger  and  more  active 
members  escaped,  j^imilar  commotions  en- 
sued in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  in 
which  Pythagorean  clubs  had  been  formed. 
Respecting  the  fate  of  Pythagoras  himself, 
the  accounts  varied.  Some  say  that  he  perish- 
ed in  tho  tcmpio  with  his  disciples;  others 
that  he  fled  first  to  Tarentum,  ana  that,  beins 
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drlTen  thence,  be  jepcaped  to  Metapontam, 
and  there  starved  himself  to  death.— (2)  Of 
Khegium,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  etatna- 
riea  of  Greece,  probably  flouriahed  B.a  480- 
4SU. 

PTTH8A8  (-ac).  (1)  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  br  his  uncentting  auimnsiry 
against  Deniostbeues.  —  (2)  Of  Mai^ilia,  iu 
Qaul,   a  celebrated  Greek  navigator,  who 

Snrbably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
reat,  or  shortly  afterwards.  He  apiiears  to 
have  nndertaken  voya<;cs,  one  in  which  he 
vit>ited  Britain  and  Thale,  and  a  second  in 
which  he  coasted  along  the  whole  of  Eorope 
from  Gadira  (X^adiz)  to  the  Tauals,  and  the 
description  of  which  probably  formed  the 
subject  of  hl«  Prriplwt.  Py  theas  made  Thnle 
a  0  days'  sail  from  Britain;  and  said  that 


the  day  and  the  night  were  each  8  months 
long  iu  Thule.  Hence  some  modem  writers 
have  supposed  that  he  must  have  reached 
Iceland ;  while  others  have  maintained  that 
lie  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland  lA- 
ands.  But  either  supposition  is  very  im- 
probable. 

PTTHlUS  (-i),  the  Pylhlan,  a  samome  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo.    [Pvtuon-.] 

PTTUON  (-onis),  the  celebrated  serpent 
which  was  prodncea  from  the  mad  left  on  the 
earth  after  the  deluge  of  Dencaliim.  He  lived 
in  the  caves  of  Mnunt  Parnassus,  but  was 
slain  bv  A|>ollo,  who  founded  the  Pythian 
games  In  commemoration  of  his  victone^  and 
received  iu  consequence  the  surname  P^iuM. 

PYXrS.    [BincE>-Ti7M.] 


Q. 


QUADI,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the 
Suevic  race,  dwell  Iu  the  8.B.  of  Germany,  be- 
tween Mount  Gabreta,  the  Hcrcynlan  f«>rest, 
the  Surmaiian  mouutains,  and  the  Danube. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Marco- 
nmnui,  with  whom  they  were  always  closely 
united,  on  the  N.  by  the  Gothiui  and  Osi,  on 
the  K  by  the  lazyges  Meianastae,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  river  Grannaa 
{Gi'an%  aud  on  the  S.  by  the  Pannnniaus, 
from  whom  thev  were  divided  by  the  Danube. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Qnadi  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Koman9.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Anrclin?,  however,  they  Joined 
the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in 
tlic  lon-j  and  blojuly  war  agaiuj't  the  empire, 
which  lasted  during  tlie  greater  pjirt  of  that 
emperor's  reign.  Tlieir  name  is  especially 
memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  by  the 
victory  which  M.  Aurelius  gained  over  them 
in  174.  The  Qnadi  disappear  from  history  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  4in  century. 

QUADRIFRONS  (-ontis),  a  surname  of 
Janns.  It  is  said  that  after  the  conquest  of 
the  FaiiiK^ans  an  image  of  Janus  was  found 
with  4  foreheads.  Hence  a  temple  of  Janns 
Quadrifrons  M'as  afterwards  built  in  the 
Forum  transltorium,  which  had  4  gates.  The 
fact  of  the  god  being  represented  with  4  heads 
is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indica- 
tion of  his  being  the  diviuily  presiding  over 
the  year  with  its  4  seasons. 

QUADRlGlRlUS,  Q.  CLAUDIUS  (-1),  a 
Roumn  historian  who  flourished  ii.a  100-78. 
His  work  commenced  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Ganls,  and  mnst 
In  all  probability  have  come  down  to  the 
death  of  Snlla. 

QUINTILIUS  VXRUS.    [Vaucs.] 

QUINTILI  ANUS,  M.  FABlUS(-i).  the  most 
celebrated  of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born 
at  Calagnrris  (Calahorra\  in  Spain,  a.d.  40. 
He  completed  his  education  at  Rome,  and 
began  to  practice  at  the  bar  about  C8.  But 
he  was  chiefly  distingniehed  as  a  teacher  of 
eloquence,  bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  de- 
partment ft-om  all  his  rivals,  and  associating 


his  name,  even  to  a  proverb,  with  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  art  By  Domitian  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  insignia  aud  thle  of  consul  (eoi*- 
sularia  omamfnta)^  and  is,  moreover,  cele- 
brated as  the  flrst  public  instructor  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vejipnslan,  re- 
ceived a  regular  salary  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer, lie  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
ll**.  The  great  work  of  Qnlntlllan  is  a  com- 
plete system  of  rhetoric,  in  12  bo4)ks,  entitled 
De  Iruttitittifnu  OratMia  Ubri  XII.^  or  some- 
times InMitutiones  Oratotitut,  dedicated  to  hia 
friend  Marcellns  Victorias,  himself  a  celebra- 
ted orator  and  a  favcirlte  at  court.  This  pro- 
duction bears  throuirhont  the  impress  of  a 
clear,  sound  Judgment,  keen  discrimination, 
and  pure  taste^  improved  by  extensive  read- 
h»g,  deep  reflect  ion,  and  long  practice.  There 
are  also  extant  K^i  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  but  no  one  believes  these 
to  be  gennlne,  and  few  suppose  that  they 
proceeded  from  any  one  individual 

T.  QUINTIUS  CXPITOLINUS  BARBi- 
TUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  general  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,  aud  equally  distin- 

Subhed  in  the  internal  history  of  the  state. 
le  was  six  times  consul,  namely.  In  B.a  471, 
468, 466, 446, 443, 439.— Several  of  his  descend- 
ants held  the  consulship,  but  none  of  these 
require  mention  except  T.  Qcinxira  Pknnvs 
Capitoukits  Crispin cs,  who  was  consul  WS, 
and  was  defeated  by  HannibaL 
QUINTIUS  CINCINNiTCS.    [CiaciHNA- 

TTS.] 

QUINTIUS   FLXMININUS.      [Flamini- 
nvs.] 
QUINTUS  CURTIUS.    CCiTanca.] 
QUINTUS  SMYRNA EUS  (-i),  c«)ramon1y 
called  QUINTUS  CALABKIt,  author  of  a 
Greek  epic  poem  on  the  events  of  the  Tn>jan 
war  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  reiuru 
of  the  Greeks.  Quinlus  closely  copied  Ilomcr. 
but  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  bis  own  >ceiiis 
ever  to  have  inspired  him. 
QUiRlNlUS  MONS.    [Roma.] 
QUIRTNUS  (-1),  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  de- 
rived from  quirisy  a  lance  or  spear.    It  occora 
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first  of  all  as  the  name  of  Romalas,  after  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity ; 
and  the  festiTal  celebrated  in  his  honor  bore 


the  name  of  QuirinaHa,  It  is  also  used  as  a 
surname  of  Mars,  Janos,  and  even  of  Au- 
gustus. 


R. 


RlBlRlUS  (-1).  (1)  Cy  an  aged  senator, 
was  accused  in  0.0. 03,  by  T.  Labienns,  tribune 
of  the  plobs,  of  havingpnt  to  death  the  tribune 
L.  Appuleius  Saturuinns  in  100,  nearly  40  years 
before.  LSatctrnimub.!  The  accusation  was 
set  on  foot  at  the  iustigatlou  of  Caesar,  who 
Judged  it  necessary  to  deter  the  senate  from 
resorting  to  arms  against  the  popular  part^. 
The  Duumviri  Perauellionis  (an  obsolete  tri- 
bunal) appointed  to  try  Rabirius  were  C. 
Ciie9nr  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar. 
Rabirins  was  condemned,  but  ap])ealed  to  the 
people  in  the  comltia  of  the  centuries.  The 
case  excited  the  greatest  interest;  since  it 
was  not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabiiins, 
but  the  power  and  authority  of  the  senate, 
which  were  at  stake.  Rabirius  was  defended 
by  Cicero ;  but  the  eloquence  of  his  advocate 
was  of  no  avail,  and  the  people  would  have 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  duumvirs  had  not 
the  meeting  been  broken  up  by  the  praetor, 

SI.  Metellns  Celer.  who  removed  ihe  niilitaiy 
ag  which  floated  on  the  Jauiculura.— (2)  C. 
RAUiBirs  PoBTUMUB  was  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  the  preceding.  After  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  kingdom  by  means  of 
Qabinius  in  11.0. 60,  Rabirius  repaired  to  Alex- 
andria, and  WHS  invested  by  the  king  with  the 
office  of  DioeceUs^  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
ofllce  his  extortions  were  so  terrible  that 
Ptolomv  had  him  apprehended ;  but  Rabirins 
escaped  from  prison,  probably  through  the 
connivance  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  liome. 
Here  a  trial  awaited  him.  Gabinius  had  been 
fentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  account  of 
his  extortions  in  Kgypt ;  and  as  he  was  un- 
able to  pav  this  fine,  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  nabirius.  who  was  liable  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
had  received  any  of  the  money  of  which  Ga- 
binius had  illegally  become  possessed.  Rabi- 
rins was  defended  by  Cicero,  and  was  proba- 
bly condemned.— (3)  A  Roman  poet,who  lived 
in  the  last  years  of  the  republic,  and  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  Civil  Wars. 

RAMSES,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  ^gypt 
of  the  ISib,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties. 

RAPHIA  or  RAPHfiA  (-ae:  Jlepha).  a  sea- 

£ort  town  in  tlie  extreme  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
eyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

RASfiNA.    [Etrdbia.3 

RATOMiGUS  or  ROTOMXGUS  (-i  r  /Joti- 
ei*),  the  chief  town  of  theVeilocassesin  Gallia 
Lugdnuensis. 

RAUDII  CAMPI.    [Campi  RAimii.] 

RAUUACI  (-«mm),  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica^onnded  on  the  Sw  by  the  Hclvetii,  on 
the  W .  by  the  Sequani,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tri- 
boccl,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine.  They  must 
have  been  a  people  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance, as  23,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated with  the  Helvetli  in  d.o.  53,  and  they 


fiossessed  several  towns,  of  which  the  most 
mportaut  were  Atigasta  {August)  and  Basilia 
{Baale  or  Bdle), 

RXVENNA  (ae :  (Northern  Italy)  /tawnrui), 
an  important  town  in  Guliia  Cisalpina,  on  the 
river  Bedesis,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
thongh  it  is  now  about  5  miles  in  the  Interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  receded  all 
along  this  coast.  Ravenna  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  marshes,  and  was  only  accessible 
in  one  direction  by  laud,  probably  oy  the  road 
leading  from  Ariminum.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  rounded  by  Thessaliaus  (Pclasclaus), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  Into  the  tiands 
of  the  Umbrians,  but  it  long  remained  an  in- 
signiUcafat  place,  and  its  greatness  does  not 
begin  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  Au- 
gustus made  it  one  of  the  2  chief  stations  of 
the  Uomau  fleet.  Ravenna  thus  suddenly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  When  the  Roman  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  em- 
perors of  the  West  took  up  their  residence 
lit  Ravenna,  which,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion and  fortiflcatiimj*,  was  regarded  ns  im- 
pregnable. After  the  downfall  of  the  West- 
ern eninire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom ;  and  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  exarcli!»,  or  the  governors 
of  tijo  Byzantine  empire  in  Italy,  tiifthe  Lom- 
bards took  the  town,  a.i>.  753. 

RfiATfi  (-is:  Rieti),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabincs  in  Central  Italy,  said  to  hare  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelasgians^wns 
situated  on  the  Lacus  Velinus  and  the  Via 
Salaria.  It  was  the  chief  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Sabines,  and  was  snosequently  a  prae- 
fectura  or  a  municiulnm.  The  valley  in  whicli 
Reate  was  situateu  was  so  beuniiful  that  it 
received  the  name  of  Tempe ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhood is  the  celebratca  wnterrall,  wliich  is 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  fall  of 
Terni  or  the  Cascade  delle  JUarmort, 

REDONES  (-um),  a  people  in  the  interior 
of  G.illia  Lngdnnensis,  whose  chief  town  was 
Condate  (Rennes), 

REOILLUS  LACUS  (-1),  a  lake  in  Latinm, 
memoralile  for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks 
by  the  Romans  over  the  Latins,  bo.  408.  It 
was  E.  of  Rome,  in  the  territonr  of  Tuscnium, 
and  between  Lavicnm  and  Gabii ;  but  it  can 
not  be  identifled  with  certainty  with  any 
modern  lake. 

REGlUM  LfiPlDI,  REGlFM  LfiPIBrM. 
or  simply  REGlUM,  also  FORUM  LftPlDI 
(Reggio)f  a  town  of  the  Boll  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina. 

REGtJLUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Atllia  gens.— (1)  M.  Atilius  Rroulds,  consul 
ii.a  2G7,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  took  the 
tom-n  ofBrundasiuni,and  obtained  in  conse- 
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qnence  ihe  honor  of  a  trinmph.  In  256  he  wm 
ctiuMil  a  hccond  time  with  L.  Maulins  Vnlso 
Loiigu:*.  The  2  consuls  defeated  the  Cartha- 
giuiun  fleet,  and  afterwards  hinded  iu  Africa 
with  a  large  force.  They  met  with  great  and 
striking  8uccet<8 ;  and  after  Manlins  returned 
to  Rome  with  half  of  the  army,  Rcs^nlus  re- 
mained in  Africa  with  the  other  half,  and 
proeecnted  the  war  with  the  utmoet  vigor. 
The  Carthaginian  general^  lla»dnibal,  Bos- 
tar,  and  Ilamilcar,  withdrew  into  the  monnt- 
oin^  where  thev  were  attacked  bv  Regnlus, 
and  defeated  with  great  lost*.  The  Cartha- 
ginian troops  retired  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  Regulus  now  overran  the  country 
without  opposition.  The  Carthaginians  in 
despair  sent  a  herald  to  Regnlns  to  solicit 
peace;  but  the  Roman  general  would  only 
grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms  that  the 
Carthaginians  resolved  to  continue  the  war, 
and  hold  out  to  the  last  A  Lacedaemonian 
named  Xauthippus  pointed  out  to  the  Car- 
thaginians that  their  defeat  was  owing  to  the 
incumpetencv  of  their  generals,  and  not  to 
the  i^nperioritv  of  the  Roman  arms.    Being 

S laced  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  he  totally 
efeated  the  Romans,  and  took  Regulus  him- 
self prisoner  (255).  Regulus  remained  in  cap- 
tivity for  the  next  6  years,  till  250,  when  the 
Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  by  the  pro- 
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consul  Metellns,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. They  allowed  Regulus  to  accompany 
the  embassadors  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
return  to  Carthage  if  theirproposals  were  de- 
clined. This  enibassy  of  Regains  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history. 
It  is  related  that  he  dissuaded  the  senate  from 
assenting  to  a  pe.ace,  or  even  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  that,  resisting  all  the  per- 
suasions of  his  lyiends  to  remain  in  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Carthage, where  a  martyr's  death 
awaited  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Carthage  he 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  with  the 
most  excruciating  tortures.  When  the  news 
of  the  barbanms  death  of  Regulus  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  Is  said  to  have  given  Ilamil- 
car and  Boslar,  2  of  the  noblent  Carthaginian 
prisoners,  to  the  family  of  Regulus,  who  re- 
venged themselves  by  putting  them  to  death 
with  cmel  torments.  But  many  writers  have 
supposed  that  this  tale  was  invented  in  order 
to  excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
family  of  Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  pris- 
oners committed  to  their  custody.  Regnlns 
was  one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early 
Roman  story.  Not  only  was  he  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  heroism  in  giving  the  senate 
advice  which  secured  him  a  martyr's  death, 
bnt  also  on  account  of  his  fnigality  and  sim- 
plicity of  life.— (2)  C,  enmamcd  Skbramvb, 


consul  in  257, when  he  defeated  the  Carthago- 
ian  fleet  oflTthe  Liparean  islands,  and  obtuiD> 
ed  possession  of  the  islands  of  Lipara  nod 
Mclite.  Ue  was  consul  a  second  time  In  230, 
with  L.  ManliuB  Vulso.  This  Regains  is  tb« 
first  AtlUus  who  bears  the  somame  of  iS^- 
ranuM. 

REMI  or  RHEMI  (-Aram),  one  of  the  mo^t 
powerful  people  in  Oallia  Belgica,  inhabited 
the  countnr  through  which  the  Axona  flowed, 
and  were  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii,! 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Vcromandui,  on  the  E.  bj. 
the  Suessiones  and  Bellovaci,  and  on  the  \V. « 
by  the  Nervii.  They  formed  an  alliance  with 
Caesar,  when  the  rest  of  the  Belgae  made 
war  against  him,  b.c.  67.  Their  chief  towu 
was  Durocortorum,  afterwords  called  Remi 
{RheimM), 

RAMUS.    [RoxtTLCB.] 

RfiSAINA,  RESAENA,  RESINA  (-ae  i 
/?as-€i-iiin),  a  citv  of  Mesopotamia,  near  tbe 
sources  of  the  Cbaboras,  on  the  road  fh>iu 
Carrae  to  Nisibis.  After  its  restoration  and 
fortification  by  Theodoslus,  it  was  called 

TUKODOBIOPOLIS. 

RBUDIGNI  (-5ram),  a  people  in  the  K. 
of  Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis, 
N.  of  the  liuigobardL 

REX  (Rfigis),  MARClUS.  a)  Q.,  praetor 
B.a  144,  built  the  aqueduct  called  Aoua  Mar- 
cfo.— 0  Q.,  consul  in  118,  fonndea  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Norbo  Martins  in  OauL— 
(3)  O.,  consul  iu  C8,  and  proconsul  in  Cilicia  ia 
the  following  year.  Being  refused  a  triumph 
on  his  retarn  to  Rome,  he  remained  onteide 
the  city  till  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  63,  when  the  senate  sent  him  to  Faesti- 
lae  to  watch  the  movements  of  C  Malllns  ur 
Manlins,  Catiline's  generaL 

RHA  (Volga),  ti  great  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  desert l}es  it  as 
rising  in  the  N.  of  Sannatla,  in  S  brancbefs 
Rha  Occidentalis  and  Rha  Orientalis  (the 
Volga  and  the  /Tatna),  after  the  Junction  of 
which  it  flowed  S.\V.,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Harmatia  Aslatica  and  Scythia,  tlU 
near  the  TanaTs  {Don),  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  aE.,  and  falls  into  the  N.  W.  part 
of  the  Caspian. 

RHXDAMANTIIUS  (-1),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Enropa,  and  brother  of  king  Mino« 
of  Crete.  From  fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to 
Ocalea  in  Boeotia,  and  there  married  Alcmdne. 
In  consequence  of  his  justice  thronghont  life, 
he  became  after  his  death  one  of  Uie  Judges 
in  the  lower  world. 

RHAETIA  (-ae).  a  Roman  proxince  a  of 
the  Danube,  was  originally  distinct  from  Vio- 
delicia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  br  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  E.  by  Noricom.  on  the  N.  by 
Vindelicia,  and  on  the  8.  by  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
thus  correspt)nding  to  the  Orisotw  in  Swiucr- 
laud,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  howerer, 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhae- 
tia,  whence  Tacitus  speaks  of  Angnsta  Vin- 
delicornm  as  sitnated  in  Rhaetla.  At  a  later 
time  Rhaetia  was  subdivided  into  2  urovincee, 
Hhaetia  Prima  and  Rhaetia  Seettmla^  the  for- 
mer of  which  answered  to  the  old  province  of 
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Rhaetfo,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Vindelicia. 
Rhaelia  was  a  very  monotaiDoiis  country, 
since  the  main  chain  of  the  Alpe  ran  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  province.  These 
monutains  were  called  Alpes  Rhaeticae,  and 
extended  from  the  St.  Gotnard  to  the  Orteler 
by  the  pass  of  the  SteWio ;  and  In  them  rose 
the  Ocnns  (Tnn)  and  most  of  the  chief  rivers 
iu  the  N.  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Athesis  (Adiffe) 
and  the  Addua  {Adda),  The  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  the  Rhabti,  are  said  by 
most  ancient  writers  to  have  been  Tuscans, 
who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the 
InvsKlon  of  the  Celts,  and  who  took  refuge  In 
this  monutainoas  district  under  a  leader  called 
Kh actus.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
oy  their  mnrauding  incursions  into  Oaul  and 
the  N.  of  I.aly.  They  were  not  subdued  by 
the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
they  offered  a  brave  and  desperate  resistance 
against  both  Dmsns  and  Tiberius,  who  finally 
conquered  them.  Rhaetia  was  then  formed 
into  a  Roman  province,  to  which  Vindelicia 
was  afterwards  added,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  im- 
portance was  TuDKKTiiruM  {TretU), 

RHXOAB  (-&mm:  Aa{,Rn.  S.B.  of  TbAran), 
the  greatest  city  of  Media,  lay  in  the  extreme 
N.  or  Great  Media,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains (Caspius  M.)  which  border  the  S.  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  aide  of  the 
great  pass  through  those  mountains  called  the 
Caspiae  Pylae.  It  was  therefore  the  key  of 
Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hvrcania.  Hav- 
ing  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Sciencus  Nlcator,  and  named 
EudOpus.  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  again 
destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  and 
called  AasAoiA.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
still  a  great  city  under  its  original  name, 
slightly  altered  (Rai) ;  and  it  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  TarUrs  in  the  ISth  century. 

RHAMKttS  (-untis:  Obrio  KaMtro\  a  demns 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis, 
which  derived  Its  name  from  the  rhamnuB,  a 
kind  of  prickly  shrub.  Rhamnus  was  situated 
on  n  small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  B.  coast  of 
Attica,  60  stadia  firom  Marathon.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Nemesis,  who  is  hence 
called  by  the  Latin  poets  Bhamnutia  dm  or 

RHAMPSmrmS  (-IX  one  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cn<^ops.  Rhampsinitns  belongs 
to  the  90th  dynasty,  and  is  known  in  Inscrip- 
tions by  the  name  of  Ramesgu  Neter-luk-petu 

RHfiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  ap- 
penrs  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  earth.  She 
is  represented  as  a  daughter  of  UrAnus  and  Gfi, 
and  the  wife  of  Cr6nos  (Saturn),  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter 
(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (PlutoX  Poseidtm 
(Neptune),  and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Crftnos  de- 
voured all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  she 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zens,  she 
went  to  Lyctns,  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her 
parents.  When  Zeus  was  born  she  gave  to  Cr&- 
nos  a  stones  wrapped  up  like  an  infant,  which 
the  god  swallowed,  supposing  it  to  be  his  child. 
CnVt  was  nndonbtedly  the  earliest  seat  of 
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the  worship  of  Rhea,  though  many  other 

f tarts  of  Greece  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ng  the  birthplace  of  Zeus.  Rhea  was  after- 
wards identified  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
with  the  great  Asiatic  goddess  known  under 
the  name  of  **the  Great  Mother,"  or  "the 
Mother  of  the  Ckids,*'  and  also  bearing  other 
names,  such  as  C^bSlfi.  Agdlstls,  Dindym€n& 
etc  Ilence  her  worship  became  of  a  wild 
and  enthusiastic  character,  and  various  East- 
em  ritee  were  added  to  it,  which  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Greece.  From  the  or- 
giastic nature  of  these  rites  her  worship  be- 
came closely  connected  with  that  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus).  Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her 
worship  was  universal  in  Phrygla.  Under 
the  name  of  Agdistls  she  was  worshiped  wiih 
great  solemnity  at  Pessinns,  in  Galatla,  which 
town  was  regarded  as  the  principal  sent  of 
her  worship.  Under  different  names  we 
might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  as  far  as 
the  Buphratea,  and  even  Bactriana.  She  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  we  find  her  worshiped  there  un- 
der a  variety  of  forms  and  names.  As  re- 
gards the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  worshiped  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Ops, 
the  wife  of  Saturn,  who  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  Rhea.  In  all  European  conu- 
trV>«  Rhea  was  conceived  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  Curates,  who  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Zeus  in 
Crete;  and  in  Phrygia,  by  the  Corybantes, 
Atys,  and  Agdlstis.  The  Corybaniee  were 
her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with  drum& 
cymbals,  horns,  and  hi  ftill  armor,  performed 
their  orgiastic  dances  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the 
Galli  were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred 
to  her.  In  works  of  art  she  is  usually  repi^ 
sen  ted  seated  on  a  throne,  adorned  with  a 
mural  crown,  from  which  a  veil  hangs  down. 
Lions  appear  crouching  on  the  right  and  left 
of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  ta  seen  rid- 
ing in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 


IUm«,  or  Cybcl*.    <ProiB  a  Bemu  Lamp.) 
RHEA  SILVIA.    [RoMm-uB.] 
RHlDONES.    [RxDOina.] 
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RHSGIUM  (i :  Regaio),  a  celebrated  Greek 
town  on  the  coast  of  Bmttiam,  in  the  8.  of 
ItalT,  was  eitaated  on  the  Fretam  Sicalum, 
or  the  strait  which  separates  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Rbegiam  was  founded  abont  the  besinuing 
of  the  first  Messenian  war,  b.c.  748,  by  Aeo- 
lian Chalddians  ttom  Euboea  and  by  Doric 
Messenians,  who  had  quitted  their  natiTe 
country  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  Sparta  and  Messenia.  Even  before 
the  Persian  wars  Kheginm  was  snflicieutly 
powerful  to  send  8000  of  its  dtisens  to  the 
asfisunce  of  the  Tsrentines,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionyslus  it  posMSsed  a  fleet  of 
80  ships  of  war.  This  monarch,  having  been 
offended  by  the  inhabitants,  took  the  city 
and  treated  It  with  the  greatest  severity. 
Bheginm  never  recovered  its  former  great- 
ness, though  it  still  continued  to  bo  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  The  Rhegians 
having  applied  to  Kome  for  assistance  when 
Pyrrhus  was  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  the  Romans 
placed  in  the  town  a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers, 
who  had  been  levied  among  the  Latin  colo- 
nies in  Campania.  Thette  troops  seir^d  the 
town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the  male  in- 
habitants, and  took  possession  of  their  wives 
and  children.  The  Romans  were  too  much 
engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against 
Pyrrnns  to  take  notice  of  this  outrage ;  bnt 
when  Pyrrhus  was  driven  out  of  Italy  they 
took  signal  vengeance  upon  these  Campa- 
nlans,  and  restored  the  surviving  Rhegians 
to  their  city.  Rbeginm  was  the  place  fhim 
which  persons  usually  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
but  the  spot  at  which  they  embarked  was 
called  Ck^LUMNA  Rhrgina  (Tbrrs  di  Carallo), 
and  was  100  stadia  N.  of  the  town. 

RHENEA  (-ae),  anciently  called  Ortygia  and 
CeladtiMO^  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea  nnd 
one  of  the  Cyclades.W.  of  DeU)s.  from  which 
it  was  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  only  4  sta- 
dia in  width. 

RHBNIJS  (-1).  (1)  {Rhein  in  German,  Rhina 
in  English),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Europe, 
forming  in  ancient  times  the  boundary  be- 
tween OanI  and  Germany,  rises  in  M«mnt 
Ad  alas  iSLGothard)^  not  far  firom  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  first  in  a  W.-ly  direc- 
tion, passing  through  the  Lacns  Brigantinus 
{Lake  of  Conatanee)  till  It  reaches  Basilia 
lBaMle\  where  it  takes  a  N.-ly  direction,  and 
eventually  fiows  into  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths.  The  ancients  spoke  of  2  main  arms 
into  which  the  Rhine  was  divided  on  enter- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Batavl,  of  which  the 
one  on  the  B.  continued  to  bear  the  name  <if 
Rhonus,  while  that  on  the  W.,  into  which  the 
Mosa  (MaM  or  ifeiue)  flowed,  was  called  Va- 
halis  iWaat).  After  Drusns,  in  B.a  12,  had 
connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  {Zuyd&r-Zee)  Mrith 
the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal  (in  making 
which  he  probably  made  us>e  of  the  bed  of  the 
Yssel),  we  find  mention  of  3  months  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by 
Pliny,  are— on  the  W.,  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of 
other  writers) ;  in  the  centre,  Rhenus ;  and 
on  the  E.,  Flevum ;  bnt  at  a  later  time  we 
again  find  mention  of  only  3  mouths.  The 
Rhino  is  de«x>ribed  by  the  ancients  as  a  broad, 
rapid,  and  deep  riA'cr.    It  receives  many  trib- 


utaries, of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
MoselU  {MomtU)  and  Mosa  {Maa9  or  Mtnm) 
on  the  left,  and  the  Nicer  (Neekofi,  Moeous 
{Main),  and  Lnppia  {Lippe)  on  the  rigbL  lu 
whole  coarse  amounts  to  about  950  miltjs. 
The  inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  iia  mouth 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Caesar  was 
the  first  Roman  general  who  croesed  the 
Rhine.  He  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  river,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cologne.— (2)  {Reno)y  a  tributary  of  the  Padus 
{Po)  in  Gallia  Cisalpiua,  near  Bononia,  on  a 
small  island  of  which  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  triumvirate. 

RHlSUS  (-i).  a)  A  river^od  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. — (2) 
Son  of  king  EToneus  in  Thrac^  marched  to 
the  anlstance  of  the  Trojans  in  their  war 
with  the  Greeks.  An  oracle  had  declared 
thst  Troy  would  never  be  taken  if  the  snow- 
white  horses  of  Rhesus  should  once  drink 
the  water  of  the  Xanthus  and  feed  upon  the 
grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.  But  as  soon  as 
Rhesus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory,  and 
had  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Uiysees 
and  Diomedes  penetrated  into  his  camp,  slew 
Rhesus  himsell,  and  carried  off  his  horses. 

RHTlNUS  (•!)  of  Crete,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flourish- 
ed n.o.  222.  _ 

RHINOCOLttRAorRHINOCORtTRA  {Kn- 
UUrtl-AriMh),  the  frontier  town  of  E^pt  and 
Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  brook  {Bl-AriMh)  which 
was  the  boundary  between  the  countries, 
and  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  River  or 

Egypt. 

RHIPABI  MONTES  (-6rum),  the  name  of 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which  there  are 
diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  hj  the 
Greek  poets  auite  indefinitely  to  all  the 
mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Thus  the  Rblpsei  Monies  are 
sometimes  called  the  Hyperborei  Montes. 
[HYPKRuoan.]  The  later  geographical  writ- 
ers place  the  Rhipaean  mountains  N.E.  of 
Mount  Alaunus  on  the  fh)ntiers  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  and  state  thst  the  Tanals  rises  in  these 
mountains.  According  to  this  account  the 
Rhipaean  mountains  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
western  branch  of  ttte  Ural  Mountains. 

RHIUM  (-1 :  CattiXLo  di  Jtfbrsa),  a  promon- 
tory  in  Achaia,  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Antirrhium  lOakeUo  di  AonMta),  on  the 
borders  of  Aetolia  and  Locris,  with  which  it 
formed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corinthian 

Sit;  which  strait  is  now  called  the  LittU  Dar^ 
nelles. 

RHODA  or  RHODUS  (-ae  or  !:  Rota*), 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indi- 
getae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by 
the  Rhodians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  inhabitants  ofMassilU. 

RHODiNUS  (-i :  Rhone)^  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rises  in  Mount  Ad&laa,  on  the 
Pennine  Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine,  flows  flrst  in  a  W.-ly  direction,  and 
after  passing  through  the  Xacus  Lemannt 
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tnrns  to  the  S.,  passes  by  the  towns  of  Lag- 
danaiD,  VieDna,  Aveufo,  and  Arelate,  receives 
■everml  tribataries,  and  dually  falls  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Sinos  Oallicas  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Rhone  is  a  very  rapid  river, 
and  its  npward  navigation  is  therefore  diffi- 
cult, thongh  it  is  navigable  for  larse  vessels 
as  high  as  Luffdnnom  (Lyon)f  and  oy  means 
of  the  Arar  stul  farther  north. 

RHODfi.    CRnoDoe.] 

BHODIUS  (-i :  prob.  the  brook  of  the  Dor- 
ianelUa)t  a  small  river  of  the  Troad,  mention- 
ed both  by  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rose  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  and  flowed 
N.W.  into  the  Hellespont,  between  Abvdus 
and  Dardanus,  after  receiving  the  Sellels  itom 
theW. 

RHODOPE  (-Ss),  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from 
Mount  Scomins,  E.  of  the  river  Nestas  und 
the  boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  a  S.E.-Iy  di- 
rection almost  down  to  the  coasL  It  is  high- 
est in  its  northern  part,  and  is  thickly  covered 
with  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the  rest  of  Thrace, 
was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

RHODOPIS  (-Idis),  a  celebrated  Greek 
courtesan,  of  Thracian  orizin,  was  a  fellow- 
slave  with  the  poet  Aesop,  ooth  of  them  be- 
longiuff  to  the  Samian  ladmon.  She  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  Xanthns,  anoth- 
er Samian,  who  carried  her  to  Naucratls  in 
Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  and  at  this 
great  sea-port  she  carried  on  the  trade  of  an 
uetoera  for  the  benefit  of  her  master.  While 
thus  employed,  Charaxus,  the  brother  of  the 
poetess  sappho,  wlio  had  come  to  Naacratis 
as  a  merchant,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ran- 
somed her  ih>m  slavery  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  She  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
Sappho  in  a  poem.  She  continued  to  live  at 
Nancratis,  and  with  the  tenth  part  of  her  gains 
^he  dedicated  at  Delphi  10  iron  spits,  which 
were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  called  Rbo- 
dopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her  poem 
spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  Doricha.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 
which  signilles  the  **  rosy-cheeked,''  on  no- 
con  nt  of  her  beauty. 

RHODOS,  sometimei)  called  RHODE  (-es), 
danghter  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Helia.  or 
of  Etellos  (Sol)  and  Amphitrite,  or  of  Poseidon 
and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  or  lastly  of  Oceanns. 
From  ner  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name ;  and  in  this  island  she  bore 
to  Helios  7  sons. 

RHODUS  (-i:  Rhodos^  Bhoden),  the  most 
easterly  island  of  the  Aegaean,  or,  more  spe- 
ciflcally,  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  lies  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Carlo,  dne  8.  of  the  promontory  of 
Cynossema  (C.  Aloupo),  at  tne  distance  of 
abont  IS  geog.  miles.  Its  length,  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  is  about  46  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
about  80  to  25w  In  early  times  it  was  called 
Acthraea  and  Ophiussa,  and  several  other 
names.  Thereare  various  mythological  stories 
about  its  origin  and  peopling.  Its  Hellenic 
colonization  Ts  ascribed  to  Tlepolemns,  the 
son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
after  that  war  to  Althaeraenes.  Homer  men- 
tions the  8  Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes, 


namely,  Lindus,  lalysns.  and  Caraims;  and 
these  cities,  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnas- 
sns,  formed  the  Dorian  Hexabolia,  which  was 
esittblbhed,  from  a  period  of  unknown  antiq- 
uity, in  the  S.W.  comer  of  Asia  Minor. 
Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime  state, 
or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  par- 
celed out  between  Uie  8  cities  above  men- 
tioned. The  Rhodians  made  distant  voyages, 
and  founded  numerous  colonies.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states 
which  were  subject  to  Athens ;  but  in  the  20ih 
year  of  the  war,  b.o.  419.  it  Joined  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  the  oligarchical  party,  which  had 
been  depressed,  and  their  leaders,  the  Erati- 
dae,  expelled,  recovered  their  former  power, 
under  Doriens.  In  406  the  now  capital,  called 
Ruoncs,  was  bnilt,  and  peopled  from  the  8 
ancient  cities  of  lalysns,  Lindus,  and  Caml- 
m&  At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Rho- 
dians submitted  to  Alexander,  but  upon  his 
death  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.  In 
the  ensuing  wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  their  city, 
Rhodes,  successfully  endured  a  most  famous 
siege  by  the  forces  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
who  at  length,  in  admiration  of  the  valor  of 
the  besieged,  presented  them  with  the  eneines 
he  had  used  against  the  city,  trom  the  sole  of 
which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  celebrated 
Colossus.  At  length  they  came  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Romans,  who^e  alliance  they 
Joined,  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in 
the  war  against  Philip  IIL  of  Macedon.  In 
the  ensuing  war  with  Antiochus  the  Rho- 
dians gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their 
fleet ;  and,  in  the  snbseqnent  partition  of  the 
Syrian  possessions  of  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  supremacy  of  S.  Carlo,  where 
they  had  had  settlements  (Vom  an  early  period. 
A  temporary  interruption  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome  was  cansea  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Persens,  for  which  they  were  severe- 
ly punished,  16S ;  bnt  they  recovered  the  fa- 
vor of  Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  they 
rendered  in  the  Mithrlaatic  war.  In  the  civil 
wars  they  took  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered 
in  consequence  IVom  Cassius,  49,  but  were 
afterwards  compensated  for  their  losses  by 
the  favor  of  Antonius.  They  were  nt  length 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  Claudius; 
and  their  prosperity  received  its  flnal  blow 
from  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antoniuns 
Pius,  A.i>.  186. 

RH0ECU8  (-1).  (1)  A  Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
Junction  with  Hylneus,  pursued  Atalanta  In 
Arcadia,  bnt  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow. 
The  Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  re- 
late that  he  was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of 
Plrilhous.— <2)  Son  of  Phlleas  or  Philaeus,  of 
Samos,  an  architect  and  statuary,  flonrlshed 
about  B.a  640.  He  invented  the  art  of  cast* 
ing  statues  in  bronze  and  iron. 

RHOETEUM  (-1 :  C.  Intepeh  or  BorMeri),  a 

f promontory,  or  a  strip  of  rocky  coast,  break- 
ng  into  several  promontories,  in  Mysia,  on 
the  Hellespont,  near  Aeantium,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name  (prob.  Puleo  uutro), 
RHOBTDSk    (1)  A  Centaur.     [Ruokous.] 
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— <2)  One  of  the  giants  who  was  Rlnln  by 
Diunyans ;  be  fa  usually  called  Eurytas. 

RHOXOLlNI  or  ROXOLlNI  (^ram),  a 
warlike  people  Id  Earopean  Sarmatia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pains  Mneotis,  and  between  the 
Borysthenes  and  the Tanals, usuallysiipposed 
to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  KnasUns. 

RHTNDXCUS  (-1:  Edreno9\  or  Lyocs,  a 
considerable  ri?er  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in 
Mount  Dindymene.  opposite  to  the  sources 
of  the  Hermns.  it  flows  N.  through  Phrygia, 
then  turns  N.W.,  then  W.,  and  then  N.  tbroneh 
the  lake  Apolloniatis.  Into  the  Propontia. 
From  the  point  where  it  left  Phrygia,  it  form- 
ed the  boundary  of  Mysia  and  Bitbyuia. 

RHTPES,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achnia, 
situated  between  Aeginm  and  Patrae.  It  wa;i 
destroyed  by  Augustus,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Patrae. 

RHYTlUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Crete,  mentioned 
by  Homer. 

RiCfMBR  (-«ris),  the  Roman  "Klng-Mnk- 
er,**  was  the  son  or  a  Suevinn  chief,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Valentinlan  III. 
In  A.D.  472  he  took  Rome  by  storm,  and  died 
40  days  afterwards. 

ROBIQUS  or  ROBTQO  (-1  or  Inis).  is  de- 
scribed bT  some  Latin  writers  as  a  aivinlty 
worshiped  for  the  purpose  of  averting  blight 
or  too  great  heat  from  the  young  corn-flelds. 
The  festival  of  the  Roblgalia  was  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  April,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Nnma. 

ROBUS  (-1),  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of 
the  Rauraci,  in  Oallia  Belglca. 

ROMA  (-ae :  Jtome),  the  capital  of  Italy  and 
of  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of  Lati- 
um.  about  Itf  miles  f^om  the  sea.  Rome  is 
said  to  have  l>een  a  colon v  from  Alba  Longa, 
and  to  have  been  foundea  by  Romulus  about 
Ko.  7&3.  [RoMULVS.]  All  traditions  agree 
that  the  original  city  comprised  only  the 
Uons  Pdlatinus  or  Palatium,  and  some  por^ 
tion  of  the  ground  immediately  below  it.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  built  in  a 
square  form,  whence  It  was  called  Roma  ^<a- 
drata.  On  the  neighboring  bills  there  also 
existed  fh>m  the  earliest  times  settlements 
of  Sabines  and  Etruscans.  The  Sabine  town, 
probably  called  Quirium^  and  inhabited  by 
QuiriteeLvrM  situated  on  the  hills  to  the  N. 
of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  QuiriiuUia  and 
Qipitolinus^  or  CapUolium^  on  the  latter  of 
which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
According  to  tradition?,  the  Sabines  were 
united  with  the  Romans,  or  Latins,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus  and  thus  was  formed  one 
people,  under  the  name  of  "Populus  Roma- 
ims(et)Qnirites."  The  Etruscans  were  settled 
on  Mons  CaeUus^  and  extended  over  Mana  CU- 
pius  and  Jfons  OppttM,  which  are  part  of  the 
Esqulllne.  These  Btruscans  were  at  an  early 
period  incorporated  in  the  Roman  state,  but 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the 
hills,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  plains 
between  tbeCaelins  and  the  Esquillne, whence 
the  View  TVsctis  derived  its  name.  Under  the 
Kings  the  city  rapidly  grew  in  population  and 
In  siae.  Ancns  Martins  added  the  Jfons  d  ven- 


UnuM  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also  built 
a  fortress  on  tlic  Janieulus^  a  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  as  a  protection  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  Pons  Subliclns.  Rome  was  still 
fhrther  improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarqninias 
Priscns  and  Servins  Tnllins.  The  completion 
of  the  city,  however,  was  ascribed  to  Servins 
Tullius.  This  kinz  added  the  Mcn$  rtmina- 
ItM  and  Mon$  JitquuinuB.  and  surrounded  the 
whole  citv  with  a  line  or  fortifications,  which 
comprisea  all  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (Aila- 
tintts^  Capitolinm^  QuirinaliM,  CarliuB,  Avtn- 
rintM,  ViminalUt  Eaquilinua).  Hence  Rome 
was  called  Urb9  SepticollU,  These  fortifica- 
tions were  about  7  miles  in  circumference.  In 
D.0. 890  Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Qauls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  booses  on 
the  Palatine.  On  the  departure  of  the  bar- 
barians it  was  rebuilt  In  great  haste  and  con- 
fusion, without  any  attention  to  regularity, 
and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the 
monarcbs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  build- 
incs  and  handsome  private  houses;  and  it  was 
stfll  fhrther  embellished  by  Ancnstuf^  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  roonathe  city  of 
brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  The  great  lira 
at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (4.i>.  64)  destroy- 
ed two  thirds  of  the  dty.  Nero  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  building ;  and  the  citv  now  assnmed  a  still 
more  regular  and  stately  appearance^  The 
emperor  Aurellan  snrroundedRome  with  new 
walls,  which  embraced  the  dty  of  Servins 
Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  had  snbse- 
quently  grown  up  around  it,  snch  as  the  if. 
Janiculus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  CoUU  Hortulorumf  or  Jf.  Pineiamu,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  N.  of  the  Quiri- 
nalis.  The  walls  of  Aurellan  were  about  11 
miles  in  circumference.  They  were  restored 
by  Honorlns,  and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by 
Belisarins.  Rome  was  divided  by  Senrlua 
Tullius  into  4  Refficnea  or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4  city  tribea.  Their  names 
were :  1,  SutmranOt  comprehending  the  space 
fkrom  the  Subura  to  the  Caeliua,  both  Indn- 
slve ;  2.  EaquUifia,  comprehending  the  Esqni- 
Une  hill ;  3,  CUHtHh  extending  over  the  Qntrl- 
nal  and  viminal ;  4,  PoloHnOt  comprehend- 
ing the  Palatine  hill.  The  Capltoline,  as  the 
seat  of  the  gods,  and  the  Aventine,  were  not 
indnded  in  these  Regiones.  These  Regiones 
were  again  subdivided  into  27  Sacella  Argae- 
omm,  which  were  probably  erected  where 
two  streets  (eompita)  crossed  each  other.  The 
division  of  Servins  Tulllns  into  4  Regionea 
remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Angns- 
tns^ho  made  a  f^b  division  of  the  dty  Into 
14  Regiones,  vis. :  1,  Porta  Coptna;  2,  Catli- 
motUium:  8,  lais  €t  Serapia;  4,  Via  Saen; 
S,  EaquUtna  cum  CbUa  VimmaK;  6,  AUa  Se- 
mita;  J^Via  Lata;- 8.  Forum  Bomanum;  9, 
Cireua  Flaminiua:  1<L  Palatum;  11,  Cireua 
Maximua;  12,  Piactna PuUiea;  \'^Avcntin\u; 
and,  14,  Trana  Tiberim^  the  only  region 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Each  of 
these  Regiones  was  subdivided  into  a  certain 
number  of  Vici^  analogous  to  the  Sacella  of 
Servins  Tullius.    The  houses  were  dliided 
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Rom* :  Bird*»-€ya  View  of  the  Foram  from  the  Capitol. 


Into  2  differeDt  classes,  called  respectively 
domtui  and  iruntlae.  The  former  were  the 
dwellings  of  the  Roman  noblea,  correspond- 
!ng  to  the  modem  palazzi ;  the  latter  were 
the  habitations  of  the  middle  and  lower  class- 
es. Each  insula  contained  several  apartments 
or  seta  of  apartments,  which  were  let  to  dif- 
ferent families:  and  it  was  frequently  sor- 
rounded  with  shops.  The  nnmber  of  insalae 
of  coarse  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  domi. 
It  Sa  stated  that  there  were  46,602  insnlae  at 


Rome,  but  only  ITM  domns.  We  learn  from 
the  Monnmeutum  Ancyrannm  that  the  plebs 
urbana,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  820,000. 
This  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators nor  knights ;  so  that  the  free  popula- 
tion could  not  have  been  less  than  650,000. 
To  this  number  we  must  add  the  slaves,  who 
must  have  been  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
tree  population.  Consequently  the  whole 
population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augnstna 
must  have  been  at  least  1,800,000,  analn  all 
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SrobabiHty  prefttly  exceeded  that  number, 
[oreover,  as  we  kuow  that  the  city  continued 
to  increase  In  else  and  population  down  to 
the  time  of  Vespaaiau  and  Trajan,  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  city 
contained  nearly  S  millions  of  Inhabitants  in 
the  reigns  of  those  emperors.  The  Aqueducts 
(Aquaed%tetui)  supplied  Rome  with  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  sur- 
round the  Campagna.  The  Romans  at  first 
had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk 
in  the  city.  It  was  not  till  n.a  318  that  the 
first  aqueduct  was  constructed,  but  their  num- 
ber was  sradually  increased,  till  ther  amount- 
ed to  14 In  the  time  of  Procopius,  that  is,  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

ROMULfiA  (-ne),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Hirpini  in  Samniumf  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
ventum  to  Tareutum. 

ROMULUS  (-i),  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  real  i)er- 
sonage.  The  stories  alM>ut  him  are  mythical. 
Accurding  to  the  common  legend,  Bomulus 
and  Remus  were  the  sons  of  Rhea  Silvia  by 
Mars.  Silvia  was  the  daughter  of  Numttor 
(a  descendant  of  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas), 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
Alba  Longa  by  his  brother,  Amulins ;  and  as 
Silvia  was  a  vestal  virgin,  she  and  her  twin 
ofr«pring  were  condemned  to  1)e  drowned  in 
the  Tiber.  The  cradle  in  which  the  children 
were  exposed  having  stranded,  they  were 
suckled  by  a  she-wolfT which  carried  them  to 
her  den.where  they  were  discovered  by  Faus- 
tnlns,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the  chil- 
dren to  bis  own  house,  and  gave  them  Into 
the  care  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia.  When 
they  were  grown  up,  Romulus  and  Remus  left 
Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
A  strife  arose  between  the  brothers  as  to  where 
the  city  should  be  built,  and  after  whose  name 
it  should  be  called,  in  which  Remus  was  slain 
by  his  brother.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  built, 
Romulus  found  his  people  ton  few  in  numbers. 
He  therefore  set  apart,  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
nn  asylum,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  homicides 
and  runaway  slaves  might  take  refbge.  The 
dty  thus  became  filled  with  men,  but  they 
wanted  women.  Romulus  therefore  pro- 
claimed that  games  were  to  be  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  god  Consus,  and  invited  his 
neighbors,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the  fes- 
tival, during  which  the  Roman  youths  rushed 
upon  their  guests,  and  carried  off  the  virgins. 
Tnis  produced  a  war  between  the  two  nations ; 
but  during  a  long  and  desperate  battle  the 
Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  the  armies, 
and  prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be 
reconciled.  Their  prayer  was  heard ;  the  two 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to 
form  only  one  nation.  But  this  union  did 
not  lost  long.  Titus  Tatius.  the  Sabine  king, 
who  reigneid  conjointly  wth  Romulus,  was 
slain  at  a  festival  at  Lavininm  bv  some  Lau- 
rentines,  to  whom  he  had  reftised  satisfaction 
for  outrages  which  had  been  committed  by 
his  kinsmen.  Henceforward  Knmnlus  ruled 
alone  over  both  Romans  and  Sabines.  After 
reigning  87  years,  he  was  at  length  taken  away 
ftx)m  the  world  by  his  father,  Mars,  who 
carried  him  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 


Shortlv  afterwards  he  appeared  in  more  than 
mortal  beauty  to  Julias  Proculns,  and  bade 
him  tell  the  Romans  to  worship  him  as  their 
guardian  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinu5. 
Such  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romuloa  in  the 
genuine  legend;  but,  according  to  another 
tale,  the  senators,  discontented  with  the  ty- 
rannical rule  of  their  king,  murdered  him  dur- 
ing the  gloom  of  a  tempM^,  cut  up  bis  body, 
and  carried  home  the  mangled  pieces  nnder 
their  robes. 
ROMtTLUS   AUGUSTt^LUa      [Acoiwc- 

LUB.] 

ROMt^LUS  SILVIUS.    [Silticb.] 
ROSCIANUM  (-1:  RoMano)^  a  fortress  on 
the  B.  coast  of  Bruttium  between  Thurii  and 
Patemnm. 

ROSCIUS.  (1)  L.,  a  Roman  embaseador 
sent  to  Fidenae  in  u.a  43S.  — (2)  Skx.,  of 
Amerla,  a  town  in  Umbrio,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  defended  by  Cicero 
tn.o.  SO)  in  an  oration  which  is  still  octant.— 
(3)  Q.,  the  mtwt  celebrated  comic  actor  at 
Rome, was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  small  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium.  His  his- 
trionic  ix>wer8  procured  him  the  favor  of  many 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  and,  among  others,  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  who  presented  aim  with  a 

g>ld  ring,  the  symbol  of  equestrian  rank, 
oscius  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cicero,  who 
constantly  speaks  of  him  in  terms  both  of  ad- 
miration and  affection.  Roecius  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Romans  to  have  reached  snch  per- 
fection in  bis  profession  that  it  became  the 
fashion  to  call  every  one  who  became  partic 
ularly  distinguished  in  the  histrionic  art  by 
the  name  of  Roscius.  He  realized  an  immense 
fortime  by  his  profession,  and  died  in  62. 

ROTOMXGUS.    [Ratomaoits.) 

ROXInA,  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the  Bac- 
trian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  bis 
capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Sogdiana  named 
**  tne  Rock,"  b.o.  827.  Alexander  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms  that  he  married  her. 
Soon  after  Alexander's  death  (233)  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son  (Alexander  Aegus),  who  was 
admitted  to  share  the  nominal  sovereignty 
with  Arrhidaens,  under  the  regency  of  Peraio- 
cas.  Roxana  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Eu- 
rope with  her  eon,  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Olymplas,  and  threw  herself 
into  Pydna  along  with  the  latter.  In  Sl« 
Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander;  Olympias 
was  put  to  death ;  and  Roxana  and  her  son 
were  placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolis, 
where  they  were  murdered  by  Cassander's 
orders  in  811. 

ROXOLXNL    [Rhoxolahi.] 

RtTBI  (-drum :  Rwvo\  a  town  in  Apulia,  on 
the  road  firom  Canusiimi  to  Bmndnsiom. 

RtBiCK)  (-Anis),  a  small  river  in  Italy,  fell- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  a  little  N.  of  Arimlnum. 
formed  the  boundary  in  the  republican  period 
between  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
Italia  proper.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  on 
account  of  Caesar's  passage  across  it  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  by  which  act  he  declared 
war  against  the  republic. 

RUBRA  SAXA.  called  Rnbrae  breres  («& 
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petrae)  by  MartiaL  a  small  place  in  Etnirla, 
only  a  few  mllea  from  Rome,  near  the  river 
Cremera,  and  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

RUBRESUS  LiCUa    [Naeiw.] 

RfTBRUM  MARE.    [Ebtthbabcm  Mare.] 

R0DIAB  (-4nim:  RoHgliano  or  Rttge)^  a 
town  of  the  Peocetli  in  Apnlia,  on  the  road 
fmm  Bmndnsinm  to  Vennsia,  was  orlcinally 
a  Greek  colony,  and  afterwards  a  Roman 
mnuiciptnm.  Radiae  la  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Bnnios. 

Rt^OlI  (-drum),  an  important  people  in 
Germany,  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  between  the  Viadns  {Oder)  and  the 
Vistula.  After  disappearing  a  long  time  fh>m 
history,  they  are  found  at  a  later  time  in  At- 
tila's  army;  and  after  Attila^s  death  they 
founded  a  new  kingdom  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Danube,  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  name 
of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Ru- 
ailand.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  name 
In  the  country  which  they  originally  inhabit- 
ed, in  the  modem  RUgtn^  ROgtmoalde^  R^ 
RggtwotUds, 

RULLU8,  P.  8ERVIUU8  (-1).  tribune  of 
the  plebe  b.o.  83,  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 
which  Cicero  attacked  In  8  orations,  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

RtJPlLlDrf  (-1).  P.,  consul  B.a  132,  prose- 
cuted with  the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  ad- 
herents of  Tib.  Gracchna,  who  had  been  elaiu 
in  the  preceding  year.  As  proconsul  iuSidly 
in  the  following  year  he  made  various  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  province, 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Leges  Rn- 
piliae.  Rnpilins  was  condonned  in  the  tril)u- 
nate  of  C.  Gracchus,  128,  on  account  of  his 
illegal  and  cmel  acts  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
friends  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

RUSCiNO  (-enis),  a  town  of  the  Sordones 
or  Sordi,  in  the  S.B.  part  of  Gallia  Karbonen- 
sis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 


RUSBLLAB  (-tram :  nr.  Gnmeto^  Ru.),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etniria,  situated 
on  an  eminence  £.  of  the  lake  Prelius  and  on 
the  Via  Aurelia.  The  walls  of  Rusellae  still 
remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Italy. 

RUSTICUS  (-1),  L.  JtmiUS  ARULlNUS, 
was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Paetns  Thrasea,  ana 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  because  he 
had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thrasea. 

RtTENI  (-6ram)i,  a  people  In  Gallia  Aqni- 
tanica,  on  the  fh)ntiers  of  Gallia  Narboucn- 
sis,  in  the  modem  Rovergne. 

Rtmuus  Ltpus.  aupos.] 

R0TILXU8  RtTFUS  (-1).  P.,  a  Roman  states- 
man and  omtor.  He  was  military  tribune 
nnder  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war,  praetor 
ii.a  111,  consul  in  lOS,  and  legatus  in  W  under 
Q.  Mnclus  Scaevola,  proconsul  of  Asia.  While 
acting  in  this  capacity  he  displayed  so  much 
honesty  and  flrmnesa  in  repressing  the  extor- 
tions of  the  publicani,  that  he  became  an  ob- 
ject of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole  body. 
Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
impeached  of  malversation  (d«  repetundis), 
found  guilty,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  into 
banishment,  92. 

RtJTtJ^BA  (-nc:  Roj/a).  a  river  on  the  coast 
of  Lignria,  which  flows  into  the  eea  near  Al- 
bum Intemelinm. 

RCtCLI  (-Oram),  an  ancient  people  in  Italy, 
inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the 
coast  of  Latlnm,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber. 
Their  chief  town  was  Ardeu,  which  was  the 
residence  of  Turaus.  They  were  subdued  at 
an  early  period  by  the  Romans,  and  disap- 
pear firom  history. 

RtJTtJ^PAB  or  RtJTCPlAE  (Riehborough), 
a  port  of  the  Cantii,  in  the  aB.  of  Britain, 
where  there  are  still  several  Roman  remalna. 


S. 


SABA  (-ae).  (1)  (O.  T.  Sheba),  the  capital 
of  the  Sabau,  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a  nigh 
woodv  mountain,  and  was  pointed  out  by  an 
Arabian  tradition  as  the  residence  of  the 
"Queen  of  Sheba.*'— <2)  There  was  another 
city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  where  a  place  Sabea  is  still  found, 
nearly  in  the  centre  oT El'Yemen.~-(3)  A  sea- 

F>rt  town  of  Aethiopla,  on  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of 
tolemals  Theron. 

SABXCON,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  invad- 
ed Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Anysis, 
whom  he  dethrouM  and  drove  into  the  marsh- 
es. The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned 
over  Ez3rpt  for  60  years,  but  at  length  quitted 
the  country  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  where- 
upon Anysis  regained  his  kingdom.  This  is 
the  account  which  Herodotus  received  from 
the  priests  (ii.  187-140) ;  but  it  appears  from 
Manetho  that  there  were  8  Ethiopian  kings 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Sabaeon.  S^ 
bichvs,  and  TaraeuSf  whose  collective  reigns 
amonnt  to  40  or  60  years,  and  who  form  the 


S6th  dynasty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of 
Manetho  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herod- 
otus. 

SXBARI  or  SXBAB  (-6nim  or  arum ;  O.  T. 
Shebailm),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Arabia, 
dwelt  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  peninsula,  in 
the  most  beautlfhl  part  of  Arnbla  Felix,  the 
N.  and  centre  of  the  province  of  El- Yemen^ 
So  at  least  Ptolemy  places  them ;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  represent- 
atives of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  8. 
part  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and  Aethio- 
pla all  but  Joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab- 
el^Mandeb:  and  hence,  probablv,  the  confusion 
often  made  between  the  Sheba  and  Seba  of 
Scripture,  or  between  the  ShebaHm  of  Arabia 
and  the  Sebailm  of  Aethiopia.  Their  countrv 
produced  all  the  most  precious  s(rices  ana 
perfhmes  of  Arablo. 

SABlTE,  a  town  of  Etraria,  on  the  road 
from  Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  comer 
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of  a  lake,  which  was  named  after  it  Laocb 
Sabatimvb  {Logo  di  Braeeiano). 

SIBATINI  <-6rani),  a  people  Id  Canpanla, 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Saba- 
toB  {Sabbato%  a  tribntary  of  the  Calor,  which 
flows  into  the  VnltamDa. 

SABAZXUS  (-1),  a  Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
monly described  as  a  son  of  Khea  or  Cybele. 
In  later  times  he  was  identified  with  the  mys- 
tic Dionysns  (Bacchus),  who  hence  is  some- 
times called  Dionysns  Sabaains.  For  the  same 
reason  Sabasios  is  called  a  sou  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter) by  Persephone,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
reared  by  a  nymph,  Nysa ;  though  others,  by 
philosophical  speculatloos,  were  led  to  con- 
sider mm  a  son  of  Cabims,  Dionysus,  or 
Cronos.  He  was  torn  by  the  Titans  into  7 
pieces. 

8XBBLLI.    [Sabimi.] 

SlBlNA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian, was  the  grand-niece  of  TraJan.  being 
the  daughter  of  Matidia,  who  was  the  dnueh- 
ter  of  lytrdana,  the  sister  of  Trajau.  Sabina 
was  married  to  Hadrian  about  a.i>.  100,  but 
the  marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  Sa- 
bina at  lenith  put  an  end  to  her  lire,  probably 
in  188,  and  there  was  a  report  that  she  had 
even  been  poisoned  by  her  hoaband. 


SlBTNA,  POPPAEA  (-ne),  a  woman  of  sur- 
paseing  beauty,  bat  liceuiious  morals. was  the 
daughter  uf  T.  01Iin9,bnt  assumed  the  name 
of  her  roatemal  grand fother,Poppaen8  Snbi- 
nu«,wbo  had  been  consul  A.n.  9.  She  was  flrst 
married  to  Ruflus  Cri»pinu8,  and  afterwards 
to  Otbo,who  was  one  uf  the  boon  companions 
of  Nero.  The  latter  soon  became  enamored 
of  her ;  and  in  order  to  get  Otho  out  of  the 
/wav,  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  province 
of  LUMitania  (56).  Poppaen  now  became  the 
acknowlcdj^ed  mistress  of  Nero,  over  whom 
she  exercised  absolute  sway.  Anxious  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  emperor,  she  persuaded 
Nero  flrst  to  murder  his  mother  Agrippina 
(69),  who  was  opposed  to  snch  a  disi^racefnl 
union,  and  next  to  divorce  and  shortiv  after- 
wards put  to  death  his  innocent  and  virtnons 
wife  Octavia  (6V).  She  then  became  the  wife 
of  Nero.  In  6&  Poppaea,  being  pregnant,  was 
killed  by  a  kick  flrom  her  bmtail  hiuband. 


SXBINI  (-drum),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Italy. 
The  ancients  usually  derived  their  name  from 
Sabinns,  a  son  of  the  native  god  Sancus.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  Sabine  race  were  wide- 
ly spread  over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and 
were  connected  with  the  Opicans,  Umbrians, 
and  thoseother  peoples  whose  languages  were 
akin  to  the  Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of  the 
Sabines  are  fbund  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Amitemum,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  whence  they  spread  as  far  8. 
as  the  confines  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The 
Sabines  may  be  divided  into  8  great  classes, 
called  by  the  names  of  Babini,  Sabelli,  and 
Samnites  respectively.  The  Samhi  proper 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  between  Latium,  Etruria, 
Umbria,  and  Picenum.  The  Sabxlu  were  the 
smaller  tribes  who  issued  from  tlie  Sabines. 
To  these  belong  the  Vesiini,  Marsi,  Harmcini, 
Peligni,  Frentaui,  and  HirpiuU  The  Pfcentes. 
the  Picentini,  and  the  Lucani  were  also  of 
Sabine  origin.  The  Samnitbs,  who  were  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Sabine  peo- 
ples, are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Samnium.]  There  were  certain  national 
characteristics  which  distinguished  the  whole 
Sabine  race.  They  were  a  people  of  simple 
and  virtuous  habits,  laithftii  to  their  word, 
and  imbued  with  deep  religions  feeling. 
Hence  we  find  frequent  menuon  of  omens 
and  prodigies  in  their  country.  Thev  were  a 
migratory  race,  and  adopted  a  peculiar  sys 
tern  of  emigration.  With  the  exception  ot 
the  Sabines  in  Lncania  and  Campania,  they 
never  attained  any  high  degree  of  dvilizatioa 
or  mental  culture ;  but  they  were  always  dis- 
tinguished by  their  love  of  ft^edom,  which 
they  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery. 
The  Sabines  formed  one  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  Roman  people  was  composed.  In 
the  time  of  Romulus,  a  portitm  of  the  Sabines, 
after  the  rape  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
became  incorporated  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  2  peoples  were  united  into  one  under  the 

Sineral  name  of  Qulrites.  The  remainder  of 
e  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less  warlike  than 
the  Samnites  and  Sabellians,were  finally  sub- 
dued by  M.  Cnrius  Dentatns,  B.a  290.  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise,  sine  g^frngio, 

SABlNUS  (-1).  (1)  A  contemporary  poet 
and  a  fHend  of  Ovia,  who  informs  its  that 
Sabinus  had  written  answers  to  six  of  bin 
Epittolae  HeroUtunt. — (2)  Flavius,  brother  nf 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  governed  Moesla  for 
7  years  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  held 
the  important  oflke  of  praefectus  urbls  dnr^ 
ing  the  last  11  yeai#Df  Nero's  reign.  He  was 
removed  from  this  ofllce  by  Oalna,  but  was 
replaced  in  It  on  the  accession  of  Olbo,  who 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian.  He  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vitellins. 
During  the  stmegle  for  the  empire  between 
Vespasian  and  Vitellins,  Sabinus  took  refuge 
in  the  Capitol,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Vitcllian  troops.  In  the  sssanlt  the  Capltof 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  Sabinus  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  Vitellins.  who  endeavored  in 
vain  to  Save  his  lifis.  Sabinus  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  reputation,  and  of  nnspotted 
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character.— <3)  MABSimiim.  was  a  dlfftiDgnish- 
ed  Jurist  in  the  time  of  Tiberias.  Thisls  the 
Sabinas  from  whom  the  school  of  the  Sabioi- 
ani  took  Its  name.  [Capito.]— (4)  PoppAane, 
consul  A.n.  9,  was  appointed  in  the  life-time 
of  An^^usitas  governor  of  Moesia,  and  was  not 
onlv  confirmed  In  this  government  by  Tiberi- 
us, but  received  from  the  latter  the  provinces 
of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  addition.  He 
continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  his 
death  in  80,  having  ruled  over  Moesia  for  24 
years.— (5)  Q.  Titubius,  one  of  Caesar's  leg- 
ates in  Gaul,  who  perished  along  with  L.  Au- 
ruuculeius  Cotta  in  the  attuclc  made  upon 
them  by  Ambioriz  in  B.O.  M. 

SABIS  (-is :  Sombre).  (1)  A  broad  and  deep 
river  iu  Gallia  Bel^ca  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ambiani,  foiling  iato  the  river  Mosa.---(2) 
A  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Carmauia.— (3) 

IS  A  PIS]. 

SABRATA.    [Aduotonum.] 

SABRINA  (-ae),  also  called  SABRllNA 
(Severn),  a  river  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which 
flowed  by  Venta  Silurum  into  the  ocean. 

SXCAE  (-&ram),  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad 
tribes,  bad  their  abodes  B.  and  N.B.  of  the 
Massaeetae,  as  far  as  Serica,  in  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  are  now  peopled  by  the 
Kirghiz  Khaiaks,  in  whose  name  that  of  their 
ancestors  is  traced  by  some  geographers. 
They  were  very  warlike,  and  excelled  espe- 
cially as  cavalry,  and  as  archers  both  on  hor^ 
and  foot.  The  name  of  the  Sacae  is  often 
used  looselv  for  other  Scythian  tribes,  and 
sometimes  for  the  Scythians  in  general. 

SlCER  MONa  a)  An  isolated  hill  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anio  and  W.  uf  the  Via  Nomentana,  8 
miles  from  Rome,  to  which  the  plebeians  re- 
paired in  their  celebrated  secessions.— (2)  A 
mountain  in  HispaniaTarraconeusts  near  the 
Minius. 

SACRA  VTA,  the  principal  street  in  Rome, 
ran  from  the  valley  between  the  Cnelian  ana 
Esquiliue  hills,  through  the  arch  of  Titus,  and 
past  the  Forum  Roman um,  to  the  CapitoL 

SACRIPORTUS  (-us),  a  small  place  in  La- 
tlum,  of  uncertain  site,  memorable  for  the 
victory  of  Sulla  over  the  younger  Marins, 
B.0.82. 

SACRUM  PROMONTORIUM.  (1)  (C.  St, 
Vincent),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Spain.— (2)  (C. 
Oorm)j  the  N.E.  point  of  Corsica.— <3)  (C.  /no, 
also  makri,  Efta  Kavi  or  Jedi  Burum,  t  e.  the 
7  points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain 
Cragus,  in  Lycia,  betwein  Xanthns  and  Tel- 
missus.— <4)  (C.  Khelidani),  another  promon- 
torv  in  Lycia,  near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia, 
and  opposite  the  Chelidonian  islands,  whence 
it  is  also  called  Pbom.  Cueudonivm. 

8ADYATTBS  (-is),  a  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Ardys,  ana  reigned  n.a  629 
-617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians 
for  9  years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the 
war  to  his  son  and  successor,  Alyattcs.   CAlt- 

▲TTKS.] 

8AEPTNUM  or  SEPTNUM  (-Is:  Sepino\A 
munidpinm  In  Samnium,  on  the  road  from 
AlUliie  to  Benerentum. 
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SAKTXBIS  (-is).  (1)  (ilfcoyf),  a  river  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconen8is,W.  of 
the  Sncra  — (2)  Or  Sbtadis  (Setabitanus : 
JcUiva),  an  Important  town  of  the  Contestani, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman 
mnnicipium,  was  situated  on  a  hill  S.  of  the 
Sucro,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufitcture 
of  linen. 

SAGALASSUS  M:  AlUUmin,  Ru.).  a  large 
fortified  city  of  Pisldia,  near  the  Fhryeian 
border,  a  day's  Journey  S.B.  of  Apamea  CHbo- 
tus.  It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  show,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  had  a  dtudel  on  a  rock  80  feet  high. 

SXGlRIS  (-is),  a  river  of  Sarmatla  Euro- 
pnea,  falling  into  a  bay  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
Euxiue,  which  was  called  after  it  SAOAKtoua 
SiNiTs,  and  which  also  received  the  river  Axi- 
aces. 

8AGARTII  (-orurn),  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, a  nomad  people  of  Persis.  Afterwards 
theV  are  found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
in  Media  and  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagros. 

SAGRA  (-ne),  a  small  river  in  Magna  Gra»> 
cin,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  fiHling  into 
the  scti  between  Caulouia  and  LocrL 

SAGUNTUM,  more  rarely  SlGUNTUS  (-i : 
Murviedro),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Zacvnihiaus.  a  town  of  the  EdetanI  or  Sede- 
tanf,  iu  Spain,  S.  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  river 
Palantias,  about  8  miles  flrom  the  coast.  Al- 
ihoui^h  S.  of  the  Iberus,  it  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans ;  and  its  siege  by  Han- 
nibal, B.0. 219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Sil  Punic  war.  The  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  a 
temple  of  Bacchus  are  extant  at  Murviedro, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Muri  veteree, 

SAIS  (-is:  Sa-^-Hajjar,  Ru.),  a  great  city 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  B.  side  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained 
the  palace  and  burial-place  of  the  Pharaohs, 
as  well  as  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  The  city  gave 
its  name  to  the  Saltes  Nomos. 

SATTIS,  a  surname  of  Athena,  under  which 
she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinus,  near 
Lcma,  in  Argolis.  The  name  was  traced  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
Athena  was  said  to  have  been  called  Sals. 

SAL  A  (-ae:  Saale).  (1)  A  river  of  Germany, 
between  which  and  the  Rhine  Dmsus  died. 
It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Albis.— (2)  (Saale). 
also  a  river  of  Germany,  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Moenns,  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Hermunduri  and  ChatU,  with  great 
salt  springs  iu  its  neighborhood. 

SXLACIA  (-ae),  the  female  divinity  of  the 
sea  among  the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Nep- 
tune. The  name  is  evidently  connected  with 
sal  (uXr),  and  accordingly  denotes  the  wide, 
open  sea. 

SXLAMIS  (-fnia).  (1)  (Kotitri),  an  island 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  from  which  it  is 
seoarated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  forms  the 
S.  Doundary  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  Its  great* 
est  length,  from  N.  to  S..  is  about  10  miles, 
and  its  width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  E.  to 
W..  is  a  little  more.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Salamis  flrom  a  daughter  of  Asopns,  of 
this  name.      It  was  colonized  at  an  earlf 
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time  by  tbe  Aeacidae  of  AegiDa.     Telamon,  ! 
the  son  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  roar- 1 
der  of  hi«  half-brother  Phocns,  and  became 
sovereign  of  the  Island.     His  son  AJax  ac-  | 
companied  the  Greeks  with  IS  Salaminlnn 
ships  to  the  Trojan  war.    Salamis  coutlnned 
an  independent  state  till  abont  the  beginning; 
of  the  40th  Olvmpiad  (b.o.  020),  when  a  di&- 
pnte  arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Me- 
^arians  and  the  Athenians.     After  a  long 
straggle  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me- 

garlnns,  bat  was  finally  taken  possession  of 
y  the  Athenians  through  a  stratagem  of  So- 
lon [Solum],  and  became  one  of  the  Attic 
demi.  It  continued  to  belong  to  Athens  till 
the  time  of  Cassander,  when  its  inhabitants 
voluntarily  snrrenderedlt  to  the  Macedonians, 
818.  The  Athenians  recovered  the  island  in 
S82  through  Aratus,  and  punUhed  the  Sala- 
minians  for  their  deiteriion  to  the  Macedo- 
nians with  great  severitv.  The  old  city  of  Sal- 
amis stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  oppo- 
site Aegina ;  but  this  was  afterwards  deserted, 
and  a  new  city  of  the  same  name  built  on  the 
E.  coast  opi>o8ite  Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now 
called  A  mhelakiau  At  the  extremity  of  the  S. 
promontnrv  forming  this  bnv  was  the  small 
island  of  Psyttalia  {Lyp»kutali),  which  Is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  fh}m  200  to  800  yards 
wide.  Salamis  Is  chiefly  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  battle  fought  off  its  coast, 
in  which  theTerslan  fleet  ofxerxes  was  de- 
feated by  the  Greeks,  B.a  480.— (2)  An  ancient 
city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
£.  coast  A  little  N.  of  the  river  Pediaens.  Un- 
der Constantine  it  suffered  from  an  earth- 
quake, which  buried  a  large  portion  of  Ihe 
inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Constantia,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  island.  There  are  still  a  few  ruins  of 
this  town. 

SALXPIA  (-ac:  Sa/pi).  an  ancient  town  of 
Apulia,  in  the  district  Dannia,  was  situated 
8.  of  Sipontum,  on  a  lake  named  after  It  It 
is  not  mentioned  till  the  8d  Punic  war,  when 
It  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannnc ;  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to 
the  1  tomans,  and  delivered  to  the  latter  the 
Carthaginian  garrison  stationed  in  the  tovm. 

S1LXPIN.X  PiLUS  {Logo  di  SaJni),  a  lake 
of  Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerba- 
lus  and  Aufldus. 

SALARlA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

SXLIHIA  via,  a  Roman  road  which  ran 
fW>m  the  Porta  Salaria  through  Fidenae, 
Reate,  and  Asculnm  Picennm,  to  Castmm 
Truentinum,  and  thence  along  the  coast  to 
Ancona. 

SALASSI  (-6rnm),  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple In  Qallia  Transpadana,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Duria,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Graian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  whom  some  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  Salyes  or  Salluvii,  in  Gaul.  Their  chief 
town  was  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aoata). 

SILENTINI  or  SALLENTlNI  (-finim),  a 
people  in  the  8.  part  of  Calabria,  who  dwelt 
around  the  promontory  lapyginm,  which  is 
hence  called  SAi.K:fTi.vTix  or  Salbntina.  They 


were  subdued  by  the  Romans  at  the  condn- 
slon  of  their  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

SXLBRNUM  (-1:  Salerno),  an  andent  town 
in  Campania,  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the 
Sinus  raestanus,  situated  on  a  liill  near  the 
coast.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  b.o.  194 ; 
but  it  attAined  its  greatest  prosperity  in  tbe 
middle  ages,  after  it  had  been  fortified  by  the 
Lombarc». 

SALGANSUS  or  SALOANtA  (-i  or  ae),  a 
small  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Baripna,  and 
on  the  road  firom  Antbedon  to  Clialas. 

SXUNAE  (-ftmro),  salt-works,  the  name  of 
several  towns  which  possessed  salt-works  In 
their  vicinity. — (1)  A  town  in  Britain,  on  the 
K  coast,  in  the  S.  part  of  Lincolnshire. — (2)  A 
town  of  the  Suetrii,  in  the  Maritime  AIjm,  In 
Gallia  Narbonensiis  B.  of  Reii.  —  (3)  (Tbrrs 
delU  Saline)j  a  nlace  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
near  Salapia.— (4)  A  place  in  Picennm,  on  the 
river  Sannns  {Siamo).—{i)  (Tarda),  a  pUce  in 
Dacla.— (6)  Salimak  Uebollka^  near  Hercu- 
laneum,  in  Campania. 

SlLlNlTOR  (-6rlK),  LiVlUS.  (I)  M.,  con- 
sul B.a  219,  with  L.  Aemilius  Pauliw,  carried 
on  war  along  with  his  colleague  against  the 
Illyrians.  On  their  return  to  Rome  both 
consuls  were  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge 
of  having  nufairly  divided  the  bootv  among 
the  soldfers.  Livins  was  condemneu,bat  the 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  an  unjnst  cue, 
and  Livius  took  his  disgrace  s6  much  tu 
heart  that  he  retired  to  his  estate.  In  210 
the  consuls  compelled  him  to  return  to  the 
city,  and  in  207  ne  was  elected  consul  a  2d 
time  with  C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with 
his  colleague  in  the  glory  of  defeating  Has- 
drubal  on  the  Metanrus.  [Nemo,  CLAimius.] 
Next  year  (20C)  Livius  was  stationed  in  Etrn- 
ria,  as  proconsul,  with  an  army,  and  his  Im- 
pcrinm  was  prolonged  for  2  successive  years. 
In  204  he  was  censor  with  his  former  colleague 
in  the  cou8nl8hiu,Claudias  Nero,  and  impcied 
a  tax  ni>on  paI^  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  Salinator.  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but 
which  became,  notwithstanding,  hereditarv 
in  his  family .--<2)  C.  curule  aedile,  203,  and 
praetor  in  202,  In  which  year  he  obtained  Bmt- 
til  as  his  provmce.— (3)  C.,  praetor  in  191,  when 
he  had  tne  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus.  He  was  consul  in  188,  and 
obtained  Gaul  as  his  province. 

8ALLENTTNL    [Salxktimi.] 

SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS.  C,  or  SiLUS- 
TtUS  (-1).  (1)  The  Roman  historian,  belong- 
ed to  a  plebeian  fiunily,  and  was  born  Ka  Stf, 
at  Amltemum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabliies. 
He  was  quaestor  about  69,  and  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  02,  the  year  in  which  Clodins  wa>« 
killed  by  Mlla  In  his  tribunate  he  joined 
the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part  ir 
opposing  MUo.  In  60  Sallnst  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  by  the  censors,  probably  be- 
cause he  belonged  to  Caesar*s  party,  though 
some  give  as  the  ground  of  his  ejection  frum 
the  senate  his  adnltery  with  the  wife  of  Milo. 
In  the  civil  war  he  followed  Caesar's  fortune. 
In  47  we  find  him  praetor  elect,  by  obtaining 
which  dignity  he  was  restored  to  his  rank. 
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He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  mntlny  of  some  of 
Caesar's  troops  in  Campania,  who  had  been 
led  thither  to  pass  over  into  AfHca.  He  ac- 
companied Caesar  in  his  African  war  (46). 
and  was  left  bv  Caesar  as  the  governor  of 
Numidia,  in  which  capacity  he  is  charged 
with  having  oppressed  the  people,  and  en- 
riched himself  oy  nnjnst  means.  The  charge 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his  be- 
comiug  Immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  {horti 
SaUustieofd^  on  the  Qnirinalis.  Ue  retired 
into  privacy  after  be  returned  f^om  Afirica, 
and  passed  qnietly  through  the  troublesome 
period  after  Caesar's  death.  He  died  in  34, 
about  4  years  before  the  battle  of  Actinm. 
The  story  of  his  marryinz  Cicero's  wife,  Te- 
rentin,  ought  to  be  r^ected.  It  was  probablv 
not  till  after  his  return  from  Africa  that  Sal- 
lust  wrote  his  historical  works,  namely,  the 
CatiltnOt  or  BeUum  OUilinarlumt  a  history  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  durine  the  consnl- 
ship  of  Cicero  iu  C3 ;  the  Jugurtna^  or  Bellum 
JuguriMnuniy  the  history  of  the  war  of  the 
Romans  against  Jngortha,  king  of  Numidia ; 
and  the  Siatoriarum  Lihri  Qtiinque,  This 
Inst  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  frag- 
ments which  have  been  collected  and  ar- 
ranged. Besides  these,  there  are  attributed 
to  Sallnst  Dttae  EpistoUxe  de  ReptMiea  ordU 
windcL,  and  a  Deelamatio  in  Ciceronem,  Some 
of  the  Roman  writers  considered  that  Sallnst 
imitated  the  style  of  Thncydldes.  His  lan- 
guage is  generally  concise  and  perspicuons: 
perhaps  nb  love  of  brevity  may  have  caased 
the  ambiguity  that  is  sometimes  found  in  his 
sentences.  He  also  affected  archaic  words. 
He  has,  however,  probably  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  Roman  who  wrote  what  is  nsnally 
called  history.— (2)  The  grandson  of  the  sister 
of  the  historian,  was  adopted  by  the  latter, 
and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  On  the  OeiII 
of  Maecenas  he  became  the  principal  adviser 
of  Angustus.  He  died  in  a.i>.  20.  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  One  of  Horace's  odes  {Carm, 
IL  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

SALMANUCA  (-ae:  8akimanea\  called 
HELMANTICA  or  HERMANDICA  by  Livy, 
and  ELMAKTICA  by  Polybius,  an  important 
town  of  the  Yettones  In  Lusitania,  S.  of  the 
Dnrins,  on  the  road  f^om  Smerita  to  Caesar- 
angusta. 

SALMONA  or  SALMDnIA  <-ae),  a  town 
of  Ells,  in  the  district  Pisatis,  on  the  river 
Enipens,  said  to  have  been  fotmded  by  Sal- 
mouens. 

SALMONEUS  (-^60  or  en,  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Bnarote,  and  brother  of  Bisyphua.  He  orici- 
nally  lived  in  Thessaly,  but  emigrated  to  Ells, 
where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmone.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great 
ihnt  he  deemed  himself  equal  to  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter), and  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to 
himself;  nay,  be  even  imitated  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Zens,  but  the  father  of  the 
gods  killed  nim  with  his  thunderbolt,  de- 
stroyed his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
lower  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the 
patronymic  ScUmonit. 

BALMYDBSSUS  (-i),  called  HALMTDES- 
SUS  also  in  later  times  (MVeffa  or  Midjeh),  a 


town  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Enxine,  S. 
of  the  promontonr  Thynias.  The  name  was 
originally  applied  to  the  whole  coast  from 
this  promontory  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
porus; and  it  was  fh>m  this  coast  that  the 
Black  Sea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  Ax^ 
no9^  or  inhospitable. 

SALO  (-dnis :  XdUm\  a  tributary  of  the  Ibe- 
rus,  in  Celtiberia,  which  fiowed  by  BilbiUs, 
the  birthplace  of  Martial,  who  accordingly 
frequently  mentions  it  iu  his  poems. 

SXLONA  (-ae),  SXLONAE  (-ftmm),  or  SA- 
LON  ('dnis :  Sotono),  an  important  town  of 
Illyrla,  and  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  was  sit- 
uated on  a  small  bav  of  the  sea.  The  em- 
peror Diocletian  was  bom  at  the  small  village 
of  Dioclea,  near  Salona ;  and  after  his  abdi- 
cation he  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  remains  of  his  macniflcent  palace  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Spalatro^  the 
ancient  Spolatum,  8  miles  S.  of  Salona. 

SALVIUS  OTHO.    [Otho.] 

SXLUS  (-Qtis),  a  Roman  goddess,  the  per- 
sonification of  health,  prosperity,  and  the  pub- 
lic welfiare.  In  the  first  of  these  three  senses 
she  answers  closely  to  the  Greek  Hygiea. 
and  was  accordingly  represented  in  wor&  of 
art  with  the  same  attributes  as  the  Greek 
godde&s.  In  the  second  sense  she  represents 
prosperity  in  generaL  In  the  third  sense 
she  is  the  goddess  of  the  public  welfare 
{80111%  publica  or  Romana).  In  this  capacity 
a  temple  was  vowed  to  her  in  the  year  11.0. 
SOT  by  the  censor  C.  Junius  Bubnlcus,  on  the 
Qniriual  hill, which  was  afterwards  decorated 
with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor.  She  was 
worshiped  publicly  on  the  80th  of  April,  in 
conjunction  with  Pax,  Concordia,  and  Janoa. 
Sains  was  represented,  like  Fortuna,  with  a 
rudder,  a  globe  at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in 
a  sitting  posture,  pouring  from  a  patera  a 
libation  upon  an  altar,  round  which  a  ser- 
pent is  winding. 

SiLUSTlUa    [SAiLTOTrrs.] 

SXL7ES  (-nm)  or  SALLUVU  (-dmm).  the 
most  powerml  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Lignrian  tribes,  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul 
fk-om  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime  Alps.  Thev 
were  troublesome  neighbors  toMassilia.with 
which  city  they  fluently  carried  on  war. 
They  were  subdued  bv  the  Romans  In  v.a 
128,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and 
the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  was  founded  in 
their  territory  by  the  consul  Sextins. 

SAMXRA.    [Samaeobbita.] 

SlMlRlA  (-ae :  Heb.  Shomron,  Chnldee, 
Shammin ;  Samarftes,  pi.  Samarltae),  aft.  Sb- 
DASTR  {SebuBtMu,  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Palestine,  was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel 
(about  B.0. 922),  on  a  hill  in  the  mid^t  of  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  Just  in  the 
centre  of  Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  Shemer,  the  owner 
of  the  hill  which  Omrl  purchased  for  its  site. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  kipgdom  of  Israel, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
to  which  the  ten  tribes  were  addicted,  until 
it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria 
(about  B.a  790), who  carried  away  the  inhabit* 
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•Ota  of  the  cUt  and  of  the  snrroQDdlng  coan- 
tiy,  which  Is  also  known  in  history  as  Sama- 
ria [«ee  helow],  and  replaced  them  by  hea- 
then peoples  from  the  E.  provinces  of  hts  em- 
Sire.  When  the  Jews  returned  from  the 
abylonish  captivitv,  those  of  the  Samaritans 
who  worshiped  Jenovah  offered  to  assist 
them  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jemsalem ; 
bat  their  aid  was  refhsedi  and  hence  arose 
the  lasting  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samarluns.  Under  the  Syrian  kings  and 
the  If  accabaean  princes,  we  flod  the  name  of 
Samaeia  Qsed  distinctly  as  that  of  a  province, 
which  consisted  of  the  district  between  Gali- 
lee on  the  N.  and  Judaea  on  the  S.  Poropey 
•••igned  the  district  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
and  Gabinins  fortified  the  city  anew.  An- 
gnstiis  gave  the  district  to  Herod,  who  great- 
ly renovated  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  he 
called  Sebaste  in  honor  of  his  patron.  By 
the  4th  centnry  of  oar  era  it  had  become  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Its  beantifbl  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  poor  village,  which  bears 
the  Greek  name  or  the  city,  slightly  altered, 
vIjc,  Selmttieh.  As  a  district  of  Palestine, 
Samaria  extended  ttxtm  Ginaea  {Jenin)  on  the 
N.  to  Bethhoron,  N. W.  of  Gibeou,  on  the  S. ; 
or,  along  the  coast,  ft*om  a  little  S.  of  Caesarea 
on  the  N.  to  a  little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It 
was  intersected  by  the  moan  tains  of  Ephra- 
im,  ninning  N.  and  8.  throngh  its  middle, 
and  by  their  lateral  branches,  which  divide 
their  coon  try  into  beantlfhl  and  fertile  valleys. 
[Palakstina.] 

SAMAROBRIVA  (ae),  afterwards  AM- 
BIANI  (AmieM\%he  chief  town  of  the 'Am- 
biani  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  river  Samara ; 
whence  its  name,  which  signifies  Samara- 
Bridge. 

SlME  (.^)  or  SlMOS  (-i),  the  ancient 
name  of  Cepballenia.  [CcraALi.sinA.]  It 
was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  4  towns  of 
Cepballenia.  The  town  Same  or  Samoe  was 
sitnated  on  the  B.  coast,  ooposite  Ithaca,  and 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
B.o.t89. 

SAMNlUM  6>i)  (Samnltes,  -nm,  more  rare- 
ly Samnltae,  pi.),  a  country  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  bythe  Marsi,  Pelig- 
ni,  and  Marrncini,  on  the  w.  by  Latinm  and 
Campania,  on  the  B.  by  Lncanin.  and  on  the 
B.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The  Samnites 
were  an  oflkhoot  of  the  Sabines,  who  emigrat- 
ed from  their  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio.  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  settled  in  the  countrv  after- 
wards called  Samnlum.  CSabimi.]  This  coun- 
try was  at  the  time  of  their  migration  inhab- 
I  Ited  by  Opicans,whom  the  Samnites  conquer- 
<ed,  and  whose  language  they  adopted ;  for  we 
Und  at  a  later  time  that  the  Samnites  spoke 
Opican  or  Oscan.  Samninm  is  a  country 
marked  by  striking  physical  features.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  huge  masa 
of  mountains,  called  at  the  present  day  the 
Mateae.  which  stands  out  fhmi  the  central 
line  of  the  Apennines.  The  Samnites  were 
distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  love  of 
fk«edom.  Issuing  from  their  mountain  fkst- 
nesaee,  they  overran  a  great  part  of  Campania; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Capoa  applying 


to  the  Romans  for  assistance  against  the 
Samnites  that  war  broke  out  between  the  t 
peoples  in  ii.a  S4S.  The  Romans  found  the 
Samnites  the  most  warlike  and  formidable 
enemies  whom  they  had  yet  encountered  in 
Italy ;  and  the  war,  which  commenced  in  843, 
was  continued  with  few  intermptlons  for  the 
space  of  68  years.  The  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  gave  them  hopes  of  recov- 
ering their  independence ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated by  Sulla  before  the  gates  of  Rome  (SB), 
the  greater  part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle, 
and  the  remainder  were  put  to  death.  Their 
towns  were  laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Roman 
colonists. 

SAMOS  or  SXMUS  (i:  Greek  Same. Turk- 
ish Summ  Ad(uixt\  one  of  the  principal  Ulanda 
of  the  Aegacan  sea,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
It  called  ine  Icarian  sen,  off  thecoa^t  of  luuia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strait  formed  by  tne  overlapping  of  iu  B. 
promontory  Poeidium  (C.  Colonna)  witb  the 
W.-most  spur  of  Mount  Mycale,  Pr.  Trc^lium 
(C.  S.  Marta),  This  strait,  which  is  little  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  was  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Mvoalb.  I1ie  island  ia  formed 
by  a  range  of  mountains  extending  ttom  B. 
to  W.,  wiieiice  it  derived  its  name ;  for  Za/i«r 
was  an  old  Greek  word  signiQring  a  mount- 
ain. The  circumference  of  the  island  ia 
about  80  miles.  According  to  the  earliest 
traditions,  li  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Carians 
and  Leiegee,  and  the  residence  of  their  first 
king.  Ancaens :  and  was  afterwards  colonized 
by  Aeolians  from  Lesbos,  and  by  lontana 
from  Bpidanrns.  The  Samians  early  ac- 
quired Buch  powQT  at  sea  that,  besides  ob- 
taining iioBsession  of  parts  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia,  they  founded  many  colonies. 
After  a  transition  fh>m  the  state  of  an  heroic 
monarchy,  throngh  an  aiistocracv,  to  a  de- 
mocracv,  the  island  became  subject  to  tlie 
most  distinguished  of  the  so-called  tyrants, 
PoLToBATKs  (&a  688),  under  whom  its  power 
and  splendor  reached  their  highest  pitch,  and 
Samoe  would  probably  have  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Aegaean  but  for  the  murder  of 
Polycrates.  At  this  period  the  Samians  had 
extensive  commercial  relations  with  Bgypt, 
and  they  obtained  fW>m  Amasis  the  privilege 
of  a  separate  temple  at  Naucratis.  The 
Samians  now  became  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire,  under  which  they  were  governed  by 
tvrants,  with  a  brief  interval  at  the  time  <k 
the  Ionic  revolt,  nntii  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
which  made  them  independent,  B.a  479.  They 
now  joined  the  Athenian  confederacy,  of 
which  they  continued  independent  memoen 
until  B.a  440,  when  an  opportunity  arose  for 
reducing  them  to  entire  subiection  and  de- 
privingthem  of  their  fieet^  which  was  effect- 
ed by  Pericles  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
of  9  months*  duration.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Samoa  held  firm  to  Athens.  Transferred 
to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of  Aegoepotami,  4M. 
it  was  aoon  restored  to  Athens  by  that  or 
Cnidus,  894 :  but  it  went  over  to  Sparta  again 
in  890.  Soon  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  being  conquered  by  the  satrap 
Tigranes;  but  it  was  recovered  by  Timothens 
for  Athens.  IntlieSooialwar,theAthenlanf 
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snccessftilly  defended  it  againet  the  attaclu 
of  the  confederated  Chinue,  Rhodlana,  and 
Byzantines,  and  placed  in  it  a  body  of  2000 
clerachi,  b.o.  852.  After  Alexander's  death  it 
"waa  token  from  the  Athenians  by  Perdiccos, 
828 ;  hnt  it  WAS  restored  to  them  by  Polysper- 
chon,819.  In  the  Macedonian  war  Samos 
WAS  taken  by  the  Rhodlans,  then  by  Philip, 
and  lastly  by  the  Rhodians  again,  B.a  20O. 
It  took  part  with  Mithrldates  in  his  first  war 
against  Rome,  on  the  conclnsion  of  which  it 
was  finally  nnited  to  the  province  of  Asia, 
B.a  84.  Meanwhile  it  had  greatly  declined, 
and  daring  the  war  it  had  oeen  wasted  by 
the  incnrsions  of  pirates.  Its  prosperity  was 
partially  restored  nnder  the  propraetorship 
of  O.  Cicero,  B.a  92,  bat  still  more  by  the 
residence  in  It  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  88, 
and  afterwards  of  Octavianns,  who  made  Sa- 
mos a  free  state.  It  sank  into  insignificance 
as  early  as  the  Sd  centnry.  Samos  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  the  chief  centre  of  Ionian 
manners,  eners^les,  laxnry,  science,  and  art. 
In  very  early  tunes  there  was  a  native  school 
of  statuary,  and  Samlan  architects  became 
Ikmous  beyond  their  own  island.  In  painting, 
the  island  prodnced  Calliphon,  Theodoras, 
Agatharchas,  and  Timanthes.  Its  pottery 
was  celebrated  thronghoat  the  ancient  world. 
In  literature,  Samos  was  made  illustrious  by 
the  poets  Asins,  Choerilns,  and  Aeschrion ; 
by  the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and  Melissus; 
and  by  the  historians  Pagaens  and  Dnris.— 
The  capital  city,  also  called  Samos,  stood  on 
the  S.B.  side  of  the  island,  opposite  Pr.  Tro- 
gilium,  partly  on  the  shore,  and  partly  risine 
on  the  hills  behind  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  had  a  majznlficent  harbor,  and 
numerous  splendid  bufldings,  among  which, 
besides  the  Heraeum  and  other  temples,  the 
chief  were  the  senate-house,  the  theatre,  and 
a  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Bros.  In  the  time 
ofuerodotus,  Samos  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins  are  so 
considerable  as  to  allow  its  pla'h  to  be  traced : 
there  are  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers, 
and  of  the  theatre  and  aqueduct. 

SXMOsXTA  (^ameisaC^,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  afterwards  kingdom,  of  Com- 
magene,  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  st(M>d  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bnphrates,  19 .  W.  of  Edessa.  It 
Is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  Lndan,  and  in  Church  history  as 
that  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  8d  century.  Nothing  remains  of  it 
but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

SXMOTHRicB  (ris)  and  SXMOTHRiCiA 
(-ae :  Samothraki),  a  small  island  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  was  88 
miles  distant  It  is  about  82  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lufty 
mountain,  called  Saoob,  flrom  which  Homer 
says  that  Troy  could  be  seen.  Samothrace 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Ca- 
biri  CCabibi],  and  was  celebrated  for  its  re- 
ligious mysteries,  which  were  some  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  ancient  world.  The  po- 
litical history  of  Samothrace  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. 

SAMPSICERAMT7S  (-i),  the  nama  of  a  petty 


Erince  of  Emesa  in  Syria ;  a  nickname  given 
y  Cicero  to  Cn.  Pompeins. 

SANCHUNIATHON  (-onis),  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whosa 
works  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Pbilo 
Byblins,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  ofthe  1st 
century  ofthe  Christian  era.  A  considerable 
ft-agment  of  the  translation  of  Philo  is  pre- 
served by  Bnseblus  in  the  first  book  of  his 
FraeparaHo  SwmgeUea;  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally agreed  among  modem  scholars  that 
the  work  was  a  forgery  of  Philo. 

SANCUS,  8ANGUS,  or  SBMO  SANCU8  (-1), 
a  Roman  divinity,  said  to  have  been  origiual- 
ly  a  Sabine  god,  and  identical  with  Hercules 
and  Dins  Fidius.  The  name,  which  is  etymo- 
logically  the  same  as  Sanetua,  and  connected 
with  Saneire^  seems  to  Justify  this  belief,  and 
characterizes  Sancus  as  a  divinity  presiding 
over  oaths.  Sancus  had  a  temple  at  Rome, 
on  the  Qnlrinal,  opposite  that  of  Onirinns, 
and  close  by  the  gate  which  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  SanquaUa  porta, 

SANDROCOTTU8  (-1),  an  Indian  king  in 
the  time  of  Selencns  Nicator,  ruled  over  the 
powerfhl  nation  ofthe  Gangaridae  and  PraMl 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

SANGlRlUS  (-1),  SANGXRIS,  or  SX- 
GXRIS  {Sakariyeh),  the  larpest  river  of  Asia 
Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its  source  in  a 
mountain  called  Adoreus,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia  and 
Phrygia,  whence  it  finwed  first  N.  through 
GalaOa,  then  W.  and  N.W.  through  the  N.B. 
part  of  Phnrgia,  and  then  N.  through  Bithyn- 
la,  of  which  It  originally  formed  the  eastern 
boundary.  It  fell  at  last  into  the  Enxine. 
about  half-way  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Heraclea. 

SANGlA.    [Saicoauivs.] 

SANNiO  (-dnis),  a  name  of  the  bnflToon  in 
the  mimes,  derived  f^om  aonno,  whence  comes 
the  Italian  Zanni  (hence  our  Zany). 

SANNYRlON  (-dnis),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  flourished  B.a  407  and  onwards.  His 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattis 
and  Aristophanes. 

SANT0NE8  (-urn)  or  SANTONI  (.«rum), 
a  powerfhl  people  in  Gallia  Aqnitanica,  dwelt 
on  the  coast  ofthe  ocean,  N.  of  the  Oamrona. 
Under  the  Romans  they  were  a  firee  people. 
Their  chief  town  was  Mediolanum,  afterwards 
San  tones  {8ainU9)» 

SXPABI  (-6rum),  a  people  in  Thrace,  dwelt 
on  Mount  Pangaens,  between  the  lake  Bis- 
tonis  and  the  coast 

SXPIS  (-Is:  Socio),  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina.  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  S.  of  Ravenna,  between 
the  Po  and  the  Aternus. 

SXPOR.    [Sassamidae.] 

SAPPHO  (-Qs),  one  ofthe  two  great  leaders 
of  the  Aeolian  school  of  lyric  poetry  (Alcaeus 
being  the  other),  waa  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or, 
as  some  said,  of  Bresos  in  Lesbos.  Sappho 
was  contemporarv  with  Alcaeus,  StesIchoruH, 
and  Pittacus.  That  she  was  not  only  con- 
temporary, but  lived  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Alcaeus,  la  shown  by  existing  flragmenu 
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of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the  events  of  her 
life  we  have  no  other  Inforraatiou  than  an 
obscure  alloaion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  and  in 
Ovid  {Her.  xv.  61),  to  her  flight  from  M  vtilene 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger, 
between  6M  and  5M ;  and  the  common  story 
that,  being  in  love  with  Phaon,  and  finding 
her  love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  fh>m 
ttie  Leucadian  rock.  This  story,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times.   At  Mytileue,  Sappho  appears  to  have 


been  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  aocietv, 
moat  of  the  members  of  which  were  her  pnpils 
in  poetry,  fashion,  and  nillantry.  The  ancient 


writers  agree  in  expressing  the  moat  anbonnd- 
ed  admiration  for  her  poetry.  Her  lyric 
poems  formed  9  books,  out  of  these  only 
flragments  have  come  down  to  ns.  The  most 
important  Is  a  splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  of  which  we  perhaps  posaeas  the 
whole. 


AlcMtu  tod  Scppbo. 

SARANCAE.  SARANGAE  or  -ES  (-firam), 
n  people  of  Sogdiana. 

SARDAnXpILUS  (-1),  the  last  king  of  the 
AsiiyrUn  empire  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  noted 
for  his  luxury,  liceutionsness,  and  efTeminacy. 
He  passed  hia  time  in  his  palace  unseen  bv 
any  of  his  subjects,  dressed  m  female  apparel, 
and  surrounded  bv  concubines.  At  length 
Arbnces,  sntrap  or  Media,  and  Belesvs,  the 
U(>b1e8t  of  the  Cbaldncan  priei*ts,  reitofved  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  such  a  worthless  mon- 
arch, and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  formida> 
ble  army  as^ainst  Nineveh.  But  nil  of  a  sud- 
den the  pfTeminate  prince  threw  oflThlii  luxuri- 
ous habits,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  war- 
rior. Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  twice  defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length 
worsted  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Nineveh.  Here  he  sustained  a  siege  for  two 
year?,  till  at  length,  finding  it  impossible  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  he  collected  all  his  treas- 
nres,  wives,  and  concubines,  and  placing  them 
on  an  Immense  pile  which  he  had  constructed, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  destroyed  both  him- 


self and  them.  ii.a  876.  This  is  the  acconnt 
of  Cteaiaa,  which  has  been  preserved  br  Dio> 
doms  Sicnlns,  and  which  has  l)een  followed 
bvmost  subsequent  writers  and  chronologists. 
Modem  writers  however  have  shown  that  the 
whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical,  and 
it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Herodotus  and 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
SARDL    [SAmniMiA.] 

SARDINIA  (-ae:  Sardi:  Sardinia),  a  large 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram,  upwards  of  140  nautical 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60.  It  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  largest  of  tne  Mediterranean 
islands,  and  this  opinion,  though  usually  con- 
aidered  an  error,  is  now  fonnd  to  l>e  correct ; 
since  it  appears  by  actual  admeasurement 
that  Sardinia  is  a  little  larger  than  Sicily. 
Sardinia  lies  in  almost  a  central  position  be- 
tween Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa. 
A  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  the 
whole  ofthe  E.  side  of  tlie  island  (W>m 
N.  to  S..  occupying  about  one  third  of 
its  surface.  These  mountains  were 
called  by  the  ancients  Insani  Moutee. 
a  name  which  they  probably  derived 
from  their  wild  and  savage  appear- 
ance, and  from  their  being  the  haunt 
of  numerous  robbers.  Sardinia  was 
very  fertile,  but  was  not  extensively 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  nn- 
civllized  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
SliU  the  plains  in  the  W.  and  S.  parts 
of  the  island  prodnced  a  great  quan- 
tity of  com,  of  which  much  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year.  Among 
the  products  of  the  island  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Sardottiea 
hsrbOf  a  poisonous  plant,  which  was 
said  to  produce  fatal  convnUions  in 
the  person  who  ate  of  it.  These  con- 
Yulsionp  agitated  and  distorted  the 
mouth  so  tnat  the  person  appeared  to 
laugh,  though  in  excraciaiing  pain : 
hence  the  well-known  rimu  Sardoni- 
eiM.  Sardinia  contained  a  large  anan- 
tity  of  the  precious  metals,  especially  silver, 
the  mines  of  which  were  worked  in  antiquity 
to  a  great  extent  There  were  likewise  nu- 
merous mineral  springs ;  and  large  quantities 
of  salt  were  mannfacinred  on  the  W.  aui  8. 
coasts.— The  population  of  Sardinia  was  v^f  a 
very  mixed  kind.  To  what  race  the  origii  h1 
inhabitants  belonged  we  are  not  informed; 
but  it  appears  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhenlauts 
and  Carihaginians  settled  in  the  island  at 
different  periods.  The  Greeks  are  also  said 
to  have  planted  colonies  in  the  island,  but 
this  account  is  very  suspicious.  Sardinia  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  ilo.  Soo, 
since  we  find  that  Histiaens  of  Miletus  pn»m- 
ised  Darius  that  he  wonld  render  the  island 
of  Sardo  tributary  to  his  power.*  It  was  cxin- 
quered  by  the  Carthaginians  at  an  early  period, 
and  continued  in  their  possession  till  the  end 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  Shortly  after  this 
event  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  the 
dangerous  war  which  the  Carthaginians  were 
carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries  in 
AfVica  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  b.<x 
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233.  It  was  now  formed  Into  a  Roman 
province  under  the  government  or  a  praetor; 
bnt  a  large  portion  of  it  was  only  nomlnallv 
snbject  to  the  Romans;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  many  years  and  numerous  revolts  that 
the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman  do- 
minion. Sardinia  continued  to  belong  to  the 
Roman  empire  till  the  5ih  century,  when  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Vaudals. 

SARDIS  (-is)  or  SARDES  (-ium:  Sardiani: 
Sartf  Ru.)i  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  S.  edge 
of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Hcrmns,  at  the  N. 
foot  of  the  Mount  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river 
Pactolus,  80  stadia  (3  geog.  miles)  S.  of  the 
Junction  of  that  river  with  the  Hermns.  On 
u  lufiy  precipitous  rock,  forming  an  outpost 
of  the  range  of  Tmolns,  was  tlie  almost  im> 
pregnable  citadel,  M-hich  some  suppose  to  be 
the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  thoueh  he  never 
mentions  the  Lydians  or  Sardls  by  name, 
speaks  of  Mount  Tmolus  and  the  lake  of 
Gjvges.  llie  erection  of  this  citadel  was  as- 
cribed to  Meles,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and  con- 
tained the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Lydian 
kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  empire 
it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus,  and  was 
onlv  taken  by  surprise.  Under  the  Persian 
and  Greco-Syrian  empires,  Sardis  was  the 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise 
cf  Pen;amns  neatly  diminished  its  impor- 
tance ;  but  under  the  Romans  it  was  still  a 
cousiderable  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  conventns 


Juridicus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor's  aid.  It 
was  one  of  the  eariieut  scats  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  one  of  the  7  churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia  to  which  St.  John  addressed 
the  Apocalypse ;  bnt  the  apostle's  language 
implies  that  the  Church  at  Sardis  had  already 
sunk  into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.  iii.  1, 
foil.).  In  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages  the 
city  was  entirelv  destroyed,  and  Its  site  now 
presents  one  of  the  most  melancholy  scenes 
of  desolation  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities. 

SARMATAE  or  SAUROMITAE  (-ftrum),  a 
people  of  Asin,  dwelling  on  the  N.K  of  the 
Pains  Maeoiis  {Sea  c/  Azov)^  E.  of  the  river 
TanaTs  (Don),  which  t^eparated  them  trom  the 
Scythians  of  Europe.    [Sabmatia.] 

SARMAtIA  (-ae),  (the  E.  part  of  Poland 
and  S.  part  otRututia  in  Europe)^  a  name  first 
used  by  Mela  for  the  pnrt  of  N.  Europe  and 
Asia  extending  from  the  Vistula  ( WUla )  and 
the  Saumatioi  Montrs  on  the  W.,  which  di- 
vided it  from  German v,  to  the  Rha  ( Volga)  on 
the  K,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia ;  bound- 
ed on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  rivers  Ister 
{Danube),  Tibiscus  (TA«t««),  and  Tyras  (Dnies- 
ter), wliich  divided  it  from  Pannonia  and  Da- 
cia,  and,  farther,  by  the  Euzine,  and  beyond 
it  by  Mount  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from 
Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania ;  and  extending 
on  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Daltie  and  the  unknown 
regions  of  N.  Europe.  The  people  from  whom 
the  name  of  Snrraatia  wns  derived  inhabited 
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only  a  small  portion  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  peopled  by  Scythian 
tribes;  bat  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  W. 
part  seem  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  as 
the  Vkmbpi  on  the  BalUc^  and  the  Iazyors, 
RuozoLiUii,  and  Hamaxobii  in  S.  Jtu9ma ;  the 
chief  of  the  other  tribes  W.  of  the  Tanais  were 
the  Alaoni  or  Alanl  Scythae,  a  Scythian  peo- 
ple who  came  out  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the 
central  parts  of  Buagia.  The  whole  country 
was  divided  by  the  river  Tanais  {Don)  Into  S 
parts,  called  respectively  Sarroatia  Buropaea 
II  nd  SHrraatla  Asiatica;  but  it  should  be  ob- 
nerved  that,  according  to  the  modem  divis- 
ion of  the  continent,  the  whole  of  Sarmatia 
belongs  to  Europe.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
thattheChersonesusTaurica  (CWmM),though 
failing  within  the  specified  limits,  was  not 
considered  as  a  part  of  Sarmatia,  but  as  a 
separate  country. 

SARMXTICAE  PORTAE  (-»rum),  (Pass  of 
J)arUt)t  the  ceotral  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  lead- 
ing  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia. 

SARMlTlCI  MONTBS  (part  of  the  Car- 
pathian  Mountairu%  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Ceutral  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between  Ger- 
many oo  the  W.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  E. 

SARMiTlCUS  OCfiiNUS  and  P0NTU8. 
SARMlTlCUM  MlRE  (Bidtie),  a  great  sea, 
washing  the  N.  coast  of  European  Sarmatia. 

8ARNUS  M:  fiSomo),  a  river  in  Campania, 
flowing  by  Kuceria,  and  fklling  into  the  Sinus 
Puteolanns  near  PompeiL 

SlROKlCUS  SINUS  (9.  qfAegina),  a  bar 
of  the  Aegaean  sea  lying  between  Attica  and 
Argolis,  and  commencing  between  the  prom- 
ontory of  Sunium  in  Attica  and  that  of  Scyl- 
laeum  in  Argolis. 

SARPfiDON  (-5ul8).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus.  Beinff  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Minos  about  Miletus,  he  took 
refhge  with  Ciliz,  whom  he  assisted  against 
the  Lyciana.  [Mn^arirB.]  He  afterwards  be- 
came king  of  the  Lycians,  and  Zens  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  8  generations.— 
(2)  Son  of  Zens  and  Laodamla.  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a 
brother  of  Clams  and  Themon.  He  was  a 
Lyclan  prince,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1.  In 
the  Trojan  war  be  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans, 
•nd  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor,  but 
was  slain  by  Patroclus. 

SARPEDON  PROMONTORIUM  (C.  LiMon 
el  Kapeh)t  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  in  long. 
84°  E.,  80  sUdia  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus. 

SARPEDOnIUM  prom.  (-1),  a  promon- 
tory of  Thrace,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Melas  and  Erginns,  opposite  the  island 
of  Imbros. 

SARRASTES.    [SASinTB.] 

SARSlNA  (-ae :  Sarstno),  an  ancient  town 
of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Sapis,  8.W.  of  Ari- 
minum,  and  subsequently  a.  Roman  munl- 
cipium,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
oomlc  poet  Plantus. 


S  ARUS  (-i :  Seihan)t  a  considerable  river  in 
the  S.B.  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia.  it  flows 
S.  past  Comana  to  the  borders  ox  Cilids, 
where  it  receives  a  W.  branch  that  has  ran 
nearly  parallel  to  it;  and  thence,  flowing 
through  Cilicia  Campestris  in  a  winding 
course.  It  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  E.  of  the 
month  of  the  Cydnus,  and  S.E.  of  Tarsna. 

SXSO  or  SASONIS  INStTLA  {Sa^eno,  Sat- 
9ono.  iSaasa},  a  small  rocky  island  off  the  coast 
of  Illyria,  N.  of  the  Acroceraunian  promon- 
tory, much  frequented  by  pirates. 

SASPIRBS  (-um)  or  SASPIRI  (-omm).a 
Scythian  people  of  Asia,  S.  of  Colchis  and  N. 
of  Media,  in  an  inland  position  (1  e.  in  Atw 
menia),  according  to  Herodotus,  but  accord- 
ing to  others  on  uie  coast  of  the  Bnxine. 

SASSANIDAE  (-aram).  the  name  of  a  dy- 
nasty which  reigned  in  Persia  from  x.ik  tm 
to  A.i>.  6S1.— <1)  Abtaxrrxbs  (the  Asi>isnia 
or  AmnsBim  of  the  Persians),  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  reigned  ▲.n. 
826-840.  ue  was  a  son  of  one  Babek,  an  in- 
ferior officer.  Artaxerxes  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  king 
of  Parthia,  was  rewarded  with  ingratitude, 
and  took  revenge  in  revolt.  He  claimed  the 
throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  firom 
the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  proeeny  of 
the  great  Cyros.  The  people  wamaly  sup- 
ported his  cause,  as  he  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion.  In 
886  Artabanus  was  defeated  in  a  decuivc  bat- 
Ue :  and  Artaxerxes  thereupon  assumed  the 
pompous  but  national  title  of  ''King  of 
Kings.**  One  of  his  flrift  legislative  acts  was 
the  restoration  of  the  religion  of  Ztiroaster 
and  the  worship  of  flre.  Having  succeeded 
in  establishing  bis  authority  at  home,  Artax- 
erxes demanded  from  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus  the  immediate  ccs5ion  of  all  those 

f>ortions  of  the  Roman  empire  that  had  be- 
onged  to  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and 
Xerxes,  that  is.  the  whole  of  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  as  well  as  Eg}-pt.  An  im- 
mediate war  between  the  two  empires  was 
the  direct  consequence.  After  a  severe  con- 
test, peace  was  restored,  shortly  after  the  mnr- 
der  of  Alexander  in  287,  each  nation  retaining 
the  possessions  which  they  held  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.— (2)  Sapob  I.  (Sha- 
pira),  the  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  L, 
reigned  840-873.  He  carried  on  war  first 
against  Gordian,  and  afterwards  against  Va- 
lerian. The  latter  emperor  was  defeated  by 
Sapor,  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity 
for  the  remainder  of  his  lite.  After  the  cant- 
nre  of  Valerian,  Sapor  conquered  Syria,  ae- 
stroyed  Antioch,  and,  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  passes  in  the  Tanms,  laid  Tar- 
sus in  ashes,  and  took  Caesarea.  His  fhrtber 
progress  was  stopped  by  Odenathus  and  Ze- 
nobTa.— (3)  HomMispAS  I.  (HoaMtra),  son  of  the 
preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year,  and 
died  in  274.— (4)  Vasakcs  or  VABASANn  L 
(Bahbam  or  Bauakam),  son  of  Hormlsdas  I., 
reigned  274-277.  He  carried  on  nnprofltable 
wars  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity, 
was  involved  in  a  contest  with  Anrelian, 
which,  however,  was  not  attended  with  any 
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perions  results,  on  account  of  the  sndden 
death  of  Anrellfln  In  876.  In  his  reien  the 
celebrated  Mani  was  pat  to  death.— (5)  Va- 
BAMKs  U.  (Bahsam),  son  of  Varanes  L,  reign- 
ed 277-294.  He  was  defeated  by  Carus,  who 
t4>ok  both  Selencia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  his 
dominions  were  only  saved  fh>m  farther  con- 
quests by  the  sudden  death  of  Cams  (2S3).— 
<o)  Vakakss  IIL  (Baueam),  elder  son  of  va- 
ranes IL.  died  after  a  reign  of  8  months,  in 
3Mb— (7)  Naksxs  (Nassi),  younger  son  of  va- 
ranes II..  reigned  294-808.  He  carried  on  a 
formidable  war  against  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian ;  bnt  in  the  second  campaign  Narses  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  the 
Bomans.  In  803  Narses  abdicated  In  favor 
of  his  son,  and  died  soon  afterwards. — (8)  Iloa- 
xtSDAS  IL  (HoEMDz),  SOU  of  Nsrses.  reiguedSOS 
-3ia  Daring  his  reign  nothing  of  importance 
happened  regarding  Rome. —  (9)  Sapoq  II. 
Poerujfvs  (Suapce),  son  of  Hormlsdas  II.. 
was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father,  aud 
was  crowned  in  his  mother's  womb,  the  Magi 
placing  the  diadem  with  great  solemnitv  upon 
the  bcSy  of  his  mother.  He  reigned  810-381. 
His  reign  was  signalized  by  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  He  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessftil  war  for  many  years  against  Constan- 
tins  IL,  and  his  successors^  sapor  has  been 
snraamed  the  Great,  and  no  Persian  king  had 
ever  caused  such  terror  to  Rome  as  this  mon- 
arch. Sapor  was  succeeded  by  18  princes  of 
the  same  dynasty ;  but  in  601  lesdigerd  in., 
the  last  king,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Kaleb, 
general  of  Uie  Caliph  Abn-Bekr.  Persia  then 
Became  a  Mohammedan  country. 

SASStt^LA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Latium,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  of  Tiber. 

SXTXLA  (-dram),  a  considerable  town  in 
the  N.E.  of  Armenia  Minor,  important  as  the 
key  of  the  mountain  passes  into  Pontns.  It 
stood  at  the  junction  of  4  roads  leading  to 
places  on  the  Buzine,  a  little  N.  of  the  JBu- 
phrates,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains, 
895  Roman  miles  from  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  and  135  from  Trapezns. 

SXTICCLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Samnlnm, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  the  firou  tiers  of 
Campania. 

SATRICUM  (-1 :  CatdU  di  Oonea),  a  town  in 
Latium,  near  Antiura. 

SiTtTRAE  PiLtTS  {Laao  di  Paola\  a  lake 
or  marsh  in  Latium,  formed  by  the  river  Nym- 
phaens,  and  near  the  promontory  Circeinm. 

SiTCRIUM  or  SlTtTREIUM  (-1:  SWwro), 
a  town  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum,  cel- 
ebrated for  ito  horses.    (Hor.,  Sat,  i. «.  69.) 

SATURNlA  (-ae).  (1)  An  ancient  name  of 
Italy  [It AUA].--(2)  {SatumiaY  formerly  called 
AuKiMiA,  an  ancieui  town  of  Etraria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasglans,  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Caletra.  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Coea,  about  20  miles  trom 
theses. 

SiTURNlNTJS  (-1).  (1)  One  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  was  a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom 
he  was  much  beloved.  Disgusted  oy  the  de- 
bauchery of  Oallienns,  he  accepted  from  the 
soldiers  the  title  of  emperor,  but  was  pat  to 


death  by  the  troops,  who  could  not  endure 
the  sternness  of  his  discipline.— (2)  A  native 
of  Gaul,  and  an  able  officer,  was  appointed  by 
Aurelian  commander  of  the  Bastem  fh)ntier, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reign  of  Probus,  by  whose  soldiers 
be  was  eventually  slain. 

SlTURNTNUS  (-1).  L.  APPULEIUS,  the 
celebrated  demagogue,  was  quaestor  b.o.  104, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  for  the  flrst  time  in 
102.  He  entered  Into  a  close  alliance  with 
Marius  and  his  friends,  and  soon  acquired 
great  popularity.  Ue  became  a  candidate  for 
the  tribunate  for  the  2d  time  In  100,  and  ob- 
tained it  by  the  murder  of  his  rival.  As  soon 
as  he  had  entered  upon  office,  he  brought  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  led  to  the  ban- 
ishment of Metellus  Numidlcus.  as  is  related 
elsewhere.  [Mktsllus.]  Satnrnlnus  proposed 
other  popular  measure;),  such  as  a  Lex  Fru- 
meutaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new  colonies 
in  Sicily,  Acbala,  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  following  year,  Satnrainns  obtained 
the  tribunate  for  the  third  time.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  straggle  for  the  consulship 
between  Glaucia  and  Memmius,  and  as  the 
latter  seemed  likelv  to  carry  his  election,  Sat- 
nrnlnus and  Glaucia  hired  some  rafflans  who 
murdered  him  openly  in  the  comltla.  This 
last  act  produced  a  complete  reaction  against 
Satuminus  and  his  associates.  The  senate 
declared  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered 
the  consuls  to  put  them  down  by  force.  Ma- 
rius was  unwilling  to  act  against  his  friends, 
but  he  hi^  no  alternative,  and  Ills  backward- 
ness was  compensated  bv  the  zeal  of  others. 
Driven  out  of  the  foram,  Satuminus,  Glaucia, 
and  the  quaestor  Saufeius  took  refhge  in  the 
Capitol,  but  the  partisans  of  the  senate  cut 
off  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  Capitol  with 
water.  Unable  to  hold  out  any  lon^r,  they 
surrendered  to  Marius.  The  latter  did  all  he 
could  to  save  their  lives :  as  soon  as  they  de- 
scended trom  the  Capitol,  he  placed  them  for 
security  in  the  Curia  Hoetilia,  but  the  mob 
pulled  off  the  tiles  of  the  senate-house,  aud 
pelted  them  with  the  tiles  till  they  died. 

SlTURNlUS  (-1),  that  Is,  a  son  of  Satumus, 
and  accordingly  used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  ana  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason 
the  name  of  Satubmia  is  given  both  to  Juno 
and  Vesta. 

SlTURNirS  (-i),  a  mythical  king  of  lUly, 
whom  the  Romans  invariably  Identlfled  with 
the  Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made  the  for- 
mer the  fatherofJupIter,Neptune,  Pinto,  Juno, 
etc  [CsoMoel ;  but  there  is  in  realitv  no  re- 
semblance between  the  attributes  ofthe  two 
deities,  except  that  both  were  regorded  as  the 
most  ancient  divinities  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  resemblance  Is  much  stronger 
between  Deroeter  (Ceres)  and  Saturn,  for  all 
that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their  Dcmeter  is 
ascribed  by  the  Italians  to  Saturn.  Saturnns 
derived  hfs  name  from  sowing  (gerOj  eevij 
satum)^  and  was  reputed  the  introducer  of 
civilization  and  social  order,  which  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  agriculture.  His  reign 
is  conceived  for  the  same  reason  to  have  been 
the  golden  age  of  Italy.    Aa  agricolturol  in- 
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dastry  is  the  source  of  wealth,  his  wife  was 
Ope,  the  representative  of  plenty.  The  story 
mu  that  the  god  came  to  IuIt  in  the  reign 
of  JaniM,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  that  he  formed  a  settlement  on 
the  Capitollne  hill,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Saiaruiau  hilL  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  np  to  the  Capitol,  there 
stood  in  after-times  the  temole  of  Batitm. 
Satarn  then  taught  the  people  agriculture, 
suppressed  their  savage  mode  of  life,  and  in- 
troduced among  them  civilization  and  moral- 
ity. The  result  was  that  the  whole  countrr 
was  called  Satumia,  or  the  land  of  plenty.  It 
is  farther  related  that  Latium  received  its 
name  (f^ora  lateo)  from  the  disappearance  of 
8atnm,  who  was  suddenly  removed  firom 
earth,  and  who  for  the  same  reason  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the  nether 
world,  liespectlug  the  festival  solemnized 
by  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Saturn,  see  DicL 
q/Antiq.  s.  v.  Satumali<i,  The  statue  of  8a- 
tiiruue  was  hollow  and  tilled  with  oil,  proba^ 
bly  to  denote  the  fertility  of  Latium  In  olives; 
in  his  hand  he  held  a  crooked  pruning-kuife, 
and  his  feet  were  surrounded  with  a  woolen 
ribbon.  The  temple  of  Saturn  was  used  as 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  many  laws  were 
also  deposited  in  it. 

SlTTRI  (-drum),  the  name  of  a  class  of  be- 
ings in  Greek  mythology,  who  are  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
(BacchnsV  and  represent  the  luxuriant  vital 
powers  of  Nature.  They  are  commonly  said 
to  be  the  sons  of  Hermes  and  Iphthima,  or  of 
the  Naiades.  The  Satyrs  are  represented  with 
bristly  hair,  the  nose  round  and  somewhat 
turned  upward,  the  ears  pointed  at  the  top, 
like  those  of  animals,  with  %  small  horns 
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growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead,  and 
with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  horse  or  goat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  different 
stages  of  life ;  the  older  ones  were  commonly 
called  Sllenl,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed 


Satvrisd.  The  Satyrs  are  always  described 
as  fond  of  wine  (whence  they  often  appear 
either  with  a  cup  or  a  thyrsus  in  their  hand), 
and  of  every  kind  of  aensual  pleasure,  whence 
they  are  seen  sleepinff.  playing  musical  in- 
struments, or  enjngea  in  voluptuous  dances 
with  nymphs.  They  are  dressed  with  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths  of  vine, 
ivy,  or  flr.  Like  all  the  gods  dwelling  in  for- 
ests and  fields,  they  were  greatly  dreaded  by 
mortals.  Later  writers,  especially  the  Ro- 
man poeta,  confound  the  Satyrs  with  the  Ital- 


ian Fauni,  and  accordingly  represent  i 
with  larger  horns  and  goata*  feet,  althonga 
originally  they  were  quite  distina  kinds  of 


beings. 

Sll'TRUS  (•!),  a  distinguished  comic  actor 
at  Athens,  is  said  to  have  given  instructions 
to  Demosuenes  in  the  art  uf  giving  fall  eflbcl 
to  his  speeches  by  appropriate  action. 

SXVO  (-6uis:  Saone\  a  river  in  Campania* 
which  flows  into  the  sea  S.  of  Sluuessa. 

SAVUS  (-i:  Savt  of  Sau),  a  navigable  trib- 
utary of  the  Danube,  whicli  rises  iu  the  Car- 
nic  Alpn,  forms  first  the  boundary  between 
Noricum  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  between 
Pannonia  and  Illyria,  and  falls  into  the  Dan- 
ube near  Singidunum. 

SAXA  (-ae),  DfiClDlUS,  a  native  of  Celti- 
beria,  and  originally  one  of  Caesar*s  common 
soldiers,  eventually  accompanied  Antony  to 
the  BasL  and  was  made  by  him  governor  of 
Syria.  Here  he  was  defeated  by  the  younger 
Labienus  and  the  Parihian^,  and  was  slain  in 
the  flight  after  the  battle  (40). 

SAXA  (-ae),  Q.  VOcONXUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs.  ]i.a  100,  proposed  the  Voconla  lex,  re- 
specting which  see  DicL  qfAntiq. «.  v. 

SAXA  RUBRA.    [Rubua  Saxa.] 

SAXONBS  (-um).  a  powerftil  people  in  Oer- 
many.  who  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Olmbric  Cbersoncsus,  between  the  rivers 
Albis  (Elbe)  and  Chalusus  (TVfiw),  consequent- 
ly in  the  modem  Uolsteln.  The  Saxones  first 
occur  in  history  in  a.d.  2S6,  and  aftcrwarda 
appear  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy 
of  German  peoples,  who  became  united  nu- 
der  the  general  name  of  Saxons,  and  who 
eventually  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe,  and  the  German 
Ocean.  A  portion  of  the  Saxoup,  iu  coi^nno- 
tion  with  the  Angli,  conquered  firitain  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 

8CAEVA  (-ae),  CASSlUS.  a  centurion  in 
Caesar's  army,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  extraordinary  Ibats  of  valor  at  the  battle 
of  DyrrhnchinuL 

SCAEVOLA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Mucia  gens.— <1)  C.  Mu- 
oius  SoAKVoLA.  Whcu  King  Porsenna  waa 
blockading  Rome,  C.  Mucins  went  out  of  the 
city  with  the  intention  of  killing  him,  but  by 
mistake  stabbed  the  kingV  secretary  instead 
of  Porsenna  himself!  The  king  in  his  pas- 
sion and  alarm  ordered  him  to  be  burned 
alive,  upon  which  Mucins  thrust  his  right 
hand  Into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted  for 
a  sacrifice,  and  held  it  there  without  flinch- 
ing. The  king,  amazed  at  his  firmness,  or- 
dered him  to  be  removed  fh>m  the  altar,  and 
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bade  him  go  away  free  and  nniDjared.  To 
make  some  return  for  hie  generous  bebay- 
ior,  Mncine  told  him  that  there  were  800  of 
the  first  youths  of  Rome  who  had  agreed 
with  one  another  to  kill  the  king,  that  the 
lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  attempt,  and 
that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
tnm  came.  Porseuna  being  alarmed  for  his 
Jfe,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  so 
many  desperate  men,  made  proposals  of  peace 
to  the  Romans,  and  evacuated  the  territory. 
Mucins  received  the  name  of  Scaevola.  or 
left-handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  loss 
of  his  right  hand.~<2)  P.  Mnoius  Soakyola, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  141 ;  praetor  in  1S0 ;  and 
consul  in  188,  the  year  in  which  Tib.  Qracchus 
lost  his  life.  In  181  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Hncianus  as  pontlfex  roaximns.  Scaevola 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Jus  Ponti/^um,  His  tsaae  as  a  lawyer  is  re- 
corded by  Cicero  in  several  passages.— (3)  Q. 
Mcotcs  Scaevola,  the  augur,  married  the 
daughter  of  C.  Laelins,  the  friend  of  Bciplo 
Afncanns  the  younger.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  1S8,  plel>eiau  aedlle  in  125,  and  as  prae- 
tor was  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  In 
ISl,  the  year  in  which  C.  Gracchus  lost  his 
life.  He  wasproeecuted  after  his  return  fh>m 
bis  province  for  the  offense  of  repetundae,  in 
180,  by  T.  Albucius,  bnt  was  acquitted.  Ho 
was  consul  in  IIT.  He  lived  at  least  to  the  tri- 
bunate of  P.  Sulpicins  Rnfus,  88.  Cicero,  who 
was  bom  in  100,  informs  us  that  after  he  bad 
put  on  the  toga  virlHs,  his  father  took  him  to 
Scaevola,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that 
ho  kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order 
to  profit  by  his  remarks.  After  his  death 
Cicero  became  a  hearer  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaev- 
ola, the  pontifex.  The  augur  was  distin- 
gni»hed  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law :  bnt 
none  of  his  writings  are  recorded.  He  is 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  treatise  De  Ora- 
tore^  in  the  LoilixtBj  and  in  the  De  Jiepubliea 
({.  12).— (4)  Q.  Mrctcs  Scaevola,  pontifex 
roaximns,  eon  of  No.  2.  was  tribune  of  the 

Elebs  in  10ft,  cnmle  aedile  in  104,  and  consul 
1 96»  with  Licinius  Crassn^  the  orator,  as  his 
colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scaevola  was 
proconsul  of  Asia,  In  which  capacity  he  coin- 
ed the  esteem  of  the  people  under  his  gov- 
ernment. Subsequently  he  was  made  ponti- 
fex maxlmns.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  consul- 
ship of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Cn.  Papi- 
rins  Carbo  (82),  having  been  proscribed  by 
the  Marian  partv.  The  virtues  of  Scaevola 
are  recorded  by  Cicero,  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  angnr,  became  an  attendant  (auditor) 
of  the  pontifex.  The  purity  of  his  moral 
character,  his  exalted  notions  of  equity  and 
fair  dealing,  his  abilities  as  an  administrator, 
in  orator,  and  a  Jurist,  place  him  among  the 
first  of  the  Illustrious  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  He  is  the  first  Roman  to  whom 
we  can  attribute  a  scientific  and  systematic 
handling  of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  be  accom- 
plished m  a  work  in  18  books. 

SCALDIS  (-is :  Sehddt},  an  important  river 
in  the  N.  of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  bnt  which  Caesar  erroneously  makes 
a  tributary  of  the  Moea. 

eClMANDEB  (-dri).   (1)  A  river  In  the  W. 


part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  Segesta.— (2)  The  celebrated  river 
of  the  Troao.  [Tboas.]  As  a  mythological 
personage,  the  river-god  yrta  called  Xanthns 
by  the  gods. 

SCAMANDRIUS  (-i),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy  call- 
ed Astyanax,  because  his  fatner  was  the  pre 
tector  of  the  city  of  Troy. 

SCANDSA.    [CTTUKaA.] 

SCANDIA  or  SCANDINAVIA  (-ac),  the 
name  given  by  the  ancienu  to  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  the  sorronnding  islands. 

SCANDILA  ^ae:  SeandoU),  a  small  Island 
in  the  N.B.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  Pep- 
arethos  and  Scyros. 

SCANTIA  SILVA  (-ae),  a  wood  in  Cam- 
pania. 

8CAPT8  HTLE  (-es),  also  called,  bnt  less 
correctly,  ScAmsTLK.  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  ofThrace,  opposite  the  island  ofThaeoe. 
It  contained  celebrated  gold  mines,  which 
were  originally  worked  by  the  Thrasians. 
Thucydides  here  arranged  the  materials  for 
his  history. 

SCAPTlA  (-ao),  an  ancient  town  in  I^tinm, 
which  cRve  its  name  to  a  Roman  tribe,  but 
which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 

SCAPtTLA  (-oe),  P.  OSTORIUS,  governor 
of  Britain  about  A.t>.  50,  defeated  the  power- 
fhl  tribe  of  the  Silnres,  took  prisoner  their 
king  Caractacus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Rome. 

SCARDUSor  SCORDUS  MONS(-l),arange 
of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  boundary  m- 
tween  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

SCARPHB  (-«s).  SCARPHEA,  or  SCAR- 
PHiA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Bpicnemldii  Locri, 
at  which  the  roads  leading  through  Thermop- 
ylae united. 

SCAURUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.— (1)  M.  Abmilids  BcAuaim, 
raised  his  fkmlly  from  obscurity  to  the  high- 
est rank  amone  the  Roman  nobles.  He  was 
bom  in  iko.  IftS.  Notwithstanding  his  patri- 
cian descent,  he  at  first  thoneht  of  camring 
on  some  mean  trade,  like  his  father,  bnt  final- 
ly resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honors  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served  in 
the  annv,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained 
some  distinction.  He  was  cnrale  aedile  in 
128.  He  obtained  the  consnlship  in  115,  when 
he  carried  on  war  with  success  against  sev- 
eral of  the  Alpine  tribes.  In  112  ho  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Jugurtha;  and 
in  111  he  accompanied  the  consul  L.  Calpnr- 
nins  Bestia,  as  one  of  his  legates,  in  the  war 
against  Jnsurtha.  Both  he  and  the  consul 
took  large  bribes  firom  the  Numidlan  king  to 
obtain  for  him  a  favorable  peace,  for  which 
offense  an  Indictment  was  brought  forward 
by  C.  Mamilius,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs ;  bnt 
though  Scanras  had  been  one  of  the  most 
guilty,  such  was  his  influence  In  the  state 
tnat  he  contrived  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
three  quaesitores,  who  were  elected  under  the 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  crim- 
inals.   He  tinui  secured  himself;  but  was  nn- 
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Able  to  save  any  of  his  accomnlices.  In  100 
Scanrns  was  censor  with  M.  Livins  Drasos. 
In  his  coDsalshlp  he  restored  the  Milvian 
bridge,  and  constrocted  the  Acmilian  road. 
In  107  he  was  elected  coosal  a  2d  time,  in 
place  of  L.Cassius  Longinns.  In  the  strag- 
gles between  the  aristocratical  and  popniar 
parties,  Scanrus  was  always  a  warm  sapport- 
er  of  the  former.  lie  died  al>ont  89.— <2)  M. 
AaaiLtcs  Soaubcs,  eldest  sun  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  stepson  of  the  dictator  Salla,  eerved 
nnder  Pompey  as  quaestor  in  the  8d  Hlth- 
ridatic  wsr.  After  this  he  commanded  an 
Hrmy  in  the  Bast  He  was  cnmle  aedile  in 
^S,  when  he  celebrated  the  public  games  with 
extraordinary  splendor.  In  66  he  was  prae- 
tor, and  in  the  following  year  govemea  the 
province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plundered 
without  mercy.  On  his  retnm  to  Rome  he 
M'as  accused  of  the  crime  of  repetnndae.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  Horten^Ins,  and  oth- 
ers, and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his 
guilt.  He  was  accused  again  in  69,  under 
Pompey's  new  law  against  ambitus,  and  wns 
condemned.— (3)  M.  Armiuus  Soai^rus,  son  of 
No. «  and  Mncia,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey 
the  triumvir,  and  consequently  the  half-broth- 
er of  Sex.  Pompey.  He  accompanied  the  lat- 
ter into  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  bis  fleet  in 
Sicily,  but  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
cenerule  of  M.  Antoniua  in  86.- (4)MAMBaouB 
AaMii.irs  SoAt'Bus,  son  of  No.  8,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished orator  and  poet,  but  of  a  dissolute 
character.  Being  accused  of  ronjestns  under 
Tiberius,  a.i>.  34,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

SCfiLfiRlTUS  CAMPUS  (-i),  a  place  In 
Rome,  close  to  the  Porta  ColHn;i,  where  ves- 
tals who  had  broken  their  vows  were  en- 
tombed alive. 

SCENITAE  (-arum)  (Ic.  ditdUra  in  tents), 
the  general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
Bedawee  (Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

SCEPSIS  (prob.  K»ki-Upshi,  or  EskirShup- 
khf^  Hn.),  an  ancient  city  in  the  interior  of  the 
Troad,  S.B.  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mountains 
of  Ida. 

SCHfiRlA.    [PnAKAOKs.] 

SClATHUS  (-1:  Skiatho),  a  small  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  N.  of  Euboea  and  £.  of  the 
Magnesian  coast  of  Thessaly,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  it 

SCILLtTS  (-untis).  a  town  of  Elis  in  the  dis- 
trict Triphylia,  on  the  river  Selinus,  20  stadia 
S.ofOlympia. 

SCIONB  (-5s).  the  chief  town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Pallene,  on  the  W.  coast 

SCTPiO  (-finis),  the  name  of  an  illustrious 

Eatriclan  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  said  to 
ave  been  given  to  the  founder  of  the  family 
because  he  served  as  a  staff  in  directing  his 
blind  father.  This  family  produced  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them  she 
was  more  indebted  than  to  any  others  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  family  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  was  discovered  in  17S0,  and  the 
Inscripuons  and  other  curiosities  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  at 
Rome.  —  (1)  P.  CoBMXLius  Somo,  magister 
equltnm,  b.o.  896,  and  consular  tribune  m  895 


and  394.— (2)  L.  Comtr.  Soino,  consul  in  860.— 
(3)  P.CoRN.  SoiPio  BABBATca, consul  in  888,  and 
dictator  in  806.  He  was  also  pontifex  maxi- 
mus.— (4)  L.  CoKn .  SoipioBakbatcs, the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of^an- 
nibal,  consul  In  298,  when  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Etruscans,  and  defeated  them 
near  Volaterrae.— (6)  Cm.  Cok».  Soipio  Asika, 
sou  of  No.  4,  was  consul  lu  260,  in  the  1st  Punic 
war,  and  a  2d  time  in  854.— (6)  L.  Cosn.  Soip> 
lo,  also  sou  of  Na  4.  was  consul  In  250.  He 
drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  defeating  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian 
commander.  He  was  censor  in  2S8.—<7)  P. 
Cork.  Soirio  Asm  a,  son  of  Na  6,  was  consnl 
in  821.  and  carried  on  war,  with  his  colleague 
M.  MInucius  Rufhs,  against  the  Istri,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  consuls. — (8)  P.  Cokx. 
SciPio,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul,  with  Ti. 
Sempronins  Longus,  in  218,  the  1st  year  of 
the  8d  Punic  war.  He  euconntered  Han- 
nibal, on  his  march  into  Italy,  in  Cisalpine 
Qaul ;  but  the  Romans  were  defeated,  the 
consul  himself  received  a  severe  wound,  and 


was  only  saved  from  death  by  the  courage  of 
hisyoung  son  Publins,  the  future  conqueror 
of  Hannibal.    Scipio  now  retreated  acroes  the 


Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also;  first  took  up  his 

auarters  at  Placentia,  and  subsequently  with- 
rew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tre- 
bia,  where  he  was  Joined  by  the  other  consul, 
Sempronins  Longus.  The  latter  resolved  upon 
a  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  col- 
league. The  result  was  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  tne  walls  of  Placentia.  In 
the  ft)llt>wing  year,  21T,  Scipio,  whose  impe- 
rlum  had  been  prolonged,  crossed  over  Into 
Spain,  where,  with  his  brother  Cneins,  he 
made  head  against  the  CarthaginlnuB  till  811, 
when  they  were  defeated  and  slain.— (5)  Cic 
CoBN.  SuiPto  Calvus,  son  of  No.  6,  and  broth- 
er of  No.  8,  was  consul  in229jwith  M.ClandluB 
Marcellus.— (10)  P.  Cobn.  Scipio  Africamub 
Major,  son  of  No.  8,  wns  born  in  234.  He 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  ago  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
His  enthusiastic  mind  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  gods ;  and  he 
never  engaged  In  any  public  or  private  busi- 
ness without  first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where 
he  sat  some  time  alone,  enjoying  communica- 
tion from  the  gods.  He  is  flrat  mentioned  in 
21S  at  the  battle  of  the  lMcinu8,wheu  ho  saved 
the  life  of  his  father,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated. He  fonght  at  Cannae  two  years  after- 
wards (216),when  he  was  already  a  tribune  of 
the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman 
officers  who  survived  that  fatal  day.  He  was 
chosen  along  with  Appius  Claudius  to  com- 
mand the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had 
taken  reftige  at  Canusium ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  his  youtnful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind 
that  the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of 
leaving  Itoly  In  despair,  were  prevented  from 
carrying  their  rash  project  into  effect  He 
had  already  gained  tne  favor  of  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  elected  aedile  in 
213,  although  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  le- 
gal age.  In  810,  after  the  death  of  his  fkiher 
and  nucle  in  Spain,  Scipio^  then  barely  9< 
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was  choaen  wiih  enthosiasm  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  that  conutnr.  ilis  eucceM  was  Btrik- 
Ing  and  rapid.  In  the  flrat  campaign  (210)  he 
took  the  Important  city  of  Carthago  Nova, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  8  years  he  drove 
the  Carthaginians  entirely  ont  of  Spain.  Ue 
retamed  to  Kome  in  206,  and  was  elected  cou- 
Bnl  for  the  following  year  (805),  although  he 
had  not  yet  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  and 
was  only  80  years  of  age.  He  was  anxious  to 
cross  over  at  ouce  to  Africa,  and  bring  the 
contest  to  an  end  at  the  gates  of  Carthage ; 
and,  after  much  opposition,  obtained  a  fleet 
and  army  for  tliat  purpose.  After  spending 
the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  all  hia 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  AfHca,  he 
croMed  over  to  the  latter  country  in  the  course 
of  the  foUowingyear.  Success  again  attend- 
ed his  arms.  The  Carthaginians  and  their 
ally  Syphax  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter :  and  the  former  were  compelled  to  recall 
Hannibal  from  Italy  as  the  only  hope  of  sav- 
ing their  country^  The  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  was  at  length  Drought 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the  citv  of 
Zama  on  the  19th  of  Ociol)er,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory 
over  Hannibal.  Carthage  had  no  alternative 
but  submission  :  but  the  final  treaty  was  not 
concluded  till  the  following  year  (201).  Scip- 
io returned  to  Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Kome 
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in  triumph.  He  was  received  with  universal 
enthusiasm,  and  the  surname  of  Aflricauus 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  took  no  prom- 
inent part  inpublic  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199  with  P. 
Aelins  Paetns,  and  consul  a  second  time  in 
194  with  TL  Sempronius  Longns.  In  198  he 
was  one  of  the  3  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  Africa  to  mediate  between  Masinissa 
and  the  Carthaginians ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  one  of  the  embassadors  sent  to  Anti- 
oehns  at  Bphesus,  at  whose  court  Hannibal 
was  then  residing.  In  190  Africanns  served 
as  legate  under  hla  brother  Lucius  in  the  war 
•galniBt  Aotiochus  the  Qreat.    After  their  re- 


turn, Lucius  and,  subsequently,  Africanus 
himself  were  accused  of  having  received  bril}ee 
fh}m  Antiochus  to  let  the  monarch  off  too 
leniently,  and  of  having  appropriated  to  their 
own  n»e  part  of  the  moneV  wnich  had  been 
paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state.  TIte 
succeteful  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Lucius 
emboldened  his  enemies  to  bring  the  great 
Africanus  himself  before  the  people.  His  ac- 
cuser was  H.  Naevius,  the  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  accusation  was  brought  in  180. 
When  the  trial  came  on,  and  Africanus  was 
summoned,  he  proudly  reminded  the  people 
that  this  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama, 
and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks  to 
the  immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  ^t  they 
would  grant  the  Roman  state  other  cltixens 
like  himselC  Scipio  struck  a  chord  which  vi- 
brated on  eveiy  heart,  and  was  followed  by 
crowds  to  the  Capitol.  Having  thus  set  all 
the  laws  at  defiance,  Scipio  immediately  quit- 
ted Rome,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat  at 
Liturnum.  The  tribunes  wished  to  renew 
the  prosecution,  but  Gracchus  wii^ly  per- 
suaded them  to  let  It  drop.  Scipio  never  re- 
tnrned  to  Rome.  The  year  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  he  probably  died  in  188.— (11)  L. 
CoaN.  SoiPto  Asi ATiocrs,  also  called  Asi  agknu 
or  AsiAOEKCs,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  e-erved 
under  his  brother  in  Spain ;  was  praetor  In 
193.  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicilv; 
and  consul  in  190,  with  C.  Laellns.  He  do' 
feated  Antiochus  at  Mount  Sipvlus  in  190,  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph  in  the  following  year, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  His 
accn«atIon  and  condemnation  have  been  al- 
ready related  In  the  life  of  his  brother.~-(12) 
P.  Corn.  Scipio  AraiOAMrs,  elder  son  of  the 
ijreat  Africanus.  was  prevented  by  his  weak 
hen  1th  fVoin  taking  nny  part  in  public  affairs. 
—(13)  L.  or  Cn.  Cokn.  Scipio  Afbioamcb, 
younger  son  of  the  great  Afirlcanua.  He  ac- 
companied his  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scip- 
io was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illnsirlous 
sire.— (14)  L.  Coaw.  Scipio  Asiatiods,  a  de- 
scendant of  No.  11,  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party,  and  was  consul  In  83  with  C.  Norbanu^ 
—(15)  P.  Corn.  Scipio  AsMii.iAifcsAFBiOANCB 
Minos,  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemlllus 
Paulns,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
adopted  by  P.  Scipio  TNo.  18],  the  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal.  He  was  bom  about 
185.  In  his  17th  year  he  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther Paulns  to  Greece,  and  fought  under  him 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  1«8.  Scipio  devoted 
himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of  literature, 
and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Po- 
lyblus  and  Panaetlus.  He  likewise  admitted 
the  poets  Lucilius  and  Terence  to  his  Inti- 
macy, and  is  said  to  have  assisted  the  latter 
in  the  composition  of  his  comedies.  His 
friendship  with  LaeIIus.whose  tastes  and  pur* 
suits  were  so  congenial  to  his  own,  has  been 
immortalized  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  "Laclius,  sive  de  Amlcltla.*'  Al- 
though thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  Scipio  is  said  to  have,  cultivated 
the  virtues  which  distlDguished  the  older 
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Romanii,  and  to  bare  made  Cato  the  model 
of  hifl  conduct.  Sclpio  llret  eenred  in  Spain 
with  great  distinction  ae  military  tribane  un- 
der the  consnJ  L.  Lncullua  in  161.  On  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  8d  Panic  war  in  140  he  ao- 
companwd  the  Roman  army  to  Afrioi.  again 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribane.    Here  he 

§tined  still  more  renown.  By  his  personal 
ravery  and  military  skill  be  repaired,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  mistakes  of  the  consul  Ma- 
nilius,  whose  army  on  one  ocottion  he  eared 
from  destrnction.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
148,  and  had  already  gained  such  popularity 
that  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
aedilcship  for  the  following  year  (147)  he  was 
elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  87,  and 
had  not  therefore  attained  the  legal  age.  The 
senate  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his  prov- 
ince, to  which  he  forthwith  sailed.  He  pros- 
ecuted the  siege  of  Carthage  with  the  utmost 
vigor ;  and,  in  spile  of  a  desperate  resistance, 
captured  it  in  the  spring  of  14«.  After  re- 
ducing Africa  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, Sclpio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same 
year,  and  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on 
account  of  his  victorv.  The  surname  of  Afri- 
canns,  which  he  had  inherited  by  adoption 
flrom  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  bad  been 
now  acquired  by  him  by  his  own  exploits. 
In  143  Sclpio  was  censor,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  attempt- 
ed to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  Im- 
morality of  his  contemporaries.  In  180  Sclp- 
io was  accused  by  Ti.  Claudius  Asellus  of 
majestas,  but  acquitted.  The  speeches  which 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  a 
later  age.  It  appears  to  have  oeen  after  this 
event  Uiat  Sclpio  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Egypt  and  Asia,  to  attend  to  the  Roman  in- 
terests in  those  countries.  The  long  contin- 
uance of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Sciplo 
to  the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul 
in  his  absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain 
assigned  to  him  in  184.  His  operations  were 
attended  with  success ;  and  in  188  he  brought 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Nnmantia  after  a  long  siege.  He  now 
received  the  surname  of  Numantinua  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Africanns.  During  his  ab- 
sence in  Spain,Tib.  Gracchus  had  been  put  to 
death.  Scipio  was  married  to  SemproniiL  the 
sister  of  the  fallen  tribune,  hot  ne  had  no 
sympathy  with  his  reforms,  and  no  sorrow 
for  his  fate.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  In  189 
he  tock  the  lead  in  opposing  the  popular 
party,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  trom  being  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  disputes  that  arose  in  con- 
sequence he  was  accused  by  Carbo  with  the 
bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  npon  his  again  expressing  his  ap- 
proval of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  peo- 
ple shouted  out,  **Down  with  the  tyrant!*' 
In  the  evening  he  went  home  with  the  inten- 
tion of  composing  a  speech  for  the  following 
day :  but  next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
room.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  murder- 
ed, and  Cicero  mentions  Carbo  as  his  assas- 
sin. —  (16)  P.  CoBN.  Soipio  Nasioa,  that  Is, 
*' Sclpio  with  the  pointed  nose."  was  the  son 
of  Cn.  Scipio  C^vus,  who  fell  In  Spain  in  Sll 


[No.  9].  He  Is  first  mentioned  in  S04  as  a 
young  man  who  was  Judged  by  the  senate  to 
be  the  best  citizen  in  the  state,  and  was  there- 
fore sent  to  Ostia  along  with  the  Roman  ma- 
trons to  receive  the  sutne  of  the  Idaean 
Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from  Pespt- 
nus.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  196 ;  jpraetor  in 
104,  when  he  fought  with  success  in  Farther 
Spain ;  and  consulin  191,when  be  defeated  the 
Boii.  and  triumphed  over  them  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  Sclpio  Nasica  was  a  celebrater\ 
Jurist,  and  a  house  was  given  htm  by  the 
state  in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he  might; 
be  more  easily  consulted.— (17)  P.  Coem.  Scip- 
io Nasioa  ComonLiTM,  son  of  Na  IS,  inher- 
ited flrom  his  fkther  a  love  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  became  so  celebrated  for  his  dis^rnment, 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  pontifical  and 
civil  law,  that  he  received  the  surname  of 
Coreulum.  He  was  elected  pontificx  maxi- 
mus  in  160.— (18)  P.  Coxn.  Somo  Nasioa  Sm- 
XAPio,  son  of  Na  17,  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  senate  in  the  murder  of  Tibw 
Gracchus.  In  conseanence  of  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  Nasica  became  an  object  of  such 
detestation  to  the  people  that  the  senate 
found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a  pretend- 
ed mission  to  Asia,  although  he  was  pontlfex 
maximus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have 
quitted  luly.  He  did  not  venture  to  return 
to  Rome,  and,  afler  wandering  about  fmm 
place  to  place,  died  soon  afterwards  at  Perga- 
mum.— (19)  P.  Comir.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of 
No.  18,  was  consul  In  111,  and  died  during  his 
consulship.- (20)  P.  Cobn.  Soipio  Nasica,  son 
of  Na  19,  praetor  in  94.  This  Scipio  became  the 
father-in-law  of  Cn.Pompey  the  triumvir,  and 
fell  in  Africa  in  4<.  His  llfb  Is  given  under 
Mbtbllds. — Ol)  Cir.  Cobm.  Scipio  Hispallus, 
son  of  L.  Scipio.who  is  only  known  as  a  broth- 
er of  the  2  Sciplos  who  fell  in  Spain.  Hispal- 
lus  was  praetor  In  179,  and  consul  in  171.— (28) 
Cn.  Cobn.  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  No.  81, 
was  praetor  in  139,  when  he  published  an  edict 
that  all  Chaldaeans  (i «.  astrologers)  should 
leave  Rome  and  Italy  within  10  days. 

SCIRITIS,  a  wild  and  mountainous  district 
In  the  N.  of  Laconia.  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
cadia, with  a  town  called  Soibus. 

SCIRON  (-Anis),  a  Ikmous  robber  who  in- 
fssted  the  frontier  between  Attica  and  Me- 
garis.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travelers  who' 
passed  through  the  country,  but  compelled 
them  on  the  Sdronian  rock  to  wash  his  fbet, 
and  kicked  them  into  the  sea  while  they  were 
thus  employed.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there 
was  a  tortoise,  which  devoured  the  bodies  of 
the  robber's  victims.  He  was  slain  by  The- 
seus. 

SCIRONIA  SAXAMrum:  DervttU  Bomio), 
large  rocks  on  the  B.  coast  of  Megaria,  be- 
tween which  and  the  sea  there  waa  only  a 
narrowidangeroua pass, called  the  SclroBian 
road.  The  name  of  the  rocks  waa  derived 
from  the  celebrated  robber  Sdron. 

SCODRA  (-ae:  Seodar  or  aeutmri^,  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Ulyneofli,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Barbana,  at  the  && 
comer  of  the  Lacus  Labeatia,  and  about  IT 
miles  tram  the  coast. 

SCODRU&    CSoAxwa.) 
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SCOmIUS  (-i)  MONS.  A  monnUln  in  Mace- 
QoniOfWnlch  rane  E.  ofMouiU  Scardns,  in  the 
directiou  of  N.  to  S.  towards  Mount  Uacmae. 

SCOPAS  (.ael  a)  An  Aetollan,  who  held 
A  leading  po:$ltlon  among  his  coautrymeu  at 
the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Philip  and  the  Achaeane,  b.o.  290.  in  the  first 
year  of  which  he  commanded  the  Aetolian 
army.  A  (ter  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip 
he  withdrew  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  was 
received  with  the  ntmost  fayor  by  the  minis- 
ters nf  the  Tonng  king,  Ptolemy  v.,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
against  Antiochus  the  Great,  bnt  was  nltl- 
mately  nnsnccessfbL  Notwithstanding  this, 
be  continued  in  high  favor  at  the  Bgyptian 
court ;  but  having  formed  a  plot  in  19oto  ob- 
tain by  force  the  chief  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
— (2)  A  distinguished  sculptor  and  architect, 
was  a  native  of  Paros,  and  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  a  family  of  artists  in  that  island. 
He  flourished  ft-om  n.a  805  to  8S0.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  temole  of  Athena  Alea,  at 
Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  commenced 
soon  after  ii.a  994^  He  was  one  of  the  artists 
employed  in  executing  the  bass-relieb  which 
decorated  the  frieze  of  the  mausoleum  at 
Halicamassos  in  Caria,  a  portion  of  which  is 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Among 
the  single  statues  and  groups  of  Scopas,  the 
best  known  in  modem  times  is  his  gronp  of 
figures  representing  the  destruction. of  the 
eons  and  daughters  of  Niobe.  But  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  works  of  Scopas,  in  an- 
tiquity, was  his  group  representing  Achilles 
conducted  to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divin- 
ities of  the  sea. 

SCORDISCI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Plinnonia 
Superior,  are  sometimes  classed  among  the 
Hlyrians,  but  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  Celtic  tribe.  They  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Savua  and  Dravus. 

SCOTI  (-drum),  a  people  mentionei,  togeth- 
er with  the  PiOTi,  by  the  later  Roman  wrltera 
ns  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians. Thev  dwelt  in  the  8.  of  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland:  and  from  them  the  former 
country  has  derived  its  name. 

SCOTUSSA  (-ee),  a  very  ancient  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis,  near  the 
source  of  the  Onchestns. 

8CRIB9nIA  (-ae),  wife  of  Octavianos,  aft- 
erwards the  emperor  Augustus,  had  been 
married  twice  before.  By  one  of  her  former 
hnsbands,  P.  Scipto,  she  had  two  children,  P. 
Scipio,  who  was  consul  in  11.0. 16,  and  a  daus^- 
ter,  Cornelia,  who  was  married  to  PauTus 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  censor  in  b.o.  22.  Scribo- 
nia  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey.    Au- 

Sistus  married  her  in  40,  on  the  advice  of 
aeoenas,  because  he  was  then  afraid  that 
Sex.  Pompey  wonld  form  an  alliance  with 
Antony  to  crush  him;  but  having  renewed 
his  alliance  with  Antony,  Octavian  divorced 
her  in  the  following  year  (SO),  on  the  very 
day  on  which  she  had  home  him  a  daughter, 
Julia,  in  order  to  marry  Livia.  Scrinonia 
long  aurvived  her  separation  from  Octavian. 
In  A.V,  S  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord,  I 
T 


her  daughter  Julia  into  exile  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria. 

SCRIBONIUS  CtTRlO.    [Cuuio.] 

SCRIBONIUS  LIBO.    [Libo.) 

SCRIBONIUS  PROCtLUS.     CPaooiTLrB.] 

SCULTKNNA  (-ae:  Panaro),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  rishie  in  the  Apennines, 
and  flowing  to  the  B.  of  Mutlna  into  the  Po. 

SCtLXClUM,  also  SCtlAcEUM  or 
SCTLLBTlUM  (-i:  SqtUUaee),  a  Greek  town 
on  the  B.  coast  of  Brattium.  was  situated  on 
2  adjoining  hills  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  between  the  rivers  Caecinus  and  Car- 
cines.  From  this  town  the  Soyuloiub  or 
SoTLLKTions  SiMvs  dcrlved  its  name. 

SC7LAX  (-flcis).  (1)  Of  Caryanda,  in  Caria. 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from 
the  ci^  of  Caspatyras  and  the  Pactyican  dis- 
trict, scylax  reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed 
W.  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
performing  the  whole  voyage  in  80  months. 
There  is  ailll  exUnt  a  Penplw  bearing  the 
name  of  Scylax,  but  which  could  not  nave 
been  written  by  the  subject  either  of  this  or 
of  the  following  article.--(2)  Of  Halicaraassns, 
a  friend  of  Panaetius,  distinguished  for  bis 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  for  his  political 
liifluenoe  in  his  own  state. 

SCYLLA  (-ae)  and  CHXRTBDIS  (-is),  the 
names  of  two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 
In  the  one  nearest  to  Italy  was  a  cave,  it 
which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  dauirhter  of  Crataeis, 
A  fearfhl  monster,  barking  like  a  dog,  with  19 
feet,  and  6  long  necks  and  heads,  each  of 
which  containea  8  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The 
opposite  rock,  which  was  mucn  lower,  con- 
tained an  immense  flg-tree,  under  which 
dwelt  Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  day  swal- 
lowed down  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  thrice 
threw  them  up  again.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account ;  but  later  traditions  give  difllerent 
accounts  of  Scylla*s  parentage.  Hercules  Is 
said  to  have  killed  her,  because  she  stole 
some  of  the  oxen  of  (3eryon ;  but  Phorcys  is 
said  to  have  restored  her  to  life.  Virgil 
(Aetkt  ▼!•  ^^)  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and 

{>laces  them  in  the  lower  world.  Charybdis 
s  described  as  a  dansrhter  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) and  Qaea  (Tellns),  and  as  a  voradooa 
woman,  who  stole  oxen  trom  Hercules,  and 
was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) into  the  sea. 


fliyU*.   (^nroM  •  ecUi  of  AflrffiBtaaJ 
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SCTLLA  (-«e),  daughter  of  king  Ninnn  of 
He^ara, who  fell  in  love  with  Minon.  [N  ibcb, 
aod  MiNoa.] 

8CYLLAKUM  (-1).  (1)  (Scigdo),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Brattinm,  at  the  N.  en- 
trance to  the  Sicilian  strait,  where  the  mon- 
ster Scylla  was  sunpoeed  to  lire.  [Sotlla.] 
— <2)  (Seilla  or  Setglio)^  a  town  in  Bmttinm, 
on  the  aboTe-named  promontory.  There  are 
still  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel.— (3)  A 
promontory  in  Argolis,  on  the  coast  of  Troe- 
sen,  forming, with  the  promontory  of  Saniam 
in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  guU: 

SCYLLETICUS  SlNUS.    [Sctlaciuji.] 

SCYLLETIUM.    [SoTLACicJi.] 

8CYMNUS  (-i),  of  Chios, wrote  a  Periege9i». 
or  description  of  the  earth,  in  prose,  and 
which  is  Ci)neequeutly  different  fVom  the 
Periegeais  iu  Iambic  metre  which  has  come 
down  to  ns. 

SCTROS  (-i :  Seyro)^  an  island  in  the  A&- 
gaean  sea,  E.  of  Baboea,  and  one  of  the  Spor- 
ades.  Here  Thetis  concealed  her  son  Achilles 
in  woman's  attire  among  the  danghters  of 
Lycomedes,  and  here  also  Pyrrhns,  the  son  of 
Achillea  by  Detdarola,  was  brought  up.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  the  island  was 
conquered  by  Achilles,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  destroyed  iu  Scyros  by 
Lycomedes.  The  bones  of  Theseus  wei-e 
discovered  by  Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  his  con- 
quest of  the  island,  d.  0.476,  and  were  conveyed 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  preserved  In  the 
Thes^um.  Prom  this  time  Scyros  continued 
subject  to  Athens  till  the  period  of  the  Mace- 
ilonian  supremacy;  but  the  Romans  com- 
pelled the  lost  Philip  to  restore  it  to  Athens, 
B.0.196. 

SCtTHIA  (-ae :  Scf  thes,  Sc^tha,  -ae,  pi. 
Scy thae,  -amm ;  fern.  Scy this,  -idis,  Scythissa), 
a  name  applied  to  very  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  of  Herodotus 
comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the  S.K  part* 
of  Efuropc,  between  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains and  the  river  Tanals  {Don),  The  r  T)le 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  t  y  ihe 
Greeks  luiSat^  a  word  of  doubtful  «)n\rln, 
which  first  occurs  in  Hesiod;  but,  iti  iheir 
own  language,  XjcoAotoi,  t.  e.  Slavonian*.  IMiey 
were  believed  by  Herodotus  to  be  of  A-iatic 
origin,  and  his  account  of  them,  taken  Id 
connection  with  the  description  given  1  y  !  I  tp- 
pocrates  of  their  physical  peculiarities,  ic-.ea 
no  doubt  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  great 
Mongol  race,  who  have  wandered,  from  un- 
known antiquity,  over  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia.  Herodotus  says  farther  that  they  were 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  Asia,  N.  of  the 
Araxes,  by  the  Massagetae ;  and  that,  migrat- 
ing into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cim- 
merians. The  Scythians  were  a  nomad  peo- 
ple, that  is,  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  who  had 
no  fixed  habitations,  but  roamed  over  a  vast 
tract  of  country  at  their  pleasure,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  their  cattle.  They  lived 
in  a  kind  of  covered  wagons,  which  Aeschy- 
lus descril>«s  as  *Mofty  houses  of  wicker-work, 
on  well-wheeled  chariots."  They  kept  largQ 
troops  of  horses,  and  were  moat  expert  In 


cavalry  exercises  and  archery ;  and  hence,  aa 
the  Persian  king  Darius  foundL  when  he  in- 
vaded their  country  (b.c.  607),  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  an  invading  army  to  act  against 
them.  They  simply  retreated,  wagons  and  all, 
before  the  enemy,  harassing  him  with  their 
light  cavalry,  and  leaving  famine  and  ex< 
posure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to  do  the  re»L 
An  important  modification  of  their  habits 
had,  however,  taken  place,  to  a  certain  ex< 
tent,  before  Herodotus  described  them.  The 
fertility  of  the  plains  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxiue, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Greek  eettlemeuus  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Boryathenes,  and  along  tho 
coast,  had  led  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Scvthia  to  settle  down  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  had  brought  them  into  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  the  Greeks.  Accord- 
ingly, Herodotus  mentions  2  classes  or  hordes 
of  Scythians  who  had  thus  abandoned  their 
nomad  life  and  turned  husbandmen.  In  later 
times  the  Scythians  were  gradually  overpow- 
ered by  the  neighboring  people,  espec.ally 
the  Sarmatiaus,  who  gave  theu*  name  to  the 
whole  countrv.  [Sakjiatia.I  In  writers  of 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  the  name  of 
Scythia  denotes  the  whole  of  N.  A^la,  from 
the  river  R'aa  {Volga)  on  the  W.,  which  di- 
vided it  firom  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to  Serica  on 
the  E.,  extending  to  India  on  the  S.  It  was 
divided,  by  Mount  Imaus,  Into  2  part«,  calletl 
respectively  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  i.  e.  on  the 
N.W.  aide  of  the  range,  and  Scythia  extra 
Imaum,  on  its  S.B.  side.  Of  the  pet)ple  of 
this  region  nothing  was  known  except  some 
names ;  but  the  abi^ence  of  knowledge  was 
supplied  by  some  marvelous  and  not  unin- 
teresting fables. 

SCYTHINI  (-6mm),  a  people  on  the  W. 
border  of  Armenia,  through  who^e  country 
the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  marched  4  daysf 
Journey. 

SCYTHOPOUS  (-is:  O.T.  Bethahan:  Dd- 
8anf  RU|),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Galuee,  according  to  the  nsnal 
division,  but  sometimes  also  reckoned  to 
Samaria,  sometimes  to  Decapolis,  and  some- 
times to  Coele-Syria.  It  is  often  mentioned 
in  O.  T.  history,  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  under  the  Romans.  It  had  a  mixed 
population  of  Canaanites,  Philistines,  and 
Assyrian  settlers.  Under  the  late  Roman 
empire  it  became  the  seat  of  the  archbishop 
of  Palestina  Secunda,  and  it  continued  a 
flourishing  city  to  the  time  of  the  first  Cni- 
sade. 

S£BASTfi  (-S8:  =  Augusta),  a)  (Ayath, 
Ru.),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilida  Aspera.— 
(2)  {Segikter),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  N.W.  of 
Eumenia.— <3)  A  city  in  Pontns,  also  called 
Cabira.    [CAmBA.]~(4)  [Samaua]. 

8EBENN YTUS  (-1 :  SemmnotU,  Ru.),  a  con. 
siderable  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  branch  of  tbs  Nile, 
called  after  it  the  Sebennytic  Mouth.  It  wai 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Sebennytes  or  Se* 
bennyticns. 

SEBETHUS  (-1 :  MaddaUna\A  small  rivei 
in  Campania,  fiowing  around  Vesuviiu,  and 
Culling  into  the  Sinus  Pote<daniis  at  the  K 
side  of  Neapolis. 
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SEDBTlNL    [EDrrATO.] 

SEDTTNI  (-drnra),  an  Alpine  people  in  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  S.  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  modem  VtUtais. 

SSDUSU  (-dram),  a  German  people,  form- 
ing part  of  the  army  of  Arioviatnn,  wnen  he 
invaded  Ganl  in  b. a  58.  Their  site  can  not 
be  determined. 

8EGESTA  (-ae :  nr.  Aleamo,Tin.\  the  later 
Roman  form  of  the  town  called  by  the  Greeks 
SoKSTA  or  AsoESTA,  In  Virgil  Aoksta;  sit- 
uated in  the  N.W.  of  Sicily,  near  the  coast 
between  Panormns  and  Drepannm.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Trojans  on  2 
small  rivers,  to  which  they  gave  the  names 
of  Siroois  and  Scamander ;  nence  the  Romans 
made  it  a  colony  of  Aeneas. 

SEGBSTES  (-is),  a  Chernscan  chieftain,  the 
opponent  of  Arminius. 

SBGNI  (-dram),  a  German  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  the  Treverl  and  Ebnroues, 
the  name  of  whom  is  still  preserved  in  the 
town  of  Sinei  or  Signei, 

8BG0BRIGA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Celtiberl,  in  Hisponia  Tarracoueusis,  S.  W.  of 
Caesarangasta. 

SEGONTIA  or  SEGUNTiA  (-ae),  a  town 
of  the  C^eltiberi,  in  Uispania  Tarraconensis, 
16  miles  fh>m  Caesarangasta. 

SEGOVIA  (-ae).  (1)  {Segovia),  a  town  of 
the  Arevaci,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesarangasta.  A  magnificent  Roman  aqae- 
duct  is  still  extant  at  Segovia.— (2)  A  town 
in  Hispania  Baetlca  on  the  Flnmen  Siliccnse, 
near  Saclli. 

SEGUSIlNI  (-dram)^  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant peoples  iu  Gallia  Lngdnnensis,  bound- 
ed bv  the  Allobroges  on  the  S.,by  the  Sequani 
on  the  £.,  by  the  Aedni  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
Arverai  on  the  W.  In  their  territory  was  the 
town  of  Lugdnnum,  the  capital  of  the  modem 
province. 

SEGUSIO  (-Anis:  8ufia\  the  capital  of  the 
Segusini  and  the  residence  of  king  Cottlus, 
was  situated  in  Gallia  Trnnspadana,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  The  trinmphal  arch 
erected  at  this  place  by  Cottlus  in  honor  of 
Augustus  is  still  extant. 

SSJiNUS  (-i),  AELIUS,  wns  bom  at  Vul- 
riull,  in  Blraria,  and  wns  the  son  of  Seins 
Scrabo,who  was  commander  of  the  praetorian 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
A.P.  14  He  succeeded  his  fatner  in  the  com- 
mand of  these  bands,  and  ultimately  gained 
such  influence  over  Tiberias  that  he  made 
him  his  confldanL  For  many  years  he  gov- 
erned Tiberius ;  but,  not  content  with  this 
high  position,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtain- 
ing tue  imperial  power.  With  this  view  he 
songht  to  make  himself  popular  with  the  sol- 
diers, and  procured  the  poCsoninff  of  Drasns, 
the  son  of  Tiberias  by  his  wife  Li  via,  whom 
he  had  seduced.  After  Tiberius  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Sejanns 
had  full  scope  for  his  machinations ;  and  the 
death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (S9), 
was  followed  by  the  banishment  of  Agripplna 
and  her  sons  Nero  and  Brosas.    Tiberlos  at 


last  began  to  suspect  the  designs  of  Sejanns, 
and  sent  Sertorius  Macro  to  Rome,  with  • 
commission  to  take  the  command  of  the  prae- 
torian cohorts.  Macro,  after  assnring  ninv 
self  of  the  troops,  and  depriving  Sejanns  of 
his  nsual  guard,  produced  a  letter  from  Tibe- 
rius to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  of  Sejanns.  The 
senate  decreed  his  death,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately executed.  His  body  was  dragged 
aboat  the  streets,  and  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  per- 
ished at  the  same  time;  and  his  son  and 
daughter  shared  his  Cute. 

SfiLEUClA  (-ae),  and  rarely  SfiLEUCEA, 
the  name  of  several  cities  in  different  parts 
of  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  L,  king  of  Syria. 
(1)  S.  AD  TiGBiM,  also  called  S.  Babylonia,  S. 
AssTBiAK,  and  Sw  PABTooanif ,  a  great  city  on 
the  confines  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and 
for  a  Ions  time  the  capital  of  W.  Asia,  nntil 
it  was  eclipsed  by  Ctksipuon.  Its  exact  site 
has  been  disputed;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  W.  oank  of 
the  Tigris,  N.  of  ita  Junction  with  the  Royal 
Canal,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Delas  or  SiUa  (Dtoto),  and  to  the  spot  where 
Ctesiphon  was  afterwards  built  by  the  Par- 
thians.  It  was  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  raodora 
city  of  Bagdad.  It  was  built  iu  the  form  of 
an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  and  was  peo- 
pled by  settlers  from  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaea.  It  rapidly 
rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and 
splendor.  Even  after  the  Pnrthian  kings  had 
become  masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  had  fixed  their  residence  at  Ctesiphon, 
Seleucia,  though  deprived  of  much  of  its  im- 
portance, remained  a  very  considerable  city. 
In  the  reign  of  Titus  it  had,  according  to  Pliny, 
600,000  inhabitants.  It  declined  after  its  capt- 
ure bv  Severus,  and  in  Julian's  expedition  it 
was  found  entirely  deserted.— (2)  S.  Pirbia 
(called  Seletikeh  or  Kepw,  near  Sitadeiah.  Ru.X 
a  great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria,  founded  by 
Seleucus  In  April,  b.o.  800.  It  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the  rocks  over- 
hanging the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pleria, 
about  4^miles  N.  of  the  Orontes,  and  12  miles 
W.  of  Antioch.    Its  natural  strength  was  im- 

f  roved  by  everv  known  art  of  furtlflcation. 
n  the  war  with  Egypt  which  ensued  upon 
the  murder  of  Antiocbus  IL,  Seleucia  surren- 
dered to  Ptolemv  IIL  Euergetes  (u.a  OG), 
It  was  afterwards  recovered  by  Antiochus 
the  Qrent  (219).  In  the  war  between  Antio- 
chus Vin.  and  IX.  the  people  of  Seleucia  made 
themselves  independent  (109  or  108).  The 
city  had  fallen  entirely  into  decay  by  the  Cth 
century  of  our  era.  There  are  considerable 
rains  of  the  harbor  and  mole,  of  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and.  af  its  necropolis.  The  snrnmnd- 
ing  district  was  called  Skleuois.— (3)  S.  ad 
Bblum,  a  city  of  Syria,  In  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  near  Apamea.  Its  site  is  doubtful. 
—(4)  S.  Tbaoqbotis  {SOiffkehf  Rn.),  an  impor- 
tant city  of  (Alicia  Aspera,  was  built  by  Se- 
leucus I.  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Calycad- 
nns,  about4  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  peopled 
with  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring 
cities.  It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  annual 
games  in  honor  of  Zens  Olympias  (the  Olym- 
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plan  Japlter).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
pblloaophers  Athenaeas  and  Xenarchas,  aud 
of  other  learued  men.— (5)  S.  in  Me8opotamia 
iDir\  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bophrates,  op- 
posite to  the  ftird  of  Zengma,  was  a  fortress  of 
considerable  importance  in  ancient  roiliury 
history.— (6)  A  considerable  city  of  Marj^ana. 
bailt  by  Alexander  the  QreaL  in  a  beaatifal 
situation,  and  called  Alexandria ;  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  and  rebailt  by  Antiochas 
L,  who  named  it  Seleada  after  his  father.— 
(7)  8.  iw  Cabia  [TiiALLKS].— There  were  other 
cities  of  the  name,  of  less  importance,  lu  Pisi- 
dia,  Pamphylia,  Palestine,  and  ElymaSs. 

SSLSUCTS,  the  most  beaotifol  and  fertile 
district  of  Syria,  conUining  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  conntTT,  between  Mount  Amanas  on  the 
N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  the  districts 
of  Cirrrhestlce  and  Chalvbonltis  on  the  N.E., 
the  desert  on  the  E.,  and  Coele-Syria  aud  the 
monntains  of  Lebanon  on  the  8. 

SfiLEUCUS  (-1),  the  name  of  seyeral  kings 
of  Syria.  L  Stiniamed  Nioatob,  the  founder 
of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  n.o.  812-280. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antiochns,  a  Macedonian 
of  distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip  IL. 
and  was  born  about  SOS.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  dis- 
tinguished himf^lf  particularly  In  the  Indian 
campaigns.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
(828)  he  espoused  the  side  of  Perdicca8,whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  against 
Egypt;  but  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  Perdiccas  (321).  In  the  2d  partition 
of  the  provinces  which  followed,  Seleucus  ob- 
tained the  wealthy  and  important  satrapy  of 
Babylonia :  but  It  is  not  till  his  recovery  of 
Babylon  from  Antigonus,  in  812,  that  the 
Syrian  monarchy  is  commonly  reckoned  to 
commence.  He  afterwards  conquered  Snsiana 
and  Media,  and  gradually  extended  his  power 
over  all  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  form- 
ed part  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  ft*om  the 
Euphrates  to  the  nanks  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus.  In  806  Seleucus  formally  assumed  the 
regal  title  and  diadem.  Having  leagued  him- 
eelf  with  Ptolemy,  Lyslmachus,  and  Cassan- 
der  against  Antigonus,  he  obtained,  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  that  monarch  at  Ipsus 
<801),  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  felt 
the  difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant  control 
over  so  extensive  an  empire,  ana  accordingly, 
in  293,  he  consigned  theVovemment  of  all  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  his  son 
Antiochns,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  title 
of  king,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  his  own  youth- 
ful wife,  Stratonlce,  for  whom  the  prince  had 
conceived'a  violent  attachment  In  ^6,  with 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  and  Lyslmachus. 
he  defeated  and  captured  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  invaded  Asia  Minor. 
For  some  time  Jealousies  had  existed  between 
Seleucus  and  Lyslmachus ;  but  the  Immediate 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  2  monarchs, 
which  terminated  In  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Lyslmachus  (281),  Is  related  In  the  life  of  the 
latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  HeUespont 
in  order  to  take  poaseaaion  of  the  throne  of 


Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachns ;  but  he  had  advanced 
no  farther  than  Lysimachla  when  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  Ptolemy  Ceraunns,  to  whom,  as 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  and  allv,  he  had  ex- 
tended a  friendly  protection.  His  death  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  280,  only  7  months 
after  that  of  LvslmachnsL  and  in  the  S2d  year 
of  his  reign.  He  was  In  his  78i>  year.  8eleD<- 
cus  appears  to  have  carried  out,  with  great 
energy  and  perseverance,  the  projects  origi- 
nally formed  by  Alexander  hlmslelf  lor  the 
HelUnization  or  his  AslaUc  empire ;  and  we 
find  him  founding  in  almost  every  province 
Greek  or  Macedonian  colonies, which  became 
so  many  centres  of  civilization  and  reAne- 
ment.— II.  Sumamed  Callikioub  (9i&-226), 
was  the  eldest  eon  of  Antiochus  II.  by  his 
first  wife  Laodlce.  The  first  measure  of  his 
administration,  or  rather  that  of  his  mother, 
waa  to  put  to  death  his  stepmother,  Berenice, 
together  with  her  infant  son.  To  avenge  his 
sister,  Ptolemy  Energetes,  king  of  Egypt,  in- 
vaded the  dominions  of  Seleucus,  and  not 
only  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  and  tiie 
whole  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  arms  unop- 
posed beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigria. 
During  these  operations  Seleucus  kept  wholly 
aloof;  but  when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled 
to  his  own  dominions  by  domestic  disturb- 
ances, he  recovered  possession  of  the  greater 
{>art  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  lose.  Se- 
eucns  next  became  involved  in  a  dangerous 
war  with  his  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  and 
afterwards  undertook  an  expedition  to  the 
East,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 

Erovinces  of  Parthla  and  Bactria.  He  was, 
owever,  defeated  bv  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthla, 
In  a  great  battle,  which  was  long  after  cele- 
brated by  the  Parthlans  as  the  foundation  of 
their  independence.  Seleucus  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  his  provinces  In  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Attains, when  he  was  accident- 
ally killed  by  a  Call  f^om  his  horse,  In  the  ilst 
year  of  his  reign,  226.— UL  Sumamed  Ckraih 
HUB  (220-228),  eldeat  son  and  successor  of  Se- 
leucus IL,was  assassinated  by  2  of  his  officers, 
after  a  reign  of  only  8  years,  and  was  sncoeed- 
ed  by  his  orother,  Antiochus  the  GreaL— lY. 
Sumamed  Philopatos  (187-175),  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The 
reign  of  Seleucus  was  feeble  and  inglorionsL 
He  was  assassinated  In  170  by  one  of  his  own 
ministers.— v.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrius  U^ 
assumed  the  roval  diadem  on  learning  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  125:  but  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  had  herself  put  Demetrius  to 
death,  was  indignant  at  hearing  that  her  son 
had  ventured  to  take  such  a  step  without  her 
authority,  and  caused  Seleucus  also  to  be 
assassinated.- TL  Sumamed  Epipuaicics,  and 
also  KiOATos  (95-98),  was  the  eldest  of  the  5 
sons  of  Antiochus  VIIL  Grypus.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  90,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  defBated  and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle, 
Antiochus  Cyzicenns,  who  had  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom.  But  shortly  after  Seleucus  was 
in  his  turn  defeated  by  Antiochus  Ensebes, 
the  son  of  Cyzlcenus,  and  expelled  from 
Syria.  He  took  refUge  in  the  city  of  Mop- 
euastla,  in  Cilicia ;  but,  In  consequence  of  bis 
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tyrEonj,  was  burned  to  death  by  the  in- 
babitaote. 

SELOB  (-^:  Silrkt  Rq.\  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  independent  monutain  cities  of  Plsidia, 
stood  on  the  S.  ride  of  Mount  Tauros,  on  the 
Enrymedon,  Jost  where  the  river  breaks 
throogh  the  monntain  chain. 

SfiLlNtTS  (-nntia).  (1)  A  small  river  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  by  the  toym 
of  the  same  name.— ^  {Createna)f  a  river  of 
Elis,  in  the  district  Triphylia,  near  Scillas, 
llowine  into  the  Alphens  west  of  Olympia.— 
(3)  iVostitza)f  a  river  of  Achaia,  ri«liig  in 
Monnt  Erymanthas.~(4)  A  tribuUry  of  the 
Caicns,  in  Mysia,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Per- 
gamnm.— (5)  (Oeutei  vetrano.  Rn.),  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  Sicily,  sltnated  npon 
a  hili  on  the  S.W.  coast,  and  upon  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  founded  by  the  Do- 
rians firom  Mei^ara  Hyblaea,  on  the  B.  coast 
of  Sicily,  B.C.  088.  It  soon  attained  great 
prosperity ;  bnt  it  was  talcen  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  iuhabitants 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  destroyed.— (6)  {SeletUi)t  a 
town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  coast 

SELLASlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Laconia,  N.  of 
Sparia,  near  the  nver  Oenus. 

SBLLfilS.  (1)  A  river  in  Elis,  on  which  the 
Homeric  Bphyra  stood,  rising  in  Mount  Pho- 
loS,  and  falling  Into  the  sea  8.  of  the  Penens. 
—(2)  A  river  near  Sicyon.— <3)  A  river  in  Troas, 
Dear  Arlsbe,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Bhodins. 

BELLI  or  HELLL    CDoi>o:«a.] 

StLTMBRlA or SfiLTBIUA (ae:  SdHfria), 
an  important  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
Propontis.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Megnrians, 
and  was  founded  earlier  than  Byzantium. 

SfiMfiLE  (-^),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmon ia,  at  Tnebes,  and  accordingly  sister 
of  Ino,  Agave,  AutonoS,  and  Polydorns.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zens  (Jupiter).  Ilera  (Juno), 
stimulated  by  Jealousy,  appeared  to  her  in 
the  form  of  her  aged  nurse  Berod,  and  in- 
duced  her  to  ask  Zens  to  visit  her  in  the  same 
splendor  and  majesty  with  which  he  appeared 
t(>  Hera.  Zens  warned  her  of  the  danger  of 
her  request:  bnt  as  he  had  swum  to  grant 
whatever  she  desired,  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  her  prnyer.  He  accordingly  appeared 
before  her  as  the  god  of  thunder,  and  Semele 
was  consumed  by  the  lightning;  bnt  Zeus 
saved  her  child  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  with 
whom  she  was  pregnant.  Her  son  afterwards 
carried  her  out  of  the  lower  world,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  Olympus,  where  she  became  im- 
mortal under  the  name  of  Thvone. 

SfiMlRXMIS  (-Idis)  and  NINUS  (-1),  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.  Itinus  was  a  great  wor- 
rior,  who  built  the  town  of  Ninns  or  Nineveh, 
about  B.C.  21S2,  and  subdued  the  fn^ater  part 
of  Asia.  Semirnmis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
fl»h-goddess  Derc^to,  of  Ascalon  In  Syria,  by  a 
Syrian  youth.  Derceto,  being  ashamed  of  her 
frailtv,  made  away  with  the  youth,  and  ex- 
poeed  her  infant  oanghter :  but  the  child  was 
miraculously  preserved  by  doves,  who  fed  her 
till  she  was  discovered  by  the  shepherds  of 
the  neighborhood.  She  was  then  brought  up 


by  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herds, 
whose  name  was  Simmas.  from  whom  she 
derived  the  name  of  Semlramis.  Her  sur- 
passing beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes, 
one  of  the  kiue's  friends  and  generals,  who 
married  her.  At  the  siege  of  Bactra.  Semlra- 
mis planned  an  attack  npon  the  citadel  of  the 
town,  mounted  the  walls  with  a  few  brave  fol- 
lowers, and  obtained  possession  of  the  place. 
Ninus  was  so  charmed  by  her  bravery  and 
beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife, 
wherenpm  her  nnfortnuate  husband  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  By  Ninus  Semirnmis  had  a 
son,  Ninyas,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninus  she 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Her  fame 
threw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ninus ;  and  later 
ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvelous  deeds  and 
her  heroic  achievements.  She  built  numer- 
ous cities  and  erected  many  wonderfhl  build- 
ings. In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
her  husband  9  stadia  high  and  10  wide :  she 
built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all  its  wonders ; 
and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gardens  in 
Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  ns  such 
strange  accounts.  Besides  conquering  many 
nations  of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a 
great  part  of  Ethiopia,  bnt  was  unsuccessful 
in  an  attack  which  sue  made  npon  India. 
After  a  reign  of  42  years,  she  resigned  the 
sovereignty  to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  dUappear- 
ed  fh>m  the  earth,  taking  her  flight  to  heaven 
in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The  flibnlous  nature 
of  this  narrative  is  apparent  It  is  probable 
that  Semlramis  was  originally  a  Syrian  god- 
dess, perhaps  the  same  who  was  worshiped 
at  Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the 
heavenly  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  dove  was 
sacred.  Hence  the  stories  of  her  voluptuous- 
ness, which  were  current  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

SEMNONES,  more  rarely  SENNONES 
(-um),  a  German  people,  described  by  Tacitns 
as  the  most  powerftii  tribe  of  the  Snevic  race, 
dwelt  between  the  rivers  Viadus  {Oder)  and 
Albis  iElbe)f  from  the  Rlesengebirge  in  the 
8.  as  far  as  the  country  around  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  and  Potsdam  in  the  N. 

SEMO  SANCTIS.    [Sancus.] 

SEMPRONIA  (-ae).  a)  Daughter  of  Tib. 
Oracchtis,  censor  in  B.a  169,  ana  sister  of  the 
9  celebrated  tribunes,  married  Sciplo  Afri- 
canas  minor.— (2)  Wife  of  D.  Junius  Brutus, 
consul  in  77,  was  a  woman  of  great  personal 
attractions  and  literary  accomplishments,  but 
of  a  profligate  character.  She  took  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  though  her  husband 
was  not  privy  to  it. 

SEMPRONIUS  GRACCHUa  [Gaxoonus.] 

SENA  (-ae).  (1)  {SeniganUa).  surnamed 
Gat.lioa,  and  sometimes  called  Skmogallia, 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Sena,  founded  by  the  Seno- 
nes.  —  (2)  {Sietia),  a  town  In  Etmria,  and  a 
Roman  colony,  on  the  road  from  Clnsium  to 
Florentia. 

SfiNSCA  (-ae).  (1)  M.  Awnaktb,  the  rhet- 
orician, was  bom  at  Cordaba  {Cordova)  in 
Spain,  about  d.o.  61.  Seneca  was  at  Rome  in 
the  early  period  of  the  power  of  Augustus. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and  married 
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HelTiflf  by  whom  he  had  3  sons.  L.  AnnaeoB 
SeDeca,  L.  Annaens  Mela  or  Mella,  the  father 
of  the  poet  Lacan,  and  M.  KuTntos.  Seneca 
was  rich,  and  belonged  to  the  equestrian  class. 
At  a  later  period  he  retomed  to  Rome, where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  which  probably  oc- 
curred near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias. 
Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  come  down  to  as. 
1.  OnUroveniarufti  Libri  decern^  of  which  the 
1st,  2d,  Tth,  8lh,  and  10th  books  onlr  ore  ex- 
tant, and  these  are  somewhat  matilated.  9. 
Swuoriarum  Libtr,  which  is  probably  not 
complete.  Seneca's  works  are  for  the  most 
part  commonplace  and  pnerile,  though  now 
and  then  Interspersed  with  some  good  ideas 
and  apt  expressions.— (2)  L.  Ahmakits,  the 
philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Cordoba,  probably  a  Tew  years  D.a, 
and  bronsht  to  Rome  bv  his  parents  when  he 
was  a  child.  Thoogh  be  was  natarally  of  a 
weak  body,  he  was  a  hard  stndent  ftrom  his 
yontb,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor 
to  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  also  soon 
gained  distinction  as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and 
excited  the  Jealousy  and  hatred  of  Caligula 
by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  a  case 
iu  the  senate  before  the  emperor.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (A.B.  41),  Seneca 
was  banished  to  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  in- 
timacy with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of 
whom  Messalina  was  Jealous.  After  8  years* 
residence  In  Corsica,  S$eneca  was  recalled  (49) 
by  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  who  hod  Just 
married  her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius.  He 
DOW  obtained  a  praetorsnlp,  and  was  made 
the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitlns,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  the  son  of  Agrip- 
pina by  a  former  nusband.  On  the  accession 
of  his  pupil  to  the  imperial  throne  (54)  after 
the  death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  became  one  of 
the  chief  advisers  of  the  young  emperor.  He 
exerted  his  influence  to  check  Nero's  vicions 
propensities,  but  at  the  same  time  he  profited 
from  his  position  to  nmass  an  immense  for- 
tune, lie  snpported  Nero  in  his  contests 
with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  was  not  only 
a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (60),  but  he 
wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  addressed  to  the 
senate  in  Justification  of  the  murder.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Nero  abandoned 
himself  without  any  restraint  to  his  vicions 
propensities;  and  the  presence  of  Seneca  soon 
became  Irksome  to  him,  while  the  wealth  of 
the  philosopher  excited  the  emperor's  cupid- 
ity. Seneca  saw  his  danger,  asked  the  em- 
peror for  permission  to  retire,  and  oflfered  to 
surrender  all  that  he  had,  Nero  afllected  to 
be  grateful  for  his  past  services,  refused  the 

Srofiered  gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  per- 
dions  assurances  of  his  respect  and  alTectTon. 
Seneca  now  altered  his  raooe  of  life,  saw  little 
company,  and  seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the 
ground  of  feeble  health,  or  being  occupied 
with  his  philosophical  studies.  But  this  did 
not  save  him.  After  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
(65),  Nero  sent  a  tribune  to  him  with  the  order 
of  death.  Without  showing  any  sign  of  alarm, 
Seneca  cheered  his  weeping  friends  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy. 
£mbracing  his  wife,  Pompela  Paulina,  he 
prayed  her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to  con- 
sole herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  bj  the 


reflection  that  he  had  lived  an  honorable  life. 
But  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  woald  die 
with  him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  same 
blow  opened  the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both. 
Seneca's  body  was  attenuated  bv  age  and 
meagre  diet ;  the  blood  would  not  flow  easily, 
and  he  opened  the  veins  in  his  legs.  But  evea 
this  did  not  suffice ;  and  after  enduring  mnch 
torture  he  was  taken  into  a  vapor  stove,  where 
he  was  auickly  suffocated.  Seneca  died,  as 
was  the  nshlon  among  the  Romans,  with  the 
courage  of  a  stoic,  but  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  aflTectation  which  detracts  fW>m  the 
dignity  of  the  scene.  Seneca's  fame  rests  on 
his  numerous  writings,  which  ore  chiefly  on 
moral  and  philosophical  suljects.  The  most 
important  is  the  De  Benf/Mis,  in  7  books.  He 
was  also  the  author  often  tragedies;  which, 
however,  seem  more  adapted  for  recitation 
than  for  the  stage.  Yet  they  contain  many 
striking  passages,  and  have  some  merit  as 
poems.  That  Seneca  possessed  great  mental 
powers  can  not  be  doubted.  He  had  seen 
much  of  human  life,  and  he  knew  well  what 
man  was.  His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he 
adopted  a  system,  was  the  stoical,  but  it  was 
rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure 
stoicism.  His  style  is  antithetical,  ana  ap- 
parently labored ;  and  where  there  is  much 
labor  there  Is  generallv  affectation.  Tet  his 
language  is  clear  and  forcible ;  It  is  not  mere 
words:  there  is  thought  always. 

SSNONES  (-um),  a  powerfhl  people  In 
Gallia  Lngdunensls,  dwelt  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Seqnana  (Seine),  Their  chief 
town  was  Agendicum,  afterwards  called  Se- 
nones  (5ms).  A  portion  oflhis  people  crossed 
the  Alps  about  b.o.  400,  in  order  to  settle  in 
Italv,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  the  rivers  Utis  and  Aesis  (between 
Ravenna  and  Aucona),  after  exuelling  the 
Umbrians.  In  this  country  they  round^  the 
town  of  Sena.  Thev  not  only  extended  their 
ravages  into  Etrurla,  but  marched  a^Inst 
Rome  and  took  the  city,  B.a  390.  From 
this  time  we  find  them  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  the  Romans,  Oil  they  were  at 
length  completely  subdued,  and  the  greater 

Eart  of  them  destroyed  by  the  oousul  Dola- 
ellainSSa. 

SENTTNUM  (-1:  nr.  Sataof errata,  Rn.),  a 
fortified  town  In  Umbria,  not  fkr  from  the 
river  Aesis. 

SBPlAS  (-ftdls :  SL  Oeorge),  a  promontory 
in  the  S.B.  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Mag- 
nesia, on  which  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

SEPLXSiA  (-drum),  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Capna.where  perftunes  and  Inxunes 
of  a  similar  kina  were  sold. 

SEPPHORIS  (Stifurieh),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  was  an  insignlflcant 
place  until  Herod  Antlpas  fortified  it,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  Gaiileo,  nnder  the  name 

of  DiOOAISABEA. 

8EPTEM  A(^UAE,  a  place  In  the  territory 
of  theSabini,  near  Reate. 

SEPTEMPfiDA  (San  Severino),  a  mnnldpi- 
nm  in  the  interior  of  PIcenum,  on  the  roM 
from  Auximom  to  Urbs  Salvia. 
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SEPTIMIUS  GfiTA.    [Obta.] 

SBPTIMIUS  SfiVERUS.    [SKvnirs.] 

SEPTIMIUS  Tinus  (-i),  a  Koman  poet, 
epoken  of  by  Horace. 

SBQUXNA  (-ae :  Seine)^  one  of  the  princi- 
pal rivers  of  Gkiul,  risluff  in  the  central  parts 
<»f  that  conntrv,  and  flowing  through  the 
vroriDce  of  Gallia  Lngdonensii  into  the  ocean 
opposite  Britain.  It  is  846  miles  In  length. 
Its  principal  afBnents  are  the  Matrdna  {Mame)^ 
Bsia  {0i9e)t  with  its  tributary  the  Ax&ua 
iAia7u)t  and  Incaunus  (Yoiine).  This  river 
has  a  slow  current,  and  is  navigable  beyond 
Lutetia  Parisioram  {Paris), 

SEOUlNI  (-flmm),  a  powerful  Celtic  people 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabiting  the  country  since 
called Franehs CompU nnABurffundj/,  In  the 
later  division  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
the  country  of  the  Seqnanl  formed  a  special' 
province  under  the  name  of  Maxima  Sequa- 
nomm.  They  derived  their  name  firom  the 
river  Sequana,  which  had  its  source  in  the 
N.W.  frontiers  of  their  territory.  Their  chief 
town  was  Vesontlo  {Beaancon), 

SfiQUESTER  (-trL  or  tris)  VTBlU8.  the 
same  attached  to  a  glossary  which  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  geographiciEU  names 
contained  in  the  Roman  poeis. 

SBRA.    [Srxioa.] 

SfiRlPlON  (-on if«),  a  physician  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  in  the  3u  century  ji.o. 

StRlPIS  or  SARlPIS  (-is  or  Idis),  an 
Egyptian  divinity,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  iu  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. Uis  worship  wns  introduced  into  Rome 
together  with  that  of  Isis.    CIsis.] 

SERDICA  or  SARDiCA  (-ae),  an  impor- 
tant town  in  Upper  Moesia,  and  the  capital 
of  Dacia  Interior,  derived  its  name  from  the 
Thradan  people  Skbpi.  It  lM)re  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  name  of  Triaditza.  Its  extensive 
ruins  are  to  be  seen  S.  of  Sophia. 

8SRSNUS  (-i),  Q.,  SAMMONlCUS  (or  Sa- 
monieus)^  a  man  of  high  reputation  at  Rome 
for  taste  and  learning,  murdered  by  command 
of  Caracnlla  iu  a.d.  212.  He  left  behind  him 
many  works. 

SERES.    [Skrio.v.] 

SEROIUS*    CCatilixa.] 

SERICA  (-ne.  Sores;  also  rarely  in  the 
sing.  Sur),  a  countiy  In  the  extreme  B.  of  Asia, 
faimons  as  the  native  region  of  the  silkworm, 
which  was  also  called S^p ;  and  hence  the  ad- 
lectl ve  *•  sericns  "  for  mhttu  The  name  was 
known  to  the  W.  nations  at  a  very  eariy  period, 
through  the  use  of  silk,  Orst  in  W.  Asia,  and 
afterwards  In  Greece.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  until  some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  our  era  the  name  had  no  distinct  geograph- 
ical signification.  The  Serica  of  Ptolemy 
corresponds  to  the  N.W.  part  of  China  and 
the  acyacent  portions  of  Thibet  and  Chinese 
Tartary.  The  capital,  Srra,  Is  supposed  by 
mo»t  to  be  Singan^  on  the  noang-ho^  but  by 
some  P$kijM.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  is 
mentioned  by  Amminnns  Marcelllnns  under 
the  name  of  Aggeres  Seriura. 

SSRIPHUS  (-1:  Serpho),  an  island  in  the 


Aegaean  Sea,  and  one  of  the  Cycladet.  It  is 
celebrated  iu  mythology  as  the  island  where 
Danad  and  Perseus  landed  after  they  had 
been  exposed  by  Acri8ln^ where  Perseus  was 
brought  up,  and  where  be  afterwards  turned 
the  inhabitants  into  stone  with  the  Gorgon's 
head.  Seriphus  was  colonized  by  lonlaus 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  islands 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  The 
island  was  employed  by  the  Roman  emperont 
as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  crimbals. 

SERRlNUS.    CRsouLUB.] 

SERTORIUS  (-!},  Q.,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  iu  the  later  times  of  the 
republic,  was  a  native  of  Nursia,  a  Sabine 
village,  and  was  bom  of  ol)scnre  but  respect- 
able parents.  He  served  under  Marine  in  thu 
war  against  the  Q'eutones;  and  before  the 
buttle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  u.o,  102,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones  in  disguise 
as  a  spy,  for  which  hazardous  undertaking 
his  intrepid  character  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  Gallic  language  well  qualified  him.  He 
also  served  as  trTbnnus  militum  in  Spain  un- 
der T.  Didius  (97).  He  was  quaestor  in  91, 
and  had  before  this  time  lost  an  eye  In  battle. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  88  he  de- 
clared himself  againat  the  party  of  the  nobleis 
and  commanded  one  of  me  4  armies  which 
besieged  Rome  under  Marios  and  Cinna.  He 
was,  however,  opposed  to  the  bloody  massacre 
which  ensued  aner  Marius  and  Cinna  entered 
Rome.  In  68  Sertoriu^  was  praetor,  and  either 
in  this  year  or  the  following  he  went  into 
Spain;  whence  he  croceed  over  to  Maure- 
tanla,  and  gained  a  victory  over  Pacdanus, 
one  of  Sulla*s  generals.  After  this,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Lnaitanians,  he  became  their 
leader;  and  for  some  years  euccessftilly  re- 
sisted all  the  power  of  Rome.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  supenctitlous  character  of  that 
people  to  strengthen  hlK  authority  over  them. 
A  (awu  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the 
natives  as  a  present,  which  soon  became  so 
tame  as  to  accompany  him  in  his  walks  and 
attend  him  on  all  occasions.  After  Sulla  had 
become  master  of  Italy,  Sertorias  was  Joined 
by  many  Romans,  and  among  the  rest  by  M. 
P*erpenia,with  63  cohorts.  IPrbprkna].  To 
give  some  show  of  form  to  his  ft>rmidable 
power,  Sertorius  established  a  senate  of  300, 
Into  which  no  provincial  was  admitted.  The 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Mc 
tellns,  who  had  been  sent  against  Sertorius 
in  79,  induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompcy  to 
his  assistance,  but  with  an  independent  com- 
mand. Pompey  arrived  in  Spain  in  76,  with 
a  large  force,  but  was  unable  to  gain  any  de- 
cisive advantages.  For  the  next  6  years  Ser- 
torius kept  both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  large  number  of  their 
forces.  Sertorius  was  at  length  assassinated 
in  72  by  Perperna  and  some  other  Roman 
officers,  who  had  long  been  Jealous  of  his 
authority. 

SERVILIA  (-ae).  (1}  Daughter  of  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Cacplo  and  the  anuehter  of  Llvla,  the 
sister  of  the  celebrated  M.  Livins  Drusus, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  In  ii-o.  91.  Servilia  was 
married  twice :  first  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  murder^ 
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of  Caesar,  and  aecoodly  to  D.  Janioa  81  lanae, 
consnl  In  <S.— (2)  Kster  of  the  preceding,  was 
the  Sd  wife  of  L  LucqUos,  conaol  in  74. 
8BRVILIUS  AHlLA.    [Abalju] 
SBRVTLIUS  CAEPlO.    [CAEPia] 
8BRVTLIUS  CA8CA    [Caboa.] 
8ERVTLIU8  RULLU&    IRdllcts.! 
8BRV1US  MAURUS  HOnORITUS  (•{), 
or  SERVtUS  MARIU8  HONORITUS,  a  cele- 
brated Latin  grammarian,  contemporary  with 
Macrobios,  who  introdaces  him  among  the 
dramatis  pcrsonae  of  the  Satnmalia.     Uia 
most  celebrated  pmdactiou  was  an  elaborate 
eommentary  npon  Virgil. 
8KRV1US  TULUUa    [Toujot.] 
SJtSOOTRIS  (-is  or  Idle),  the  name  giren 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Bgyp^who 
is  called  in  Manetho  and  on  the  mouuments 
Ramses  or  Ramesees.     Ramses  is  a  name 
common  to  several  kings  of  the  18th,  10th, 
and  90th  dynasties;  bnt  Sesostris  must  *>e 
identified  with  Ramses,  the  3d  kfn^  of  the 
19th  dynastr,  the  sou  of  Seti,  and  the  fiither 
of  Meuephtnah.    Sesostris  was  a  great  cou- 

aneror.  He  is  said  to  hare  sabdaea  Blhiopia, 
tie  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians 
in  ^rope.  Ue  retnrned  to  Egrpt  after  an 
absence  of  9  years,  and  the  countless  captires 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  erection  of  numerous  public 
works.  Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostrfs  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  south  ofl^ubia. 

SESTINUM  (-i :  Settino),  a  town  in  Umbria 
on  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
risaurus. 

SESTlUa    CSkxtius.] 

8BSTUS  (-i:  /atova),  a  town  in  Thrace, 
situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Helles- 
pont, opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  fh>m  which  it 
was  only  7  stadia  distant  It  was  founded 
by  the  Aeolians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Grecian 
poetry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leauder  and 
Iiero  [LBAMDca],  and  in  history  on  account 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here 
built  across  the  Hellespont. 

SBTlBIS.    [Saxtadis.] 

8STHON,  a  priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
himself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  expulsion 
of  Sabacon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  nud  was 
succeeded  by  the  Dodecarchia,  or  government 
of  the  IS  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  sole  sov- 
ereignty of  Psammitichns. 

SBIXA  (-ae:  Sezza  or  Slesae),  an  ancient 
town  of  Lntinm  in  the  B.  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  excellent 
wine  grown  in  its  neighborhood,  which  was 
reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  finest 
wine  in  Itjily. 

BEVERDS  (-1),  M.  AURELIUS  ALEXAN- 
DER, usurtlly  called  ALEXANDER  8KVE. 
RVHt  Roman  emperor  a.t».  222-235,  the  son 
of  Gessins  Marcianns  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and 
first  cousin  of  Elagabnlus,  was  bom  at  Arce, 
in  Phoenicia,  the  fst  of  October,  a.i>.  205.  In 
S31  he  was  adopted  by  Elagabalns,  and  created 
Caesar :  and  on  the  death  of  that  emperor,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  ajk  28i,  Alexander  as- 
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oended  the  throne.  After  reigning  in  peace 
some  years,  during  which  he  reformed  many 
abuses  in  the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a  wnr 
with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  gained 
a  great  rictory  over 
him  in  932 :  bnt  was 
nnable  to  prosecute 
bis  advantage  in 
consequence  of  in- 
telligence having 
reached  him  of  a 
great  movement 
among  the  German 
tril>esL  He  celebra- 
ted a  triumph  at 
Rome  in  28S,  and  in 
the  following  year, 
234,  set  out  for  Gaul, 
which  the  Germans 
were  def«stating; 
bat  was  wavlaid  by 
a  ^rnall  banci  of  mu- 
tinous soldiers,  iu> 
etigated,  it  is  said, 
by  Maximinus,  and 
hbiin,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age  and 
the  14th  of  his  reign.  Alexander  Sevems  was 
distinguished  by  Justice, wisdom,  and  clemen- 
cv  in  all  public  transactions,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  pnrity  of  his  private  life. 
S1VERU8,  A.  CAECINA.  [Caboiwa.] 
SfiVBRUS  (-1),  FLlVlUS  VlLfiRIUS,  Ro- 
man emperor  a.d.  806-807.  Ue  was  pro- 
claimed Caesar  by  Galerius  in  300,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  against  Maxentios,  who 
had  assumed  the  impenal  title  at  Rome.  The 
expedition,  however,  was  unsuccessftil ;  and 
Sevems,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  was 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  compelled 
to  pnt  an  end  to  his  life. 

SfiVSRUS  (-iX  LIBIUS.  Roman  emperor 
A.1K  40t-4<Sa,  was  a  Lucanlan  by  birth,  and 
owed  bis  accession  to  Ricimer,  who  placed 
him  on  the  throne  after  the  assassination  of 
Mi^orian.  Durlne  his  reign  the  real  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  or  Ricimer.  Sevems 
died  a  natural  death. 

8fiVBRU8  (-1),  L.  SEPTlMlUa  Roman 
emperor  a.t>.  193-211,  was  l>ora  in  146,  near 
Leptis  in  AfHca.  After  holding  various  im- 
portant military  commands  under  M.  Anrelius 
and  Commodns,  be  was  at  length  appointed 
commandor-in-chlef  of  the  army  in  Pannonia 
and  Dlyrla.  Bv  this  army  he  was  procLnimed 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  (196).  He 
forthwith  marched  npon  Rome,  where  Jnlla- 
nns  had  l>een  made  emperor  by  the  praetorian 
troops.  Julian  us  was  pnt  to  death  npon  his 
arrivalbefore  the  city.  [Jui.iawu8J  Sevems 
then  turned  his  arms  against  Pescennlus 
Niger,  who  had  been  saluted  emperor  by  the 
Eastern  legions,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near 
Issus,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death 
(194).  Severus  next  laid  siege  to  Byzantium, 
which  refhsed  to  submit  to  him  even  after  the 
death  of  Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  till 
190.  During  the  continuance  of  this  siege 
Sevems  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  (195)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He 
returned  to  Italy  in  196^  and  in  the  same  year 
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Eroceeded  to  Onnl  to  oppose  Alblnns,  who 
ad  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops 
in  that  country.  Albinan  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fought  near  Lyons 
on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Severus  re- 
tamed  to  Rome  in  the  same  year ;  bat  after 
remaining  a  phort  time  in  the  capital  he  set 
out  for  the  East  in  order  to  repel  tne  invasion 
of  the  Parthiaus,  who  were  ravafi^ing  Meso- 
potamia. After  spending  3  years  !d  the  East, 
where  he  met  with  the  most  brilliant  saccese, 
Severns  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For  the 
next  7  years  he  remained  tranqnilly  at  Rome ; 
but  in  208  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  sous 
Caracalla  and  Oeta.  Here  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  cel- 
ebrated wall,  which  bore  his  name,  from  the 
Solway  to  the  month  of  the  Tyne.  After  re- 
mainini;  S  years  in  Britain,  he  died  at  Ebora- 
cura  (York)  on  the  4th  of  Febmnry.  211,  in 
the  GSth  year  of  his  age  and  the  IStn  of  his 
reign. 
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8EXTIAE  AQUAE.  CAquab  Skxtiab.] 
SEXTIUS  or  SESTlUS  (-i),  P.,  quaestor  in 
B.O.  es,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  G7.  Like 
Milo,  he  kept  a  band  of  armed  retainers  to 
oppose  P.  Clodius  and  liis  partisans ;  and  in 
the  following  year  (56)  he  was  accused  of  Vi$ 
on  account  of  his  violent  acts  durlug  his  tri- 
bunate. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the 
14th  of  March,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 

{)owerftil  influence  of  Pompey.  Ou  the  breok- 
ng  out  of  the  civil  wor  in  49,  Sextius  first 
espoused  Pompey's  parly,  but  he  afterwards 
Joined  Caesar. 

8EXTU8  EMPIRICUS  (-i),  a  physician,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  tiie  3d  century  of  the  Christian  erk. 
Two  of  his  works  are  extant. 

SEXTU8  RtTFUS  (-1).  (1)  The  name  pre- 
fixed  to  a  work  entitled  De  Begionibua  Urbia 
Jiomae.—{2)  8kxti;s  Rcf-ws  is  also  the  name 

f prefixed  to  an  abridgment  of  Roman  historv 
II  28  short  chapters,  entitled  Breviarium  ae 
Victorii«  et  Provineiia  PtwuH  Romani,  and 
executed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Valeus, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

SIBYLLAE  (-arnm),  the  name  by  which 
several  prophetic  women  arc  designated.  The 
first  Sibyl,  ft-om  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name,  is  called  a  daughter 
of  Dardanns  and  Neso.  8ome  authors  men- 
tion only  4  Sibyls,  but  it  was  more  commonly 
believed  that  tnere  were  10.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  Cnmaean,  who  is  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  HerophiliS.  Demo, 
Phemono^,  Deiphob(S,  DemophilJ,  and  Amal- 
theo.  She  was  consulted  by  Aeneas  before 
he  descended  into  tje  lower  world.  She  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and 
she  is  the  one  who,  according  to  tradition, 
appeared  before  king  Tarqumius,  offering 
him  the  Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Respecting 
the  Sibylline  books,  see  Diet,  of  Aimq..  art. 
Sibyllini  Libri, 
SICAMBRL  [Syoambbi.] 
SiCiNI,    SiCfiLI,    SICELIOTAE.      [Si- 

OII.IA.] 

SICCA  VfiNfiRiA  (prob.  Al-Kaff),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
ft-ontier  of  Kumldia  and  Zeugitaua, 
built  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Bagra- 
das. 
SICHAEUS,  also  called  Acerbas. 

[AOBBUAS.] 

SiClLlA  (-ae:  Sicilv),  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
in  be  the  same  as  the  island  named 
Thritiaeia  by  Homer,  and  it  was  there- 
fore freqnently  called  Turimaoia, 
TKiNAOiA,orTRiNAnBi8,anamewhich 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
triangular  figure  of  the  island.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Roman  poets 
called  it  Tuiqurtra.  Its  more  usual 
name  came  from  its  later  inhabitants, 
the  Siceli,  whence  it  was  called  Si- 
oELiA,  which  the  Romans  changed 
into  SioiLiA.  As  the  Siceli  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  was 
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also  CAlled  Sioa7«ia.  Sicily  is  separated  from 
the  S.  coast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  FaETDu  Sigdlum,  sometimes  simply 
Fkbtctm,  and  also  Soyllaeum  Frbtum,  of 
which  the  modem  name  is  Faro  di  MeMiiut. 
The  sea  on  the  EL  and  S.  of  the  island  was 
also  called  Marb  Sioci.um.  A  range  ofmonnt- 
ains,  which  are  a  cuutinnation  of  the  Apeii- 
uinen,  extends  thronghont  the  island  from  B. 
to  W.  Of  these  the  most  imi)ortant  were 
the  celebrated  volcano  Aetna  on  the  B.  side 
of  the  island,  Ervx  {St.  Oiulano)  in  the  ex; 
ireme  W.  near  Drepanam,  and  the  Ueraei 
Montes  {Moiiti  8oH)\n  the  S.,  rnnuing  down 
to  the  promontory  Pachynas.  A  large  unm- 
ber  of  rivers  flow  down  from  the  moantaius, 
but  most  of  them  are  dry,  or  nearly  fo,  in  the 
snmmer.  The  soil  of  Sicily  was  very  fertile, 
and  produced  in  antiquity  an  immense  qnan- 
tity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  population  of 
Rome  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  their  snb- 
sistence.  So  celebrated  was  it,  even  in  early 
times,  <m  account  of  Its  corn,  that  it  was  rep- 
resented as  sacred  to  Demeter(Cere*X  and  as 
the  favorite  abode  of  this  goddess,  lience  it 
was  from  this  island  that  her  daughter  Per- 
sephone (Proserpina)  was  carried  away  by 
Plnta  Besides  com,  the  island  produced  ex- 
cellent wine,  saflfiron,  honev,  almonds,  and  the 
other  Southern  fraits.  The  earliest  inhabit- 
ants of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  been  the  sav- 
age Cyclopes  and  Lnestrygdnes ;  but  the.«e  are 
fabulous  beings,  and  the  first  inhabitants  men- 
tioned in  history  are  the  Sioani,  or  Siout.i, 
who  crossed  over  into  the  island  from  Italy. 
The  next  immigrants  into  the  island  were 
Cretans ;  but  these,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  visit- 
ed Sicily,  soon  became  incorporated  with  the 
Sicnli.  The  Phoenicians,  likewise,  at  an  early 
period  formed  settlements,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  on  all  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  bnt 
more  especially  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  parta 
But  the  most  important  of  all  the  immigrants 
into  Sicily  were  the  Qreeks,  who  founded  a 
nnmber  of  very  flourishing  cities,  snch  as 
Naxos  in  u.o.  736,  Syracuse  in  734,  Leon  tin! 
and  Catana  In  730,  Mcgara  Uyblaea  in  720, 
Uela  in  690,  Sellnns  in  620,  Agrigentum  in  579, 
etc.  The  Greeks  soon  l}ecanie  the  raling  race 
in  the  iiiland.  and  received  the  name  of  Siobu- 
OTAK,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier  in- 
habitants. At  a  later  time  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily.  After  tak- 
ing Agrigentum  In  405,  the  Carthaginians  be- 
came the  permanent  masters  of  tne  W.  part 
of  the  island,  and  were  engaged  in  fireanent 
wa»  with  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities. 
The  struggle  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  continued,  with  a  few  Interraptions, 
down  to  the  1st  Punic  war;  at  the  close  of 
which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  island,  the  W.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans, 
and  was  made  a  Roman  province.  The  B. 
part  still  continued  under  the  mle  of  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  as  an  ally  of  Rome ;  bnt  after  the 
revolt  of  Syracuse  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  ond 
the  conquest  of  that  city  by  Marcellns,  the 
whole  island  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
and  was  administered  by  a  praetor.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  formed 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  it 


was  taken  from  them  by  Belisarins  in  A.ji. 
636,  and  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  empire. 
It  continued  a  province  or  this  empire  till 
828,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 
SICINlUS  (-1).  (1)  L.  Sioixirs  BELt-rrcs, 
the  leader  of  the  plebeians  in  their  sece^oion 
to  the  Sacred  Mount  in  n.a  494.  lie  wan 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes. — (2)  L.  Sioix- 
icB  DxNTATrs,  called  by  some  writers  the 
Roman  Achilles,  from  his  personal  prowess, 
lie  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  'M.    He  was 

Knt  to  death  by  the  decemvirs  \a  460,  bec»i»e 
e  endeavored  to  persuade  the  plebeians  to 
secede  to  the  Sacred  MonnL  The  persons 
sent  to  assasBiuate  him  fell  upon  him  in  a 
lonely  spot,  but  he  killed  most  of  them  be- 
fore they  succeeded  in  dispiOching  him. 

SIClNUS  (-1:  Sikifw),  a  small  Island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sponide^,  between 
Pholegandraa  and  los,  Avith  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

SICORIS  (-is:  S»7r^),  a  river  in  Iliepania 
Tarracouensis,  which  had  its  source  iu  the 
territory  of  the  Cerretani,  and  fell  Into  the 
Iberas  near  Octogesa. 

SiCtJLL    [SioiLiA.] 

SlCtJLUM  FRflTUM,  SICCLUH  MiRB. 

CSlOlLIA.3 

SlCtJLTTS  FLACCUS.  [FLACxjrs.} 
SlCt^ONlA  (-ae),  a  small  district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Peloi>onnesus.  bounded  on  the  K  by 
the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  W.  by  Achala, 
on  the  8.  by  the  territory  of  Phlins  and  Cleo- 
nae,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Its 
area  was  about  100  square  miles.  The  land 
was  fertile,  and  produced  excellent  oil.  Irs 
almonds  and  its  fish  were  also  much  prized. 
Its  chief  town  was  Stoyox,  which  waa  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Aaopns, 
and  at  the  distance  of  80,  or,  according  to 
others.  18  stadia  from  the  sea.  Slcyon  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  It 
is  said  to  have  l)een  originally  called  Aegi- 
alea  or  Aeglali.  after  an  ancient  king,  Aegl- 
aleus;  to  have  been  subsequently  named  Me- 
c5ne,  and  finally  Sicyon,  from  an  Athenian 
of  this  name.  Sicyon  Is  represented  by  Ho- 
mer as  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponne- 
sns  it  l>ecame  snbject  to  Phalce^i,  the  son  of 
Temenus^  and  was  henceforward  a  Dorian 
state.  Sicyon,  on  acconnt  of  the  small  ex- 
tent of  its  territory,  never  attained  much  p«»- 
litical  importance,  and  was  generally  depend- 
ent either  on  Argos  or  Sparta.  At  the  time 
of  the  8d  Messenian  war  it  became  subject 
to  a  succession  of  tyrants,  who  administered 
their  power  with  moderation  and  insiice  foi 
100  years.  On  the  death  of  Clisthenes,  the 
last  of  these,  about  676.  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established.  Sicyon  was 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  art. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  Mihools 
of  painting,  which  was  founded  bv  Enpom- 
pus,  and  which  produced  Pamphilus  and 
Apelles.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest school  of  stattuiry  in  Greece ;  but  its  car^ 
iiest  native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Caiuichns. 
Lysippns  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.  The 
town  was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  tast* 
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and  skill  displaced  iu  the  yarions  articles  of 
dress  made  dv  ita  inhabitants,  among  which 
we  find  mentfoQ  of  a  particular  kind  of  shoe, 
which  was  mnch  prized  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 

SIDA,  BIDS  (-ae  or  6b),  (1)  (Baki  Adalia, 
RiL),  a  city  ofPamphylla,  on  the  coast,  a  lit- 
tle W.  of  the  river  Melas.  It  was  an  Aeolian 
colonj  from  Cyme  iu  Aeolis,  and  was  a  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Athena  (Minerva),  who 
is  represented  on  its  coins  holding  a  piome- 
granate  {aiitO  as  the  emblem  of  the  city.— (2) 
The  old  name  of  Polxmomium. 

SiDlClNI  (-Amm),  an  Ansonian  people  in 
the  N.W.  of  Campania  and  on  the  borders 
of  Samuiaro,  who,  oeing  hard  pressed  by  the 
Samnites,  united  themselves  to  the  Campa^ 
sians.    Their  chief  town  was  Teaunm. 

8IDON  (-finis  and  6nis)  (O.  T.  Tsidon,  or, 
in  the  English  form,  Zidou:  Saida^  Rn.),  for 
a  long  time  the  most  powerftil,  and  probably 
;he  must  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Phoenice. 
It  stood  in  a  plain  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  SOO  stadia  (20 
geog.  miles)  N.  of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  geog; 
miley)  S.  of  Berytus,  66  miles  W.  of  Damascus, 
and  a  day's  Journey  N.W.  of  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  at  Paneas.  It  had  a  fine  double  har- 
bor, now  almost  filled  with  sand,  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Phoenice,  until  eclipsed 
by  its  own  colony,  Tyre  [Ttbcb]:  and  its 
power  on  the  land  side  seems  to  have  extend- 
ed over  all  Phoenice,  and  at  one  period  (in 
the  time  of  the  Judges)  oyer  at  least  a  part 
of  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  Dayid  and  Sol- 
omon. Sidon  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
the  king  of  Tyre.  It  probably  regained  its 
former  rank,  as  the  first  of  the  Phoenician 
cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shalmaneser  at 
the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Syria, 
for  we  find  it  goyemed  by  its  own  king  un- 
der the  Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  In 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  the 


Sidouians  fhmlshed  the  best  ships  in  the 
whole  fleet,  and  their  king  obtainea  the  high- 
est place,  next  to  Xerxes,  in  the  council,  and 
above  the  kine  of  Tyre.    Sldon  received  the 

Sreat  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the  reign  of 
rtaxerxes  IIL  Ochus,  when  the  Sidouians, 
having  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  Phoenice 
and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochns  by 
their  own  king,  Teunes,  burned  themselves 
with  their  city,  n.o.  861.  In  addition  to  its 
commerce,  Sidou  was  famed  for  its  mauufaict- 
ures  of  glass. 

STDOnIUS  (-1)  iPOLUNiRIS  (-is),  was 
bom  at  Lugdunum  {Lyotia)  about  a.d.  431. 
Ho  was  raised  U>  the  senatorial  dignity  by 
the  emperor  Avltus,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  After  the  downfall  ofAvitus  he  lived 
some  time  in  retirement,  but  iu  467  appeared 
again  in  Rome  as  embassador  from  the  Ar- 
vemi  to  Anthemlus.  Ue  gained  the  favor  of 
that  prince  by  a  panegyric :  was  made  a  pa- 
trician, and  prefect  of  the  city ;  and  soon  aft- 
erwards, though  not  a  priest,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne.  His  extant  works  are 
some  poems  and  9  books  of  letters. 

SIGA,  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of  Man- 
retania  Caesariensls. 

SIQEUM  (-1:  TenUheri),  the  N.W.  prom- 
ontory of  the  Troad,  and  the  S.  headland  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  It  Is  here 
that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and  camp 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  same  name. 

SIGNIA  (-ae ;  Seani),  a  town  In  Latlura  on 
the  B.  side  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  found- 
ed by  Tarquinins  Priscus.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for  its  astrin- 
gent wine,  for  its  pears,  and  for  a  particular 
Kind  of  pavement  for  the  floors  of  houses, 
called  opua  Signinum, 

SILA  SILVA  (-ae:  Sila),  a  large  forest  In 
Bruttium  on  the  Apennines,  extending  S.  of 
Consentia  to  the  Sicilian  straiu 
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STLANlON,  an  Athentiin,  a  dlstiugnlshed 
staioary  in  brooze.  was  a  cuntcmporary  of 
LTsippos,  and  flonrlabed  u-a  324.  His  atatne 
of  Sappho,  which  stood  iu  the  prytaneum.  at 
SjracnM  in  the  time  of  Verres,  is  nllnded  to 
by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

SiLiNUS  f-i),  JtTNlUS.  (1)  M..  was  praetor 
In  u.a  213.  In  210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio 
to  Spain,  and  served  under  him  with  great  nis- 
tinctiou  during  the  whole  of  the  war  iu  that 
country.  He  Tell  in  battle  against  the  Buii 
in  196.— <2)  M.,  consul  in  100,  fought  in  this 
year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine  Ganl, 
and  was  defeated.  Ue  was  ^censed  in  con- 
sequence,  in  104,  by  the  tribnne  Gn.Domitioa 
Ahenobarbns,  but  acquitted.— (3)  D.,  stepCa- 
ther  of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar, 
havinff  married  his  mother  ServUia.  He  was 
consul  in  02,  with  L.  Licinius  Mnrena,  along 
with  whom  he  propo«>ed  the  Lex  Liciuia  Julia. 
—{A)  M.,  s<m  of  No.  8  and  of  Servilia,  served 
In  Oanl  as  Caesar's  legatns  In  63.  After  Cae- 
sar's murder  iu  44  he  accompanied  M.  Lepi- 
dns  over  the  Alps ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Lepidus  sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  fonght  on  the 
aide  of  Antony.    He  was  consul  iu  &. 

SiLlRUS  (-1:  SOaro),  a  river  in  lower  It- 
aly, forming  the  boundarv  between  Lucania 
ana  Campania,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and 
inlls  into  the  Binns  Paestauns  a  litUe  to  the 
N.  ofPaestum. 

SILENUS  (-i).  It  is  remarlced  in  the  article 
Satybi  that  the  older  Satyrs  were  generally 
termed  Sileni ;  but  one  of  these  Sileni  is  com- 
monly thu  Silenns,  who  always  accompanies 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  up  and  instructed.    Like  the  other 
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Satyrs,  he  is  called  a  son  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury) :  but  some  make  him  a  son  of  Pan  by 
a  nymph,  or  of  Gaea  (Tellutf).  Being  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Dionysus,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  born  at  Njrsa.  More- 
over, he  took  part  iu  the  contest  with  the  Gl- 
gantes,  and  slew  Encelados.  He  is  described 
OS  a  Jovial  old  man.  with  a  bald  head,  a  pnck 
nofre,  fat  and  round  like  his  wine-bag,  which 
he  al  way;}  carried  with  him,  and  generally  in- 
toxicated. As  be  could  not  trust  his  own 
legs,  he  is  geuerally  represented  ridins^  on  an 
ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In  every 
other  respect  he  is  described  aa  resemblintr 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,  and 
music  He  Is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyca 
and  Olympus  as  the  inventor  of  the  flu  re, 
which  be  is  often  ^een  playing;  and  a  spiv 
dal  kind  of  dance  was  called  alter  him  Sile- 
nu0,  while  he  himself  Is  designated  as  ihe 
dancer.  But  it  is  a  pecnliar  feature  in  hid 
character  that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet ; 
and  when  he  was  drunk  and  asleep  he  was  in 
the  power  of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him 
ti>  pn>phe9y  and  sing  by  anrroundiug  him 
with  chains  of  flowers. 

SILIUS  ITlLICUS  (-1),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  abont  A.n.  25.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  advocate,  and  was  afler- 
wards  one  of  the  centumviri.  He  was  conml 
in  08,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished;  he 
was  admitted  to. familiar  interconr»e  with 
Vitelliufs  and  was  subsequently  proconsnl  of 
Asia.  In  his  75th  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable  disease,  be 
starved  himpelf  to  death  in  the  house  once 
occupied  by  Virpll.  The  great  work  of  Silius 
Italicns  was  a  I  eroic  poem  in  17  books,  en- 
titled PunieOf  which  bus  descended  to  us  en- 
tire. 

SILtJ^RES  (-um),  a  powerfhl  people  in  Brit- 
ain, inhabiting  Soitth  Walett.  long  offered  n 
formidable  resistance  to  the  lionutns,  and  aft- 
erwards to  the  Saxons. 

SILViNUS  (i),  a  Latin  dlvinltv  of  the 
fields  and  forests.  He  is  also  called  the  pro- 
tector of  the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  {tn/lvetttrta  detut\  he  es- 
pecialiv  presided  over  plantations,  and  de- 
lightea  in  trees  growing  wild,  whence  he  la 
represented  as  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  cj- 

SreiFS.  Sylvanus  is  farther  described  as  the 
ivinity  protecting  herds  of  cattle,  promoting 
their  fertility  and  driving  away  wolves.  Later 
writers  identified  Sylvanns  with  Pan,  Fan- 
nus,  Innns.  and  Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poets, 
as  well  as  in  works  of  art,  he  always  appears 
as  an  old  man,  but  cheerful  and  in  love  with 
Pomona.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  blm  con- 
sisted of  grapes,  ears  of  com,  milk,  meat, 
wine,  and  piga. 

SILVlUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Pcncetil  in 
Apulia,  on  the  borders  of  Lncanio,  20  miles 
S.£LofVenu8ia. 

SILVIUS  (-i),  the  son  of  Ascanlns,  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  because  he  was  bom 
in  a  wood.  All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba 
bore  the  cognomen  Silvins. 

SIMMlAS(-ae).  (1)  Of  Thebea,  first  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Pytnagorean  philosopher  Ptiflot 
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ls&8,  and  afterwards  the  friend  and  disciple 
of  Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present. 
8immias  wrote  83  dialof^ies  on  philosophical 
enbjecta,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

SIMOIS  (-entls).  [Tboas.]  As  a  mvtho- 
logicni  personage,  the  river-god  Simois  fs  the 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  (hther  of 
Astyochas  and  Uieromueme. 

SIMON  (-dnis),  one  of  the  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, and  by  trade  a  leather-cotter. 

SiMONlDfiS  (-is).  (1)  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  8(1,  both  in  time  and  in  repntatiou,  of  the 
3  nriucipal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period 
of  Greek  literature— namelr,  Archiluchiis,  S!- 
monides,  and  Hipponaz.  He  was  a  native  of 
Samoa,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Amorgos.  He  flourished 
abont  B.a  664.— (2)  Of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
lalis,  in  Ceos,  ii.a  606,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leoprepes.  He  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profeasiou.  From 
his  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  and 
thence  into  Thessaly,  where  he  lived  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  and  in 
4S9  conquered  Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for 
the  prise  which  the  Atheniana  offered  for  an 
cle^  on  those  who  fell  at  Marathon.  He 
composed  several  other  works  of  the  same 
de^ription ;  and  in  his  80th  year  his  long  po- 
etical career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the 
victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithyram- 
bic  chorus  (477).  being  the  06th  prize  which 
he  bad  carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
invited  to  Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose  court 
he  lived  till  his  death  in  467.  He  still  con- 
tinued, when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  muse 
occasionally  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian 
states.  He  made  literature  a  profession,  and 
is  snid  to  have  been  the  first  wno  took  money 
for  his  poems.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  poetrr  of  Simonides  were  sweetness 
(whence  his  surname  of  Melieerte%)  and  elab- 
orate finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expression  ; 
though  in  originality  and  fervor  he  was  far 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets, 
such  as  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  bis 
contemporary  Pindar. 

SIMPLIOIUS  (-1),  one  of  the  last  philoso- 
phers of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  a  native 
of  CUicia  and  a  disciple  of  Ammonias  and 
Damascius.  In  consequence  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  pagan  philosophers  were 
exposed  In  the  relen  of  Justinian,  Simplicius 
was  one  of  the  7  philosophers  who  took  refbge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  Chosro&. 
He  returned  home  abont  543.  Simplicius 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
works,  which  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also.wroto  a  commentary 
on  the  Bnchlridlou  of  Eplctetus, which  is  like- 
wise extant. 

SINAB  (-arum),  the  B.-moet  people  of  Asia. 
Ptolemv  describes  their  country  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Series,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
India  extra  Gangem.  It  corresponded  to  the 
8.  part  of  China  and  the  B.  part  of  the  Jhar- 
mempetdHitUa. 


SINAl  or  SINA  {JebeU-et  Tur),  a  cluster  of 
dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S.  angle 
of  the  triangular  peninsula  inclosed  between 
the  8  heads  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Bgypt 
and  Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a 
reaion  t^f  broken  and  ele/t  rocks.  Is  used  In  a 
wider  sense  for  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peo- 
pled, at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  by  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  Midianites,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Nabathaean  Arabs.  Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the 
O.  T.  are  both  general  names  for  the  whole 
group,  the  former  being  used  in  the  flr^t  4 
books  of  Moses,  and  the  latter  in  Deuteron* 
omy.  llie  summit  on  which  the  law  was 
given  was  probably  that  on  the  N.,  or  the 
one  usually  called  Horeb. 

SINDI  (-Arum).  (1)  A  people  of  Asiatic 
Sarniatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Buxine,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  the  names  of  SucnoMica  and 
StimiAMA.— (2)  A  people  on  the  B.  coast  of 
India  extra  Gansem  (in  Cochin  China)^  also 
called  SiMDAB,  and  with  a  capital  city,  Simda. 

SINDICB.    CSiMDi.} 

SINGXRA  (-«mm :  Sinjarr)^  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of 
Nisibis. 

SINGITICUS  SiNUS.    [Sikocs.] 

SINGUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia,  which  giive 
its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singlticus. 

SiNIS  or  SINNIS  (-is),  son  of  Polypi^mon, 
Pemon,  or  Poseidon  (Neptune),  by  Sylea,  the 
daughter  of  Corinthus.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  A*equented  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travelers  whom  he  captured  bv 
fastening  them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which 
he  bent,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He 
himself  was  killed  in  this  manner  by  Theseus. 

SINON  (-Onis),  son  of  Aesimus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Vlr^l  {Aen.  ii.  79),  of  Si8fphu^  and 
grandson  of  Autdlj'cus,  was  a  relation  of 
Ulysses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Trov.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
l^ojans,  and  then  persuaded  them  to  admit 
into  their  city  a  wooden  horse  filled  with 
armed  men,  which  the  Greeks  had  constrncted 
as  a  pretended  atonement  for  the  Palladium. 
The  Tmjans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  drag- 
ged the  horse  into  the  city ;  whereupon  Sinon 
in  the  dead  of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the 
horse,  who  thus  took  Troy. 

StNOPS  (-es:  Sinopcy  Sinofib,  Rn.),  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Buxine,  stood  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  headland  of  the  great 
bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the  river  Halys  forms 
the  R  headland,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  N. -most 
promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  It  appears  In  his- 
tory as  a  very  early  cohmy  of  tue  Milesians. 
Having  been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a 
new  colony  firom  Miletus  in  b.o.  632,  and  soon 
became  the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the 
Buxine.  Its  territory,  called  Simopis,  extend- 
ed to  the  banks  of  the  Halvs.  It  was  the 
birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithridates  the 
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Great,  who  enlarged  and  benntifled  it  Shortly 
before  the  mnrder  of  JuHiis  Caes^ar  it  was 
colonized  by  the  name  of  Julia  Caesarea  Fe- 
lix Sinope,  and  remained  a  floarishiug  city, 
thongh  ft  never  recovered  itn  former  impor- 
tance. At  the  time  of  Constaniine  it  baa  de- 
clined so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to 
Ama^ia.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  re- 
nowned cynic  pbiloeopher  Diogenes,  of  the 
comic  poet  Dipliilusi,  and  of  the  hUtorlau 
Baton. 

SINTiCA,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Thradan  people  Sinti,  extended  B. 
of  Crct»tonia  and  N.  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  the  lake  Praslas.  Its  chief  town 
was  lieradea  Slutica. 

SlNt^ESSA  (-ne:  RoeeadiMandrjffone)Ahe 
last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  originallv  belonged,  was 
silnated  on  th»sea-coaet  ana  on  the  via  Ap- 
pia.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  the  neighboring  town  of  Mintur- 
»ae,  in  b.o.  9»6,  It  possessed  a  good  harbor, 
and  was  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  In  its  neighborhood  were  cele- 
brated warm  baths,  called  Aquai  Simukbsa- 

NAK. 

CIOX.    Ukbcsalem.] 

SIPIiNUS  (-1 :  Siphno),  an  island  in  tbe 
Aegaeaii  sea,  forming  one  of  the  Cyclade(<, 
S.£.  of  Seriphas.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  Its 
original  name  was  Merope,  and  it  was  colo- 
nized by  loniaus  from  Athena.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  the  Siph- 
nlans  attained  great  prosperity,  and  were  re- 

{ yarded  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  the  wealth- 
est  of  the  islanders.  Siphnns  was  one  of  the 
few  islands  which  refused  tribute  to  Xerxes; 
and  one  of  its  ships  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greek?  at  Salamis.  The  moral  character  of 
the  Siphnians  stood  low,  and  hence  to  act 
like  a  Siphuian  (Zi^wtiCeo')  became  a  terra  of 
reproach. 

SIPOXTUM  or  8IPUNTDM  (-i :  Siponto), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Sipds  (-nntib),  an  ancient 
town  in  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Daunia,  on 
the  S.  i-lop«  of  Monnt  Garganus,  and  on  the 
C4)ast.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Diomede,  and  was  of  Greek  origin.  It  was 
col'inlzed  by  the  Romans,  andcr  whom  it  bo- 
came  u  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 
SlPfLCS  (-i :  Sipuli-Dagh),  a  monnUin  of 
Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
l^tnolu?*,  from  the  main  chain  of  which  it  pn»- 
ceeds  N.W.  along  the  courbo  of  the  river  Her- 
mns  ns  far  as  Magnesia  and  SIpylum.  Ii  U 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Tbe  ancient  capital 
of  Maeouia  was  said  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have 
been  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  it  was 
early  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its 
site  became  a  little  lake  called  Sale  or  Salo^, 
near  which  was  a  tumnlns,  supposed  to  l>e 
the  crave  of  Tantalus.  The  mountain  was 
rich  In  metals,  and  many  mines  were  worked 
in  it. 

SIRB5NIS  LXCUS  (Sahakat  JJardowal),  a 
large  and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  tif  Lower 


Bgypt,  B.  of  Mttunt  Casina.  Its  circuit  was 
1000  stadia.  It  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  asphaltus. 

STRENES  (-nm),  sca-nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who 
heard  them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  tbe 
iHland,on  tbe  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were 
sitting,  and  endeavoring  to  allare  him  and 
his  companions,  he  stuffed  the  ears  of  his 
companions  with  wax,  and  tied  himself  to 
the  mast  of  his  vessel,  until  he  was  so  far  off 
that  he  could  no  longer  hear  ibe  Sirens'  song. 
According  to  Ilomer,  the  island  of  the  Sirens 
was  situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of 
Scylla,  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  lUly ;  bnt  tbe 
Roman  poets  place  them  on  the  Campanian 
coast.  Some  state  that  they  were  2  in  num- 
ber, Aglaopheme  and  Thelxiepla :  and  others 
that  there  were  8,  Pisinue,  Aglaope,  and  Th^- 
xiepio,  or  Parthcnope,  LigiS,  and  Lencosia. 
They  are  called  daughters  of  Phorcnf^  of 
Achuldns  and  Sterdpe,  of  Terpelch5re,  of  Mel- 
pomene, of  Calli6pe,  or  of  Gaea.  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  the 
Argonaats  and  the  rape  of  Persephone.  When 
the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Siren^  the  latter 
began  to  sing,  bnt  in  vain,  for  Orpheus  sur- 
passed them :  and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that 
they  should  live  only  till  some  one  hearing 
their  song  should  pass  by  unmoved,  tbej 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were 
metamorphosed  into  rocks. 

SIRENtTSAE  (-arnm),ca11edby  Vlr^l  U«i. 
v.  864)  SiKXMiTH  SoopiLi,  S  small  uninhabited 
and  rocky  islands  near  the  8.  side  of  the  Prom. 
Miscnum,  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  whicli 
were,  according  to  tradition,  the  abode  of  the 
Sirens. 

SIRIS  (-is),  a)  (Sinnn),  a  river  in  Lucanla 
flowinsx  into  the  Tarentine  gulf.— (2)  {Tom 
di  Senna),  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Lncania 
at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding  river. 

SIRMlO   (-unis:    Simtione)^  a  benniifhl 

Sromonto^  on  the  S,  shore  of  the  Lacot 
lenacus  (Lago  di  Garda)^  on  which  Catullitf 
had  an  estate. 

SIRMlUM  M !  MfitrovUz),  an  imporUnt  dty 
in  l*annonin  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Snvns.  It  was  founded  by  tbe 
Tanrisci,  and  under  the  Romans  became  the 
capital  of  Pannonia,  and  tlie  head-quarters 
of  all  their  operations  in  their  wars  against 
the  Dacians  and  the  neighboring  barbarians. 

STSlPON  (-onis:  Almaden  in  tbe  Sierra 
Morena).  an  important  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica  N.  of  Corduba. 

SISCiA  (-ae :  Siaaek),  called  Skowta  by  Ap- 
pian,  an  important  town  in  PannoniaSaperior, 
situated  npon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers 
Savua,  Colapis,  and  Odra,  and  on  tlio  rt*ad 
from  Aemona  to  Sirmium. 

SISENNA  (-ae),  L.  CORNEdfCS,  a  Roman 
annalist,  was  praetor  in  the  year  when  Snlla 
died  {U.O.  78),  and  probably  obtained  Sicily 
for  his  province  in  TT.  During  the  piratical 
war  (67)  he  acted  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  and 
having  been  dispatched  to  Crete  in  command 
of  an  army,  died  in  that  island  at  the  age  of 
about  62.  His  great  work  was  a  histo>ry  of 
his  own  time,  but  he  also  translated  the  Mi- 
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leeian  fables  of  Aristidcs,  aud  composed  a 
commentary  upon  Plnotas. 

SISYGAMBIS  (-is),  mother  of  Dnrliis  Co- 
domaDDa8,the  lost  kirn;  of  Persia,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.O.  333,  together  with  the  \vife  and  dnngh- 
ters  of  Darius.  Alexander  treated  these  cnp- 
tiyes  with  the  greatest  generosity  and  kiud- 
iiess.  and  displayed  towards  Sisygambis,  in 

§  articular,  a  reverence  and  delicacy  of  con- 
net  which  is  one  of  the  bri^htent  ornaments 
of  bis  character.  AAer  his 'death  she  put  an 
jsd  to  her  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

StSTPHUS  (-i),  son  of  Ae51ns  and  EnarCte, 
whence  he  is  called  AeolXdeM.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mer6pe,  a  daughter  of  A  tias  or  a  Pleiad, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Glancus. 
Omytion  (<>r  Porphyrlon)*  Thersander,  ana 
Halmns.  In  later  accounts  he  is  also  called 
a  sou  of  Antolfcus,  and  the  father  uf  Ulysses 
by  Anticlea  [Antiolka]  ;  whence  we  rtnd  Ulys- 
Bes  sometimes  called  Sisyvkldes.  He  is  said 
to  have  bnilt  the  town  of  Ephyra,  afterwards 
Corinth.  As  king  cf  Corinth  he  promoted 
navigation  and  commerce,  but  he  was  fraudu- 
lent, avaricions,  aud  deceUfbl.  His  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  severely  punished  in  the 
lower  world,  where  he  had  to  roll  up  hill  a 
hnge  marble  block.wbich  as  soon  as  it  reach- 
ed the  top  always  rolled  down  again. 


SUjphot,  Ixlon,  Mod  TanUloi.    (Bartoli,  Scpolc  Ant., 


SITXCE  or  SITTXCE  (-es:  Etki-Dagdad, 
Rn.),  a  great  and  popnlons  city  of  Babylonia, 
near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  S  parasangs 
within  the  Median  wall.  Its  probable  sitels 
marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower  of  Nimrod. 
It  gave  the  name  of  Sittacene  to  the  district 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  E.  of  Baby- 
.onia  and  N.W.  of  Sasiana. 

SITIlONlA  (-ae),  the  c<^ntral  one  of  the  8 
neninsulas  rnnniug  out  fk>om  Chalcldlce  In 
Macedonia,  between  the  Toronaic  and  Singltic 
gulfs.  The  Thracians  were  originally  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia ;  and  the 
ancients  derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from 
a  Thracian  king,  Siihon.  We  also  find  men- 
tion of  a  Thracian  people,  Sithonli,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus  Enxinns ;  and  the  poets 
frequently  use  Sithonit  and  SithonittM  in  the 
general  sense  of  Thracian. 


8IT0NES  (-um),  a  German  tribe  in  Scandi- 
navia, belonging  to  the  race  of  the  SuevL 

SITTIUS  or  SITIUS  (-1),  P.,  of  Nucerla  in 
Campania,  was  connected  with  Catiline,  and 
went  to  Spain  in  n.c.  64,  from  which  country 
he  crossect  over  into  Mauretania  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  Joined  Caesar  when  the  lat- 
ter came  to  Africa,  in  40,  to  prnseciite  the  war 
against  the  Pompeian  party.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  Caesar  in  this  war,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  west- 
ern part  of  Numidia,  where  he  Fettled,  dis- 
tributing the  land  among  his  soldiers.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  Arablo,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nissa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Siitlus 
by  stratagem. 

8MXRAGDUS  M0N8  (Jehel  Zaintrah),  a 
mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice^  It  obtained  its 
name  from  its  extensive  emerald  mines. 

8MBRDIS,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  murdered 
by  order  of  his  brother  Cambf  ses.  A  Magian, 
named  Patizithes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
bfses  in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures, 
availed  himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother 
to  the  deceased  Smerdis  to  proclaim  this 
brother  as  king,  representing  him  as  the 
younger  son  ofCyrns.  Cnrobyses  beard  of 
the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died  of  an  accident- 
al wound  in  the  thigh  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against 
the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  was 
acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  reigned  for  7  months  with- 
out opposition.  The  fraud  was  di»> 
covered  by  Phaedima,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and 
had  been  transferred  to  bis  succes- 
sor. She  communicated  it  to  her 
father,  Otanes,  who  thereupon  form- 
ed a  conspiracy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  G  other  noble  Persians,  suc- 
ceeded In  forcing  his  way  into  the 
palace,  where  they  slew  the  false 
Smerdis  and  his  brother  Patizithes 
in  the  8th  month  of  their  reign,  521. 
SMINTHEUS  (-cos,  cl.  or  6i),  a  sur- 
name of  Apollo,  which  is  derived  by 
some  from  <r^iV^oT,  a  mouse,  and  by 
ut  M  ^  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in 
*  Troas.   The  mouse  was  regarded  by 

the  ancients  as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising 
from  the  earth,  and  as  the  symbol  of  prophet- 
ic power. 
SMYRNA,  or  MYRRHA.  [Adowis.} 
SMYRNA,  and  in  many  MSa  ZMYRNA 
(-ae :  Smyrna^  Turk.  Iimfr\  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  great  cities  on  its  W. 
coast  which  has  survived  to  this  day.  stood 
in  a  position  alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  for  other  natural  advantages.  Lyingjust 
about  the  centre  of  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Meles, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  buy,  the  Sinus  Iler- 
niaens  or  Smyruaeus  {G.  of  Sminriia)^  which 
formed  a  safe  and  immense  harbor  for  the 
largest  ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city : 
at  the  foot  of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tniolus,  and 
at  the  entrance  to  the  great  and  fertile  valley 
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of  the  HermnSk  in  which  lay  the  great  and 
wealthy  city  or  Sardis;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  R  shore  of  the 
Aegaean— it  was  marked  out  by  nature  as  one 
of  the  greatest  emporiams  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  preserved 
that  character  to  the  present  day.  There  are 
various  accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most 
probable  is  that  which  reprei^ents  it  as  an 
Aeolian  colony  from  Cyme.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod it  fell  by  a  stratagem  into  the  hands  of 
the  lonians  of  Colopnon,  and  remained  an 
Ionian  city  flrom  that  time  forth :  this  appears 
to  have  happened  before  01. 23  (11.0. 6S8).  Its 
early  history  is  very  obscure.  This  much  is 
clear,  however,  that  at  some  period  the  old 
city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the  N.K.  side 
of  the  Ilermaean  gulf,  was  abandoned ;  and 
that  it  was  sncce^ed  bv  a  new  city  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  th»same  gulf  (the  present  site), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Auti;ronn^ 
and  which  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Ly- 
simachus.  This  new  city  stood  parti  v  on  the 
sea-shore  and  partly  on  a  hill  called  Mastusia. 
The  city  soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  world.  It  was  es- 
pecially favored  by  the  Romans  on  account 
of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian  and 
Mithridatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
▼eutus  Juridicos.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but 
it  soon  recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguish- 
ed place  in  the  early  history  of  Christianitv, 
as  one  of  the  only  two  among  the  7  church- 
es of  Asia  which  SL  John  addresses,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  without  any  admixture  of  re- 
buke, and  as  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp.  There  are  but  few  mlns 
of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all  her 
other  sources  of  renown,  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshiped  as  a  hero 
in  a  magnificent  building  called  the  Uome- 
reum. 

SMYRNAEUS  SiNIJS  (G.  0/  Imnir  or 
Smyrna),  the  great  gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna 
stands. 

SOCRXTES  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  bom  in  the  derons 
Aldp£*ce,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  11.0.  400.  His  father.  Bophroniscns, 
was  a  statuary ;  his  mother,  Phaeuar^te,  was 
a  midwife.  In  his  youth  Socrates  fulloxred  the 
profession  of  his  father,  and  attained  sufficient 
proficiency  to  execute  the  group  of  clothed 
Graces  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time 
of  Pausauias.  The  personal  qualities  of  Soc- 
rates were  marked  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
durinc  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was 
CADabie  of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and 
inaiflTerent  to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which 
astonished  all  his  companions.  He  went  bare- 
foot in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during 
the  winter  campaign  at  Potidaea,  under  the 
severe  frosts  of  Thrace;  and  the  same  home- 
ly clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  His  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  JesU  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
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who  inform  us  that  he  had  a  flat  nose,  thick 
lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or  Si- 
leu  us.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we 
are  almost  wholly 
ignorant ;  he  serv- 
ed as  a  hoplite  at 
Potidaea,  Delinm, 
and  Amphip61!s 
with  great  credit 
to  hiniself.  He 
Feems  never  to 
have  filled  any  po- 
litical  office  until 
40C,  in  which  year 
he  was  a  member 
of  the  senate  of 
IMve  Hundred,and 
one  of  the  PrylA- 
nes  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  the 
trial  of  the  6  gen- 
erals, he  refused, 
in  spite  of  all  per- 
sonal hazard,  to 
put  an  nnconeti- 
tuiional  qnestion 
to  the  vote.  He  displayed  the  same  moral 
courage  in  refus^ing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehension  of  Leon 
the  Salaminian.— At  what  time  Socrates  r»> 
linquiehed  his  profession  as  a  statuarr  we  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  least  all 
the  middle  and  later  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  eel r-im posed  task  of  teaching,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business,  public  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of 
fortune.  But  he  never  opened  a  school,  nor 
did  he,  like  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  deliver 

Eublic  lectures.  He  was  persuaded  that  be 
ad  a  special  religious  mission,  and  that  he 
constantly  heard  tiie  monitions  of  a  divine  or 
supernatural  voice.  Every  where,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  work- 
shops, he  sought  and  found  opportunities  for 
awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youths,  and 
men,  moral  consciousness,  and  the  impnl^ 
after  knowledge  i-expecting  the  end  and  value 
of  our  actions.  His  object,  however,  was 
only  to  aid  them  in  developing;  the  germs  of 
knowledge— to  practice  a  kindof  mental  mid- 
wifery. Just  as  bis  mother  Phaenarite  exer- 
cised the  corresponding  corporeal  art ;  and  he 
therefore  fonght  unweariedly  against  all  fulse 
appearance  and  conceit  of  knowledge.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected 
for  attack  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other 
comic  writers.  Attacbed  to  none  of  the  pre- 
vailing parties,  Socrates  found  in  each  of 
them  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and 
persecuted  by  Critias,  Charicles,  and  others 
amon^  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  had  him 
epeclttlly  In  view  In  the  decree  which  they 
issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
orotory,  he  was  impeached  after  their  banish- 
ment and  by  their  op]>onents.  An  orator 
named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasy- 
balus)  named  Meletns,  nnitedin  the  impeach- 
ment with  the  powerful  demagogue  An^tus. 
an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  Si)phlsts  and 
their  system,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
band  which,  setting  out  from  Phyle,  forced 
their  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and  drove  ool 
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the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  Jodeee  also  are  de- 
scribed as  persons  who  had  l>eeu  banished, 
and  who  had  returned  with  Thrattybulns. 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were  that 
Socrates  was  goilty  of  cornipting  the  yonth, 
and  of  deiipisYng  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
Btate,  patting  in  their  place  other  new  divini- 
ties; bat  the  accasation  was  doobtless  also 
dictated  by  political  animosity.  The  sab- 
stance  of  the  speech  which  Socrates  delivered 
in  his  defense  is  probably  preserved  bv  Plato 
in  the  piece  entitled  the  **^  Apology  of  Socra- 
tes.*' Being  condemned  by  a  minority  of  only 
•  votes,  he  refhsed  to  acqaiesce  in  any  greater 
panishment  than  a  fine  of  60  minoe,  on  the  se- 
carity  of  Plato,  Crito,  and  other  friends.  In- 
censed by  this  speech,  the  judges  condemned 
him  to  death  by  a  majority  oiSO  votes.  The 
sentence  could  not  be  carried  into  ezecntion 
until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  sent  to  Delos  on  the  periodical  Tbeoric 
miasioD.  The  80  days  which  intervened  be- 
tween its  return  and  the  execution  of  Socra- 
tes were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  attempts 
(the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life),  and  to  nis 
usual  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  dutv  of  obedience 
to  the  laws.  Plato  has  reported  in  the  CVito, 
so  called  after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socra* 
tcs,  who  had  endeavored  without  success  to 
persuade  him  to  make  his  escape.  lu  an- 
other, imitated  or  worked  up  by  Plato  in  the 
Phaeao,  Socrates,  immediately  before  he  drank 
the  cup  of  hemlock,  developed  the  grounds 
of  his  immovable  conviction  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  died  with  composure 
and  cheerfulness  in  his  70th  year,  s.a  899. 
lie  must  be  considered  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  formal  logic— (2)  The  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  bom  at  Constantinople 
about  A.D.  879.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ammonius 
and  Helladlns,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  Is 
sumamed  Scholastlcns.  The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Socrates  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Constanttne  the  Great  (SOC)  to  that  of  the 
younger  Theodosias  (439). 

SODOM A  (-drum  and  ae ;  also  -nm,  gen.  -i ; 
and  -i.  gen.  -<imm),  a  verv  ancient  city  of  Ca- 
naan, in  the  beantlfhl  valley  of  Siddlm,  close- 
ly connected  with  Gk>morrha,  over  which  and 
the  other  3  **  cities  of  the  plain  "  the  king  of 
Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  suprem- 
acy. In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  these 
cities  as  subject,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  to 
the  king  of  Elam  and  his  allies  (nn  indication 
of  the  early  supremacy  In  W.  Asia  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Tigris  ana  Euphrates  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  war  on  record.  (Gen. 
xiv.)  Soon  afterwards  tjie  abominable  sins 
of  these  cities  called  down  ihe  divine  venge- 
ance, and  they  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  except  Zoar,  which  was  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot. 

80EMIS  or  SOAEMlAS,  JtTLtA.  daughter 
of  Julia  Mnesa,  and  mother  of  Eiagabalus. 
became  the  chosen  counselor  of  her  son,  ana 
encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  was  slain  by  the  praetorians  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a.d.  828. 


SOGDIlNA  (-ae)  (Old  Persian,  Sughda: 
parts  of  Turkestan  and  Bokhara^  including 
the  district  still  called  Sogd),  the  N.E.  prov- 
ince  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  separated 
on  the  S.  from  Bactriana  ana  Marglana  by 
the  upper  conrse  of  the  Oxns  {Jihoun) ;  on 
the  £.  and  N.  from  Scytbia  by  the  Sogdil 
Comedarnm  and  Oscii  M.  (Kara-DagfL,Ala7ant 
and  Ak  Tagh)  and  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jaxartes  (6'iAotm),  and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

SOGDilNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanns,  acquired 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  bis  father,  n.a  420, 
by  the  murder  of  his  legitimate  brother  Xerx- 
es II.  Sogdiauu^,  however,  was  murdered 
in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of  7  mouths,  by  hit 
brother  Ocuus. 

SOGBH  MONTES.    [Soodiana.] 

85li.    [Helios.] 

SOLI  (-drum)  or  SOLOB.  a)  {Mezetlu,  Ru.), 
a  city  on  the  coast  i)f  Cillcia,  between  the 
rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus,  said  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Argivea  and  Lydians  from 
Rhodes.  Pompey  restored  the  city,  which 
had  been  destri)yed  by  TIgranes,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands 


of  pirates ;  and  from  this  time  forth  it  was 
llec-  ~  -  -  -  - 

ry  history  as  the  blrthpli 
philosopher  Chrysippus,  of  the  comic  poet 


called  PoMPEtopoi.is.     It  was  celebrated  in 
literary  history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Stoic 


Philemon,  and  of  the  astronomer  and  poet 
Aratiis.— (2)  (Aliaorc^  in  the  valley  of  Solea, 
Rn.)i  a  considerable  see-port  town  iu  the  W. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus. 

S0LINU8  (-1),  C.  JtTLIUS,  the  author  of  a 
geographlcjil  compendium,  divided  into  57 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
world  as  known  to  the  ancients,  diversified 
by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the  origin, 
habits,  religious  rites,  and  social  condition  or 
various  nations  enumerated.  It  dlsplajrs  but 
little  knowledge  or  judgment  Solinus  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  a.p.  238. 

SOUS  PONS.    [Oasis,  No.  3.] 

SOLOE.    [Soll] 

SOLOIS  (C.  Cantin,  Arab. /{as  el  Houdik),  % 
promontory  runnings  far  out  Into  the  sea,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  WT  coast  of  Manretania. 

SOLON  (-«ni8),  the  celebrated  Athenian 
legislator,  was  bom  about  ii.a.  638.  His  fa- 
ther, Execestldes,was  a  descendant  of  Codms, 
and  his  mother  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother 
of  Plsistratns.  Execestldes  had  seriously  crip- 

f>led  his  resources  by  a  too  prodigal  expend- 
ture ;  and  Solon  consequently  found  It  either 
necessary  or  convenient  in  his  youth  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign  trader. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inqniring  spirit  led 
him  to  select  that  pnrsuit  which  would  fur- 
nish the  amplest  means  for  its  gratification. 
Solon  early  dlstlnimished  himself  by  ^his  po- 
etical abilities.  His  first  eflVisions  were  in  a 
somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain,  which 
afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more  dignified 
and  earnest  purpose  of  Indicating  profound 
refiections  or  sage  advice.    So  widely  indeed 
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did  his  repntatioD  spread  that  he  was  rank- 
ed as  one  of  the  famoas  seven  sa^s.  The 
occasion  which  first  brought  Solou  promi- 
nently forward  as  an  actor  on  the  political 
ptage  was  the  content  between  Athens  and 
Me^ara  respecting  the  possession  ofSalamls. 
Inolgnant  at  the  dishonorable  renunciation 
of  their  claims  by  the  Athenians,  he  feigned 
madness,  rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there  re- 
cited a  short  elegiac  poem  of  100  lines.  In 
which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  re- 
trieve their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  lovely 
island  The  pusillanimons  law  was  rescind- 
ed ;  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself  ap- 
Sointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Meearians  were 
riven  out  of  the  island,  but  a  tedious  war  en- 
aned,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in 
support  of  their  claim,  to  the  antbority  of 
Homer;  and  it  was  currently  believed  in  an- 
tiquity that  Solon  had  surreptitiously  insert- 
ed the  line  {IL  \l  65$)  which  speaks  of  AJaz 
ns  ranginj?  his  ships  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Spartans  decided  in  favor  of  the  Athenians, 
nnout  U.O.  59<3w  Solon  himself,  probably, was 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  laud  in 
Salamis,  and  this  may  account  for  bis  l>eing 
termed  a  Salamlnian.  Soon  after  these  events 
(about  606)  Solon  took  a  leadios  part  in  pro- 
moting hostilities  In  behalf  of  Delphi  ogalnst 
Cirrha,  and  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  of 
the  Amphictyons  by  which  war  was  declared. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  that,  in  conseauence  of  the  distracted 
state  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  com- 
motions, Solon  was  called  upon  by  all  par- 
ties to  mediate  between  them,  and  alleviate 
the  mlt>eries  that  prevailed.  Ue  was  chosen 
archon  In  694,  and  nnder  that  leeal  title  was 
invested  with  unlimited  power  for  adopting 
such  measures  ns  the  exiji^ncies  of  the  state 
demanded.  In  fulfillment  of  the  task  intrust- 
ed to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself  to  the  re- 
lief of  iho  existing  distress,  which  he  effect- 
ed by  his  celebrated  disburdening  ordinance 
(attadx^eta).  This  measure  was  framed  to 
relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  Infringement 
as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  cred- 
itors :  and  seems  principally  to  have  consist- 
ed of  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Seisachtheia  procured  for  Solon 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  he  waa 
ftirthcr  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  re- 
modeling the  constitution.  He  repealed  all 
the  laws  of  Draco  except  those  relating  to 
bloodshed,  and  introduced  a  great  many  re- 
forms by  a  new  distribution  of  the  different 
classes  of  citizens,  by  enlarging  the  functions 
of  the  EceleBiOy  or  popular  assembly,  and  by 
Instituting  the  Boule^  or  senate  of  400.  Be- 
sides the  arrangement  of  the  general  political 
relations  of  the  people,  Solon  was  the  author 
of  a  great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  sys- 
tematic manner.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in- 
scribed on  wooden  rollers  (afoi'cv)  and  trian- 
gular tablets  (K'p/3ei(),  and  were  t<el  up  at  first 
in  the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the  Pryta- 
nenm.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted  to 
Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  la  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  )>eoplc 
•  solemn  oath  that  they  would  observe  nia 


laws  without  alteration  for  a  certain  apace, 
and  then  absented  himself  from  Athens  for 
10  years.  He  first  visited  Egypt ;  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  be  was 
received  with  great  distinction  by  Phllocy- 
prus,  king  of  the  little  town  of  Aepea.  Solou  ' 
persuaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old 
site,  and  build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.  The 
new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in  honor  of 
the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  fhrther  mid  to 
have  visited  Lydia ;  and  his  interview  with 
Croesus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
stories  in  antiquity.  [Csonua.]  During  the 
absence  of  Solon  the  old  dissensions  were  re- 
newed, and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Ath- 
ens  the  supreme  power  waa  seized  by  Pisie- 
tratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his  usurpation,  is 
said  to  have  paid  considerable  conn  to  Solon, 
and  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited  his 
advice,  which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  608,  two  years  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  at  the  age  of 
80.  Of  the  poems  of  Solon  several  fhigments 
remain.  Tney  do  not  indicate  any  great  de- 
gree of  imaginative  power,  bnt  their  style  is 
vigorous  and  simple. 

80LTMA  (-6mm).  (1)  {Taktaln-J)agk\  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  K 
coast  of  Lycla,  and  is  a  &  continuation  of 
Mount  Climax. — (2)  Another  name  for  Jkbd- 

BALKM. 

SQLtML    [LroiA.] 

SOMNUS  (-1),  the  personification  and  god 
of  sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death, 
and  as  a  son  of  Night  lu  works  of  art. 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
vouthw,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches 
In  their  hands.    [Moua.] 

SONTlUS  (-1 :  Immzo),  a  rh-er  In  Venetia, 
In  the  N.  of  Italy,  risin;;  in  the  Canilc  Alps, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergeetinus,  E.  of 
Aqnileia. 

SOPHfiNS  (•€«),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Antitan- 
rns  and  MsHins ;  separated  from  Melltcne,  in 
Armenia  Minor,  br  the  Euphrates,  fh)m  Meso- 
potamia by  the  Aniltaurus,  and  from  the  K 
part  of  Armenia  Major  by  the  river  Nymphius. 
SOPHOCLES  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Coldnus,  a  village 
little  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  N.W. 
of  Athens,  II.  C.49& 
He  was  80  vears 
younger  than 
Aeschylus,  and  15 
years  older  than 
Euripides.  His 
father's  name  was 
Sophilu^  or  Soph- 
illus.  or  whose 
condition  in  life 
we  know  nothing 
for  certain ;  bnt  ft 
is  clear  that  Soph- 
ocles received  an 
education  not  in* 
ferior  to  that  of 
the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Athens.    In  both  of  the  leading  branches 
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of  Greek  edacntioD,  music  and  gymnastlcfs  he 
woB  cjirerully  traluod,  nnd  in  both  he  gained 
the  prize  of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he 
had  attained  in  mnsic  and  dancing  in  his  16th 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  form, 
we  have  conclasive  evidence  In  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in 
solemn  festival  aroand  the  trophy  which 
they  had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  celeorate  their 
viciorr  over  tne  fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles 
was  cnosen  to  lead,  naked,  and  with  lyre  in 
hand,  the  choms  which  danced  about  the 
trophy,  and  sang  the  songs  of  triumph,  4S0. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  place 
in  MS,  under  peculiarly  interesting  circum- 
stances; not  only  fh>m  the  fact  that  Soph- 
ocles, at  the  age  of  87,  came  forward  as  the 
rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose  suprem- 
acy had  been  maintaioed  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
Judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Diony- 
sia  were  rendered  more  imposing  bv  the  oc- 
casion of  the  return  of  Cimon  from  his  expe- 
dition to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the  bones 
of  Theseus.  Public  expectation  was  so  ex- 
cited respecting  the  approaching  dramatic 
contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that 
Apsephlon,  the  archon  Eponvmns,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  Judges,  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of 
drawing  the  lots  for  their  election,  when 
Cimon,  with  his  9  colleagnes  in  the  command, 
having  entered  the  theatre,  the  archon  de- 
tained them  at  the  altar,  and  administered 
to  them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in 
the  dramatic  contests.  Their  decision  was 
in  fnvor  of  Sophocles,  who  received  the  first 
prize:  the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Aeschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat 
that  he  left  Athens,  and  retired  to  Sicily. 
From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Athenian  stage  until  a  formidable 
rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gained  the  first 
prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  In  the  spring 
of  440  Sophocles  brought  out  the  Antigone^  a 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such  satisfac- 
tion that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the  ten 
ttraUgif  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief.  In 
the  war  against  Samo9.  In  his  last  years  his 
son  lophon,  jealons  of  his  father's  love  for  his 
grandson  Sophocles,  nnd  apprehending  that 
he  purposed  to  bestow  upon  this  grandson  a 
large  proportion  of  his  property,  is  said  to 
have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phra- 
tores,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  aflTect- 
ed  by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles 
exclaimed,  "If  I  am  Sophocles,  1  am  not  be- 
side myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am 
not  Sophocles ;"  and  then  read  from  his  Ondi- 
pu»  at  Colonugj  which  was  lately  written,  but 
not  jet  brought  out,  the  magnificent  porodos, 
beginnings. 

Eviiriroi;,  (^kc,  rtlabt  X'^P^^t 
whereupon  the  Judges  at  once  dismissed  the 
case,  and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  nndntifnl 
conduct.  Sophocles  med  soon  afterwards,  in 
406,  In  his  90th  vear.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  variously  and  fictitiously  related. 
Less  heroic  than  those  of  Aeschylus,  less 
homely  and  familiar  than  those  of  Euripides, 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  the  perfection 


of  the  Greek  drama.  The  number  of  plays 
ascribed  to  him  was  130 ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, as  proving  his  growing  activity  and  snc- 
cess,  that  of  these  61  were  brought  out  after 
his  54th  year.  Only  7  are  extant— (2)  Son  of 
Ariston  and  grandson  of  the  elder  Sophocles, 
was  also  an  Athenian  tragic  poet.  In  401  he 
brought  out  the  Otdinun  <U  Colonus  of  his 
grandfather ;  but  he  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
his  own  dramas  till  390. 

SOPHONISBA  (-ae),  daughter  of  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hasdrubal,the  son  uf  Gisco. 
She  had  l^en  betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a 
very  early  age,  to  the  Numfdian  prince  Mnsi- 
nissn,  but  at  a  subsequent  period  HasdrubaL 
being  desirous  to  gain  over  Syphax,  the  rival 
monarch  of  Numiaia,  to  the  Carthaginian  al- 
liance, gave  her  in  marriage  to  that  prince. 
After  the  defeat  of  Svphax,  and  the  capture 
of  his  capital  city  of  Cirta  by  Masints^a, 
Sophonisba  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  C(m- 
q^r'T-r*-  upon  whom  her  beauty  exercised  so 
pi  1  an  Influence  that  he  determined  to 

mai  I  V  her  himself.  Their  nuptials  M'ere  ac- 
cord in  irly  celebrated  without  delay;  butScipio 
(who  \v:u9  apprehensive  lest  she  sliould  exer- 
cise the  same  influence  over  Masinlssa  which 
sbi:  had  previously  done  over  Syphax)  refused 
to  latiiy  tills  arrangement,  and,  upbraiding 
Ma-uaxisa  with  his  weakness,  insisted  on  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  princess.  Unable 
to  resist  this  command,  the  Nnmidian  king 
spared  her  the  humiliation  of  captivity  bv 
sending  her  a  bowl  of  poison,  which  she  drank 
without  hesitation,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life. 

S(3PHR0N  (-5ni8),  of  Syracuse,  was  the 
principal  writer  of  that  species  of  composition 
called  the  Mime  Git/Ltor),  which  was  one  of  the 
nnmerons  varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy. 
He  flourished  about  n.a  460-480.  When  So- 
phron  is  called  the  Inventor  of  Mimes,  the 
meaning  la  that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
literary  composition  a  species  of  amusement 
which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  broad  humor  and  merriment,  nad 
{>racticed  from  time  Immemorial  at  their  pub- 
ic festivals.  Plato  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Sophron ;  and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have 
been  the  flrst  who  made  tne  Mimes  known  at 
Athens.  The  serious  purpose  which  was 
aimed  at  in  the  works  of  Sophron  was  always, 
as  in  the  Attic  Comedy,  clothed  under  a  sport- 
ive form. 

SOPHBONISCUS.    [SoooATKB.] 

SORA  (-ae>.  (1)  {Sora),  a  town  in  Latlum. 
on  the  right  onnk  of  the  river  Liris  and  N.  of 
Arpinum,  with  a  stronglv  fortified  citadel.— 
(2)  A  town  in  Paphlagonia. 

SORACTE  (-is:  Monte  di  S,  Orente),  a  cele- 
brated mountain  In  Etruria,  in  the  lerritory 
of  the  Falisci,  near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles 
from  Rome,  out  the  summit  of  which,  fire- 

Jinently  covered  with  snow, was  clearly  visible 
rom  the  city.  (Hor., Cann.  i.  9.)  The  whole 
mountain  was  sucrcd  to  Apollo,  and  on  its 
summit  was  a  temple  of  this  god. 

SORiNUS  (-1}.  (1)  A  Sabine  divinity, 
nsually  identified  with  Apollo,  worshiped  on 
Mount  Soracte.— (2)  A  phyBlclOD.  a  native  of 
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BphesQS,  practiced  hi?  profession  first  at  Alex- 
aodrla,  aud  afterwards  at  Rome,  In  the  reij^ns 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a.b.  98-188.  TUere 
are  several  medical  works  still  extant  nuder 
the  name  of  Soranns,  bnt  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesns  can  not  be 
determined. 

SOSlGfiNES  (-Is),  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Jnlins 
Caesar  to  enperintend  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (a  c.  46). 

SOStUS  (-i).  (1)  C,  qnaestor  u.o.  66,  and 
praetor  in  49.  lie  was  aixerArards  one  of  An- 
tony's principal  lieutenants  in  the  Eaft,  and 
in  87  placed  Herod  npon  the  throne  of  Jera- 
salem.— (2)  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
book^llers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace. 

SOSPITA  (-ae),  that  is,  the  "saying  god- 
dess,** was  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Lauuvinm 
aud  at  Rome,  iu  both  of  which  places  she  had 
a  temple. 

SOSTRXTUS  (-i),  the  son  of  Dexiphanes, 
of  Cnidns,was  one  of  the  great  architects  who 
flonrisbed  during  and  after  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

SOTER  (.^rif),  i.e,  "the  Saviour"  (Lat  Ser- 
vator  or  Sospe9%  occurs  as  the  surname  of  sev- 
eral divinities,  especially  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
It  was  also  a  surname  of  Ptoleraaeus  L,  king 
of  E^rpt,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  other 
later  Greek  kings. 

SOTTLX.TES  or  SOTliTES  (-um),  a  power- 
ftil  aud  warlike  people  in  Oallla  Aquitanica, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Qallia  Narboneusis,  were 
subdued  by  P.  Crast«us,  Cae8ar*a  legate. 

SPARTA  (-ae :  Spartifttes,  Spartanus),  also 
called  LACEDAEMON  (Lacedaemonius).  the 
capital  of  Laconia  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  situated  on  the  ri<;ht  bank  of 
the  EnrOtas  (ZW).  about  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within 
it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Enrotns,  on  the 
N.  W.  bv  the  small  river  Oenus  iKelesina)^  and 
on  the  8.E.  by  the  small  river  Tisia  (MaffrUa)^ 
both  of  which  sircnms  fell  into  the  Eurotas. 
The  plain  in  which  Snarta  stood  was  shut  in 
on  the  E.  by  Mount  Menelainm,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Mount  Tnygetus;  whence  the  city  is 
called  by  Homer  "the  hollow  Lacedaemon." 
It  was  of  a  circular  form,  about  6  miles  in  cir- 
curaferencej  and  consisted  of  several  distinct 
quarters,  wtiich  were  originally  separate  vil- 
la;?es,  and  which  were  never  united  into  one 
regular  town.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  villages  oCMagula  and  I*nykhiko:  and 
the  principal  modern  town  in  the  nelghbor- 
hoon  is  MUtra,  which  lies  about  2  miles  to 
the  W.  o\\  the  slopes  of  Mount  TaygStus. 
During  the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, Sparta  was  never  surrounded  by 
walls,  since  the  bravery  ofits  citizens,  aYid  the 
difHculty  of  access  to  it,  were  supposed  to  ren- 
der such  defenses  needless.  It  was  first  forti- 
fied by  the  tyrant  Nabis;  bnt  it  did  not  pos- 
sess regular  walls  till  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Sparta,  unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had  n«>  pro|>- 
er  Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hills  of  the  to\vn,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 


(Minerva)  Poliuchoii,  or  Cbalcioecua.  Spart« 
18  said  to  have  been  founded  by  lAcedsemon, 
a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Taygete,who  mar- 
ried Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  and  call- 
ed the  city  after  the  name  of  his  wire.  Id  the 
mythical  period,  Argos  was  the  chief  citr  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  Sparts  is  represented  as 
subject  to  it.  Here  reigned  Menelaus,  the 
youneer  brother  of  Agamemnon ;  and  by  the 
marria^  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
with  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelans, 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  SpartA  be- 
came united.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which,  according^to  traditioi^  took 
glace  80  years  after  the  Trqjan  war,  made 
parta  the  capital  of  the  country.  Laconia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
the  2  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  king- 
dom coujointly.  After  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  country,  we  find  three  distinct 
classes  in  the  population:  the  Dorian  con- 
querors, who  resiaed  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans ;  the  Pe- 
rioeci,  or  old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  be- 
came tributary  to  the  Spartans,  and  possessed 
no  political  rights;  and  the  Helots,  who  were 
also  a  portion  of  the  old  Achaean  Inhabitants, 
but  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  From 
various  causes  the  Spartans  became  distracted 
by  intestine  Quarrels,  till  at  length  Lycnrguec 
who  belonged  to  the  royal  fiimily.was  selected 
by  all  parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the 
state.  The  cousiitution  of  Lycurgus, which  is 
described  in  a  seiMirate  article  [Ltoubocs], 
laid  the  foundation  of  Sparta's  greatness.  In 
u.a  743  the  Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and 
after  two  wars  conquered  it^  and  made  it  an 
integral  portion  or  Laconia.  [Mkssemia.] 
After  the  close  of  the  2d  Mcssenian  war  the 
Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesua  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion they  obtained  by  unanimous  consent 
the  chief  command  in  the  war.  But  after  ths 
final  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  haughtiness 
of  Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the  Greek 
states,  particularly  the  lonlans,  and  led  them 
to  transfer  the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477).  The 
Spartans,  however,  recnlned  it  by  the  over- 
throw of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(404).  But  the  Spartans  did  not  reuiin  this 
supremacy  more  than  30  years.  Their  deci- 
sive defeat  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminon- 
das  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (871)  gave  the 
Spartan  power  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovered ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mes- 
senians  to  their  country  8  years  afterwards 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Sparta.  Abont 
30  years  afterwards  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  Spartans,  however,  kept  haughtily  aloof 
from  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  bis 
son  Alexander  the  Gre;)t.  Lnder  the  later 
Macedonian  monarchs  the  power  of  Sparta 
still  further  declined.  Agis  endeavored  to 
restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurcust 
but  he  perished  in  the  attempt  (240).  Cleo- 
nienes  III.,  who  began  to  reijrn  in  236,  was 
more  successful.  His  reforms  infused  new 
blood  into  the  stale;  aud  for  a  short  Urns 
he  carried  on  war  with  success  against  the 
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Achaeaus.  Bat  his  defeat  in  8St  was  followed 
by  the  captnre  of  Sparta,  whicli  uow  sank  into 
in8i«niiflcaDce,  ana  was  at  length  compelled 
to  Join  the  Achaean  League.  Shortly  after- 
wards It  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  under 
the  Roman  power. 

SPARTiCUS  (-i),  by  birth  a  Thracian,  was 
roccessi  vely  a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief 
of  banditti.  On  one  or  his  predatory  expe- 
ditions he  was  taken  pris«>ner,  and  sold  to  a 
trainer  of  gladiaton*.  In  73  he  was  a  member 
of  the  company  of  Lentolas,  and  was  detained 
in  his  school  at  Capua,  In  readiness  for  the 
games  at  Rome.     He  persnaded  his  fellow- 

f>ri8oner8  to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  their 
ireedom.  Abont  70  of  them  broke  ont  of  the 
schoi>l  of  Lentulns,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.  Spartacns  was  chosen 
leader,  and  was  soon  Joined  by  a  number  of 
mnaway  slares.  They  were  blockaded  by 
C.  Claudius  Pnlcher  at  the  head  of  8000  men, 
but  Spartacus  attacked  the  besiegers  and  put 
them  to  flight.  His  numbers  rapidly  increased, 
and  for  2  years  <is.a  73-71)  he  defeated  one 
Roman  army  after  another,  and  laid  waste 
Italy  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  south- 
ernmost comer  of  the  peninsula.  After  both 
the  consuls  of  73  had  been  defeated  by  Spar- 
tacus. M.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  praetor,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war,  which 
he  terminated  by  a  dedsiTe  battle  near  the 
river  Silarua,  in  which  Spartacus  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

SPARTI  <-6mm),  the  Sown-Men,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon*8  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus. 

SPARTliNUS  (-1),  AELIUS.  one  of  the 
Sariptores  HUtoriae  Avgustw,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian  and  Coustantine,  and  wrote 
the  biographies  of  several  emperors. 

SPERCHfiUS  (-1 :  Elladha\  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  Mount  Tymphres- 
tuB,  runs  In  an  E.-ly  direaion  through  the 
territory  of  the  Aenianes  and  through  the 
district  Mails,  and  falls  into  the  innermost 
corner  of  i he  Sinus  Maliacns.  As  a  river-god. 
Spercbeus  is  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  6e,  and 
the  father  of  Menesthius  by  Polydora,  the 
daughter  of  Peleus. 

SPBS  (-ci),  the  personiflcatinn  of  Hope,  was 
worshiped  at  Rome,  where  she  had  several 
temples,  the  most  ancient  of  which  hnd  been 
built  in  ii.aS&4,  by  the  consul  Atilins  Calati- 
nus,  near  the  Porta  CarmentaliH.  The  Greeks 
also  worshi|ied  the  ])er8oni  Heat  ion  of  HopCv 
JUpis;  and  they  relate  the  beautiful  allegory 
that  when  Bpimetheus  opened  the  vessel 
brousrht  to  him  by  Pandora,  f^om  which  all 
kinds  of  evils  were  scattered  over  the  earth, 
Hope  alone  remained  behind.  Hope  was  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  as  a  youthful  figure, 
lightly  walking  in  fnll  attire,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  flower,  and  with  the  leit  lifting 
np  her  garment 

SPBUSIPPUS  (-i),  the  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  RurymSdon 
and  Potone,  a  sister  of  Plato.  He  succeeded 
Plato  as  president  of  the  Academy,  but  was 
at  the  bead  of  the  school  for  oxuy  8  years 
(B.0. 847-889). 


8PHACTERIA.    [Pyixhj.] 

SPHAERiA  (-ae:  Poro»).  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Troezen  in  Areolis,  and  between  it 
and  the  island  of  Calauna. 

SPHINX  i-gif),  a  she-monster,  bom  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,  daughter  of  Orthns  and 
Chimaenu  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  last- 
ly of  Typhon  and  Chimaera.  She  is  said  to 
have  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and 
to  have  murdered  all  who  were  unable  to 
guess  it.  Oedipus  solved  it,  whereupon  the 
Sphinx  slew  herself.  [Oki>ipd8.]  The  legend 
appears  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  but  the 
figure  of  the  Sphinx  is  represented  somewhat 
differently  in  Greek  mythology  and  art.  The 
Egyptian  Sphinx  is  the  figure  of  a  lion  with- 
out wings,  in  a  lying  attitude,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  being  that  of  a  human  being. 
The  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  of  a  winged  body  of  a  lion, 
the  breast  and  upper  part  being  the  figure  of 
a  woman. 

SPINA  (-ae).  (1)  CSpinazzino\  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  In  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 

fones.  on  the  most  S.-ly  of  the  mouths  of  the 
'o,  which  was  called  after  it  Ostium  Spineti- 
cum.— (2)  {Spino)t  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  river  Addua. 

SPOLATUM.    [Saix)na.] 

SPOLETIUM  or  SPOLETUM  (-i:  SpoUto), 
a  town  in  Umbrlo,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans  ii.c.  842.  It  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla. 

SPORXDES  (-urn),  a  group  of  scattered 
islands  in  the  Achaean  Fea,  off  the  it^land  of 
Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  A^ia  Minor,  so 
called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyclades,  which 
lay  in  a  circle  around  Delos. 

SPURINNA  (-ae)  VESTRITlUS,  the  harus- 
pex  who  warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Idea 
of  March. 

STXbI  AE  (-&mm :  CcutUll  a  Mare  di  Stahia), 
an  ancient  town  in  Campania,  between  Pom- 

Seii  and  Surrentum,  which  was  destroyed  by 
ulla  in  the  Social  war,  but  which  continued 
to  exist  down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  A.D.  79,  when  it  was  overwhelmed 
along  with  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm.  It 
was  at  Stabiae  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

STAGIRUS  (i),  subseguently  STAGIRA 
(•ae :  Stavro)^  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  Chal- 
cidice,  on  the  Strymonic  gulf;  and  a  little  N. 
of  the  isthmus  which  unites  the  promontory 
of  Athos  to  Chalcidice.  It  was  a  colony  of 
AndroB,  was  founded  n.a  660,  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Orthagoria.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Aristotle. 

STASINUS  (-i),  of  Cypm^  an  epic  poet,  to 
whom  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed 
the  poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cypria^ 
and  embracing  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
Iliad. 

STXtIELLI  (-flram),  STXTIBLLXTES,  or 
STXllELLENSES  (-ium),  a  small  tribe  in 
Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief  town  was 
Statiellae  Aquae  {Aegut),  on  the  road  from 
Genoa  to  Placentia. 

STXTlLlA  MESSALINA.    [Missaldca.] 

STlTlLlUS  TAURUS.    tTAumus.] 
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STATIRA  (-«c).  (1)  Wife  of  Artaxerxes 
IL,  klug  of  Penufij  was  poisoned  by  Pnry- 
paiis,  the  mother  of  the  king.— <2)  Sif>(er  and 
wife  of  Darins  III.,  celebrated  as  the  moHt 
beantifal  woman  of  her  time.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  together  with  her 
mother-in-law  Sisygambis,aud  her  daughters, 
after  the  battle  of  ^as,  11.0. 333.  Ther  were 
all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the 
conqueror ;  but  Statira  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  331.~-<3)  Also  called  Bahsuik, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.    [Baosimk.] 

STITIUS  (-1),  P.  PAPINIUS,  waa  bom  at 
Neapolis  about  a.i>.  61,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  grAmmarian.  He  accompanied 
his  father  to  Itome,  where  the  latter  acted  as 
the  preceptor  of  Doinftiau,  who  held  him  in 
hish  honor.  Under  the  skilirul  tuition  of  his 
fainer,  the  young  Statins  speedily  rose  to 
fame,  and  became  peculiarly  renowned  for 
thebrilliancyofhisextemporaneouseffnsions, 
so  that  he  gained  the  prize  three  times  in  the 
Alban  contests ;  but  having,  after  a  long  ca- 
reer of  popularity,  been  vnnqni!?hed  in  the 
qniuquenuml  games,  he  retired  to  Neapolis, 
ine  place  of  his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife 
Claudia,  whose  virtues  he  frequently  com- 
memorates. He  died  about  A.iK  96.  His  chief 
work  is  the  ThebaU^  a  heroic  poem,  in  12 
books,  on  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  There  is  also  extant  a  collection  of 
his  miscellaneous  poems,  in  0  books,  under 
the  title  of  Silvae;  and  an  nnilnished  po^m 
called  the  AehiUels,  Statins  may  justly  claim 
the  praise  of  standing  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  heroic  poets  of  the  Silver  Age. 

STATONIA  <-ae),  a  town  in  Btmrla.  and  a 
Roman  praefectura,  on  the  river  Albinia,  and 
on  the  Lacus  Statoniensis. 

STXTOR  (-5ris),  a  Roman  surname  of  Ju- 

f titer,  describing  him  as  staying  the  Romans 
n  their  flight  irom  an  enemy,  and  generally 
ns  preserving  the  existing  order  of  things. 

8TENTOR  (-^ris),  a  herald  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud 
as  that  of  50  other  men  together. 

STENTORIS  LiCUS.    [Ukhbus.] 

STfiNYCLERUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Messenia, which  was  the  residence  of  the  Do- 
rian kings  of  the  country. 

STfiPHiNUS  (-i\  of  Byzantinra,the  author 
of  the  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  Bthnica 
(of  which,  nn fortunately,  we  possess  only  an 
epitome).  Stephanns  was  a  grammarian  at 
Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the  time  of 
Arcadins  and  Honorins,  and  before  that  of 
Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an 
epitome  by  a  certain  Herraolans,  who  dedi- 
cated his  abridgment  to  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian II. 

STEROPE  (-6s),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
Oenomaiis  and  daughter  of  Hippodamla. 

STEROPES.    [Cyclopes.] 

STESlCHORUS  (-i),  of  Him^ra,  in  Sicily,  a 
celebrated  Greek  poet,  contemporarv  with 
Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Pittiicus,  and  Phalaris,  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  b.o.  632,  to  have  flour- 
ished about  608,  and  to  have  died  in  662,  at 
the  age  of  80.  Stesichoms  was  one  of  the  9 
chiefis  of  lyric  poetry  recognized  by  the  an- 


cients. He  stands,  with  Alcman,  at  the  head 
of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral  po- 
etry of  the  Dorians. 

STSSIMBROl'US  (-i),of  TbaBos,  a  rfaapso- 
dist  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Plato  and  Xenopbon. 

STHSNEBOEA  (-ae),  called  AKTfiA  by 
many  writers,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
king  lob&tes,  and  the  wife  of  Proetns.   [Bel- 

LXBOPUOMTRS.] 

STHfiNELUS  (-f).  (1)  Son  of  Pereens  and 
AndromMa.  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband 
of  Nicippe.  by  whom  he  became  the  fkiher  of 
Aldude,  Med&sa,  and  Enryslheus.— (2)  Son 
of  Androgeos,  and  grandson  of  Minos.  He 
accompained  Hercules  from  Paros  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Amazons,  and,  together 
with  his  brother  Alcaeus,  he  was  appointed 
by  Herculea  ruler  of  Thasos.  —  (3)  Son  of 
Actor,  likewise  a  companion  of  Hercules  in 
bis  expedition  against  the  Amazons. — (4)  Son 
of  Capaneus  and^vadne,was  one  of  the  Bpig- 
&ui,  by  whom  Thebes  was  taken,  and  com- 
manded the  Argives  under  Dioroedes  in  the 
Trolan  war,  being  the  fkithfnl  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Diomedes.— (5)  Father  of  Ckou^v 
who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Hence 
we  find  the  swan  called  by  Ovid  StheneUiB 
voluens  and  Stheruleia  prolB8.—(t)  A  tragic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Aristophaneis  woo 
attacked  him  in  tlie  Wasps, 

STHENO.    CG0BGONE&] 

STiLlCHO  (-dnis),  son  of  a  Vaodal  captain, 
became  one  of  the  most  dtstingnlshea  gen- 
erals  ofThcodosius  I.,  on  whose  death  he  be- 
came the  real  ruler  of  the  West  under  the 
emperor  Honnrius.  He  was  put  to  death  at 
Ravenna  in  408. 

STILO  (.5ni?),L.  AEUDS  PRAKCONlNUS, 
a  celebrated  Roman  grammarian,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Varro  and  Cicero. 

STILPO  (-dnis),  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  phUoeo- 
phy  in  his  native  town.  He  la  said  to  have 
surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  inventive 
power  and  dialectic  art,  and  U>  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  vvith  a  devotion  to  the  Me- 
garian  philosophy. 

STlMt^LA  (-ae),  the  name  of  Semele,  ac- 
cording to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

STOBAEUS  (-1),  JOANNES,  derived  his 
surname  apparently  from  being  a  native  of 
Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal  history 
we  know  nothing.  Stobaens  was  a  man  or 
extensive  reading,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
noted  down  the  most  interesting  passages ; 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fragments  that  remain  01  the 
lost  works  of  poeb^. 

STOBI  (-drum),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  most  important  place  in  the  district  Paeo- 
nia,was  probablr  situated  on  thedver  Erigon, 
N.  of  Thessalonica,  and  N.B.  of  Heraclea.  It 
was  made  a  Soman  colony  and  a  rounidpiam. 
and  under  the  later  emperors  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  Macedonia  II.  or  Salntans. 

STOECHADES  (-nm)  INSCLAB  {Idm 
d*Hiires),  a  group  of  6  small  islands  in  tht 
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MediterraDean,  off  tbo  coast  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenaiB,  aud  £.  of  Massllia. 

STOENI  \  Oram),  a  LlgnHan  people,  Id  the 
Maritime  AJps,  conquered  bv  Q.  Hardas  Bex 
B.C.  iia 

STRXBO  (hJdIs).  a  cogiiomen  in  roaav  Ro- 
man genteSf  signified  a  person  who  sqaioted, 
and  is  accordingly  classed  with  Paettutj  though 
the  latter  word  did  not  indicate  snch  a  com- 
plete distortion  of  vision  as  Strabo. 

STRABO,  the  geographer,  was  a  native  of 
Amasia,  in  Poutus.  Tbo  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  may  nerhops  be  placed  about 
B.a  64  He  lived  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Au^stns,  aud  during  the  earlv  part, 
at  least,  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  a.d.  84  He  lived 
some  vears  at  Rome,  and  aIi»o  traveled  much 
in  various  countries.  We  learn  from  his  own 
work  that  he  was  with  his  friend  Aelius  Gal- 
Ins  in  Egypt  in  ii.a  24.  He  wrote  an  histor- 
ical worFin  48  books,  which  is  lost  It  began 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 

Erobably  continued  to  tne  battle  of  Actium. 
[e  also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (r««- 
7pa^i<a)t  in  17  lK>ok8,  which  has  come  down 
to  ns  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  7th, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome. 
Strabo's  work,  according  to  his  own  expres- 
sion, was  not  intended  tor  the  use  of  all  per- 
sons ;  it  was  designed  for  all  who  bad  had  a 
good  education,  and  partlcularlv  for  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  higher  departments 
of  admliilstrailon.  Uls  work  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  drv  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by 
Boroetning  added  to  them,  in  the  ge<>irraphic- 
ol  portion  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 

STRABO  SEIUS.    [Siuamus.] 

STRATON  ( Cnls).  son  of  Arcesilnus,  of 
Lampsi&cus,  was  a  distinguished  peripatetic 
philosopher,  and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Phlla- 
delphus.  He  succeeded  Theophrnstus  ns 
bead  of  the  school  in  n.a  88S,  and,  after 

Eresidingover  it  18  years,  was  succeeded  by 
ycon.  He  devoted  hlm^lf  ei*pecial1y  to  the 
study  of  natural  science,  whence  he  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Physieus, 

STRATONTCfi  (•^),  daughter  of  Demetrius 
Pollorcetes  and  Phila,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tipater.  In  B.a  800,  at  which  time  she  conid 
not  have  been  more  than  17  years  of  age.  she 
was  married  to  b'elencus,  king  of  Syria.  Not- 
withstanding the  disparity  or  their  ages,  she 
lived  in  harmony  with  the  old  king  for  some 
years,  when  it  was  discovered  that  her  step- 
son Antlocbus  was  deeply  enamored  of  her, 
and  Seleucus,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his 
son,  which  was  endangered  bv  the  violence 
of  his  passion,  gave  npBtratonice  In  marriage 
to  the  young  prince. 

STRXTONICEA  (-ae:  EM-Eisar,  Rn.), 
one  of  the  chief  Inland  cities  of  Caria,  buili 
by  Antlocbus  I.  Soter,  who  fortified  it  strong- 
ly, and  named  it  in  honor  of  his  wife  Stratom- 
ce.  It  stood  B.  of  Mylasa  and  S.  of  Alabanda, 
near  the  nver  MarsyaflLa  S.  tributary  of  the 
Maeander.  Under  the  Komans  It  was  a  free 
dty. 

STRATUS  (-it  Nr.  Ltpwu  or  Lepanon, 


Rn.)i  the  chief  town  in  Acamania,  10  stadia 
W.  of  the  Achclous.  lu  territory  was  called 
Stratior. 

STROPHXDES  (-um)  INStTLAE,  former, 
ly  called  Pi.otab  {Strq/adia  and  StrivtUt),  2 
islands  in  the  Ionian  sen,  off  the  coast  of 
Messenla  and  S.  of  Zacvnthus.  Tbe  Harpies 
were  pursued  to  these  islands  by  the  sons  of 
Boreas :  and  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  latter  returning  from  these  isliinds  after 
the  pnrfuit  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
obtained  the  name  or  Sirophades. 

STROPHIUS  (-1),  king  of  Phocis,  son  of 
Crissus  and  Antipbatia,  and  husband  of  Cy- 
dragora,  Anaxibls,  or  Astyochla,by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Astydamia  aud  Pylades. 
[Oeestes.] 

STRTMON  (.5nlB :  Struma,  called  bv  the 
Turks  Kara9u)y  an  important  river  in  Mace- 
donia, forming  the  boundary  between  that 
country  and  Thrace  down  to  the  time  of  Philip. 
It  rose  in  Mocmt  Scomlus.  flowed  first  S.  and 
then  S.E.,  passed  through  the  lake  Prasias, 
and,  immediately  S.  of  Amphinolis,  fell  into 
a  bay  of  tbe  Aegaean  sea,  called  after  it  Stby- 
MOMiocs  8i»ns. 

STTMPHlLlDEa    [Sttmpiialub.] 

8TYMPH1LU8  (-1),  a  town  in  the  N.B.  of 
Arcadia,  the  territory  of  which  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Achala,  on  tbe  E.  by  SIcyonia 
and  Phliasia,  on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of 
Mantluea,  and  on  the  W.  oy  that  of  Orcho- 
menus  aud  Pheneus.  The  town  Itself  was 
situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Stvmpualis 
(ZoraJba),  on  which  dwelt,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  celebrated  birds,  called  Sttmpuali- 
DE8,  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

STTRA  (-drum :  Stura),  a  town  In  Enboea 
on  the  S.W.  coast,  not  far  from  Carystus,  and 
nearly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica. 

STYX  (-ygis),  connected  with  the  verb 
crtrtivt,  to  hate  or  abhor.  Is  the  name  of  the 
principal  river  In  the  nether  world,  around 
which  it  flows  7  times.  Styx  Is  described  as 
a  daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys.  As  a 
nymph  she  dwelt  at  the  entrance  of  Hades, 
in  a  lofly  grotto  which  was  supported  by 
silver  columns.  As  a  river,  Styx  is  descril)ed 
as  a  branch  of  Oceanns,  flowing  firom  Its  10th 
source;  and  the  river  Cocytus  again  Is  a 
branch  of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas,  Styx  became 
the  m«)lher  of  Zelns  (zeal),  Nice  (victory),  Bia 
(strength),  and  Cratos  (power).  She  was  the 
first  of  all  the  Immortals  who  took  her  children 
to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  to  assist  him  against  the 
Titans ;  and,  in  return  for  this,  her  children 
were  allowed  forever  to  live  with  Zeus,  and 
Styx  herself  became  the  divinity  by  whom 
the  most  solemn  oaths  were  sworn.  When 
one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an  oath  by  Styx, 
Iris  fetched  a  cup  full  of  water  from  the  Styx, 
and  the  god,  while  taking  the  oath,  poured 
out  the  water. 

STYX  {Mawa^neria\  a  river  In  the  N.  of 
Arcadia,  near  Nonacrls,  descending  from  a 
high  rock,  and  falling  into  the  Crathls. 

SUXDA  (-ae),  tbe  Roman  personification 
of  persuasion,  the  Greek  PUho  (n«<^),  als« 
called  by  the  dimlnntiT^  'SimuMo. 
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SUBLlQUfiUM  M :  SuMaeo),  a  eroaU  town 
of  the  Aeqiii  in  Latiam,  on  tbe  Anlo,  near  its 
aoarce. 

SUBLICIUS  PONS,  the  oldest  of  the 
bridges  at  Kome,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Ancus  Marti  us.  It  was  of  wood  {Sublleae : 
piles) :  and  being  often  carried  away  by  the 
lloodis  was  always  to  the  latest  period  rebollt 
of  that  material,  from  a  feeling  of  religions 
respect 

St^B0Ri  or  SUBUKRA  (-ae),  a  popnions 
district  of  Rome,  comprehending  tne  vallev 
between  the  BsquUIue,  Qalrinal,  and  Vimiuai. 

StTCRO  (-^nis).   (1)  (Xuear),  a  river  in  His- 

Etuia  Tarraconensis,  rising  in  a  S.  branch  of 
oant  Idnbeda  in  tlie  territory  of  the  Cclti- 
beri.  and  falling  S.  of  Valeiitia  into  a  gnlf  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  after  it  Sinus  Sncro- 
nensU  (Oulf  qf  VaUntiai—iO)  {CuUera),  a 
town  or  the  Bdetani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis, on  the  preceding  river,  and  between 
the  Ibems  and  Carthago  Nova. 

StJESSA  AURUNCA  (-ao:  Se^m),  a  town 
of  the  Annmci  iu  Latinm,  E.  of  theVia  Appia, 
between  Mintnmae  and  Teftnnm,  on  the  W. 
•lope  of  Monnt  Masslcus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Lncilins. 

StESSA  POMfiTiA  (-ae),  also  called 
POMSTIA  simply,  an  ancient  and  important 
town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latinm.  S.  of  Tomm 
Appii,  taken  by  Tarqainias  Priscns.  It  was 
one  of  the  23  cities  situated  in  the  plain  after- 
wards covered  by  the  Pomptine  Marshes, 
which  are  said  indeed  to  have  derived  toeir 
name  ftom  this  town. 

SUESSETANI  (-finim),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarrnconeusis,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Edetnni. 

8UE8SI0NE8  or  STTESSONES  (-nm>,  a 
powcrftil  people  in  Qallia  Belgica,  wno  were 
reckoned  the  bravest  of  oil  the  Belffic  Ganls 
after  the  Bellovacl.  and  whoconld  bring 60, UOO 
men  into  the  field  in  Caesar's  time.  The 
Suessiones  dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
country  E.  of  the  Bellovacl,  8.  of  the  Veroman- 
dui,  and  W.  of  the  Remi.  They  oossessed  IS 
towns,  of  which  the  capital  was  Noviodiinnm, 
subsequently  Angasta  Soessonnm  or  Sneaeo- 
ues  (Sot'moim). 

Stl'ESStTLA  (-«e :  Torre  di  Setaola),  a  town 
in  Samniom,  on  the  sonthem  slope  of  Mount 
Tifata. 

SUETONIUS  PAULlNUa    [PAUf.tNUS.] 

SUETONIUS  (-1),  TRANQUILLUS,  C,  the 
Roman  historian,  was  born  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  practiced 
ns  an  advocate  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an. 
He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  At  the  request  of  Pliny,  Tr^an  granted 
to  Suetonius  the  jut  Mum  liberorum^  for, 
though  he  was  married,  he  had  not  8  children, 
which  number  was  necessary  to  relieve  him 
from  various  legal  disabilities.  Suetonins 
was  afterwards  appointed  private  secretary 
^agister  Epistolamm)  to  Hadrian,  but  was 
deprived  of  this  office  by  the  emperor,  along 
with  Septiclus  Claras,  the  praefect  of  the 
Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of  associating 


!  with  Sablna,  the  emperor's  wife,  witboat  his 
,  permission.  His  chief  work  is  bis  Lives  of 
the  Caesars.  Suetonius  does  not  follow  the 
chronological  order  in  his  Lives,  bnt  gronps 
together  many  things  of  the  same  kin£  His 
language  is  very  brief  and  precise,  sometimei 
obscure,  without  any  affectation  of  omamenL 
The  treatise  De  illuttHbtu  OramnuOidt  and 
that  of  I>e  darit  RhetorUnta  are  probably  only 

Sarts  of  a  larger  work.  The  only  other  pn>- 
uctions  of  Suetonius  still  extant  are  a  few 
lives  of  Roman  authors. 

SUEVI  <-6ram),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  peoples  of  Germany,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  collective  name  of  a 
great  numoer  of  German  tribes,  who  were 
grouped  together  on  account  of  their  migra- 
tory mode  qf  life,  and  spoken  of  in  opposition 
to  the  more  settled  tril>es,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingaevones.  The  Sneri 
are  described  by  all  the  ancient  writers  as  oc- 
cupying the  greater  half  of  all  Germany :  bnt 
the  accounts  vary  respecting  the  part  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabited. 

SUIDAS  (-ae),  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  ts  known.  The  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execu- 
tion, is  valuable  both  for  the  literary  history 
of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of  words,  and 
for  the  citations  from  many  ancient  writers. 

SUIONBS  (-nm),  the  Mneral  name  of  all 
the  German  tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

SULLA  (-ae).  the  name  of  a  patrician  fomllr 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.— (1)  P..  great-grano- 
fother  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  grandson  of 
P.  Cornelius  Rnflnus,  who  was  nvlce  consul 
In  the  Samnite  wars.  [Rurufim,  Corksltus.] 
His  father  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  flamco 
dialla,  and  likewise  praetor  urbanns  and  pere- 
grinus  in  a.o.  212,  when  he  presided  over  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Lndt  ApoUinares.— ^2) 
L.,  surnamcd  Fclix,  the  dictator,  was  bom  in 
B.a  13S.  Although  his  fother  left  him  only  a 
small  property,  bis  means  were  sufficient  to 
secnre  for  him  a  good  education.  He  studied 
the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  with  dili- 
gence and  success,  and  appears  early  to  have 
imbibed  that  love  for  literature  and  art  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  throughont  life. 
At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted  pleaanre  with 
equal  ardor,  and  his  vouth,  as  well  as  his  man- 
hood, was  disgraced  by  the  moet  sensual  rices. 
He  was  quaestor  in  107, when  he  rerred  under 
Marius  in  Africa,  and  displayed  both  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Snila 
continued  to  serve  under  Marius  with  great 
distinction  In  the  campaigns  against  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutonee:  but  Marius  becoming  Jeal- 
ous of  the  rising  rame  of  his  officer.  Sulla  left 
Marias  in  103,  and  took  a  command  under  the 
colleague  of  Marias,  Q.  Catulns,who  in  trusted 
the  chief  management  of  the  war  to  Solla. 
Sulla  now  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  lived  quietly  for  some  years. 
He  was  praetor  in  OB,  and  in  the  fbllowlnf 
year  (92)  was  sent  as  propraetor  into  Cllida, 
with  special  orders  from  the  senate  to  restore 
Ariobarzanes  to  his  kingdom  of  C^ppadoda, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Mithri- 
dates.  Sulla  met  with  complete  sucoeas.  He 
defeated  Gordlua,  (be  genand  of  Mithrid«f» 
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in  CHppadocin,  and  placed  Ariobarzanes  on 
the  throne.  The  enmity  between  Marina  and 
8allanowu8»umed  a  more  deadly  form.  Sulla's 
ability  and  iucrea8iu«^  repntatiou  had  already 
led  the  aristocratical  party  to  look  np  to  him 
as  one  of  their  leaders,  and  thas  political  ani- 
mosity was  added  to  private  hatred ;  bat  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  Social  war  hashed  all  pri- 
vate qoarrels  fur  the  time.  Marias  and  Salla 
both  took  an  actlre  part  in  the  war  a^inst 
the  common  foe.  Bat  Marios  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  and  he  had  the  deep  morti- 
ficntion  of  finding  that  his  achievements  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  enperior  energy 
of  his  rival.  Salla  gained  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  enemv,  and  took  Boviannm, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Samnites.  He  was 
elected  consul  for  83,  and  received  from  the 
senate  the  command  of  the  Mithildatic  war. 
The  events  which  followed— hia  expulsion 
Arom  Rome  by  Marias,  his  return  to  the  city 
At  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Marias  and  bis  leading  adherents— 
are  related  In  the  life  of  Manas.  Sulla  re- 
mained at  Rome  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
set  out  for  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  87,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
After  driving  the  generals  of  Mithridates  out 
of  Greece,  Salla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
early  in  84  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king 
of  Pontus.  Sulla  now  prepared  to  return  to 
Italy,  where  during  his  absence  the  Marian 

J)artv  had  obtain^  the  ascendency.  After 
eaving  his  legate,  L.  Licinius  M arena,  in 
command  of  the  province  of  Asia,  with  two 
legions,  he  set  sail  with  his  own  army  to 
Athens.  While  preparing  for  his  deadly 
struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not  lose  his  interest 
in  literature.  He  carried  with  him  trom 
Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library  of  Apel- 
licon  of  Teoa,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  [  Apkl- 
I.IOOM.]  He  landed  at  Brundnsium  in  the 
spring  of  88.  The  Marian  party  for  ontnum- 
berea  him  in  troops,  and  had  every  prospect 
of  victory.  By  bribery  and  promises,  how- 
ever. Sulla  gained  over  a  large  number  of  the 
Marion  soldiers,  and  he  persuaded  many  of 
the  Italian  towns  to  espouse  his  cause.  In 
the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  equal 
success ;  and  he  was  ably  supported  by  several 
of  the  Roman  nobles.  In  the  following  year 
(82)  the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  decisive  battle  gained  by  Sulla  over  the 
Somnltcs  and  Lncanlaus  under  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus  before  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Praeneste  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Ma- 
nns, who  had  taken  refhge  in  this  town.  Snlla 
was  now  master  of  Rome  and  Italy ;  and  he 
resolved  to  take  the  most  ample  vengeance 
npon  his  enemies,  and  to  extirpate  the  popu- 
lar party.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  draw 
np  a  list  of  his  enemies  who  were  to  be  put 
to  death,  called  a  Proteriptio.  Terror  now 
reiffned,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  throughout 
Italy.  Fresh  lists  of  the  proscribed  constant- 
ly appeared.  No  one  was  safe;  for  SuIUi 
gratified  his  firiends  by  placing  in  the  fatal 
lists  their  personal  enemies,  or  persons  whose 
property  was  coveted  by  his  adherents.  At 
the  commencement  of  these  horrors  Sulla  had 
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been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a  time  as 
he  Judged  to  be  necessary,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  endeavored  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  and  senate,  and  to  diminish 
that  of  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  81 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  trlnmpn  on  account 
of  his  victory  over  Mithridates.  In  order  to 
strengthen  his  power,  Snlla  established  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  Italy :  28  legions,  or, 
according  to  another  statement,  Al  legions,  re* 
ceiveil  grants  of  land  in  various  i  arts  of  Italy. 
Salla  likewise  created  at  Rome  aliiud  of  body* 
guard  for  i  ^-^  protection,  by  si viug  the  citizen- 
ship to  a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  had  be- 
longed to  persons  proscribed  by  him.  The 
slaves  thus  rewarded  are  said  to  have  been 
as  many  as  10,000,  and  were  called  Coruelii 
after  him  as  their  patron.  After  holding  the 
dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  79,  Sulla  re- 
signed this  office,  to  the  surprTse  of  all  classes. 
Ho  retired  to  his  estate  at  Pnteoli,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those 
literary  and  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he 
had  always  taken  so  mncb  pleasure.  His  dis- 
solute mode  of  life  hastened  his  death.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel ;  bnt  some  time  before  he 
had  been  suffering  firom  the  disgusting  dis- 
ent^e  which  is  known  in  modem  times  by  the 
name  of  Morbus  Pedicniosus,  or  Phthiriasis. 
He  died  in  78,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.— (3) 
Faustub,  son  of  the  dictator  by  his  fourth 
wife,  Caecilla  Metella,  and  a  twin  brother  of 
Faasta,  was  bom  not  long  before  88,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  obtained  his  first  consul- 
ship.  Faustus  accompanied  Pompey  into 
Asia,  and  was  the  first  who  mounted  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  68.  In 
60  he  exhibited  the  gladiatorial  games  which 
his  father  in  his  last  will  had  enjoined  ui>on 
him.  In  M  he  was  quaestor.  He  married 
Poropey's  danghter,  and  sided  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalin,  and  sabsequently 
joined  the  leaders  of  bis  party  in  Africa. 
After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  46,  he  at- 
tempted to  ei(cape  into  Mauretania,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittins,  and  carried  to 
Caesar.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Caesar's  camp 
he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  in  a  tnmnlt. 
—(4)  P.,  nephew  of  the  dictator,  was  elected 
consul  along  with  P.  Autronius  Paetus  for  the 
year  65,  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  en- 
tered npon  the  office,  as  they  were  accused  of 
bribery  by  L.  Torquatns  the  younger,  and  con- 
demned. It  was  currently  believed  that  Sulla 
was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies. 
In  the  civil  war  Snlla  espoused  Caesar's  cause. 
He  served  under  him  as  legate  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  along  with  Caesar  himself  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  He 
died  in  45.— (^  Siutv.,brothe  of  No.  4,  took 
part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies. 

SULMO  (-dnis).  (1)  {StdmiynaV  a  town  of 
the  Peligni  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Ovid (2)  (Semw' 

tMta),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volscl  in  La- 
tium,  on  the  Ufens. 

SULPlCiA  (-ae),  a  Roman  poetess  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  Ist  cen(" 
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arTf  celebrated  for  sondrr  Amatory  efftuloDf, 
■ddreaaed  to  her  huabaua  Calenos. 

SULPlClUS  QALBA.    [Galba.] 

SULPtClUS  RtrPUS  (-1).  a)  P.,  one  of 
the  most  distingaUhed  orators  of  bis  tlmo, 
was  bom  u.a  iSi.  I  u  98  he  was  qnaestor. 
and  In  89  he  senred  as  legate  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompeins  Btrabo  lu  the  Marsic  war.  In 
8S  he  was  elected  to  the  trlbonate;  bat  he 
deserted  the  arlstocratlcal  party,  and  Joined 
Marine.  When  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  Marios  and  Sulpicins 
took  to  flight.  Marius  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  to  Africa,  bnt  Solplcias  was  dis- 
covered in  a  villa,  and  pat  to  death.— (2)  P., 
probably  son  or  grandson  of  the  last,  was  one 
of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaol  and  in  the  civil 
war.  He  was  praetor  in  48.— (3)  8bbv..  with 
the  snmame  Lemonia,  indicating  the  tribe  to 
which  he  l>e]onged,  was  a  contemporary  and 
fHend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  became  one  of  the  best  JnrisU  as  well  as 
most  eloquent  orators  of  his  aee.  He  was 
quaestor  of  the  district  of  Ostia  in  74 ;  cnrule 
aedlle  In  09;  praetor  In  65;  and  consul  in 
01  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  He  appears 
to  have  espoused  Caesar's  side  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  appointed  by  Caesar  proconsnl 
of  Achala  (46  or  45).  He  died  In  48  in  the 
camp  of  M.  Antony,  having  been  sent  by  the 
senate  on  a  mission  to  Antonv,  who  was  be- 
sieging Dec  Brutus  In  Mutlna.  Bulpicios 
wrote  a  great  number  of  legal  works. 

SUMMiNUS  (-1),  a  derivative  form  from 
tumtnM,  the  highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or 
Etruscan  divinity,  who  was  of  equal  or  even 
of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter.  As  Jupiter  was 
the  god  of  heaven  in  the  bright  day.  so  Sum- 
manus  was  the  god  of  the  nocturnal  heaven, 
and  hurled  his  thuuderbolu  during  the  night 
Summanus  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near  the 
Circus  Maximus. 

StTNlUM  (i:  C.  CoUmni),  a  celebrated 
promontory  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  At- 
tica, with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 
Here  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Athena,  ele- 
vated 800  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  have  given  the 
modem  name  to  the  promontory. 

8URENAS,  the  general  of  the  Parthlans, 
who  defeated  Crassns  in  e.a  54.     [CrabscsJ 

St^PfiRUM  MXRE.    [Adbia.] 

SURRBNTUM  <-i  i  Sorrmto).  an  ancient 
town  of  Campania,  opposite  Capreae,  and 
situated  on  the  pnraiontory  {Front.  Minerva*) 
separating  the  Sinus  Paostanus  from  the 
Sinus  Puteolanus. 

St?8A  (-ornm :  O.  T.  Shttsan :  Shu».  Rn.), 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kinj^ 
stood  in  the  district  Cissia  of  the  province 
Susiana,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tne  river 
Choaspes. 

StTSXltiCON  (-ftnis),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  Atflc  Comedv  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megaro, whence  ne  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysos  (Bacchus).  The 
Meffartc  Comedy  appears  to  nave  flourished, 
in  its  fhll  development,  about  u.c  600  and  on- 


wards; and  it  was  introduced  by  Snarloa 
into  Attica  between  680^561. 

SttSIlNAfi  (-ae  or  es)  or  SlTSIS  (-idis: 
nearly  correepondirr  to  Khtuiatan),  one  of 
the  chief  provinces  u.  the  ancient  Persian  em- 

{>ire,  lay  between  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and 
Kitween  Mount  Parachoatras  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  gnir.  In  this  last  direction 
its  coast  extended  from  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tlgria  to  about  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Oroatis  {Tab).  It  was  divided 
from  Persia  on  the  S.K  and  £.  by  a  monntaiu- 
ous  tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes 
who  made  even  the  kings  of  Persia  pay  tliem 
for  a  safe  passage.  On  the  N.  it  was  separa- 
ted from  Great  Media  by  Mount  CharlMuins; 
on  the  W.  from  Assyria  oy  an  inuiginarv  line 
drawn  8.  from  near  the  Median  pass  in  Mount 
Zagros  to  the  Tigris ;  and  from  Babylonia  by 
the  Tigris  itselt 

SUTRIUM  (-1 :  Sutri).  an  ancient  town  of 
Btruria  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Saltus  Ciminlm^ 
and  on  the  road  from  Vulsinii  to  Rome,  roads 
a  Roman  colony  in  it.a  8S8. 

StBlRIS  (-is),  a)  {Co9ciU  or  Sibari),  a 
river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  citv  of  the 
same  name,  and  falling  Into  theCrathis. — CS) 
A  celebrated  Greek  to\«-n  In  Lucania,  was  sit- 
uated between  the  rivers  8vbaris  and  Crathis. 
at  a  short  distance  from  tne  Tareutine  gall, 
and  near  the  conflnes  of  Bruttinm.  It  was 
founded  B.a  720  by  Achaeans  and  Troezen* 
ians,  and  soon  attained  an  extraordinary  d» 
gree  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  Its  inhabitants 
became  so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxurv 
and  pleai!>are  that  their  name  was  employed 
to  indicate  any  voluptuary. 

8TB0TA  (-oram:  8jfvota\  %  number  of 
small  islands  off  the  const  of  Epims,  and  op- 
posite tiie  promontory  Lencimne  in  Corcyra, 
with  a  harbor  of  the  same  name  on  the  main- 
land. 

8TCHAEUS  or  8ICHAETJS  (-i),  also  called 
ACERBAS.    [AoKRBAS.] 

STCNS  (-€8:  Ataoitan,  Ru.),  a  dtv  of  Upper 
Eg^rpt  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  below 
the  First  Cataract  It  was  an  important  point 
in  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  an- 
cients, as  it  lay  Just  under  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, and  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place 
through  which  they  drew  their  chief  parallel 
of  latitude. 

8YENN2STS,  a  common  name  of  the  king! 
of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  Important  are: 
(1)  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  Joined  with  Labyne- 
tus  (Nebnchadnexzar)  in  mediating  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  the  kings  respective- 
ly of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  lua  610. 
---(2)  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspis, 
to  whom  he  was  tributary.  Hla  daughter 
was  married  to  Pixodoms.— (3)  Contempora- 
ry with  Artaxerxes  H  (Mnemon),  ruled  over 
Cilicia  when  the  youncer  Cyrus  marched 
through  his  country  in  his  expedition  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

STQAMBRI,  StrOAMBRI,  ^QAMBRI, 
StCAMBRI,orStCAMBRI  (-dmm),one  of  the 
most  powerful  peoples  of  Germany  at  an  earlv 
time,  oelonged  to  the  Istaevooes,  and  dw«ft 
originally  N.  of  the  UbU  on  the  Rbioe,  fW« 
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whence  they  spread  towards  the  N.  ns  far  as 
the  Lippe.  They  .were  conqnered  by  Tiberiiw 
In  the  reign  of  Aa;nistn9.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  disappear  from  history,  and  are  not  men- 
tioned again  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
blnces  them  mnch  farther  N.,  close  to  the 
Bracteri  and  the  Langobard<,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Vecht  and  the  Yssel.  At  a  still 
later  period  \  And  them  forming  au  impor- 
tant part  of  the  confederacy  known  under  the 
name  of  FrancL 

STLLA.    [Sulla.] 

SYLVlNUS.    LSiLVANCs.] 

SYLVIUS.    CS1LVIC8.J 

STMAETHUS  (-i :  Giaretta),  a  river  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily  aod  at  the  foot  of  Monut 
Aetna,  forming  the  boundary  1)etween  Leon- 
tini  and  Cataun. 

SYMS  (-^),  a  smrll  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Cariri,  lay  In  the  month  of  the  Sinus 
Doridis  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynoe- 
sema. 

SYMMXCHIJS  (-1),  Q.  AURELtUS,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  statesman,  and  orator  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  upholding 
theancient  pagan  religion  of  Rome.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  878;  and  in  891  Theo- 
dosius  raised  him  to  the  consulship.  Of  his 
works  there  are  still  extant  10  books  of  epis- 
tles and  some  fragments  of  orations. 

SYNNADA  (-ae),  also  SYNNAS  (-Mis: 
prob.  A/Umr-Kara-HUarf  Ru.),  a  city  in  the 
N.  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  nt  first  inconsiderable, 
but  afterwards  a  place  of  much  importance, 
and  from  the  time  of  Constantiue  the  capital 
of  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

S^PHAX  (-iicis),  king  of  the  Massaepylian^, 
the  W.-most  tribe  of  the  Nnmidians.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contempo- 
rary and  rival,  Masimissa.  Synh  ax  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Masinissa,  b.o.  S^  and  was  sent 
by  Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Laelius,  to 
Bome,  where  h9  died  shortly  after. 

S^RXCtTSAB  (-arum :  Siraeusa  In  Italian, 
8i/rantM\n  English),  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  town  In  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the 
8.  part  of  the  B.  coast,  400  stadia  N.  of  the 
promontory  Plemmyrinm,  and  10  stadia  N.E. 
of  the  month  of  the  river  Anapus,  near  the 
lake  or  marsh  called  Syraeo^  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.  It  was  founded  n.a  T84, 
one  yea/  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a 
colony  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led 
by  Archlas  the  Corinthian.  The  town  was 
originally  confined  to  the  island  Ortygia,  lylnjg^ 
Immediately  off  the  coast:  but  it  afterward^ 
spread  over  the  neighboring  mainland,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension,  under 
the  elder  DIonysius,  it  consisted  of  5  distinct 
towns,  namely,  Ortygia,  often  called  simply 
the  IsLAitn,  in  which  was  the  fountain  of 
Arethnsa,  AcuitADiif  a,  Ttour,  Nrapolis,  and 
RpiPOLAS.  After  Epipolae  had  been  added 
to  the  city,  the  circumference  of  Syracuse  was 
160  stadia,  or  upwards  of  29  English  miles ; 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  city  is  sup- 
posed to  hnve  amounted  to  000,000  souls  nt 
the  time  of  Its  greatest  prosperity.—Syracuse 


had  S  harbors.  The  Great  Harbor,  still  called 
P^vrto  Mofftriore,  is  a  splendid  bay,  about  0  miles 
in  circumference,  formed  by  the  island  Orty- 

gia  and  the  promontorv  Pfemmyrium.  The 
mall  Harbor,  also  called  lAeettu,  lying  be- 
tween Ortygia  and  Achradina,  was  capacious 
enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  war. 
—There  were  several  stone  ouarries  (Imitu- 
miae)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  iSieqnently  man- 
tioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Athenian  prisoners  were  con- 
fined. On  one  side  of  these  quarries  is  the 
remarkable  excavation  called  the  Ear  of 
Dionysiut^  in  which  It  is  said  that  this  ^rant 
confined  the  persons  whom  he  suspected,  and 
that  be  was  able'from  a  little  apartment  above 
to  overbear  the  conversation  of  his  captives. 
This  tale,  however,  is  clearly  an  inveotion.— 


Coin  of  SyracoM. 

The  modem  city  of  Syracuse  is  confined  to 
the  island.  The  remaining  c^uarters  of  the 
ancient  city  are  now  uninhabited,  and  their 
position  marked  only  by  a  few  ruins.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of 
the  great  theatre,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
the  Roman  period.— The  government  of  Syr- 
acuse was  originally  an  aristocrncy,  and  aft- 
erwards a  democracy,  till  Qelon  made  him- 
self tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  ».a  486k 
Under  his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Hieron, 
Syracuse  was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degre* 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Bicron  died  in  467, 
and  was  succcedea  by  his  brother  Thrasybii- 
lus :  but  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  latter 
soon  provoked  a  revolt  among  his  subjects, 
which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratical  form  of  govemmenti 
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The  next  moet  imporUDtereot  in  the  bistorj 
of  Sjracnse  was  the  slego  of  the  city  by  the 
Athenians,  which  ended  in  the  total  destnic- 
tion  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  in  413. 
The  democracy  continued  to  exist  in  Svracnae 
till  40e,  when  the  elder  Dionysins  made  him- 
eelf  tyrant  of  the  city.  After  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  he  was  succeeded  in  8OT  by  his 
•on,  the  yonneer  Dionysins,  who  was  finally 
expelled  Dy  Timoleon  in  848.  A  repnblican 
form  of  goTemment  was  again  established ; 
but  it  did  not  last  long;  and  in  817  Syracuse 
fell  under  the  sway  of  Agathocles.  This  ty- 
rant died  in  889 ;  and  the  city  being  distracted 
by  factions,  the  Syracusans  Toluntarily  con- 
ferred the  supreme  power  upon  Hieron  IL, 
with  the  title  of  king,  in  870.  Hieron  cultiTa- 
ted  fdendly  relations  with  the  Romans ;  but 
on  his  death  in  816,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
•8,  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded 
hioD,  espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians. 
A  Roman  army  under  Marcellus  was  sent 
against  Syracuse ;  and  after  a  siese  of  8  years, 
during  which  Archimedes  assistea  his  fellow- 
citixens  by  the  construction  of  various  engines 
of  war  [AKomMKDKS],  the  city  was  taken  by 
Marcellus  in  812.  From  this  time  Syracuse 
became  a  town  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Sicily. 

STRIA  DEA  (-ae),  "the  Syrian  goddess,- 
a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarto  or  Aphro- 
dlts  (Venus)  is  sometimes  designated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worsh^  of  Aphrodite 
came  from  the  East  to  Cyprus,  and  thence 
was  carried  into  the  south  of  Greece. 

STl^A  (-ae:  in  Aramaean  Surja:  SorUtan^ 
Arab.  J£sA-5Aam,  i.  e.  the  land  on  the  Ifft^ 
Syria\y  a  country  of  W.  Asia,  lying  along  the 
E.  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt.  In  a  wider  eeni*e  the  word 
was  used  for  tne  whole  tract  of  country  bound- 
ed by  the  Tigris  on  the  E.,  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the  N.,  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  W.,  and  the  Arabian  Desert  on 
the  S. :  the  whole  of  which  was  peopled  by 
the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  (or 
Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  Included  in  tne 
O.  T.  under  the  name  of  Aram.  The  people 
were  of  the  same  races,  and  those  of  the  r^. 
of  the  Taurus  in  Cappadocia  and  Pontns  are 
called  White  Syrians  [Lkvcostbi],  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  people  of  darker  complexion 
in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  sometimes  even  called 
Black  Syrians  {Zupot  /iAavcf).  Even  when 
the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  ordinary  nar^ 
rower  sense,  it  is  often  confounded  with  As- 
syria, which  only  differe  from  Syria  by  having 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  in- 
cludes two  districts  which  are  often  considered 
as  not  belonging  to  it,  namely,  PnoxNios  and 
Palxstinb,  and  a  third  which  is  likewise  oft- 
en considered  separate,  namely,  Coelesybia  ; 
but  this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of 
Syria.  Li  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the 
8.)  by  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  8.  end  of  Antl- 
Libauus,  which  separated  it  from  Palestine, 
by  the  range  of  Libauns,  dividing  it  from  Phoe- 
nlce,  by  the  Mediterrane.^u,  and  by  Mount 
Amauu^whicb  divided  It  trom  Cilicia ;  on  the  ' 


N.  (where  it  bordered  on  Cappadocia)  by  the 
main  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  almost  exactly 
along  the  parallel  of  8S<>  N.  laL,  and  striking 
the  Euphrates  Just  below  Juliopolis,  and  con- 
siderably above  Samosata:  hence  the  Enph ra- 
tes forms  the  K  boundarr,  dividing  Syria,  first 
from  a  very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  and 
then  fh>m  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond 
the  86th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  whence  the  aE. 
and  S.  boundaries,  towards  Babylonia  and 
Arabia,  in  the  Great  Desert,  are  exceedingly 
indefinite.  [Com.  Asauia.I  The  W.  part  of 
the  S.  boundary  ran  Just  below  Damascus, 
beingformed  by  the  highlands  of  Trachonitis. 
The  W.  part  of  the  country  was  intersected 
by  a  series  of  mountains,  running  S.  from  the 
Taurus,  under  the  names  of  Am  anus,  Piesut 
Casiub,  Bakgtlus,  and  Libarcs  and  Ajrri- 
LiDANUs :  and  the  N.  part,  between  the  Ama- 
nns  and  the  Euphrates,  was  also  mountainous. 
The  chief  river  of  Syria  was  the  Obontbs,  and 
the  smaller  riven  Chalub  and  Cbkysokbuoas 
were  also  of  importance.  In  the  earliest  his- 
torical period,  Syria  contained  a  number  of 
independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Dam abgcs 
was  the  most  powerful.  These  were  subdued 
by  David,  but  became  again  independent  at 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign ;  till  Tlglath-PUe* 
ser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Damascus  and  prob- 
ably conquered  all  ^yria,  about  B.a740.  jBav 
ing  been  a  part  successively  of  the  Assyr* 
Ian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  em: 
pires,  it  fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.o.  301). 
to  the  share  of  Selcucus  Nlcator,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Selenddae, 
whose  history  is  given  in  the  articles  Sn-xc- 
ous,  AsiTioouuB,  Dkmxtxius,  etc.  In  this  par- 
tition, however.  Coelesyrla  and  Palestine 
went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to  Egypt,  and  the  pos- 
session of  those  provinces  oecame  the  great 
source  of  contention  between  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Selencids.  By  the  irruptions  of  the 
Parthians  on  the  E.,  and  the  unsuccessful  war 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on 
the  W.,  the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  the  limits  of  Syria  itseit  and  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown 
by  TioBAMES,  king  of  Armenia.  b.c.  79.  Soon 
afterwards, when  the  Romans  nad  conquered 
Tigranes  as  well  m  Mlthridates,  Syria  was 
ouTetly  added  bv  Pompey  to  the  empire  of 
the  republic,  ana  was  constituted  a  province, 
B.0. 64 ;  but  its  N.  district,  Commaokh x,  was  not 
included  in  this  arrangement  The  attempt 
of  Zenobia  to  make  Syria  the  seat  of  empire  is 
noticed  under  Palmyba  and  Zkmodia.  While 
the  Roman  emperora  defended  this  precious 


possession  against  the  attacks  of  the  Persian 
kings  with  varied  success,  a  new  danger 
arose,  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  from  tne 


Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Saracens;  and 
when  the  rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to 
the  Arabs  that  great  religions  impulse  which 
revolutioniBcd  Uie  B.  world,  Syria  was  the 
first  great  conquest  that  they  made  from  the 
B.  empire,  A. i>.  688-4S8S. 

STMAE  PORTAE  (-arum:  Pass  of  Brilon). 
a  most  important  pass  between  CUida  and 
Syria,  lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issue  on  the  W.  and  Mount  Aminns  on 
theE. 
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STRINX  (-injg^is),  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who 
being  parened  uy  Pan  fled  into  the  river  La- 
don,  and  at  her  own  prayer  was  metamor- 
phoeed  Into  a  reed,  of  which  Pan  then  made 
nis  flute. 

8TROS  or  8TRU8  (-i:  Syra\  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cythnns. 

8YRT1CA  RfiGlO  <W.  part  of  THpoli),  the 
special  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Afiica  which  lay  twtween  the  %  Svrtes,  from 
the  river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  8yrtis 
Minor,  on  the  W.,  to  the  Philaenomm  Arae, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  8yrtis  Major,  on  the  E. 
It  was  Ibr  the  most  part  a  very  narrow  strip 
of  sand,  interspersed  vrlth  salt  marshes,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  range  of  mountains  form- 
ing the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara), 
with  only  here  and  there  a  few  spots  capable 
of  caliivation,  especiallv  about  tne  river  CI- 
nvps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
province  of  AMca.  It  was  often  called  Tkip- 
oLiTAVA,  from  its  8  chief  cities,  Adbotoxum, 
Oka,  and  Lbptis  Magna  ;  and  this  became  its 
usual  name  under  the  later  empire,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the 
modem  name  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli. 

STRTIS  (-Is  and  Idis)  and  8TRTES  (-lum), 
the  8  great  gnlfis  in  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  coast 


of  Afdca.  Both  were  proverbially  dangerous, 
the  Greater  Syrtis  fh)m  its  sand-banKS  and 
quicksands,  and  its  unbroken  exposure  to  the 
N.  winds,  the  Lesser  fkttm  its  shelving  rocky 
shores,  its  exposure  to  the  N.K  winds,  and  the 
consequent  variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.— 
(1)  8TKTIS  Majob  {QuJt/qfSidra),  the  B.  of  the 
two,  is  a  wide  and  deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of 
Tripolitana  and  Cyrenaica,  exactiv  opposite 
to  the  Ionic  sea,  or  month  of  the  Adriatic,  be- 
tween 8icily  and  Peloponnesus.  The  Great 
Desert  comes  down  close  to  its  shores,  form- 
ing a  sandy  coast  [Sybtioa  Rcoio].  The  ter- 
ror  of  being  driven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  narrative  of  8t.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy 

iActs  xxviL  17).— (2)  SvBTis  Mimob  {Qui/  cf 
lhah9)  lies  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  great 
bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  Afirica  as  it 
drops  down  to  the  8.  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Carthage,  and  then  bears  again  to  the  E. : 
in  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  E. 
coast  of  Zengitana  and  Byzacena  {TtiniB)  and 
the  N.  coast  of  Tripolitana  (Tripolf), 

8YRUS  (-i),  PtJ^BUfUS,  a  slave  brought  to 
Rome  some  years  before  the  downfall  of  the 
republic,  who  soon  became  highly  celebrated 
as  a  mimographer.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
flourished  n.a  45.  A  compilation  containing 
probably  many  Hues  from  his  mimes  is  stiu 
extant  under  the  title  Publii  Syri  SenUntiar, 


T. 


TiBBRNAB.    [Tbbb  Tabxuvaz.] 

TXBCRNU8  (-1 :  Tiibumo)^  a  mountain  be- 
longing half  to  Camitania  and  half  to  Sam- 
ninm.  It  shut  in  the  Caudlne  pass  on  its  8. 
side. 

TXCAPS  (^•si  Khabs,  large  Rn.),  a  city  of 
N.  Africa,  in  the  Rcgio  Svrtica,  at  the  inner- 
most angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  which  the 
modern  town  gives  Its  name. 

TACFARINA8,  a  Numidian,  and  Roman 
auxiliary,  who  deserted,  and  became  the  lead- 
er of  the  Musnlamii,  a  people  bordering  on 
Manretania.  He  was  nt  length  defeatea  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Dolabella,  a.d.  24 

TACHOMP80,  also  TACOMPSOS,  aft. 
CONTRAPSELCIS,  a  city  In  the  Dodeca- 
schoenns— that  is,  the  part  of  Aethiopia  im- 
mediately a1>ove  Egypt. 

TACHOS.  king  of  Ejjypt,  sncceeded  Acorls, 
and  maintained  the  independence  of  his  conn- 
try  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  IL 

TXCTTU8  (-1).  (1)  C.  CoBWKucs,  the  his- 
torian. The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
unknown.  He  was  a  little  older  than  the 
▼oanger  Pliny,  who  was  born  a.d.  61.  Tac- 
itus was  fli-si  promoted  by  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, and  he  received  other  favors  fi-om  his 
sons  litns  and  Domitian.  In  78  he  married 
the  daughter  of  C.  Julius  Agricola,  to  whom 
he  had  been  betrothed  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  Agricola  was  consul,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  in  88,  Tacitus  was  praetor,  and 
he  assisted  as  one  of  the  qnindecemvlri  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  Lndl  Secnlarea  which  were 


rdrhrated  in  that  year.  Agricola  died  at 
H  (I  n  H  in  93,but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daugh- 
!  11  <ti  Agricola  was  then  with  him.  It  is  not 
know  ti  where  Tacitus  was  during  the  last  ill- 
!ie>H  of  Agricola.  In  the  reign  of  Nerva,  07, 
Tia  it  us  was  appointed  consul  sufliBctns,  in  the 
place  of  T.Virginius  Ruftis,  who  had  died  in 
thnt  year,  and  whose  ftineral  oration  he  de- 
livered. Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  inti- 
mate friends.  In  the  collection  of  the  letters 
of  Pliny  there  are  11  letters  addressed  to  Tac- 
i  t  us.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Tacitus  is  nn- 
knuwn,  but  he  appears  to  have  survived  Tra- 
jan, who  died  in  117.  The  extant  works  of 
Taciciis  are  a  Life  of  Agricola,  bis  father-in- 
law  :  the  Historiae^  which  comprehended  the 
period  ttoia.  the  second  consulship  of  Gal 
Dn,  GS,  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  the 
nuilior  designing  to  add  the  reisms  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan — the  flrst  4  books  iQone  are  ex- 
tern t  In  a  complete  form ;  the  5th  book  is  im- 
I  'riVf  r.:  the  Annaln^  which  commence  with 
ihi^  (l(  :ith  of  Augustus  in  14,  and  comprise  the 
IK  riod  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  a  space  of 
M  yt  irs;  the  greater  part  of  the  6th  book  is 
] '-t,  and  also  the  7th,  8ih,  9th,  10th,  the  begin- 
in  n^  ufthe  11th.  and  the  end  of  the  16ih,  which 
3-  tlif  last  book:  the  treatise  D»  Moriinu  et 
pnpvlia  Crtfrman^o^,  describing  the  Germanic 
ii:iEi niis:  and  lastly  the  l>ialo<7U4 (f«  OrotoK&tM, 
:t  \M  ik  whose  genuineness  has  been  disputed, 
h  u  ^  1 1 K  >bably  without  reason.  The  moral  dig- 
in  ty  of  Tacitus  is  impressed  upon  his  works; 
tiie  cousclonsness  of  a  love  of  truth,  of  the  in- 
te^^rtty  of  his  purpose.  His  great  power  Is  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  bis  losigbt 
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into  tbe  motlvee  of  hnman  conduct ;  and  be 
fooDd  materials  for  this  study  in  ttie  history 
of  the  emperors,  and  particalarlT  Tiberius, 
the  arch-hypocrite,  and  perhaps  half  madman. 
The  style  oi  Tacitus  is  pecnliar.though  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  SallusL  In  the 
Annals  it  is  concise,  rigoroas,  and  pregnant 
with  meaning;  labored,  but  elaborateawilh 
art,  and  stripjped  of  every  superfluity.  A  single 
word  sometimes  gives  effect  to  a  sentence, 
and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  missed, 
the  sense  of  the  writer  is  not  reached.— <2) 
H.  CLAUDins,  Roman  emperor  from  the  25th 
of  September,  a.di.  S76,  nntil  April,  a.ix  876. 
Tacitus  was  at  the  time  of  his  election  70  years 
of  age,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
accept  the  purple.  The  high  cnaracter  which 
he  had  l>t>me  beftfe  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
he  amply  sustained  during  his  brief  reign. 
He  died  either  at  Tarsus  or  at  Tyana,  al>unt 
the  9th  of  April,  876. 

TAENAUUM  (-1:  C.Matapan),  a  promon- 
tory in  Lacouia,  forming  the  8.-ly  point  of 
the  Pek)ponne8u^  on  which  stood  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon  (NeptnneX  possessing  an 
inviolable  asylum.  A  little  to  the  N.  ofthe 
temple  and  the  harbor  of  Achillens  was  a 
town  also  called  Taxnakuh  or  Takkakub,  and 
at  a  later  time  Cakmkpolis.  On  the  promon- 
torv  was  a  cave,  through  which  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  upper 
world.  HerealsowasastatueofArion  seat- 
ed on  a  dolphin,  since  he  is  said  to  have  landed 
at  this  spot  after  his  miraculous  preservation 
by  a  dolphin.  In  tbe  time  of  the  Romans 
there  were  celebrated  marble  quarries  on  the 
promontory. 

TAGES  Htis),  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being, 
who  is  described  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom 
of  an  old  ronn.  Tages,  the  son  of  a  Genius 
Jovialls,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter,  rose  sud- 
denly out  of  the  ground,  and  instructed  Tar- 
chon  and  the  Etruscans  in  the  art  ofthe  ham- 
spices.  The  Etrascans  afterwards  wrote  down 
all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the  books  of 
Tages,  which,  according  to  some,  were  12  in 
number. 

TIGUS  (-i:  Spanish  Tajo,  Portuguese  Tego, 
English  TaguB)^  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in 
Spain,  rising  in  the  laud  of  the  Celtiberians, 
between  the  mountains  Oroepeda  and  Idu- 
beda,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  W.-ly  direction, 
ffiUlug  into  the  Atlantic. 

TXLlUS  (-i),  son  of  Bias  and  Pern,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to  Lysim- 
ache  (Burvnome,  or  Lysianassa),  and  was 
fother  of  Adrastus,  Parthenopaeus,  Pronax, 
Medsteus.  Aristoroachus.  and  Eriphyle.  The 
patronymic  lVUdl6rAdes  is  given  to  his  sons 
Adrastus  and  Medsteus. 

TALOS.    [PiBDix.] 

TALTHTBIUS  (-i),  the  herald  of  Agamem- 
non at  Troy.  He  was  worshiped  as  a  nero  at 
Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacrifices  also  were 
offered  to  him. 

TAMASSUS  or  TiMlSUS  (-i),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Homeric  TflMfiSB,  a  town 
in  the  middle  of  Cyprus,  N.W.  of  Olympus, 
and  89  miles  aB.  of  Solois. 

TiMfiSIS  (-is)  or  TiMfiSA  (-ae:  Thames), 


a  river  in  Britain,  on  which  stood  Londininm, 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast  Caesar 
crossed  the  Thames  at  tbe  distance  of  86 
Roman  miles  from  the  sea.  probably  at  Cowey 
Stakes,  near  Oatlonds  ana  the  confluence  of 
the  Wey. 

TAMOS,  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt,  was 
Bentenant-govemor  uf  Ionia  under  Tissapher- 
nes,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyras. 

TlNAGER  (-gri:  NMro)^  %  river  of  Loca- 
nia,  rising  in  the  Apenniuefi,  which,  after  flow- 
ing In  a  K.E.-ly  direction,  loses  itself  under 
the  earth  near  Polla  for  a  space  of  about  9 
miles,  and  flnally  Calla  into  tne  Silarns  near 
Fonim  Popilii. 

TXNlGRA  (-ae:  Orimadha  or  Grimah), 
a  celebrated  town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  a 
steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aafipos, 
13  stadia  fh)m  Oropus,  and  200  stadia  from 
Plataene,  In  the  district  Tanagraea, which  was 
also  called  Poemandris.  Tanagra  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  town  as  the  Homenc 
Graea.  Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  it 
was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sos- 
talned  a  celebrated  defeat,  ii.a  407. 

TlNilS  (-is  or  Idls>.  h)  (Don,  i.  e,  Watet% 
a  great  river,  which  rises  in  the  N.  of  Sanna- 
tia  Europaea  (about  the  centre  of  ituwia),  and 
flows  to  the  S.E.  till  it  comes  near  the  Volga, 
when  it  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  falls  into  the 
N.B.  angle  ofthe  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  o/Azovy, 
It  was  usually  considered  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.— ^)  (Rn.,  near  Ka»- 
9atchei)y  a  city  of  Sarroatia  Aslatica,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  8.  mouth  of  the  Tana!?,  at  a  little 
distance  fk-om  the  sea. 

TXNiQUIL.    [TARQtnwius.] 

TANETUM  (-1 :  Taneto),  a  town  ofthe  BolL 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Mutina  and 
Parma. 

TlNIS  (O.  T.  Zoan:  San.  Rn.),  a  very  an 
clent  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Ta- 
nitic,  and  on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  great  lake 
between  this  and  the  Pclusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile, which  was  also  called,  after  the  city,Ta- 
nis  {Lake  of  Menzaleh),  It  was  one  ofthe  cap- 
itals of  Lower  Egypt  under  the  early  klng% 
and  the  chief  dty  of  the  Tanltes  Nomos. 

TANTlLUS(^).  (l)8onofZcu8(Jiipltw) 
and  the  nymph  Pluto.  His  wife  Is  called  by 
some  Buryanassa.  by  others  Taygete  or  Dione, 
and  by  others  Ciytla  or  Eupryto.  He  was 
the  father  of  Pelops,  Broteaa,  and  Niobe.  AH 
traditions  agree  in  stating  that  be  was  a 
wealthv  king ;  but  while  some  call  bim  king 
of  Lydia,  others  describe  him  as  king  or 
Argos  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  partfcniarly 
celebrated  in  andent  story  for  the  terrible 
punishment  Inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death. 
According  to  the  common  acconnt,  Tantalua 
divulged  tne  secrets  Intrusted  to  him  by  Zens, 
and  was  punished  In  the  lower  world  by  being 
afflicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  the  muist  of  a  lake,  the  waters 
of  which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  as 
he  attempted  to  drink  them.    Overhial     ' 
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moreover,  bang  branches  of  frnit,  which  re- 
ceded in  like  mnnner  when  he  slretched  oat 
his  band  to  reach  them.  In  addition  to  ali 
this  there  was  suspended  over  his  head  a  ba^ 
rock,  ever  threatening  to  crash  him.  Another 
tradition  relates  that, wishing  to  test  the  god^ 
be  cat  his  son  Pelops  in  pieces,  boiled  them, 
and  set  them  before  the  gods  at  a  repast; 
while  a  third  account  states  that  he  stole 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  tbe  table  of  the 
gods.  According  to  a  fourth  story,  Tantalas 
mcnrred  his  Dnnishment  bj  receiving  a  gold- 
en  dog,  widen  Rhea  had  appointed  to  watch 
Zens  and  his  narse,  and  which  was  stolen  by 
Pandarens.  The  pnnishraent  of  Tantalas  was 
proverbial  in  ancient  times,  and  from  it  the 
Bnglish  language  has  borrowed  the  verb  "to 
tantalize,"  that  is,  to  hold  ont  hopes  or  pros- 
pects which  can  not  be  realised.— (2)  Son  of 
Thyestes.  who  was  killed  by  Atreus.— (3)  Son 
of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

TAOCHI  (-drum),  a  people  of  Pontus,  on 
the  borders  of  Armenia. 

TXPHTAE  INSt^LAE  (-firum),  a  number 
of  small  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea.  lying  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Leocadia  and  Acamania. 
They  were  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Tel- 
eboae,  and  their  inhabitants  were  in  like 
manner  named  Taphii,  or  Tklkuoab.  The 
largest  of  these  islands  is  called  Tapuus  by 
Homer,  but  Tapuius  or  Tapuiusa  by  later 
writers. 

TiPHUS.    [TAPuiAit.] 

TAPROBiNE  ires:  CeyUni),  a  great  Island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opp<wite  to  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  India  intra  Gangem. 

TARAS.    [Ta«kntum.] 

TARBELLI  (-erum).  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant people  m  Gallia  Aqultanica,  between 
the  ocean  an  d  the  Pyrenees.  Their  chief  town 
was  Aqvab  Tabbkllioax  or  Augustab,  on  the 
Aturus  (Daeq8y  on  the  Adonr). 

TARCHOX  (-«ni8  or  ftntis).  son  of  Tyr- 
rbeuuSfWho  is  said  to  have  hniit  the  town  of 
TarqniniL  [Tabquimil]  Virgil  represents 
bim  as  coming  to  the  assistance  of^ Aeneas 
against  Tnmus. 

TARENTINU8  SiNUS  (G.  qf  Tarentum), 
a  great  gnlf  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  between  Brut- 
tium,  Lucania,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
near  the  Prom.  Ladnium,  and  ending  K  near 
the  Prom.  lapygium,  and  named  after  the 
town  of  Tarcntum. 

TiRENTUM  (-i),  called  TiRAS  Mantis)  by 
tbe  Greeks  {TarafUo%  an  important  Greek  city 
in  Italy,  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  ponin- 
snla  of  Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  about 


100  stadia  in  circuit,  forming  an  excellent  bar- 
I>t)r,  and  being  a  portion  of  the  great  gulf  of 
Tarentura.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautifbl  and  fertile  country,  8.  of  Mount  An- 
ion and  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Galaesus.  It 
was  originally  built  by  the  Iapygians,who  are 
said  to  have  been  Joined  by  some  Cretan  colo- 
nists from  tbe  neighboring  town  of  Uria,  and 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Taras,  a 
son  of  Poseidon.  The  greatness  of  Tarentnm. 
however,  dates  from  b.o. 70S,  when  tbe  original 
inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the  town  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of  Lace- 
daemonian Partheniae  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthus.  [Phalantucs.]  It  soon  becr.me 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in  the 
whole  of  Magna  Graeda,  and  exercised  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek  cities  in 
Italy.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  bar- 
barians in  the  neighborhood,  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  aid  to  the  mother-coun  try.  Arcni- 
damns,  son  of  Agesilaus,  was  tbe  first  who 
came  to  their  assistance,  in  u.a  3!{8 ;  and  he 
fell  in  battle  fighting  on  their  behald  Tbe 
next  prince  whom  they  invited  to  succor  them 
was  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  nncle  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  was  eventually  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  Bruttii  in  886,  near 
Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  Short- 
ly afterwards  the  Tarentines  had  to  encounter 
a  still  more  formidable  enemy.  Having  at- 
tacked some  Roman  ships,  and  then  grossly 
ini^nlted  tbe  Roman  emoassadors  who  haa 
beeu  ^ent  to  demand  reparation,  war  was  de- 
clared Rf^aiust  the  city  by  the  powerful  repnb- 
llc.  The  Tarentines  were  saved  for  a  thne  by 
Pyrrhus,  kiug  of  Epirus,  who  came  to  their 
h<lp  in  2SI ;  but  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  Arom 
Itsily,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
(2T_»^.  In  thn  2d  Punic  war  Tarcntum  re- 
vtlLcd  froia  liome  to  Hannibal  (212);  but  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans  in  207,  and  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  severity.  From 
this  time  Tarentnm  declined  in  prosperity 
and  wealth.  It  Wiis  subsequently  made  a 
Roman  colony,  and  it  still  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Its  inhabitants  retained 
their  love  of  luxury  and  ease;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Horace  as  molU  Tarentum  and  im- 
belle  Tarentum, 

TARICHEA  (-ae),  or  -SAB  (-arum:  KU 
Kerehy  Ru.),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

TARNB  <-€s),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  Mount 
Tmolus,  mentioned  by  Homer. 

TARPEIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  8p.  Tarpeins, 
the  governor  of  the  Roman  dtadel  on  the 
Satumian  hill,  afterwards  called  the  Canlto- 
line,  was  tempted  by  the  gold  on  the  Saoine 
bracelets  and  collars  to  open  a  gate  of  the 
fortress  to  T.  Tatius  and  nis  Saoines.  As 
they  entered,  they  threw  upon  her  their 
shields,  and  tnns  crushed  her  to  death.  The 
Tarpeian  rock,  a  part  of  the  Capltoline,  was 
named  after  tier.  (See  illustration  on  pi 
886.) 
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TARPHS  (-29).  a  toini  lu  Locris,  on  Mount 
Oeta,  mentioned  by  llomer,  and  aubseqnentlj 
called  Pharygne. 

TARQUlNlA.    [TABQuiNira.] 

TARQUlNlI  (-ornni:  Turchina,  nr.  Cor- 
fMto),  R  city  ofEirarfn,  sitnated  on  a  hill  and 
on  the  river  Martn,  S.E.  of  Coea,  and  on  a  road 
leading  from  the  hUtcr  town  to  Rome.  It 
wafl  one  of  the  12  Etrnscan  Cities,  and  was 
probably  regarded  ua  the  metropolis  of  the 
con  federal  ion.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother  of  Tyrrhe- 
nus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  colony 
from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  wns  at  Tarqninil  that 
Demaratns,  the  father  of  Tarqninius  Priscns, 
peitled :  and  it  was  fh)m  this  city  that  the 
Tarqninian  family  came  to  Rome.  Tarqninil 
was  BDbsequcntIv  made  a  Roman  colony  and 
n  manicipinm;  bnt  it  gradually  declined  in 
importance;  and  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  of 
the  Christian  aera  It  was  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants, who  founded  Corneto  on  the  op- 
posite hill.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains of  Etruscan  art  have  been  discovered 
at  Tarquinii. 

TARQUlNlUS  (-i),the  name  of  a  family  in 
enrly  Roman  history,  to  which  the  6th  and 
7th  kings  of  Rome  belongetL  The  legend  of 
the  Tarquins  ran  as  f«)llows :  Demaratns.  their 
ancestor,  who  belonged  to  the  noble  family 
of  the  Bacchiadne  at  Corinth,  settled  at  Tar- 
qninil in  Eiruria,  where  he  married  an  Etrns- 
can  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lucumo 
and  Arnus.  Demaratns  beqneathed  all  his 
properly  to  Lncnmo,  and  died  himself  shortly 
afterwards.  JJiit  although  Lncnmo  was  thus 
one  nf  the  mofit  wenllhy  persons  at  Tarqninil, 
and  had  marrit* d  Tannquil,  who  belonged  to 
a  family  of  the  highest  rank,  he  was  excluded, 
as  a  stranger,  from  all  power  and  influence  in 
the  state.     Discontented  with  this  inferior 


position,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  riding  in  ■ 
chariot  with  his  wife,  and  Accompanied  by 
a  large  train  of  followers.  When  they  bad 
reached  the  Jan  leu  Ins,  an  eagle  seixed  bis 
cap,  and,  after  carrying  it  away  to  a  jrre«t 
height,  placed  it  again  upon  his  liead.  Tana- 
qnil,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Etruscan  science 
of  augury,  bade  her  husband  hope  for  the 
highest  honor  from  this  omen.  Her  predic- 
tions were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  wa* 
received  with  welcome,  and  he  and  nis  fol- 
lowers were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  lie  took  the  name  of  L.TAKQvii«irB, 
to  which  Livy  adds  Paisocs.  His  wealth,  his 
courage,  and  his  wisdom  gained  him  the  love 
both  of  Ancus  Marcins  and  of  the  people. 
The  former  appointed  him  guardian  nf  bis 
children ;  and,  when  he  died,  the  senate  and 
the  people  nnanimonslv  elected  Tarqainius 
to  the  vacant  throne,  'the  reign  of  Tarqnin- 
ius was  distinguished  by  great  exploitj?  in 
war,  and  by  great  works  in  peace.  He  de- 
feated the  Latins  and  Sabines;  and  the  lat- 
ter people  ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia, 
where  ne  placed  a  garrison  under  the  com- 
mand of  Egerius,  the  son  of  his  deceased 
brother  Arnns,  who  took  the  surname  of  Col- 
latin  us.  Some  traditions  relate  that  Tarqnin- 
ius defeated  the  Etruscans  likewise.  He  erect- 
ed many  public  buildings,  and  other  works, 
at  Rome,  the  moi^t  celebrated  of  which  are 
the  vast  sewers  which  still  remain.  Tarqnin- 
ius also  made  some  important  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  stale.  He  was  murdered 
after  a  reign  of  38  years,  at  the  Instigntion  of 
the  sons  of  Ancns  Marclus.  But  the  latter 
did  not  secure  the  reward  of  their  crime,  for 
Scrvius  Tallin^  with  the  assistance  of  Tana- 
qnil,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  thmne.  Serviua 
Tullius,  whose  life  is  given  under  Tcllids, 
was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  by 
his  eon-in-law,  L.  Tarqninma,  who  ascended 
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the  vacant  throne.— L.  TAHQumira  Scpkiibvs 
commenced  bis  reign  without  any  of  the  forma 
of  election.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  abol- 
ish the  rights  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  plebeians  by  Servins ;  and  at  the  same  time 
all  the  senators  and  patricians  whom  be  mis- 
tniBted,  or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  were  pat 
to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  snrronnaed 
himself  by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  His 
cruelty  and  tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  sur- 
name of  Superbtu.  Bnt,  although  a  tyrant  at 
home,  he  raised  Borne  to  great  Influence  and 
power  among  the  surrouDding  nations.  He 
eave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octavius 
Hamilius  of  Tusculum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Latin  chiefs :  and  under  his  sway  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy. 
He  defeated  the  Volscians,  and  toolc  the 
wealthy  town  of  Suessa  Pometia,  with  the 
spoils  of  which  he  commenced  the  erection 
or  the  Capitol,  which  his  father  had  vowed. 
In  the  vaults  of  this  temple  he  deposited  the 
8  Sibylline  books,  which  be  purchased  trom 
a  Sibyl,  or  prophetess,  for  800  pieces  of  gold ; 
aprice  which  he  had  at  first  scorn  fhllv  rerosed. 
He  next  engaged  in  war  with  Qabll,  one  of 
the  Latin  cities,  which  refhsed  to  enter  into 
the  league.  Unable  to  take  the  city  by  force 
of  arms,Tarqninius  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
His  son  Sextus,  pretending  to  be  ill-treated 
by  his  father,  and  covered  with  the  bloody 
marks  of  stripes,  fled  to  Qabii.  The  infiituatea 
inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  their  troops ;  wherenpon,  at  a  hint  of  his 
father,  who  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest 
poppies  in  his  gardeu  before  the  eyes  of  Sex- 
tns's  messenger,  he  put  to  death  or  banished 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  then  had 
no  difficulty  in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his 
father.  In  the  midst  of  bis  prosperity.  Tar- 
quinius  fell  through  a  shameml  outrage  com- 
mitted by  hia  son  bextns  on  Lncretla,  the  wife 
of  his  cousin,  Tarquinlus  Collatinus.  As  soon 
as  Sextus  had  departed,  Lucretia  sent  for  her 
husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came,  accom- 
panied by  L.  Brutus;  Lucretius  by  P.ValerIu^ 
who  afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Pub- 
licola.  They  found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow. 
She  told  them  what  had  happened,  enjoined 
them  to  avenge  her  dishonor,  and  then  stab- 
bed herself  to  death.  They  all  8Wore  to  avenge 
her.  Brutus  threw  off  his  assumed  stupidity, 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Brutus, 
who  was  Tribunus  Celcrum.  summoned  the 
people,  and  related  the  deea  of  shame.  All 
classes  were  inflamed  with  the  same  indigna- 
tion. A  decree  was  parsed  deposing  the  lung, 
and  banishing  him  and  his  family  from  the 
city.  Tarqninius,  with  his  two  sons,  Titus 
and  Anins,  took  re(\ige  at  Caere  in  Strurla. 
^xtus  repaired  toGaoii,hisown  principality, 
where  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the 
friends  of  tho^e  whom  he  had  put  to  death. 
Tarquinlus  reigned  84  years.  He  was  ban- 
ished B.a  510.  The  people  of  Tarqninii  and 
Veil  espoused  the  cnnse  of  the  exiled  tyrant, 
and  marched  against  Rome.  The  two  consuls 
advanced  to  meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Brutus  and  Amns,  the  nephew 
and  son  of  Tarquinlus,  slew  each  other.  Tar- 
qninluB  next  repaired  to  Lars  Poraena,  the  pow- 
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erfnl  king  of  Clnsinm,  who  marched  against 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army.  The  hls- 
torv  of  this  memorable  expedition  is  related 
under  Pobsxka.  After  Porsena  quitted  Rome, 
Tarquinlus  took  refUge  with  his  son-in-law, 
Hamilius  Octavius  of^Tusculum.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Latin  states  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  and  de- 
clared war  against  Rome.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  lake 
RegiUus.  in  which  the  Romans  gained  the 
victory  by  the  help  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Tarquinlus  now  fled  to  Aristobnlns  at  Cumae, 
where  he  died  a  wretched  and  childless  old 
man.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Tarqulns  ac> 
cording  to  the  ancient  writers;  but  It  con- 
tains numerous  inconsistencies,  and  must  not 
be  received  as  a  real  history. 

TARRXCINA  (-ae:  Terracina),  more  an- 
ciently called  ANXUR  (-flris),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  situated  68  miles  aE.  of 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia  and  upon  the  coast, 
with  a  strongly  fortmed  citadel  upon  a  high 
hill,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Anxurus.    (See  illustration  on  p.  388.) 

TARRACO  (-onis:  Ihtrra/fona).  an  ancient 
town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  situated  on  a 
rock  TOO  feet  high,  between  the  river  Ibems 
and  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Tulcls.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Masfilians,  and  was  made  the 
head-quarters  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  Cu. 
Scipio  In  their  carn])aigns  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  2d  Punic  war.  It  Bubseqneut- 
ly  became  a  populous  and  floariahiug  town ; 
and  Augustus,  who  wintered  here  (0.0.  26) 
after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  made  It  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  three  Spanish  provinces 
{Hispania  Tarraeotientia)^  and  also  a  Roman 
colony. 

TARSlUS  (-1 :  Tarza  or  Baliketiri),  a  river 
of  Mysia,  rising  In  Mount  Temnns,  and  flow- 
ing N.B.,  through  the  Mlletopolites  Lacus, 
into  the  Macestus. 

TARSUS,  TARSOS  (-1:  Term»,  Rn.),  the 
chief  city  of  Cilicla,  stood  near  the  centre  of 
Cillcla  Campestrls,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about 
18  miles  above  its  month.  All  that  can  be  de- 
termined with  certainty  as  to  its  origin  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the 
Syrians,  who  were  the  earliest  known  Inhab- 
lUnts  of  this  part  of  A^^ia  Minor,  and  that  it 
received  Greelc  settlers  at  an  early  period. 
At  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion  it 
was  held  by  the  Persian  troops,  who  were 
about  to  burn  it,  when  thev  were  prevented 
by  Alexander's  arrival.  After  playing  an  im- 
portant part  as  a  military  post  in  the  wars  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  under  the 
Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace  between 
the  Romans  and  Antiocnus  the  Great,  the 
frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  the 
N.W.  As  the  power  of  the  Selencidae  de- 
clined, it  suffered  much  from  the  oppression 
of  its  governors,  and  from  the  wars  between 
the  members  of  the  royal  fiamily.  At  the 
time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  it  Buffered,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  Tigi  ane?,who  overran  Cilicia, 
and,  onHhe  other,  from  the  pirates,  who  had 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia 
Aspera,  and  made  Areqnent  incursions  into 
the  level  country.    From  both  these  enemies 
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It  was  rescaed  by  Pompey,  who  made  It  the 
capital  of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Cillcia, 
B.C.  C6.  Under  Aa^stae,  the  city  obtained 
immnuity  ftom  taxes,  through  the  Ijifluence 
of  the  emperor's  tntor,  the  Stoic  Athenodorns, 


who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  It  enjoyed 
the  favor,  and  was  called  by  the  names,  of 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was  the 
scene  of  important  events  in  the  wars  with 
the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  and 
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also  in  the  Cnisndes.  Tarsas  was  the  birth- 
place of  mauy  distingnished  men,  aud,  above 
all,  of  the  Apoetle  PaaL 

TARTlRUS  (•!),  son  of  Aether  and  Od, 
and  by  his  mother  Ge  the  father  of  the  Gi- 
gantee,  TyphoenSy  and  Echidna.  In  the  niad 
Tartams  18  a  place  beneath  the  earth,  as  far 
below  Hades  as  Heaven  Is  above  the  earth, 
and  closed  by  iron  gates.  Later  poets  nse  the 
name  as  synonymous  with  Hades. 

TARTESSUS  (-i),  an  ancient  town  in  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  chief  settlements  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, probably  the  same  as  the  TarshUh  of 
Scriptore.  The  whole  country  W.  of  Gibral- 
tar was  also  called  Tabtkssis. 

TARUSCON  orTARASCON  (-onis:  TVmxs- 
etm),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  in  Gaul,  on  the  B. 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  N.  of  Arelate,  and  S.  of 
Nemaufus. 

TARVISlUM  (-1:  IVsriw),  a  town  of  Tene- 
tia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river  SUis,  which 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  middle  ages. 

TlTiUS,  T.,  king  of  the  Sabinea.     [Romo- 

LCS.] 

TATTA  (Tuz-Gdl),  a  great  salt  lake  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor. 

TAULANTII  (-«nim),  a  people  of  lUyria, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bpiaamnns. 

TAUNUS  (-1:  Tawitu)^  a  ranse  of  monnt- 
ains  in  Germany,  at  no  great  distance  fk-om 
the  continence  oi^the  Moenus  {Main)  and  the 
Rhine. 

TAURASlA.    ETaubihi.] 

TAURBNTUM  (-1)  and  TAUROIS  (-entis), 
a  fortress  belonging  to  Massiiia,  and  near  the 
latter  city. 

TAURI  (•fimm),  a  wild  and  savage  people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  who  sacrificed  all 
strangers  to  a  goddess  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Artemis  (Diana).  The  Tanri 
dwelt  in  the  peninsula  wliich  was  called  after 
them  Chersoneaus  Tanrica. 

TAURINI  (-drum),  a  people  of  Lignria 
dwelling  on  the  npper  course  of  the  Po,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was 
Taurasia,  afterwards  colonized  by  Augustus, 
and  called  Augusta  Taurinorum  {Turtn). 

TAURI8CI  (-drumX  *  Celtic  people  in  Nor- 
icum,  and  probably  the  old  Celtic  name  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

TAUROIS.    CTAiruNTinf.] 

TATTROHfiNIUM  (-i:  Taormina),  a  dty  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mount 
Taurus,  fh>m  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
founded  B.a.  868  by  Andromachus  with  the 
remains  of  the  inhabltante  of  Naxoe. 

TAURUS  (-1:  fk-om  the  Aramaean  Tnr,  a 
high  mountain:  Taurus^  Ala-Dagh,  and  other 
special  names),  a  great  mountain -chain  of 
Asia.  In  its  widest  extent,  the  name  was  ap- 
plied, by  the  later  geographers}  to  the  whole 
of  thegreat  chain  which  runs  through  Asia 
fh>m  W.  to  B. ;  but  in  Its  usual  signification 
it  denotes  the  mountain-chain  in  the  S.  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  or 
Chelidonium  Prom,  at  the  SwE.  angle  of  Ly- 
da,  surrounds  the  gulf  of  Pampbylm,  passing 


through  the  middle  of  Pisidia ;  then  along 
the  &  fh>ntier  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocla, 
which  it  divides  fhraaCilicia  and  Commagene; 
thence,  after  being  broken  through  by  the 
Euphrates,  it  proceeds  almost  due  £.  through 
the  S.  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  8. 
and  the  streams  which  feed  the  npper  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Araxes  on  the  N. ;  thus  it 
continues  as  far  as  the  S.  margin  of  the  lake 
Arsissa,  where  It  ceases  to  bear  the  name  oft 
Taurus,  and  is  continued  in  the  chain  which, 
under  the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagros,  etc., 
forms  the  N.E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley. 

TlVlUM  (-1 :  prob.  Boqhaz  Kimi,  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Trocml,  in  Galatla,  stood  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Halys,  but  at  some  distance  ftt>m 
the  river,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

TAXlLA  or  TAXIXLA  (-drum),  an  im- 
portant city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  stood  in 
a  large  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Indian  king  Tuxiles. 

TAXlLfia  (1)  An  Indian  prince  or  king, 
who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes  at  the  period  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  11.0. 887.  His  real  name 
was  Mophis  or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  ap- 
pear to  have  called  lUm  Taxiles  or  Taxilas, 
iVom  the  name  of  his  capital  city  of  Taxila. 
— <a)  A  general  in  the  service  of  Mlthridates 
the  Great. 

TlTGfiTfi  (-4Ss),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pldone,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  Arom  whom 
Mount  Taygetus  in  Laconia  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and  of  Enro- 
tas. 

TlYGfiTUS  or  TitGSTUM  (-1),  or 
TiT GtTA  (-6rum),  a  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains, of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  separat- 
ing Laconia  and  Messenia,  and  extendiDg;  firom 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom. 
Taenarum.    (See  illustration  on  p.  800.) 

TSlNUM  (-1).  (1)  AptrLvx  (nr.  PonU 
Rotto),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  river  Frento 
and  the  confines  of  the  Frcntant,  18  miles 
from  Larinum.  —  ^  Sidioimvm  {Teano)^  an 
important  town  of  Cfampanla,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Sidicini,  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of 
Mount  Massicns  and  on  the  Via  Praenestlna. 
«  miles  W.  of  Cales.  ^ 

TfiXRUS  (-1 :  Teara,  Deara^  or  Ikre)^  a  river 
of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were  usefhl  ii^ 
curing  cutaneous  diseases. 

TfilTE  (-is:  C7iie(t),the  capital  of  theMaiv 
mcini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  riv^r 
Atemus,  and  on  the  road  fh>m  A^eruum  to 
Corfininm. 

TECMESSA ' J-ae),  the  daughter  of  thQ 
Phrygian  king  Telentas,  whose  territory  vas 
ravaged  by  the  Greeks' during  a  predatory 
excursion  from  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  g^ven  to  AJax,  the  son  of 
Telamon,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Eurysaces. 

TECTOSAGES  (-nm).  (1)  In  Gallia. 
[YoLOAK.]— (2)  In  Asia  Minor.    [Galatia.] 
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Mount  Ttyfetoi  from  th«  tit*  of  SpftrU. 


TSOfiA  (-ae).  (1)  (P/oZO,  an  Important 
city  of  Arcadia,  and  tlie  capital  of  the  district 
TxoKATia,  which  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Argolis  and  Laconica,  on  the  S.  by  Lnconia, 
on  the  W.  by  Maenalia,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
territory  of  Man  tinea.  It  was  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Tejjeate?,  the  son  of  Lycnon. 
The  Tej^atae  sent  8000  men  to  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  in  which  they  wei-c  di»tiuffuit<hed  for 
their  bravery.  They  remained  Taithful  to 
Bparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  bnt  aft- 
er the  battle  of  Lenctni  they  Joined  the  rent 
of  tlie  ArcndiuuB  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence. During  the  wars  of  the  Achaean 
League,  Te^^ca  was  talvcn  both  by  Cleomenes, 
kin^  of  Sparta,  and  Anti^onns  Doson,  king 
of  Maccdouin,  and  the  ally  of  the  Acbaeans. 
—(2)  A  town  in  Crete,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agamemnon. 

TfiLXMON  (-r»nis),  son  of  ^eacus  and  En- 
dcTs,  and  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assisted 
Peleus  in  slaying  their  half-brother  Phocus 
[PKLKi7s],Teliunon  was  expelled  from  Aegina, 
and  came  to  Salamis.  Here  he  was  flr»t  mar- 
ried to  Glance,  daughter  of  Cychreus,  king  of 
the  island,  on  who^e  death  Telamon  became 
king  of  Saiamis.  He  afterwards  married  Peri- 
boea  or  Eriboea,  daughter  of  AlcathoiiH,  by 
whtmi  he  became  the  father  of  AJax.  who  is 
hence  frequently  called  TclamonJidais,  and 
TelamonUiH  heron.  Telamon  himself  was  one 
of  the  Calydonian  hunters  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of 
Hercules,  whom  he  joined  in  his  expedition 
against  Laomcdon  of  Troy,  which  city  he  was 
the  first  to  enter.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave 
to  him  Theauira  or  Uesioue,  a  daughter  of 
Laomedou,  bv  whom  he  became  the  lather 
of  Teucer  and  Trambelus. 

TSIAmDN  (Telamovf),  a  town  and  harbor 
of  Etruria,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  river  Umbro, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on  his 
return  from  the  Argonauiic  expedition. 


TELOHTNES  (-nm),  a  family  or  a  tribe 
said  to  have  beeu  descended  from  Thalassa 
or  Poseidon  (Neptune).  They  are  represented 
in  8  different  aspects:  (1.)  As  eultivalorM  </ 
tM  aoil  and  ministers  of  the  gods.  As  such 
they  came  from  Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  where  they  founded  Cami- 
rus,  lalysns,  and  Lindus.  Rhodes,  which  was 
named  after  them  Telehinitt,  was  abandoned 
by  them,  because  they  foresaw  that  the  island 
would  be  inundated.  Poseidon  was  intrusted 
to  them  by  tihea^  and  they  brought  him  up 
in  conjunction  with  Caphira,  a  daughter  or 
Oceauus.  RheA,  Apollo,  and  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
however,  are  also  described  as  hostile  to  the 
Teichincs.  Apollo  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  wolf,  and  to  have  thus  destroyed 
the  TelchineH,  and  Zeus  to  have  overwhelm- 
ed them  by  an  innndatioii.  (8.)  As  sorceien* 
and  envious  daemons.  Their  very  eyes  and 
aspect  are  said  to  have  been  destructive. 
They  had  it  iu  their  power  to  bring  on  hail, 
rain,  aud  suow,  and  to  assume  any  form  they 
pleased :  they  further  mixed  Stygian  water 
with  sulphur,  in  order  thereby  to  octroy  ani- 
mals and  plants.  (X)  As  artists,  for  they  are 
said  to  have  invented  iii^efnl  arts  and  institu- 
tions, and  to  have  made  images  of  the  gods. 
They  worked  in  brass  and  iron,  made  the 
sickle  of  Cronos  and  the  trideut  cf  Poseidon. 

TELfiBOAK.    [TAvniAB.] 

TELftQONUS  (-1),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
After  Uly>«es  had  returned  to  Ithaca.  Circe 
sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  bis  father. 
A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Iihaca, 
and  being  pressed  i>y  hunger,  he  began  to 
plunder  tlie  fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemnchnsj 
i>eiug  informed  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
stranger,  went  out  to  fight  against  him ;  but 
Telegonus  ran  Ulysses  through  with  a  spear 
which  he  had  received  trom  bis  mother.  At 
the  command  of  Athena  (Minerva),  T^IegtK 
nna,  accompanied  by  Telemachna  aud  Penel. 
ope,  went  to  Circe  In  Aeaea,  there  buried  the 
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body  of  Ulywets  nnd  married  Penelope,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Italui}. 

TELSMICHUS  (•!),  son  of  Ulysees  and 
Penelope,  lie  was  still  an  infant  when  his 
father  went  to  Troy;  and  when  the  latter 
had  been  absent  firom  home  nearly  20  years, 
Telemachus  went  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to 
gather  information  concerning  him.  He  was 
hospitably  received  by  Nestor,  who  sent  his 
own  son  to  conduct  Telemnchns  to  Sparta 
Menelans  also  received  him  kindly,  and  com- 
mnnicated  to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus 
concerning  Ulysses.  From  Sparta  Telema- 
chus returned  home ;  and  on  hit*  arrival  there 
he  found  his  father, whom  he  assisted  in  slay- 
iu;;  the  suitors. 

TELfiMUS  (-1),  son  of  Eurymus,  and  a  cele- 
brated soothsayer. 

TELEPHU8  (-i).  son  of  Hercules  nnd  Au<]:e, 
the  daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegen.  On 
reaching  manhood,  he  consulted  the  De!phic 
oracle  to  learn  his  parentage,  and  was  order- 
ed to  ffo  to  king  Tenthras  in  Mysin.  He  there 
found  nis  mother,  and  succeeded  Tenthras  on 
the  throne  of  Mysia.  He  married  Laodice  or 
Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  Priam ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Mysia.  Dionvsus  (Bacchus), 
however,  caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine, 
whereupon  he  was  wounded  by  Achilles. 
Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that  the  wound 
could  only  be  cured  by  him  who  had  inflicted 
it,  Telephns  repaired  to  the  Grecian  camp ; 
and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  learned  f^om 
an  oracle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telephns 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured 
Telephns  by  means  of  the  rust  of  the  spenr 
with  which  he  had  been  wounded.  Telephns*. 
in  return,  pointed  ont  to  the  Greeks  the  road 
which  they  had  to  take. 


TELBSiA  (-ne:  Telete),  a  town  in  Samnium, 
on  the  rotid  from  Allifae  to  Beneventum. 

TfiLfiSILLA  (ae),  of  Argos,  a  celebrated 
lyric  poetess  and  heroine,  flotirished  about 
luo.  MU.  She  led  a  band  of  her  country- 
women in  the  war  with  the  Spartans. 

TELESINUS,  PONTIUS.    [Pontics.] 

TELLENAE  (-nrnm),  n  town  in  Latium, 
between  the  later  Via  Ostieusis  and  the  Via 
Appio. 

TELLUS.    [Gaea.] 

TELMESSUS  or  TELMISSUS  (-i).  (1) 
( Jf<fi,  the  port  of  Maeri^  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lycia, 
near  the  l>order8  of  Caria,  on  a  gulf  called 
Telmii>sicns  Sinus,  and  close  to  the  promon- 
tory Tul  missis.— (2)  A  town  of  Caria,  60  stadia 
ifi  geog.  miles)  from  Halicamassus. 

TELO  (-Onis),  MARTIUS  (Toulon),  a  port- 
town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  ilieaiter- 
ranean. 

TfiLOS  (-1 :  TeloB  or  Piakopi),  a  small  it^lund 
of  the  Carpathian  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

TELPHUSSA.    [TuBLPCSA.] 

TEMENlDAE.    [Txmknus.] 

TEMENUS  (-1),  son  of  Arlstomnchns,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidae  who  invaded  Peloi>on- 
nesns.  After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula, 
he  received  Argos  as  his  share.  Hiii  descend- 
ants, the  Temenidae,  being  expelled  from  Ar- 
gos, are  said  to  have  fonnoed  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  whence  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
called  themselves  Temenidae. 

TEMfiSA  orTEMPSA  (-ne:  Iknre del Lupf), 
a  town  in  Bnittium  on  the  Sinus  Terinncns, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ausonian  towns 
in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

TEMPE  (nonr.  pi.  indecl.),  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  valley  in  the  N.  of  The88aly,be;weeu 
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Monnts  Olympas  and  Os^a,  throneh  which 
the  Peoens  escapee  into  the  eea.  The  lovely 
scenery  of  this  glen  is  fi^uently  described 
by  the  ancient  poets  and  declaimers ;  and  it 
was  also  celebrated  as  one  of  the  favorite 
hanuts  of  Apollo,  who  transplanted  his  lanrel 
from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  So  celebrated  was 
the  scenery  of  Tempo  that  its  name  was  given 
to  any  beautifhl  vallev.  Thus  we  find  a  Terop^ 
in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  near  Reate,  through 
which  the  river  Velinus  flowed ;  and  also  a 
Tempo  in  Sicily,  through  which  the  river 
Helorus  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Tempe 
Jlelorin, 

TENCTfiRI  or  TENCHTfiRI  (ninim),  a 
people  of  Germany  dwelling  on  the  Rhine 
between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sfeg,  8.  of  the  Usi- 
petes.  in  conjunction  with  whom  their  name 
usually  occurs. 

TfiNfiDOS  or  TfiNfiDUS  M),  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Troaa,  of 
an  importance  very  dinproportionate  to  its 
size,  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  tne  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  18 
miles  distant.  It  appears  in  the  legend  of  the 
Trojan  war  as  the  sution  to  which  the  Greeks 
withdrew  their  fleet,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Trojans  to  think  that  they  had  departed,  and 
to  receive  the  wooden  horse.  In  the  Persian 
war  it  was  used  by  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station. 
It  afterwards  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Ath- 
ens, and  adhered  to  her  during  the  whole  of 
the  Peloponncsian  war,  and  down  to  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  by  which  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest 
the  Tenediaus  regained  their  liberty. 

TENES  or  TENNBS,  son  of  Cycnus  and 
Proclen,  and  brother  of  Hemithea.  Cvcnns 
was  king  of  Colouae  in  Troas.  His  2d  wife 
was  PhilonomefWho 
fell  in  love  with  her 
step-son ;  but  as  he 
repulsed  her  advan- 
ces she  accused  him 
to  his  father,  who  put 
both  his  son  and 
daughter  into  a  chest 
and  threw  them  into 
the  sea.  But  the 
chest  was  driven  on 
the  coast  of  the  isl- 
and of  LencophiTTR, 
of  which  the  inhab- 
itants elected  Teucs 
king,  and  which  he 
called  Tenedos,  after 
his  own  name. 

TENOS  (-1 :  Tino\ 
n  small  inland  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.E.  of  An- 
dres and  N.  of  Delos. 

TENTtRA  {-<>rnm :  Denderah,  Rn.),  a  city 
of  Upi>er  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
"Nile,  oetween  Abydos  and  Coptos,  with  cele- 
brated temples  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian  Venus), 
Isis,  and  Typhon.  There  are  still  magnificent 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis: 
in  the  latter  was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Paris. 

Tfi{}S  (-1 :  Stffhajik),  one  of  the  Ionian  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  renowned  as  the 


birthplace  of  the  lyric  poet  Anacreon.  It 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  between  the 
promontories  of  Coryceum  and  Myonnesoa. 

TERENTIA  (-ae).  (1)  Wife  of  M.  Cicero, 
the  orator,  to  whom  she  bore  2  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  She  was  a  woman  of  sonnd 
sense  and  great  resolution ;  and  her  flrmneaa 
of  character  was'  of  no  small  service  to  her 
weak  and  vacillating  husband  in  some  im- 
portant periods  of  his  life.  During  the  civil 
war,  however,  Cicero  was  offended  with  her 
conduct,  and  divorced  her  in  B.C.  46.  Tereniia 
is  said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  lOS.— 02) 
Also  called  Trbemtilla,  the  vrife  of  Maecenas, 
and  also  one  of  the  favorite  mistresses  of  Aa- 
gustus. 

TERENTIUS  (-1)  APER,  P.,  usually  called 
Tebbnob,  the  celebrated  comic  poet, was  bom 
at  Carthage.  D.a  19Sw  By  birtn  or  purchase 
he  became  the  slave  of  P.Terentins  Lncanns. 
a  Roman  senator.  A  handsome  person  and 
promising  talents  recommended  Terence  to 
his  master,  who  afforded  him  the  best  educa* 
tion  of  the  age,  and  finally  manumitted  him. 
On  his  manumission,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  Terence  assumed  his  patron's  name, 
Terentius,  having  been  previously  called  Pub- 
lius  or  Pnblipor.  The  Andria  was  the  first 
play  offered  by  Terence  for  representation. 
The  curule  aediles  referred  the  piece  to  Cae- 
cilius,  then  one  of  the  most  popular  play- 
writers  at  Rome.  Unknown  ana  meanly  clad, 
Terence  began  to  read  trom  a  low  stool  his 
opening  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
eider  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before 
him,  and  the  young  aspirant,  then  In  his  27th 
year,  was  invited  to  share  the  couch  and  sap- 
per of  his  Judge.  This  reading  of  the  AndriOt 
however,  must  have  preceded  Its  performance 
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nearly  two  years,  for  Caedllus  died  in  168, 
and  it  was  not  acted  till  166.  Meanwhile 
copies  were  in  circulation,  envy  was  awaken- 
ed, and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran  and  not 
very  successful  play-writer,  began  his  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  person- 
al character  of  the  author.  The  Andria  was 
successful,  and,  aided  by  the  accomplishments 
and  good  address  of  Terence  himself,  was  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  the  most  refined 
and  intellectual  circles  of  Rome.  His  chief 
patrons  were  Laellos  and  the  younger  Sdpiov 
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both  of  whom  treated  him  as  an  eqnal,  and 
are  said  even  to  have  aaaiated  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  plays.  After  residing 
eome  years  at  Rome.  Terence  went  to  Greece, 
where  he  devoted  nimself  to  the  stady  of 
Henander's  comedies.  Ho  never  returned  to 
Italy,  and  we  have  varioas,  but  no  certain, 
accoanu  of  his  death.  He  died  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. Six  comedies  are  all  that  remain  to  as ; 
ancl  they  are  probably  all  that  Terence  pro- 
duced. They  are  founded  on  Greek  originals ; 
but  we  have  corresponding  fragments  enough 
of  Menander  to  prove  that  Terence  retouched 
and  sometimes  improved  his  modeL  In  sum- 
ming np  his  merits,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the 
E raise  which  has  been  untversally  accorded 
im — that,  nlihongh  a  foreigner  and  a  flreed- 
man,  he  divides  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  the 
palm  of  pure  Latiuity. 

THRENTlUS  VARRO.    [VAaao.] 

TBRBUS  (-dos  or  ei),  son  of  Ares  (Mars), 
king  of  the  Thracfans  in  Daulis,  afterwards 
Pbocis.  Pandion,  king  of  Attica,  who  had  8 
daughters,  Philorodia  and  Procne,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Terens  against  some  enemy, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage. 
Tferens  became  by  her  the  father  of  Itys,  and 
then  concealed  her  in  the  country,  that  he 
might  thus  marry  her  sister  Philomela, whom 
he  deceived  by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead. 
At  the  same  time  he  deprived  Philomela  of 
her  tongue.  Ovid  ( J/«t  vL  6«)  reverses  the 
story  by  stating  that  Tereus  told  Procne  that 
her  sister  Philomela  was  dead.  Philomela, 
however,  soon  learned  the  truth,  and  made  it 
known  to  her  sister  by  a  few  words  which 
she  wove  into  a  peplus.  Procne  thereupon 
killed  her  own  sou  Itys,  and  served  np  the 
flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before  Tereus. 
She  then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pur- 
sued them  with  an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters 
were  overtaken  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to 
change  them  into  birds.  Procne,  accordingly, 
became  a  nightingale,  Philomela  a  swallow, 
and  Tereus  a  hoopoo.  According  to  some, 
Procne  became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  night- 
ingale, and  Terens  a  hawk. 

TERQESTfi  Ms:  THenU\  a  town  of  Istria, 
on  a.bny  in  the  N.K  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  call- 
ed after  it  Tergestinus  Sinus.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Vespasian. 

TBRlDlTES.    [TiBiDATTO.] 

TfiRlNA  (-ae:  SL  Bt^emia),  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Bruttinm,  from  which  the  Sinud 
Terinaens  derived  its  name. 

TERIOLIS  or  TERlOLA  CA8TRA,  a  for- 
tress in  Rh3ietia.  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  country  of  the  Tyrol, 

TERME8SUS  (-1 :  prob.  Shenet,  Ru.),  a  city 
of  Pisidia,  high  up  on  the  Taurus. 

TERMINUS  (-i),  a  Roman  divinity,  pre- 
siding over  boundaries  and  firontiers.  His 
worship  is  said  to  have  l>een  instituted  by 
Mnma,  who  ordered  that  every  one  should 
mark  the  boundaries  of  his  landed  property 
by  stones  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  at  thece 
iMundary-stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
be  ofl'ered  at  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia. 
The  Terminus  of  the  Roman  state  originally 


stood  between  the  5th  and  6th  milestone  on 
the  road  towards  Lanrentuin.  near  a  place 
called  Feeti.  Another  public  Terminus  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol. 

TERPANDER  (-dri),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  through  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was 
a  native  of  Antiesa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished 
between  n.a  700  and  <60.  He  established  the 
first  musical  school  or  system  that  existed  In 
Greece,  and  added  8  strings  to  the  lyre, which 
liefore  nis  time  had  only  4. 

TERPSICHORB  (-^),  one  of  th^  9  Muses, 
presided  over  the  cnoral  song  and  dancing. 

TERRA.    [Gaxa.] 

TERRACINA.    [TARBAomA.] 

TESTA  (-ae),  C.  TREBlTlUS,  a  Roman 
Jurist,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Cicero.  lYebatius  enjoyed  considerable  rep- 
utation under  Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Horace 
addressed  to  him  the  1st  Satire  of  the  Sd 
Book. 

TETHTS  (-fos;  aec,  -fi  and  fn),  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and  wife  of  Oceanus.  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  theOceanides 
and  of  the  numerous  river-gods. 

TfiTRiCA  (-ae),  a  mountain  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pisenum  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
belonging  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

TBTRlCUS  (-1),  C.  PESuviuS,  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  and  the  last  of  the  pretenders 
who  ruled  Gaul  during  its  separation  lW>m 
the  empire  under  Gallleuus  and  his  succes- 
sor, A.D.  897-274. 

TEUCER  (-cri).  (1)  Son  of  the  river-god 
Scamander  by  the  nymph  Idaea,  was  the  first 
king  of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times called  7Vu«rt.— (2)  Son  of  Telamon  and 
Hesione.  was  a  step-brother  of  AJax,  and  the 
best  archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.    He 


founded  the  town  of  Salamls  in  Cyprus,  and 
married  Eune,  the  daughter  of  Cyprus,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Asteina. 


TEUCRI.    ITeoas.] 

TEUMES8US  (-1),  a  mountniu  in  Boeotin, 
near  Hypatns,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the 
rond  trom  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis. 

TEUTHRiNlA.    [Mysia.] 

TEUTHRAS  (-antis).  an  ancient  king  of 
Mysia.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mysia  by  Telephus.  [TKLspnca.]  The  60 
daughters  of  Teuthrns,  given  as  a  reward  to 
Hercules,  are  culled  by  Ovid  TcuthrarUia 
turba, 

TEUTHRAS  (prob.  Demirji-Dagh),  a  monnt- 
nin  in  the  M.v;>ifln  district  of  Teuthrauia,  a 
S.W.  branch  uf  Temnus. 

TEUTOBURGIENSIS  8ALTU8,  a  range  of 
hills  in  Germany,  extending  from  Osnabriick 
to  Padcrbom  (the  Tevtoburger  Wald  or  Lip- 
pisehe  Wald).  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  defent  and  deHtmctlou  of  Varus  and  3 
Human  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Armin* 
ins,  A.D.  9. 

TEUTONES  f-um)  or  TEUTONI  (-Orum), 
a  powerfhl  people  iu  Germany,  who  probably 
dwelt  on  tne  coast  of  the  Baltic,  near  the 
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Cimbrl.  They  invaded  Gaol  and  the  Roman 
dnlninlon^  alone  wilh  the  Cimbri,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  2a  centary  b.o. 

THABOB,  TABOR,  or  ATABYBlUM  (-i  : 
Jebel  Ti$r)t  an  isolated  mountain  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  in  Galilee. 

THXIS  (-IdiB),  a  celebrated  Athenian  conr- 
tesan,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
on  his  expedition  into  Asia.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Thais  attached  herself  to  Ptol- 
emy Lagi,  by  whom  the  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  Leontiscas  and  Lagus,  and  of  a 
daughter,  Irene. 

TUALA  (-ae),  a  great  city  of  Nnmldia. 
mentioned  by  Sallost  and  other  writers,  and 
probably  identical  with  Tklkptk  or  Tuklepte, 
a  city  in  the  &  of  Namidia,  71  Roman  miles 
N.W.ofCapea. 

THlLASSlUS,  TiLASSXUS  (-i).  or  TA- 
LASSlO  (-6uis),  a  Roman  senator  of  the  time 
of  Romalas.  At  the  time  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  when  a  maiden  of  surpassing 
l)eauty  was  carried  off  for  Thalassius,  the  per- 
sons conducting  her,  in  order  to  protect  her 
against  any  assaalts  firom  others,  exclaimed, 
*•  For  Thalaesias."  Hence,  it  is  said,  aroee  the 
wedding  shoat  with  which  a  bride  at  Rome 
was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  bride- 
groom. ■ 

THXLBS  (-Ctis  and  is),  the  Ionic  philoso- 
pher, and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  bom 
nt  Miletus  about  b.o.  636,  and  died  about  540, 
at  the  oze  of  90,  though  the  exact  date  neither 
of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is  known.  He  is 
aaid  to  have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian 
king  Alyattes:  to  have  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Halys  in  the  time  of  Croesus;  and 
later,  in  order  to  unite  the  lonians,  when 
threatened  by  the  Persians,  to  have  institnted 
a  federal  conncil  in  Teoe.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  Greece  of  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  Thales  maintained  that 
water  is  the  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby 
that  it  is  water  ont  of  which  every  thing  arises, 
and  into  which  everr  thing  resolves  itselL 
Thales  left  no  works  bebind  him. 

TUALfiS  or  THALfiTAS  (-ae),  the  cele- 
brated musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  and  probably  flourished 
shortly  after  Terpander. 

THXLIA  (-ae).  (1)  One  of  the  9  Muws,  and, 
at  least  iu  later  times,  the  Muf>e  of  Comedy. 
[MuSAK.]— (2)  One  of  the  Nereides.— (3)  One 
of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 

THALLO.    [HoBAK.] 

THlMtRIS  (-is),  or  THXMTRAS  (-ae), 
an  ancient  Thracian  bard,  was  a  son  of  Phil- 
animou  and  the  nvmph  Argiope.  In  his  pre- 
sumption he  challeuged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill,  and  being  overcome  in  the  contest, 
was  deprived  by  them  of  bis  sight  and  of  the 
power  of  singing.  He  was  represented  with 
a  broken  lyre  inliis  hand. 

TUANATOS.    [Moaa.] 

THAPSACUS  (-1 :  O.  T.  TMptiaeh:  an  Ara- 
mean  word,  signified  a  ford:  at  the  ford  of 
JH-Hamman^  near  Makkaht  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Syria,  in  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  fiOOO  stadia  3.  of 
Zeugma,  and  16  parasangs  fhnn  the  moosh 
of  the  river  Chaboras  (the  Araxes  of  Xeno- 
phon). 

THAP8US  (-i).  (1)  A  city  on  the  E.  coaat 
of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name 
(,r«ola  aegli  Magniai),—(^  {DermUj  Ril),  a  city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria. 

THAS08  or  THASUS  (-i:  Thaao  or  TfUi9o\ 
an  island  in  theN.  oftheAegaean  sea,offtbe 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  opposite  the  month  of  the 
river  Nestus.  It  was  at  a  verv  early  period 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  on 
account  of  its  valuable  gold  mines.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Phoenicians  were  led  by 
Tbasus,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  or  Ageuor, 
who  came  from  the  East  in  search  of  Europa, 
and  fh>m  whom  the  island  derived  ita  name. 
Tliasos  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Pa- 
rians, B.0. 706,  and  amoiig  the  colonists  wa^ 
the  poet  Archilochns.  The  Thracians  ouce 
possessed  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coaat 
of  Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerftal  peoples  in  the  N.  of  the  Ae- 
gaean.  They  were  8ul>dued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonius.  and  subsequently  l>ecame 
part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  They 
revolted,  however,  from  Athens  in  B.a  4C&, 
and.  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  8  years,  were 
Bubaued  by  Clmon  in  4C3.  They  again  re- 
volted fh>m  Athens  in  411,  and  called  in  the 
Spartans:  but  the  island  was  again  restored 
to  the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407. 

THAUMAS  (-antis),  son  of  Pontus  and  Q6, 
and,  by  the  Oceanid  Electra,  the  father  of  Iris 
and  the  Haniies.  Hence  Iris  is  called  Thau- 
mantiaa^  Thannumtis,  and  Thaumantia  virtfo. 

THSANO  (-us).  (1)  Daughter  of  CiBt^en^ 
wife  of  Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Atheua 
(Minerva)  at  Iliou.— (2)  A  celebrated  female 
philosopher  of  the  Pvthagnrean  school,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  mother  by  him  of  Telau^s,  Mnesar- 
chus,  Myia.  and  Ariguote;  but  the  accounts 
respecting  ner  were  various. 

THEBAE  (-&rum),  in  the  poets  sometimes 
THEBE  (-es),  aft.  DIOSPOLTS  MAGNA,  i.e. 
Great  City  of  Jove^  in  Scripture  NO,  or  NO 
AMMON,  was  the  c-apiul  of  Thebals,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time  of  the 
whole  country.  It  was  reputed  the  oldeot 
city  of  the  world.  It  stood  in  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Thcbaid,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile, 
al>ove  Coptos,  and  in  the  Nomos  Coptlte^ 
It  appears  iQ  have  been  at  the  height  of  Its 
splendor,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a 
chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  atxmt 
U.O.  IGOO.  The  fame  or  its  grandeur  had 
reached  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer,  who  describes  it,  with  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, as  bavins  a  hundred  gates,  fK>m 
each  of  which  it  could  send  ont  200  war  char- 
iots, fkiliy  armed.  Its  real  extent  was  calcn' 
lated  by  the  Greek  writers  at  140  stadia  0^ 
geog.  miles)  in  circuit  That  these  C4)mpata- 
tlons  are  not  exaggerated  is  proved  by  the 
existing  mins,  which  extend  fh>m  side  to  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  here  about  6  miles 
wide;  while  the  rocks  which  bonnd  the  val* 
lev  are  perforated  with  tombs.  These  ruins, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in 
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the  world,  inclose  within  their  site  the  4  mod- 
em villa^s  of  Cortioc,  Ltixotf  Medinet  Abou, 
and  Ooumou. 

THEBAE  (-irom),  in  Europe,  (1)  {Tkeba, 
Tarkish  iitiva)^  the  chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was 
situated  in  a  plain  B.E.  of  the  lake  Uylice, 
and  N.B.  of  rlntaeae.  Its  acropolis,  which 
was  an  oval  eminence  of  no  great  height, 
wa«  called  Cadmka,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  been  fonuded  by  Cadmns,  the  leader  of 
a  Phoenician  colony.  It  is  said  that  the  foiv 
tidcations  of  the  city  were  constructed  by 
Amphion  and  his  brother  Zethns;  and  that, 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  st<jnes 
moved  of  their  own  accord,  ana  formed  the 
w&IL  The  territory  of  Thebes  was  called 
TuKBAis,  and  extended  £.- wards  as  far  as 
the  Enboean  cea.  No  city  is  more  celebrated 
iu  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece  than  Thebes. 
It  was  hero  that  the  n^e  of  letters  was  first 
introduced  firom  Phoenicia  Into  W.  Europe. 
It  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  2  great 
divinities  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  Hercules. 
It  was  also  the  native  city  of  the  seer  Tirc- 
sias,  as  well  as  of  the  great  musician  Am- 
phion. It  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  fate  of 
Oedipus,  and  of  the  war  of  the  "Seven  agnluet 
Thebe«»."  A  few  years  afterwards  "The  Eplg- 


I  Intaffllo  mircMBtlni^ 
fought  ugaiMl 


flT«  of  th«  beroM  wbo 


onl,"  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes, 
marched  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fa- 
thers* death:  they  took  the  city,  and  razed  it 
to  the  ground.  It  appears  at  the  earliest  his- 
torical period  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city ; 
and  it  is  represented  as  possessing  7  gates, 
the  number  assigned  to  ft  in  the  ancient  le- 
gends. The  Thebans  were  trom  an  earlv  pe- 
riod inveterate  enemies  of  their  neighbors, 
the  Athenians.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
they  espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and  contrib- 
nted  not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of  Athens. 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  states, 
they  soon  became  disgusted  with  tlie  Spartan 
supremacy,  and  Joined  the  confederacy  form- 
ed against  Spana  in  n.o.  8W.  The  peace  of 
Antfllcidns,  In  D8T,  put  an  end  to  hostilities 
in  Greece;  but  the  treacherous  seizure  of 
the  Cadmea  by  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
Phoebidas,  in  3S2,  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Theban  exiles  in  879,  led  to  a  war  between 


Thebes  and  Sparta,  in  which  the  former  not 
only  recovered  Its  independence,  but  forever 
destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy. 
This  was  the  most  glorious  period  in  the 
Theban  annals;  and  the  dccinive  defeat  of 
the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  in  871, 
made  Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greece.  Her 
greatness,  however,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
pre-eminent  abilities  of  her  citizens  Epami- 
uondas  and  Pelopidas;  and  with  the  death 
of  the  former  at  the  battle  of  Mantiue4^  in 
362,  she  lost  the  snnremacv  which  she  had  so 
recently  gained.  The  Thebans  were  hiduced, 
by  the  cloqacuce  of  Demosthenes,  to  forget 
their  old  animosities  against  the  Athenians, 
and  to  Join  the  tatter  in  protecting  the  lib- 
erties of  Greece  against  Philip  of  Macedon  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  Phil- 
ip at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in  83a.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession 
of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a  last  at- 
tempt to  recover  their  libertv,  but  were  cru- 
elly punished  by  the  young  icing.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander  In  88d,  and  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temples  and  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar: 
GOOO  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  80,000  sold 
as  slaves.  In  SIS  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Cas- 
sander,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians. In  ^M  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius 
Poliorceteft,  and  again  snffered  greatly. 
After  the  Macedonian  period  Thebes  rap- 
idly declined  in  importance;  and  it  re- 
ceived Its  Inst  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave 
half  of  its  territory  to  the  Dclphians.— (2) 
Siirnamed  Putuiotioak,  an  important  city 
of  Thcssaly,  iu  the  district  Phthiutis. 
TIlEBlIS.  LAkoyptts.] 
THEBE  (-ci<),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the 
wooded  slope  of  Mount  Placus,  destroyed 
b^  Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Andromache  and  Chryseis. 

THEMIS  (-Idis),  daughter  of  UrAnus  and 
Gv,  was  married  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  Horae,  En- 
nomia,  Dice  (Astraea),  Irene,  and  of  the 
Moerae.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  Themis  la 
the  personification  of  the  order  of  tliinga 
established  by  law.  custom,  and  equity, 
whence  she  Is  descril>ed  as  reigning  iu  the 
assemblies  of  men,  and  as  convening,  by  tlio 
command  of  Zeus,  the  assembly  of  the  gods. 
She  dwells  in  Olvmpus,  and  is  on  friendly 
terms  with  Hera  («l nno).  She  is  also  describea 
as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
the  successor  of  (3e,  and  predecessor  of  Apol- 
lo. Nvmphs,  believed  to  be  daughters  of  Zens 
and  Themis,  lived  In  a  cave  on  the  river  Erid- 
anus,  and  the  Hesperides  also  arc  called 
danghters  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  On  coins  she 
often  heRTA  a  resemblance  to  the  figure  of 
Athena  (Minervn),  and  holds  a  cornucopia 
and  a  pair  of  scales. 

TIIEMISCTRA,  a  plain  on  the  coast  of 
Pontup,  extending  E.  of  the  river  Iris,  be- 
yond the  Thcrmodon,  celebrated  from  very 
ancient  times  as  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

THEMISTIUS  M),  a  distinguished  phllos. 
opher  and  rhetorician,  was  a  Paphlagoniaxw 
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and  flonrtstaed,  ilret  at  CoDstantinoplef  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  iu  the  roiens  of  Con- 
Btantinfi,  Julian,  Joviau,  Valena,  Qratian,  and 
Theodovins. 

THfimST5CLSS  (-18),  the  celebrated  Athe- 
nian, waa  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Ahr6t&non, 
a  Thracian  woman,  and  was  bom  about  B.a 
M4  In  bis  yonth  be  had  an  impetuous  char- 
acter ;  he  displayed  great  intellectual  power, 
combined  with  a  lofty  ambition  and  a  desire 
for  political  distinction.  He  began  his  career 
by  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  those  who 
had  most  power,  and  especially  to  Arlstldes, 
to  whose  ostracism  (in  483)  he  contributed. 
From  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  Archon  Epouymus ; 
about  which  time  he  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  in  building  ship?,  instead 
of  distributing  it  among  the  Athenian  cUi- 
rens.  Upon  tne  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerx- 
es, Themtstodes  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  fleet;  and  to  his  ener>ry, 
prudence,  foresight,  and  courage  the  Greeks 
mainly  owed  their  salvation  from  the  Persian 
dominion.  U|)on  the  approach  of  Xerxes, 
the  Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Themlstocles, 
deserted  their  city,  and  removed  their  wom- 
en, children,  and  infirm  persons  to  Solamis. 
Aegina,  and  Troezen.  A  panic  bavins  selxed 
the  Spartans  and  other  Greeks.  Themlstocles 
sent  a  faithfhl  slave  to  the  Persian  command- 
ers, informing  them  that  the  Greeks  intend- 
ed to  make  their  escape,  and  that  the  Per- 
sians bad  now  the  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing a  noble  enterprise,  if  they  would  only 
cut  off  their  retreat.  The  Persians  believed 
what  they  were  told,  and  in  the  night  their 
fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel  be- 
tween Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  Greeks 
were  thus  compelled  to  flght ;  and  the  result 
was  the  great  and  glorious  victory  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  de- 
stroyed. This  victory,  whicb  was  due  to  The- 
mlstocles, established  his  reputation  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  his  influence  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  survived  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  A-ora  Greece  and  the  fortiflcatlon  of 
the  ports  of  Athens,  to  which  he  had  advised 
the  Athenians.  He  was  probably  accused  of 
peculation,  and  perhaps  justly,  for  he  was  not 
very  scrupulous ;  at  all  events  he  was  ostra- 
cized in  471,  and  retired  to  Argos.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspondence 
of  Pauwinlas  with  the  Persian  king,  the  La- 
cedaemonians sent  to  Athens  to  accuse  The- 
mlstocles of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  Pau- 
sanias;  whereupon  the  Athenians  sent  off 
persons  with  the  Lacedaemonians  with  in- 
structiims  to  arrest  him  (4CC).  Themlstocles, 
hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  him, 
first  fled  from  Argos  to  Corcyra ;  then  to  Epi- 
ruB,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Admetns,  king  of  the  Molossl,  and  finally 
reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety.  Xerxes 
was  now  dead  (466),  and  Artaxerxes  was  on 
the  throne.  Themlstocles  went  up  to  visit 
the  king  at  his  royal  residence;  and  on  his 
arrival  he  sent  the  king  a  letter,  In  which  he 
promised  to  do  hlra  n  good  service,  and  pray- 
ed that  he  might  be  allowed  lo  wait  a  year, 
and  then  to  explain  personally  what  brought 


him  there.  In  a  year  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Persian  language  and  the  Persian 
usages,  and,  being  presented  to  the  king,  ob- 
tained the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  allowance, 
after  the  Persian  fashion.  Magnesia  supplied 
him  with  bread,  Lampsaens  with  wine,  and 
Myus  with  the  other  prorialoas.  But  before 
be  could  accomplish  any  thing  he  died,  prob- 
ably by  poison,  administered  by  himeelf,  from 
deq>air  of  accomplishing  any  thing  aealnst 
his  country.  Themiatoclea  bad  great  talents, 
but  little  morality:  and  thua  ended  his  ca- 
reer unhappily  and  inglorlously.  lie  died  iu 
449,  at  the  age  ores. 

THfiOCLTMfiNUS  (-1),  a  soothsayer,  son 
of  Polyphides  of  Uyperasia,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Melampns. 

THfiCK^RITUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Chios,  an  ora- 
tor, sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  None  of  hia 
works  are  extant  with  the  exception  of  2  or 
8  epigrams,  among  which  is  a  very  bitter  one 
upon  Aristotle. —  (2)  The  celebrated  bncolie 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  son  of 
Praxagdras  and  Phllinna.  He  visited  Alex- 
andria during  the  latter  end  of  tbe  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  received  the  instruc- 
tion of  Phlletas  and  Ascleplades,  and  began 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet.  His  first 
efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  Phlladelphus,  who  was  associated 
in  the  kingdom  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  So- 
ter, in  n.o.S8SS,  and  in  whose  praise  the  poet 
wrote  the  14th,  15th,  and  17th  Idyls.  Theocri- 
tus afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived 
there  under  Hiero  IL  It  appears  fh)m  the 
16th  Idyl  that  he  was  dlssao^fled,  both  with 
the  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero 
in  rewarding  him  for  his  poems,  and  with 
the  political  state  of  his  native  country.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  he  devoted 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  almost  entirely  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  nature 
and  of  country  life  on  his  representations  of 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Theocritus  was 
the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a  branch  of 
Greek,  and  through  imitators,  Euch  as  VirgiL 
of  Roman  literature.  The  bucolic  Idyls  of 
Theocritus  are  of  a  dramatic  and  mimetie 
character,  and  are  pictures  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily. 

THfiODECTfiS  (-ae),  of  Phasells.  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a  highly  distin^lshea  rhetori- 
cian and  tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  waa 
spent  at  Athens,  where  lie  died  at  the  age 
of  41. 

THfiODCl^CUS  or  THfiODERlCUS.  a> 
King  of  the  ^sigoths  from  a.d.  418  to  4S1, 
fell  fighting  on  the  side  of  Aeilns  and  the 
Romans  at  the  great  battle  of  Chalons,  in 
which  Attila  was  defeated,  451.— (U.)  King 
of  the  Visigoths  a.d.  458-466, 2d  son  of  Tlieo- 
dorlc  L,  was  assassinated  in  466  by  his  broth- 
er Euric^  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
Thcodoric  IL  waa  a  patron  of  letters  and 
learned  men —  (III.)  Surnamed  the  Grkat, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  succeeded  his  father 
Tbeodemir  In  476.  Theodoric  entered  Italy 
in  489,  and  after  defeating  Odoacer  in  8  great 
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buttles,  and  laying  sieee  to  Ravenna,  com* 
]ielled  Odoacer  to  cnpitalate  on  couditlou 
that  he  and  Theodoric  should  rule  Jointly 
over  Italy ;  but  Odoacer  was  soon  afterwards 
murdered  by  his  more  fortunate  rival  (4US). 
Theodoric  Uins  became  master  of  Italy,  which 
he  ruled  for  83  years,  till  his  death  In  bM.  His 
long  reign  was  prosperous  and  beneficent 
Theodoric  was  a  patron  of  literature;  and 
among  his  ministers  were  Cassiodorus  and 
BoSthTus,  the  two  last  writers  who  can  claim 
a  place  in  the  literature  of  andent  Rome. 

THfiODORUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Byzantium,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Plato.— 
(2)  A  philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  usu- 
ally designated  by  ancient  writers  **the  Atbe- 
ist."  He  resided  for  some  time  at  Athens ; 
and  being  banished  thence,  went  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  entered  the  service  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Lagus.— (3)  An  eminent  rhetorician  of 
the  age  of  Augustus,  was  a  native  of  Qadara. 
He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where  Tiberius,  after- 
wards emperor,  daring  his  retirement  (a.a  C- 
A.n.  8)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  bis  hearers. 
He  also  taught  at  Rome.  Theodorus  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  rhetoricians  called 
"Theodorei." 

THfiODOSlUS  (-1).  (I.)  Snmamed  the 
GasAT,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  ▲.!>.  87S- 
896.  was  the  son  of  the  general  Thoodoslus, 
ana  was  bom  in  Spain  about  846.  He  ac- 
quired a  considerable  military  reputation 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  under  whom 
he  served ;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Bast  by  Gra- 
tian.  The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was 
then  In  a  critical  position,  owing  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Goths;  but  Theodosius  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  barbarians,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  8SS.  In  837 
he  defeated  and  put  to  death  Maxlmus,  whom 
he  had  previously  acknowledged  emperor  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  In  890  Theodosius 
gave  a  signal  instance  of  his  savage  temper. 
A  serious  riot  having  broken  out  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  in  which  the  unperial  ofHcer  and  sev- 
eral of  his  troops  were  murdered,  Theodosius 
resolved  to  take  the  most  signal  vengeance 
upon  the  whole  city.  The  inhabitants  were 
invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus;  and  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  ftill,  the  soldiers  were 
employed  for  3  hours  in  slaughtering  them. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  St.  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  after  representing  his 
crime  to  Theodosius,  refused  him  admission 
to  the  church,  and  flnallv  compelled  him  to 
entreat  pardon  before  afi  the  congregation. 
Theodosius  died  at  Milan  17th  January,  896. 
— <IL)  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  a.d.  408- 
4S0,  was  bom  in  401,  and  was  only  7  years  of 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father  Arcadius,  whom 
he  succeeded.  Theodosius  was  a  weak  prince ; 
and  his  sister  Pulcberia  possessed  the  virtual 
government  of  the  empire  during  his  long 
reign.  The  compilation  called  the  Codex  Theo- 
domamia  was  begun  in  his  reign. 

THfiOGNIS  (-Idis),  of  Megani,  an  ancient 
elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  llonr- 
ished  B-a  548  or  544.  He  was  a  noble  by 
birth ;  and  all  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
nobles.    He  was  banished  with  the  leaders 
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of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  previously 
been  deprived  of  all  his  property :  and  most  of 
his  poems  were  composed  while  he  was  an  ex- 
ile. The  genuine  Augments  of  Theognis  con- 
tain much  that  is  highlv  poetical  in  thought, 
and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  In  expression. 
THfiON  (-5nis).  (1}  The  name  of  2  mathe- 
maticians—namelv,Tbeon  the  elder,  of  Smyr- 
na, an  arithmetician,  who  lived  In  the  time 
of  Hadrian ;  and  Theon  the  younger,  of  Alex- 
andria, the  father  of  Htpatia,  best  known  as 
an  astronomer  and  geometer,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  elder. — (2)  Ablius 
TiiEON,  of  Alexandria,  a  sophist  and  rhetori- 
cian of  uncertain  date,  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  one,  entitled  FrogymwumatOt  Is  atill 
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exUDt.— (3)  Of  Samoff,  a  paiuter  who  flonr- 
Ifibed  from  the  time  of  Philip  onwarda  lo  that 
of  the  snccesaors  of  Alexander. 

THKOnOE  (-^),  daughter  of  Protens  and 
Psammathe,  also  called  Idothea.    [Iootuba.] 

TH80PHANES  (-Is),  Cn.  POMPfilUS,  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbue,  a  learned  Greek,  was  one 
of  the  most  lutimate  friends  of  Pompej,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  his  campaigns. 

TIlfiOPHRASTUS  (-1),  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher, wns  a  native  of  Eresns  in  Lesbos,  and 
Ptndied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under 
Pluto  and  afterwards  nuder  Aristotle.  He 
tiecaroe  the  favorite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who 
named  Theophrastns  his  successor  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  be- 
queathed to  him  his  library  and  the  origi- 
nals of  his  own  writings.  Theophrastus  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  his  great  master,  nnd  no- 
bly sustained  the  character  of  the  school.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  2O00  disciples,  and  among 
them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  kings  Philip- 
pus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not 
the  less  the  object  of  the  regurd  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when 
he  was  impeached  of  impiety ;  for  he  was  not 
only  acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  calumny,  had  not  Theo- 

Shrastus  generously  interfered  to  save  him. 
[e  died  in  B.a  28T,  having  presided  over  the 
Academy  about  86  years,  llis  age  is  various- 
ly stated.  According  to  some  acconnts  he 
lived  85  years,  according  t<»  others  107  years. 
He  is  said  to  have  closed  his  life  with  the 
complaint  respecting  the  short  duration  of 
human  existence,  that  It  ended  Just  when  the 
insight  into  Its  problems  was  beginning.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  work»«,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  which  wns  the  development  of  the  Ar- 
istotelian philiMsophy ;  his  CharaeUm  and  his 
work  On  Plafita  are  extant. 

THSOPOMPUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  u.o.  770-720.  He  is  said  to  have 
establii^bed  the  ephoralty,  and  to  have  been 
mninly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  1st  Mes- 
senian  war  to  a  successftil  i88ne.--<2)  Of  Chioe. 
A  celebrated  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  or 
Damasistrains  and  the  brother  of  Caucalus 
the  rhetorician.  Se  was  born  about  d.o.  378, 
and  attended  the  school  of  rhetoric  which 
Isocrates  opened  at  Chios.  He  accompanied 
his  father  Into  banishment,  when  the  latter 
was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  he  was 
restored  to  hi:^  native  coontry  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age  (833),  in  consequence  of  the  letters 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  Chians  to  recall  their  exiles.  On  his  re- 
turn. Theoporopus,  who  wns  a  man  of  great 
wenlth  as  well  as  learning,  naturally  took  an 
important  position  in  the  state ;  but  his  ve- 
hement temper,  and  his  support  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  soon  raised  against  him  a 
host  of  enemies.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus.  As 
long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared 
not  take  any  open  proceedinqfs  against  The- 
onompus ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  he  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed for  some  years  the  protection  of  the 


royal  house ;  but  he  was  eventually  expelled 
from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
and  fled  to  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy,  aboat  9U& being 
at  the  time  76  years  of  age.  We  are  infirmed 
that  Ptolemy  not  only  refased  to  receive  The- 
opompns,  but  would  even  have  put  him  to 
death  as  a  dangerous  busybody  had  not  some 
of  his  friends  uiterceded  for  his  life.  Of  his 
farther  fate  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of 
the  wturks  of  Theopompns  have  come  down 
to  Qs.  Besides  his  Histories,  he  composed 
several  orations.  His  style  resembled  that 
of  his  master  Isocrates.  and  he  is  praised  by 
the  ancients  for  his  diligence  and  accnracy, 
but  censured  for  the  teverity  and  acrimony 
of  his  Judgments. 

THSRA  (-ae :  Santorin),  an  island  In  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sporades, 
disunt  fh)m  Crete  700  stadia,  and  S6  Roman 
miles  S.  of  the  island  of  loe. 

THERAMfiNES  (-is),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
HagnoM,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  oli- 
garchical government  of  the  400  at  Athens,  in 
u.a  411.  Subsequently,  however,  he  not  only 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deposition  of 
the  400,  but  came  forward  as  the  accuser  of 
Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus,  who  had  been 
his  intimate  friends,  nut  whOl^e  death  he  was 
now  the  mean  and  cowardly  instrument  in 
procuring.  AAer  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
lorsander,  Theramenes  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Tbiriy  Tyrants  (404).  But  as  tram  policy  be 
endeavored  to  check  the  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  his  colleagues,  Critias  accused  him 
beTore  the  council  as  a  traitor,  and  procured 
his  condemnation  by  violence.  When  he  had 
drunk  the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  the  last 
drop  from  the  cup,  exclaiming,  *'  This  to  the 
health  of  the  lovely  Critias !'' 

THfiRAPNAB  (ftrum),  a  town  in  Laconia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kurotas  and  a  little 
above  Sparta,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
birthplace  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Menelaos 
and  Helen  were  said  to  be  buried  here. 

THERAS,  a  Spartan,  who  colonized  and 
gave  name  to  the  island  of  Thcra. 

THfiRASiA  (-ac),  a  small  island  west  of 
Thera. 

THERHA,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  afterwards 
called  Thesaalouica  [Turssalomoa],  fitnated 
at  the  N.K  extremity  of  a  great  gulf  of  ihe 
Aegaean  sea, called  TusaMAiotJsorl  upem AErs 
SiMCs  from  the  town  at  its  head.  This  gulf 
was  also  called  Macedonlcus  Sinus :  its  mod- 
em name  is  Gttl/ o/ SaUmiea. 

THERMAE  (-&rum).a  town  in  Sicily,  built 
by  the  inhabitants  or  Himera  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carlhagin* 
ians.    [HixKBA.] 

THERMAICUS  SiNUS.    [Tuerm a.1 

THERMODON  f-ontis:  Thermei,y  a  river 
of  Ponlus,  in  the  district  of  Themiscyra,  the 
reputed  country  of  the  Amazons,  rites  in  a 
mountain  called  Amazonins  Mountain  (and 
still  Mason  Daah\  near  Pliannroea,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  abont  80  miles  £.  of  the  month 
of  the  Iris.  At  its  mouth  was  the  dty  of 
Themiscyra;  and  there  is  still,  on  the  W.  *«ide 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Thtrmth^  a  place  of  tha 
same  name,  Thermeh, 
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THBRMOPtLAK.  often  called  simply  PT- 
LAB  (-arum),  that  b,  tbe  Hot  Gate*  or  the 
OaU9j  A  celebrated  paM  leading  fVom  Thes- 
saly  into  Locri^.  It  lay  between  Mount  Oeta 
ana  an  iiiRcce^iible  murasc,  forming;  the  edt^e 
of  tbe  Halic  gnlf.  At  one  end  of  tbe  xtnif^^ 
close  to  Anthein,  tbe  mountain  approacbed  so 
close  to  tbe  morass  na  to  leave  room  for  only 
a  single  carriage  between ;  this  narrow  en- 
trance formed  the  W.  gate  of  Thermopylae. 
About  a  mile  to  tbe  £.  the  mountain  again 
approached  close  to  the  sea,  near  tbe  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeui,  thus  forming  the  £.  gate  or 
Tbennopylac.  The  space  between  these  two 
gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished byitsabundantflow  of  hot  springs, 
wbTcb  were  sacred  to  Hercules:  hence  the 
name  of  the  place.  Tbe  pass  of  Thermopylae 
is  especially  celebrated  on  account  of  tbe  he- 
roic defense  of  Leouidas  and  tbe  800  Spartans 
against  the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes. 

THERMUM  (i)  or  THERMA  (-atis),  a  town 
or  the  Aetolians  near  Stratus,wilh  warm  min- 
eral springs,  and  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  tbe  country. 

THBRON  (-5n!s),  tyrant  of  Agrlgentum,  in 
Sicily,  reigned  from  about  d.o.  488  till  bis 
death  in  472.  He  shared  with  Gelon  in  tbe 
fcreat  victory  gained  over  the  Carthaginians 
gn480. 

.  THERSANDER  (-dri),  son  of  Polynlces  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  Bpigoni,  went  with  Ag- 
amemnon to  Troy,  and  was  slain  in  that  ex- 
pedition by  Telephns. 

THSRSITES  (-ae).  son  of  Agrins,  the  most 
deformed  man  and  impudent  talker  among 
tbe  Greeks  at  Troy.  According  to  the  later 
poets  he  was  killed  by  Achilles,  because  he 
nad  ridiculed  him  for  lamenting  the  death  of 
Pentbesilca,  queen  of  tbe  Amazons. 


THBSEUS  (-£««,  di,  or  el),  the  great  legend- 
ary hero  of  Attica,  was  the  son  of  Aegens, 
king  of  Athens,  and  of  Aethra.  tbe  dan:zhter 
of  Pltthens,  king  of  Troezen.  He  was  brou«:ht 
up  at  Troezen ;  and  when  be  reached  muin- 
rity  be  took,  by  bis  mother's  directions,  the 
sword  and  sandals,  the  tokens  which  had 
been  left  by  Aei;eus,  and  proceeded  to  Atb« 
ens.  Eager  to  cmnlate  Hercules,  he  went  by 
land,  displaying  his  pmwess  by  destroying, 
the  robbers  and  monsters  that  infested  tbe 
conntrv.  By  means  of  tbe  sword  which  he 
carrien,  Thefens  was  recognized  by  Aegeus, 
ackuowled*;cd  as  bis  8on,  and  declared  his 
successor,  to  tbe  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Pal- 
las. The  capture  of  the  Maratbonian  bull, 
which  had  lung  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country,  was  the  next  exploit  of  Theseus. 
After  this  be  went  of  his  own  accord  as  one 
of  the  7  youths  whom  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  send  every  year,  with  7  maidens, 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  tbe  Min- 
otaur. When  they  arrived  at  Crete,  Ariadne, 
tbe  daughter  of  Minos,  became  enamored  ot 
Theseus,  and  provided  nim  with  a  sword  with 
which  he  slew  tbe  Minotaur,  and  a  clew  of 
thread  by  which  he  found  bis  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth.  Having  effected  his  object,  The- 
seus sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne.  There 
were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne;  but 
according  to  the  general  account  Theseus 
abandoned  her  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  bis 
way  home.  [AaiAPMa.]  He  was  generally 
believed  to  have  had  by  her  two  sons,  Oeno- 

?ion  and  Staphylus.  As  tbe  vessel  in  which 
'heseus  sailed  approached  Attica,  he  neglect- 
ed to  hoist  the  white  sail,  which  was  to  nave 
been  the  signal  of  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  whereupon  Aegeus,  thinkiug  that  his 
son  had  perished,  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
[Akof.hs.]  Theseus  thus  became  king  of  Ath<* 
ens.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  tbe  adven^ 
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nres  of  Thesets  was  his  expedition  against 
the  Amajcons.  He  is  tsaid  to  have  assailed 
them  before  they  had  recovered  fh)m  the  at- 
tack of  Hercules,  and  to  have  carried  off  their 
queen,  Antiope.  The  Amaxons  in  their  turn 
invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  into  Athens 
itself;  and  the  final  battle,  in  which  Theseus 
overcame  them,  was  fought  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  city.  By  Antiope,  Theseus  was  said  to 
have  had  a  son  named  Hippolytus  or  Demo- 

Phoou,  and  after  her  death  to  have  married 
haedra.  [Hiptolttus,  Puakdra.]  Theseus 
figures  in  almost  all  the  great  heroic  expedi- 
tions. He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts :  be 
Joined  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  aided 
Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  tho*e 
slain  before  Thebes.  Ue  contracted  a  cIom; 
friendship  with  Pirithous.  and  aided  bim  and 
the  Lapitnae  azainst  the  Centanrs.  With  the 
assistance  of  Pirithous,  he  carried  off  Helen 
ft'om  Sparta  while  she  was  quite  a  girl,  and 
placed  her  at  Aphid nae,  under  the  care  of 
Aethra.  In  return,  he  a89i9ted  Pirithous  in 
his  attempt  to  carry  off  Persephone  trom  the 
lower  world.  Pirithous  perished  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hard  dur- 
ance nutil  he  was  delivered  by  Hercules. 
Meantime  Castor  and  Pollux  Invaded  Attica, 
and  carried  off  Helen  and  Aethra,  Academus 
having  informed  the  brothers  where  they 
were  to  be  found.  [Academus.]  M enesthens 
also  endeavored  to  incite  the  people  against 
Theseas,  who  on  his  return  found  himself  un- 
able to  re-establish  his  authority,  and  retired 
to  Scyros,  where  he  was  treacherously  slain 
by  Lycomedes.  The  departed  hero  was  be- 
lieved to  have  appeared  to  aid  the  Athenians 
nt  the  battle  of  Marathon.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Theseus  is  a  purely  legendary  hero, 
though  the  Athenians  in  later  times  regarded 
h!in  as  an  historical  personage,  and  as  the  au- 
^or  of  several  of  their  political  institutions. 


THESPIAE  (-arum)  or  THESrtA  (-ae :  Br- 
emo  or  Rimokastro)^  an  ancient  town  in  Boeo- 
tia  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  Mount  Helicon,  at  no 
great  distance  flrom  the  Crissaean  enlf.  It 
was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians, 
but  subsequently  rebuilt.    At  Thesplae  was 

S reserved  the  celebrated  marble  statne  of 
Iros  by  Praxiteles,  who  had  given  it  to  Phry- 
ne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  her  native 
town.  [P]tAXiTKLKs.f  From  the  vicinity  of 
Thespiae  to  Mount  Helicon  the  Muses  are 
called  rAespkfdes,  and  Helicon  itself  is  named 
the  TTuitpia  rttpet, 

THESPIS  (-is),  the  celebrated  father  of 
Greek  tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisls- 
tratus,  and  a  native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionjrsns 
(Bacchus)  had  long  prevailed.  The  altera- 
tion made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the 
old  tragedv  a  new  and  dramatic  character, 
was  very  simple  but  very  important.  He  in- 
troduced an  actor,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest 
to  the  chorus,  in  which  capacity  he  probably 
appeared  himself,  taking  various  parta  in  the 
same  piece,  under  vanons  disguises,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  linen 
masks,  the  Invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
him.  The  first  representation  of  Thespis  wa; 
in  B.a  835.  For  further  details,  see  VieL  tif. 
ArUiq,t  art  Tragoed^  y 

THESrtUS  (-i),  son  of  Erechthens,  wh>': 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  The^r 
piae  in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  are  called 
Theapiadae,  ' 

THESPR(3TI  (-omm),  a  people  of  Epiros, 
Inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Tnas- 
PBOTiA  or  TuRSPROTts,  which  extended  along 
the  coast  firom  the  Ambracian  fulf  N.-warda 
as  fkr  as  the  river  Thyamis,  andinland  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Moloesi.  The  Thes- 
proti  were  the  most  ancient  inhabltanta  of 


SUtofl  of  TbaMtts,  from  th«  rediment  of  the  Partbcaoo. 
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Kplrns,  and  nre  Bald  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  Thepprotus,  the  eon  of  Lycnon. 
They  were  Pelaf^iaus,  and  iu  their  coautry 
was  the  oracle  ufDodono.  the  great  centre  or 
the  Pelas^ic  worship.  From  Thesprotia  ia- 
aned  the  lliessaHana,  who  took  possesaion  of 
the  coantry  afterwards  called  Tnesealy. 

THBSSALlA  (-ae),  the  largeet  division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cain- 
bunian  monntain:*,  which  separated  it  from 
Macedonia;  oa  the  W.  by  Moont  Piudas, 
which  separated  it  from  Epini«> ;  on  the  B.  by 
the  Aegaean  sea ;  and  on  tne  8.  by  the  Maliac 
su\(  and  Mount  Oeta,  which  separated  it  from 
Locris,  Phocii*,  and  Aetolia.  Thessaly  prop- 
er is  a  vast  plain,  shut  iu  on  every  side  bv 
ronnntain  barrier^,  broken  only  at  the  N.fi. 
corner  by  the  valley  and  dellie  of  Tempe, 
which  seoarates  Ossa  from  Olympos.  This 
plain  is  drained  by  the  river  Peneus  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  after- 
wards  carried  off  through  the  vale  of  Tempe 
by  some  sudden  convunion,  which  rent  the 
rucks  of  this  valley  asunder.  In  addition  to 
the  plain  already  described,  there  were  two 
other  districts  included  under  the  general 
•ame  of  Thessaly;  one,  called  Magnesia,  be- 
ing a  long,  narrow  strip  of  country,  eztend- 

ig  along  the  coast  of  the  Aegaean  sea  from 
tmpe  to  the  Pagasaean  gulr,  and  bounded 
m  the  W.  by  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  and 
^pe  other  being  a  long,  narrow  vale  at  the 
extreme  S.  of  the  country,  lying  between 
Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta,  and  drained  by  the 
river  SperchSus.  Thessaly  proper  was  divid- 
ed in  very  early  times  into  4  districts  or  tet- 
rarchies — a  division  which  we  still  find  sub- 
sisting in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  These  dis- 
tricts were:  (1)  Hkstiabotib,  the  N.W.  part 
of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  W.  by  Rpims,  on  the  E.  by  Pelas- 
giotis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Thessaliotis :  the  Pe- 
nens  may  be  said  in  general  to  have  formed 
its  a  limit— (2)  Pklasgiotis,  the  E.  part  of 
the  Thessalian  plain,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Hestineotis,  on 
the  £.  by  Magnesia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinus 
Piigasaeus  and  Phthiotis.— <3)  Thcssaliotis, 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Heaiiaeotis,  on  the  W. 
by  Epims,  on  the  B.  by  Pelasgiotis,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Dolopia  and  Phthiotis.— <4)  PHrnio- 
Tis,  the  S.E.  of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  W.  by  Dolopia,  on  the 
8.  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  on  the  B.  by 
I  he  Pagasaean  gult  It  is  in  this  district  that 
Uomer  places  rhthia  and  Hellas  proper,  and 
the  dominions  of  Achilles.  Besides  these 
there  were  4  other  districts,  vix. :  (5)  Maonr- 
01  A.  CMaojocbia.]— (6)  Dolopia,  a  small  dis- 
trict bounded  on  the  E.  by  Phthlotls,  on  the 
N.  by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  W.  by  Athamanla, 
and  on  the  8.  by  Oetaea.  The  Dolopes  were 
an  ancient  people,  for  they  are  not  only  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  fighting  before  Troy,  but 
they  alio  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyoulc 
assembly.— C)  OcTArJ^  a  district  In  the  upper 
valley  ofthe  8percheu8,  lying  between  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  8.  by  Phocis,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Malls.— <8)Mali&   [MALi&]~The  Thesan- 


lians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe,  and  under  the 

Suidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have  been 
escendnnts  of  Hercules,  invaded  the  W.  part 
of  the  country,  afterwards  culled  Thessaliotis, 
whence  they  subsequently  spread  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  For  some  time 
after  tne  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed  by 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  but  the  kingly 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early 
times,  and  the  govemment  in  the  sepaniie 
cities  became  oligarchical,  the  power  being 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Of  these, 
two  of  the  most  powerful  were  the  Aleuadae 
and  the  Scopadae,  the  former  of  whom  ruled 
at  Larissa,  and  the  latter  at  Cranon  or  CYiin- 
uon.  At  an  early  period  the  Theasaliaiis 
were  united  into  a  confederate  body.  Each 
of  the  4  districts  Into  which  the  country  was 
divided  probably  regulated  Its  affairs  by  some 
kind  of  provincial  council;  and  In  case  of 
war,  a  chief  magistrate  was  elected,  under 
the  name  of  Tagxts  (Ta^oi).  whose  commands 
were  obeyed  by  all  the  4  aistricta.  This  con- 
fedemcy,  however,  was  not  of  much  practical 
benefit  to  the  Thessalian  people,  and  appears 
to  have  been  only  used  by  the  Thessalian  no- 
bles as  a  means  of  cementing  and  maintain- 
ing their  power.  The  Thessalians  never  be- 
c.iaie  of  much  importance  in  Grecian  his- 
tory. In  B.0. 844  Philip  completely  subjected 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of^  the  4  divisions  of  the  country  gov- 
ernors devoted  to  his  interests.  The  vic- 
tory of  T.  Flamininus  at  Cynoscephalae,  in  1»T. 
again  gave  the  Thessalians  a  semblance  of 
independence  under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans. 

THESSALONTCA  (-ae:  Salonikiu  more  an- 
ciently TUEKMA,  an  ancient  city  iu  Mace- 
donia, situated  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus.  Under  the  name  of  Ther- 
ma  it  was  not  a  place  of  much  importance. 
It  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians 
a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.o.  438),  but  was  soon 
after  restored  by  them  to  Perdiccas.  It  was 
made  an  important  city  by  Cassander,  who 
collected  in  this  place  the  inhabitants  of  sev- 
eral adjacent  towns  (nbont  B.a  81ft),  and  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Thessalonica  In  honor  of 
is  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  time  it  be- 
came a  large  and  flourishing  city.  It  was  vis- 
ited by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  A.n.  68,  and 
about  two  years  afterwards  he  addressed  f^m 
Corinth  two  epistles  to  his  converts  in  the 
city.    (See  illustration  on  p.  402.) 

THESTtUS  (-1),  son  of  Ares  (Mars)  and  De- 
monice  or  Androdloe,  and,  according  to  oth- 
ers, son  of  Agenor  and  grandson  ofPlenron, 
the  king  of  Aetolia.  lie  was  the  father  of 
Iphicln^  Enippus.  Plexippus,  Eurypylus,  Le- 
da.  Althaea,  and  Hypernineetra.  The  patro- 
nymic TuKSTiADBs  is  glvsn  to  his  grandson 
Aleleager,  as  well  as  to  his  sons ;  and  the  fe- 
male patronymic  Turstias  to  his  danghter 
Althaea,  the  mother  of  Meleager. 

THESTGR  (-5ris),  son  of  Idmon  and  La<K 
tho^  and  father  of  CalchaSfTheoclymeuns, 
Leudppe,  and  Theonod.    The  patroDymlo 
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raKSToaiDEB  itt  frequeiiily  given  to  liis  Bon 
Culchao. 

THfiTIS  (-Idis),  one  of  the  daughters  ofNe- 
reu8  aod  Doris,  was  a  mnrlne  diviDity,  nnd 
dwelt— like  her  siatere.  the  Nereids— in  the 
depths  of  the  sen,  wiih  her  father  Nerena. 
She  there  received  Diouysus  (Bucchns)  on  his 
fliffht  from  Lycurjjus,  and  the  god  in  his  grati- 
tude presented  her  with  a  (golden  urn.  When 
Uephaedtns  (Vulcan)  was  thrown  down  from 
heaven,  he  was  likewise  received  by  Thetis. 
She  had  been  brought  up  by  Hera  (Juno), 
and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Hera  gave  her,  against  her 
will,  in  marriage  to  Pelens.  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) and  Zeus  himself  are  said  by  some  to 
have  sued  for  her  hand;  but  when  Themis 
declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  be 
more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state  that 
Thetis  rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she 
bad  been  brought  up  by  Hera,  and  the  god. 
to  revenge  himself,  decreed  that  she  sh«>ula 
marry  a  mortal.  Chiron  then  informed  his 
friend  PelcuR  how  he  might  gain  possession 
of  her,  even  if  she  should  metamorphose  her- 
self; for  Thetis,  like  Proteus,  had  iho  power 
of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased.  Pelens, 
instructed  by  Chiron,  held  the  goddess  fast 
till  she  assumed  her  nniper  form,  and  prom- 
ised to  marry  him.  The  wedding  was  hon- 
ored with  the  presence  of  all  the  gods,  except 
Eris  or  Discord,  who  was  not  invited,  and 
who  avenged  herself  by  throwing  among 
the  assembled  gods  the  apple  which  was  the 
sourcp  of  eo  much  misery.    CParis.]    By  Pe- 


lens, Thetis  became  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
on  whom  she  bestowed  the  tenderest  care 
and  love.    [Aouillks.] 

THiA  (-ae),  danghler  of  Urftnus  nnd  OC\ 
one  of  the  female  Titans,  became  by  Hyperion 
the  mother  of  Helios  (Sol),  Eos  (Aurora),  and 
Selene  (Luna)— that  is,  she  was  regarded  as 
the  deity  trom  whom  all  light  proceeded. 

THIS,  a  great  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  capital 
of  the  Thinltes  Nomos,  and  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  ancient  dynasties. 

THISBS  (-es),  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maid- 
en, beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers,  living 
in  adjoining  houses,  often  secretly  converged 
with  each  other  through  an  opening  in  the 
wall,  as  their  parents  would  not  sanction 
their  marriage.  Once  thev  agreed  npon  a 
rendezvous  at  the  tomb  of  Ninns.  Thiabe 
arrived  first,  and,  while  she  was  waiting  for 
PyramuB,  she  perceived  a  lioness,  which  had 
Just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox.  and  took  to  flight 
while  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which 
the  lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean 
time  Pyramus  arrived,  and  finding  her  gar- 
ment covered  with  blood,  he  imagined  uiat 
she  had  been  murdered,  and  made  away  with 
himself  under  a  mulberry-tree,  the  ftuit  of 
which  henceforth  was  as  red  as  blood.  Thia- 
be, Wijo  afterwards  found  the  body  of  her 
lover,  likewise  killed  herself. 

THISBE  (-ijs),  afterwards  THISB AE  (-arum  : 
KalamtOt  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  and  between  Mount  Helicon  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf. 

THOANTEA  (-ne),  a  snrnamc  of  the  Tw- 
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rian  Artemin  (Dlnua),  derived  fVom  Thou, 
king  of  Taarifl. 

THOAS  (-antis).  (1)  Son  of  AndraemoD 
and  Gorge,  was  king  of  Calvdon  and  Plearon, 
in  Aetolia,  and  ctniled  with  40  ships  against 
Troy.— <2)  Sou  of  Diouysns  (Bacchns)  ana  Ari- 
adne, was  king  of  Lemnos,  and  married  to 
^lyrina,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hypsipyle  and  Sidnas.  When  the  Lemniar 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hyp- 
sipyle saved  and  concealed  her  father,  Thoas. 
The  patronymic  Thoamtias  is  given  to  Hyp- 
sipyle, as  the  daughter  of  Thoas.— (3)  Son  of 
Burysthenes  and  king  of  Tanris.  into  whose 
dnminious  Iphlgeuia  was  carried  by  Artemis 
when  she  was  to  have  been  sacriflced. 

THORICIJS  (-i:  Theriko)^  one  of  the  12  an- 
cient towns  in  Atticn,  and  sobeeqnentljr  a  de- 
mns  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acaraantis,  was 
situated  ou  the  S.E.  coast,  a  little  above  Su- 
nium. 

THRlClA  (-ae)  was  in  earlier  times  the 
name  of  the  vast  Fpace  of  country  l>onnded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  by  the 
PropoQtis  and  the  Aegaean,  on  the  K  by  the 
Poutus  Enxinus,  and  on  the  W.  bv  the  river 
Strymon  and  the  easternmost  of  the  Illyrian 
tribes.  It  was  divided  into  two  parut  by 
Mount  Haemns  (the  Balkan\  rnnniug  from 
W.  to£..and  separating  the  plain  of  the  low- 
er Danube  from  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Aegaean.  Two  extensive  mountain  ranges 
branch  off  f^om  the  8.  side  of  Mount  Haemns 
— one  running  S.E.  towards  Constantinople; 
and  the  other,  called  Rhodope,  EL  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  also  running  iu  a  S.E.-1y  direc- 
tion near  the  river  Nestus.  Between  these 
two  ranges  there  are  manv  plains,  which  are 
drained  Dv  the  Hebni8,  the  largest  river  in 
Thrace.  At  a  later  time  the  name  Thrace 
was  applied  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  coun- 
try. Thrace,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  peo- 
pled in  the  times  of  Herodotu^and  Thucvd- 
ides  by  a  vast  number  of  different  tribes,  but 
their  customs  and  character  were  marked  bv 
great  nniformitv.  They  were  savage,  cruel, 
and  rapacious,  delighting  In  blood,  but  brave 
and  warlike.  In  earlier  times,  however,  some 
of  the  Thraciau  tribes  must  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  higher  degree  of  civilization 
than  prevailed  among  them  at  a  later  period. 
The  earliest  Greek  poets— Orpheus,  Linus, 
Musaeus,  and  others— are  all  represented  as 
coming  from  Thrace.  Eumolpus,  likewise, 
who  founded  the  Eleusinlan  mysteries  in  At- 
tica, is  said  to  have  been  a  Thracian,  and  to 
have  fought  against  Erecbthens,  king  of  Ath- 
ens. We  flud  mention  of  the  Thracians  in 
other  parts  of  sonthem  Greece,  and  also  in 
Asia.  The  principal  Greek  colonies  along 
the  coast,  beginning  at  the  Strymon  and  go- 
ing K-wards,  were  AurniroLis,  Abpkba,  Di- 
OARA  or  DiOAKFoi.18,  Mabonka,  Strymk,  Mk- 
SKMBEiA,  and  Ab?(oa.  The  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesns  was  probably  colonized  by  the  Greeks 
at  an  early  period,  but  it  did  not  contain  any 
important  Greek  settlement  till  the  migration 
of  the  flri«t  Miltiades  to  the  country  during 
the  reign  of  Plsislratus  at  Athens.  [Cueb- 
soNKSUB]  Ou  the  Propontis  the  two  chief 
Greek  settlements  were  those  of  Pbbimtuus 


and  SRLVXBBtA,  and  on  the  Thracian  Bospo- 
rus was  the  important  town  of  Byzantium. 
There  were  only  a  few  Greek  settlements  on 
the  8.  W.  coast  of  the  Euxine ;  the  most  im- 
portant were  those  of  Afoi.u)nia,  Odkssus. 
Calt.atis,  Tomi  (renowned  as  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment),  and  Istbia,  near  the  S. 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  Thracians  are 
said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sesostrls, 


king  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to  have  been 
ued  by  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians ;  but 


snbdu 


the  first  really  historical  fact  respecting  them 
is  their  subjugation  by  Megabazus,  the  gen- 
eral of  Darius.  After  the  Persians  bad  been 
driven  out  of  Europe  bv  the  Greeks,  the  Thra- 
cians recovered  their  independence ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  al- 
most all  the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysae.  whose  kingdom  extended  mim  Ab- 
derato  the  Euxine  and  the  month  of  the  Dan- 
ube. In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (lua  429),  Sitalces,  who  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  invaded  Mac- 
edonia with  a  vast  army  4f  150,000  men,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  30 
days.  Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tri- 
balli  in  424^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Seuthes,  who  during  a  long  reign  raised  his 
kingdom  to  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity 
which  it  had  never  previouBl  v  attained.  Aft- 
er the  death  of  Seuthes.  which  appears  to 
have  happened  a  little  before  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  flud  his  powerful 
kingdom  split  up  into  different  parts.  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lvsimadins.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part 
or  the  Macedonian  dominions.  Wo  do  not 
know  at  what  period  it  became  a  Koman 
province. 

THRXSfiA  (-ae),  P.  PAETITS,  a  dIsUn* 
gnished  Roman  senator  and  Stoic  philoso- 
pher in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  a  native  of 
Patavlnm,  and  was  probably  bom  soon  after 
the  death  of  Aupistus.  He  made  the  young- 
er Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
account.  He  married  Arria,  the  danghter  of 
the  heroic  Arria  who  showed  her  nnsband 
Caecina  how  to  die :  and  his  wife  was  worthy 
of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  At  a  later 
period  he  gave  his  own  danghter  in  marriage 
to  Helvldius  Prlscns,  who  trod  closely  iu  the 
footsteps  of  bis  father-in-law.  After  Incur- 
ring the  hatred  of  Nero  bv  the  independence 
of  his  character  and  the  freedom  with  which 
he  expressed  bis  opinions,  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  a.d.  66. 

THRiSTBtTLUS  (-1).  (1)  Tyrant  of  Mlle- 
tns,  was  a  contemporarv  of  Perlander  and 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydla. — (2)  A  celebrated 
Athenian,  son  or  Lycns.  He  was  zealonslv 
attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  nnd  took 
an  active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchi- 
cal government  of  the  400  in  ilo.  4U.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at 
Athens  he  was  banished,  bnt,  by  the  ass^ist- 
ance  of  the  Thebans,  succeeded  in  overthrow- 
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ing  the  Ten,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
erDinent,  and  eventaallr  obtained  poescMiou 
of  Athens,  and  restored  the  democracy,  403. 
In  890  he  commnnded  the  Athenian  fleet  in 
the  Aegaean,  and  was  slain  bj  the  inhnli- 
Itants  of  Aspeudas.^3)  Brother  of  Qelon 
and  Ilieron,  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  succeeded  in  n.a  467,  out  was  soon 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  Syracnsan8,whom 
be  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
THRiSTMACHUS  (-i},  a  naUve  of  Chnlce- 
don.  was  a  Sophist,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
cultivatora  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gorgiaa. 
THRlStllENUS.  [TBASiaiEiiUB.] 
THR^NlUM  M:  Ronutni),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  on  the  river  Boa- 
erius,  at  a  short  distance  fh>m  the  sea,  with  a 
harbor  upon  the  coast. 

THtTCYDlDES  (-is).  (1)  An  Athenian 
statesman,  and  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party 
in  opposition  to  Pericles.  He  was  ostracixed 
In  B.a  444.— (2)  The  great  Athenian  hi(>torian, 
of  the  demus  liolimus,  was  the  son  of  Oloms 
or  Orolus  and  Uegesip- 
ylc,  and  was  boru  in  luo. 
471.  Thncydides  is  said 
to  have  b<»en  instructed 
in  oratory  bv  Antlphon, 
and  in  philosophy  by 
Anazagoras.  Either  by 
inheritance  or  by  mar- 
riage he  possessed  gold 
^/^  i'-y/*s.     ml"cs  In  that  part   of 

/>• ♦?^-^-^  Thrace  which  is  opposite 

\  to  the  island  of  Thasos, 
I  where  he  was  a  person 
I  of  the  greatest  influence. 
' 1  He  commanded  an  Athe- 
nian squadron  of  7  ships 
at  Thasus,  424,  when  En- 
cle<(,  who  commanded  in 
Amphipolis,  sent  for  his 
assistance  against  Brasidas;  but,  failing  in 
that  enterprise,  he  became  an  exile,  proba- 
bly to  avoid  a  severer  punishment.  He  him- 
self says  that  he  lived  20  yeara  in  exile  (v.  26). 
and  OS  it  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
4S8,  he  may  have  returned  to  Athens  in  the 
beginning  of  403,  about  the  time  when  Thros- 
ybnlns  liberated  Athens.  Thncydides  is  said 
to  have  been  assassinated  at  Athens  soon 
after  his  return ;  at  all  events  his  death  can 
not  be  placed  later  than  401.  With  regard  to 
his  worlc,  we  may  conclude  that  we  nave  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  eventAil  period 
by  Thncydides  than  we  have  of  any  period 
in  modern  history  equally  long  and  equally 
eveutfuL 

THfTLfi  (-«8),  an  island  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  German  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  aucients 
as  the  most  N.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth, 
and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Iceland ; 
by  others,  one  of  the  Shetland  gronp. 

THtTiai  (-orum),  more  rarely  THtTRIUM 
(-i :  TeiTa  Xtiova)^  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
founded  iko.  443,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybnris,  which  had  been  destroyed  more  than 
OD  yenr»  before.  [SvBAnia.1  It  was  built  by 
the  remains  of  the  population  of  Sybaris,  as- 
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sisted  by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
but  especially  from  Athens.  Among  these 
colonists  were  the  historian  Herodotus  and 
the  orator  Lysias.  The  new  city,  from  which 
the  remains  of  the  Sybarites  were  soon  ex- 
pelled, rapidly  attained  great  power  and  pros- 
perity, and  became  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  towns  in  the  8.  of  Italy. 

THTAMIS  (-is:  Kalama),  a  river  in  Epiru.s 
forming  the  boundary  between  Thesprotla 
and  the  district  of  Cestryua. 

THTiDEa    [TuTiA.] 

THTESTES  (-ae),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo 
damia,  was  tue  brother  of  Atrens  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Aegisthus.   [Atuecs  and  Akoistucs.! 

THTIA  (-ae),  a  daughter  of  Castalins  or 
CephisseuflC  became  bv  Apollo  the  mother  of 
Delphus.  She  Is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  have  sacrificed  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and 
to  have  celebrated  orgies  in  his  honor.  From 
her  the  Attic  womeu,  who  went  yearly  to 
Mount  Parnassus  to  celebrate  the  Dionysiac 
orgies  with  the  Delphian  Thyiades,  received 
themselves  the  name  of  TiiTiADEn  or  Tnr- 
ADEs.  This  word,  however,  comes  from  ^vm, 
and  properly  signifies  the  raging  or  frantic 
women. 

THTMBHA  (-ae).  (1)  A  dty  of  the  Troad, 
N.  of  Ilium  Vetus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  derived  fh>m  this  place  the 
epithet  Thymbraeus.— (2)  A  wooded  district 
in  Phrygia,  no  doubt  connected  with  Tqyii- 

OBIUM. 

THYMBRIUM  M),  a  small  town  of  Phrrg. 
la,  10  parasaugs  W.  of  Tyriaeum,with  the  ao- 
called  fountain  of  Midas. 

THYMBRIUS  (-1:  Thimhrek\aL  river  of  the 
Troad,  falling  into  the  Scamanaer. 

THTMfiLfi  {-6n\  a  celebrated  mima  or  fe- 
male actress  in  the  reign  of  Domltian,  with 
whom  she  was  a  great  favorite. 

THTMOETIS  (-ae),  one  of  the  eldera  of 
Troy,  whose  sou  was  killed  by  the  order  of 
Priam,  because  a  soothsayer  had  predicted 
that  Troy  would  be  destroyed  by  a  Doy  l>om 
on  the  day  on  which  this  cnild  was  bom. 

THTKI  (-orum),  a  Thraclan  people,  whose 
original  abodes  were  near  Salmyaessus,  but 
who  afterwards  passed  over  into  Bituykia. 

THTNIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  land  of  the  Thynl 
in  Thrace.— (2)  Another  name  for  Bitutria. 

THTONE  (-6s),  the  name  of  Scm5l6,  under 
which  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  brought  her  fron; 
Hades,  and  Introduced  her  amonff  the  im- 
mortals. Hence  Dionysus  is  also  called  Tht- 
ONxrs. 

THTRfiA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  in  Cynuria, 
the  district  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and 
Argolis,  was  situated  upon  a  height  on  the 
bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Turmr- 
ATK8.  The  territory  of  Thyrea  was  called 
TinruKATis. 

THYSSXGfiTAE  (-orum),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asialicn,  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis. 

TIBARENI  or  TIBXRI  (-orum),  a  quiet  ag- 
ricultnral  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Poatn\ 
E.  of  the  river  Iris. 
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TIBfiRlA&  a)  A  city  of  Galilee,  on  the 
S.W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  bailt  bv 
Herod  Antipaa  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius.— (2)  Or  Gknnxsaokt,  also  the  Ska  of 
Galilex,  in  the  O.  T.  CuiNMKBRrn  (Bahr  Tu- 
bariyeh),  the  2d  of  the  8  lakes  in  Palestine 
formed  by  the  coarse  of  the  Jordan.  [Job- 
dames.]  Its  len^h  is  11  or  12  geographical 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  5  to  6.  it  lies 
deep  among  fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and 
sweet  water,  and  is  full  of  excellent  fish. 

TiBfiRlNUS  M),  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  son  of  Capetns,  and  father  of  Agrip- 
pa,  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  croi*sing 
the  river  Albola,  which  was  hence  called  TU 
beris. 

TlBfiRIS,  alPO  TIBRIS,  TtBRIS,  THY- 
BRIS  (-is  or  idls),  AMNIS  TlBfiRlNUS,  or 
simply  TIBERINUS  M:  Tiber  or  Tevere),  the 
chief  river  in  Central  Italy,  on  which  stood 
the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Albtda,  and  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Tiberia  in  consequence  of  Ti- 
beiinus,  king  of  Alba,  having  been  drowned 


Tiberia,  The  poets  also  give  it  the  epithets 
of  Tijrrhenua,  because  it  flowed  past  Etrnria 
dnring  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  otLydiua, 
because  the  Btruscans  are  said  to  have  been 
of  Lydiau  origin. 

TiBfiRlUS  (-i),  emperor  of  Rome,  a.i>.  14- 
87.  His  full  name  was  Tibebius  Claudius 
Nkko  Caesab.  He  was  the  son  of  T.  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  of  Livia,  and  was  bom  on  the 
lOih  of  November,  11.0. 42,  before  his  mother 
married  Augustus.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  became  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Latin  litQrature.  In  20  he  was  sent  by 
Augustus  to  restore  Tlgranes  to  the  throne 
of  Armenia.  In  IS  Tiberius  was  consul  with 
P.  QuintiUus  Varus.  In  11,  while  his  brother 
Drusns  was  fighting  against  the  Germans, 
Tiberius  conducted  the  war  against  the  Dal- 
matians and  Pannonians.  In  0  he  obtained 
the  tribunitia  potestas  for  6  years,  but  dnring 
this  vear  he  retired  with  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the  next 
7  years.  His  chief  reason  for  this  retirement 
was  to  get  away  fh>m  his  wife  Julia,  tho 
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In  it.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2  springs  of  lim- 
pid water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifemum, 
and  flows  in  a  S.W.-ly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  fromUmbria,  the  land  of  tho  Sabines, 
and  Latium.  After  flowing  about  110  miles, 
it  receives  the  Nar  (A'era),  and  from  its  con- 
fluence with  this  river  its  regular  navigation 
begins.  Three  miles  above  Rome,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  70  miles  from  the  Nar.  it 
receives  the  Anlo  (Teterone),  and  from  this 
point  becomes  a  river  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Within  the  walls  of  Rome  the 
Tiber  is  about  SOO  feet  wide,  and  from  12 
to  18  feet  deep.  After  heavy  rains  the  river 
in  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  dav,  fre- 
quently overflowed  its  banks,  and  did  con- 
siderable mischief  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city.  (Hor.,  Carm,  i.  2.)  The  waters  of  the 
river  are  muddy  and  vellowish,  whence  it  is 
frequently  c»lled  by  the  Roman  poets ylavtis 


daughter  of  Angnstns,  whom  he  had  been 
compelled  by  the  emperor  to  marry.  He  re- 
turned to  Rtime  A. P.  2.  From  the  year  of  his 
adoption  by  An^rnstus,  a.d.  4,  to  the  death  of 
that  emperor,  Tiberius  was  in  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  though  he  visited  Rome 
several  times.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  at 
Nola,  on  the  l»lh  of  August,  a.d.  14,  Tibe- 
rius, who  was  on  his  way  to  lUyricum,  was 
immediately  summoned  home  by  bis  mother 
Livia,  and  took  possession  of  the  imperial 
power  without  any  oppostition.  He  began  his 
reign  by  putting  to  death  Postumus  Agrippa, 
the  surviving  grandson  of  Augustus.  When 
he  felt  himself  sure  in  his  place,  he  began  to 
exercise  his  craft.  He  took  from  the  popular 
assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  senate.  Notwlthstand' 
ing  his  suspicious  nature,  Tiberius  gave  his 
complete  confldenoe  to  Sejanus,  who  Tot  mjuiy 
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years  porsesMd  the  real  governmeDt  of  the 
state.  In  a.i>.  20  Tiberias  left  Home,  and 
withdrew  into  Campania.  Ho  never  return- 
ed to  the  city.  Ue  left  on  the  pretext  of  ded- 
icating temples  in  Campania,  hot  his  real 
motives  were  bis  dislike  to  Rome,  where  he 
beard  a  sreat  deal  that  was  disagreeable  to 
bim,  and  nis  wish  to  indulge  his  sensual  pro- 
pensities in  private.  In  order  to  secure  still 
greater  retirement,  he  took  up  his  residence 
(27)  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Campanian  coasL  In  81  Se- 
Janns,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
imperial  power,  was  put  to  an  ignominious 
death,  which  was  followed  by  the  execution 
of  his  friends :  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Rome  continued  to  be  the 
scene  of  tragic  occurrences.  Tiberias  died 
on  the  16lh  of  March,  37,  at  the  villa  of  Lu- 
cullns,  at  Mieennni,  having  been  smothered 
by  the  order  of  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  prae- 
torians. 

TIBISCUS  or  TIBISSUS  (-i).  probably  the 
same  as  the  PARTUISCUS  or  PARTHIS- 
8US  (TJiriM)^  a  river  of  Dacia,  forming  the 
W.  boundary  of  that  country. 

TIBULLUS  (-1),  ALBlUS,  the  Roman  poelL 
was  of  equestrian  family.  His  birth  is  placed 
by  conjecture  n. a  64,  and  his  death  ii.a  IS. 
Of  his  youth  and  education,  absolutely  noth- 
ing is  known.  The  estate  belonging  to  the 
equestrian  ancestors  of  TlbuIIus  was  at  Pe- 
dum, between  Tibnr  and  Praeneste,  and  the 
poet  spent  there  the  better  portion  of  his 
short  but  peacefhl  and  hoppy  life.  His  great 
patron  was  Messala,  whom  he  accompanied 


in  81  into  Aqultania.  and  the  following  year 
into  the  East.  Tibnllus,  however,  was  taken 
ill,  and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corcyra,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the 
active  life  of  TibuUus;  his  life  Is  now  the 
chronicle  of  his  poetry,  and  of  those  tender 
passions  which  were  the  inspiration  of  his  po- 
etiy.  His  elegies  are  addressed  to  two  mis- 
tr^sea,  under  the  probably  flctitloos  names 
of  Delia  and  Nemesis :  besides  whom,  as  we 
learn  from  Horace  (Od.  i.  83),  he  celebrated 
another  beauty  named  Olycera.  The  poetry 
of  his  contemporaries  shows  Tibollus  as  a 
gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  To  Hor- 
ace especially  ne  was  an  object  of  warm  at- 
tachment, and  bis  epistle  to  Tibnilos  gives 
the  most  full  and  pleasing  view  of  his  poet- 
ical retreat  and  of  his  character. 

TTBtTR  (-ftris :  TVpoZO,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  of  Latium,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Rome, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (hence  called 
bv  Horace  mtyinum  TVdur),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a  magnificent 
waterfall.  It  became  snUlect  to  Rome  with 
the  other  Latin  cities  on  the  final  eut^ngaiion 
of  Latium  in  ac.  333.  Under  the  Romans 
Tibnr  continued  to  be  a  large  and  flourishing 
town,  since  the  salubrity  and  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  the  place  led  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Roman  nobles  to  build  here  ma?- 
nil^nt  villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable 
specimens  of  ancient  art  have  been  discover- 
ed. Here  also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived 
after  adorning  the  triumph  of  ber  conqneror. 


Tlroll,  Um  uwlcnt  Tlbor. 
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Aurelian.  Horace  likewise  had  a  coantry- 
hoDse  iu  the  Deijghborhood  of  Tibnr,  which 
he  preferred  to  all  hia  other  reeldencea. 

TICINUM  (-1 :  Patfia),  a  to\vn  of  the  Laeri, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  the  iDBnbres,  Iu 
Gallia  Cisalpiua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti- 
dDue. 

TICTNUS  (-1:  Te98ino\  an  important  river 
In  Gallia  Cisalplna,  ritfes  in  Mons  Adnla.  and 
after  flowing  through  Lacna  Verbanna  (Lago 
Maggiore)^  falla  into  the  Po  near  Ticinnm. 
It  waa  npon  the  bonk  of  thia  river  that  Han- 
nibal jgalned  his  flrat  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mana  by  the  defeat  of  P.  Sciplo,  u.a  81S. 

TIFATA,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  E.  of 
Capaa. 

TIFERNUM  (-1).  (1}  TimoitMUM  {CiUa  di 
Ca9Ullo)f  a  town  of  Umoria,  near  the  soarcea 
of  the  river  Tiber,  whence  ita  anruame,  and 
upon  the  conflnea  of  Etmria.— <2)  Mxtav- 
XKKBB  {S.  Angela  in  Vado)^  a  town  in  Umbria, 
B.  of  the  preceding,  on  the  river  Metanma. — 
(3)  A  town  in  Samulum,  on  the  river  Tiferuaa. 

TIFERNUS  (-i :  Bi/emo),  a  river  of  Sam- 
niom,  rising  in  the  Apenuinef>,  and  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Freutuui  into  the 
Adriaiic 

TIGELLINUS,  SOPHONlUS  (-i),  aon  of  a 
native  uf  Agrigentum,  the  miuiater  of  Nero'a 
worat  paaetiona,  and  of  all  hia  favoritca  the 
moat  obnoriona  to  the  Roman  people.  On 
the  acceavion  of  Otho,  Tigellinn8  waa  com> 
polled  to  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

TIGELLIUS   HERMOGfiNES.      [Ueumo- 

QXMB8.] 

TlGRlNES  (-i»),  kinga  of  Armenia.  (I.) 
Reigned  11.0. 9C-06  or  65.  In  S3  he  made  hira- 
Mlf  master  of  the  whole  Syrian  monarchy, 


TlgraiMi. 


from  the  Enphratea  to  the  sea.  In  00,  hav- 
ing refused  to  deliver  up  hia  son-in-law.  Milh- 
riaate.o,  to  the  Romans,  Lncnilns  invaaed  Ar- 
menia, defeated  the  mighty  host  which  Ti- 
granes  led  against  him,  and  followed  up  his 
victory  by  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta.  Sub- 
sequently Tigranes  recovered  his  dominions ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Pompey.  in  66.  he  has- 
tened to  make  overtures  of  Huomisslon,  and 
laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet,  together  with  a  sum 
of  6000  talents.  Pompey  left  him  in  posses- 
sion of  Arroeuia  proper, with  the  title  of  king. 
Tigranes  died  in 56 or  65.— (II.)  Son  of  Artavas- 
dea,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding. 

TIGRAKOCERTA  (orum,  i,  e.  in  Arme- 
nia, the  City  of  Tigranes:  Sert,  Ru),  the  later 


capital  of  Armenia,  bnilt  by  Tigranes  on  a 
height  by  the  river  Niccplioriu",  iu  the  val- 
ley oetwecn  Mount  Masiua  and  NIphates. 

TIGRIS  (-Idls  and  is),  a  great  river  of  W. 
Asia,  rises  from  Fevernl  sources  on  the  S.  side 
of  that  part  of  the  Taurus  chain  called  Ni- 
phaie8,inArmeMia.andflowsS.K,flrslthroagh 
the  narrow  valley  between  Mount  Masins  and 
the  prolongation  of  Monut  NIphates,  and  then 
through  the  great  plain  which  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  last-named  chain,  till  It  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  receiving 
the  Euphrates  f^om  the  weat. 

TIGURINI  (-orum),  a  tribe  of  the  Helvc- 
tii,  who  Joined  the  Clnibri  in  iuvading  the 
country  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  where  they 
defeated  the  consul  L.  Cassius  Longiuus,  u.a 
107.  They  formed  in  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
most  Important  of  the  4  cantons  {pagi)  Into 
which  the  Helvetii  were  divided. 

TILPHttSlUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Boeotla,  situ- 
ated upon  a  mountain  of  the  aame  name,  S. 
of  lake  Copais,  and  between  Coronea  and 
Haliartna.  It  derived  its  name  team  the 
fountain  Tllphusa,  which  was  sacred  to  Apol- 
lo, and  where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have  been 
buried. 

TIMAEUS  (-i).  (1)  The  historianj.  was  the 
sou  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  Tauroroe- 
nium  in  Sicily,  and  was  born  about  h.c  859. 
He  was  banished  from  Sicily  by  Agathocles. 
and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens,  where  be  had 
livea  60  years  when  lie  wrote  the  Mth  book 
of  his  history.  He  probably  died  about  250. 
The  great  work  of  Timoeus  was  a  history  of 
Sicilv  trom  the  eariie^'t  times  to  204.— <2)  Of 
Locri,  in  Italy,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  Plato. 

TIMAGSNES  (-is),  a  rhetorician  and  an  hi»- 
torian,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
place  he  was  carried  an  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric,  and 
taught  with  great  success. 

TIMANTHES  (-Ih),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  ot  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zenxis 
and  Parrhasius,  about  no. 400.  The  master- 
piece of  Tiiuanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  in  which  Aga- 
painted  with  hia  face  hidi 


deu 


memnon  was 
iu  his  mantle. 

TlMlVTS  (-i),a  small  river  In  the  N.  of 
Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between  Istria 
and*  v'enetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  in  the  AdriaUc,  between  Tergesto 
and  Aqnileia. 

TTMOCRfiON  (-ontls),  of  Rhodes,  a  Ivric 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious 
spirit  of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  at- 
tacks on  Themistocles  and  Simonides. 

TIMOLfiON  (-onif),  son  of  Timodemus  or 
TImaenetus  and  Demariste,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  earlv 
life  was  stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood. 
We  are  told  that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of 
liberty,  that  when  his  brother  Timophanea 
endeavored  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  their 
native  city,  Timoleon  murdered  him  rather 
than  allow  him  to  destrt)y  the  liberty  of  the 
state.    At  the  request  of  the  Greek  citiea  o^ 
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Sicily,  the  Corinthians  dispatched  Timoleon 
with  a  small  force  in  B.a  344  to  repel  the 
Carthfl  jTiuiaos  ttom  that  island.  He  obtained 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  then  proceeded 
to  expel  the  tyrants  fh>m  the  other  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily,  bnt  was  intermpted  in  this 
nndertaking  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaeininn?,  who  landed  at  Lilybaeum,  in 
889,  with  an  Immense  army,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Hasdmbal  and  Hamilcar,  consisting 
of  70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  Timoleon 
coold  only  Indnce  12.000  men  to  march  with 
him  against  the  Carthagininns ;  bnt  with  this 
small  force  he  gained  a  brilliant  rictory  over 
the  Carthaginians  on  the  river  Crimissns 
(839).  The  Carthaginians  were  glad  to  con- 
clude a  treatv  with  Timoleon  in  838,  by  which 
the  river  Uaiycns  was  fixed  as  the  bonndary 
of  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in 
Sicily.  Subsequently  he  expelled  almost  all 
the  tyrants  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Bicily, 
and  established  democracies  instead.  Timo- 
leon, however,  was  in  realitv  the  mler  of 
Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on  ev- 
ery matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  rule  is  attested  by  the  flunrlshing  con- 
dition of  the  island  for  several  years  even 
after  his  death.    lie  died  in  337. 

TTMON  (-^nis).  (1)  The  son  of  Timarehus 
of  Phlins,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the 
Skeptics,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus,  about  B.a  279,  and  onwards. 
He  taagbt  at  Chalcedon  as  a  Sophist  with 
such  snccess  that  he  realized  a  fortune.  He 
then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  almost  90.— (2)  The  Misanthrope,  an 
Athenian,  lived  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  In  consequence  of  the  ingrati- 
tude he  experienced  ana  the  disappointments 
he  suffered  firom  bis  early  ft'iends  and  com- 
panions, he  secluded  himself  entirely  from 
the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his  society 
except  Alcibiades.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  consequence  of  refusing  to  have  a  broken 
limb  set. 

TIMOTHIUS  (-i).  (1>  A  celebrated  mnsi- 
cian  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithy- 
ramb, was  a  native  of  Miletn^a^d  the  son  of 
Tbersander.  He  was  bom  n.a  446,  and  died 
in  357,  in  the  90ih  year  of  his  ajre.  He  m'os 
at  first  nnfortunate  in  his  professional  efforts. 
Even  the  Athenians,  fond  as  thev  were  of 
novelty,  were  offended  at  the  bold  innova- 
tions of  Timothens,  and  hissed  his  perform- 
ance. On  this  occasion  it  is  said  rhnt  Ku- 
ripides  enconraged  Timothens  by  the  pre- 
diction that  be  would  soon  have  the  theatres 
at  his  feet.  This  prediction  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  vast  popularity 
which  Timotheus  afterwards  enjoyed.  He 
delighted  in  the  most  artificial  and  intricate 
forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he  used  in- 
strumental music,  without  a  vocal  accompa- 
niment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  of 
his  innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing 
All  the  others,  was  bis  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  strings  of  the  eithara^  which  he 
seems  to  have  increased  to  11.— (^  A  distin- 


gnished  flute-player  of  Thebes,  flourished  un- 
der Alexander  the  Great. 

T1NGI8  (-is:  Tangier),  a  city  of  Manre- 
tauia,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Pretum  Gadi- 
tannm  {Strait  qf  Gibraltar),  was  a  place  of 
very  great  antiquity.  It  was  made  by  Augns- 
tns  a  free  city,  and  by  Claudius  a  colony,  and 
the  capital  of  Mauretania  Tingitana. 

TiNiA  (-ae),  a  small  river  in  TTmbria,  rising 
near  Spoletium,  and  fulling  into  the  Tiber. 

TlRfiSUS  (-««),  a  Theban.was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  soothsayers  in  all  antiquity. 
He  was  blind  fh>m  hi:i  seventh  year,  bnt  ilred 
to  a  very  old  age.  The  occasion  of  his  blind- 
ness and  of  his  prophetic  power  is  Tarionsly 
related.  In  the  war  of  tne  Seven  against 
niebes,  he  declared  that  Thebes  shoiud  be 
victorious  if  Menoeceus  would  sacriflcc  him- 
self; and  during  the  war  of  the  Eplgonl, 
when  the  Thebous  had  been  dereated,  he  ad- 
vised them  to  commence  negotiations  of 
peace,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor. 
tunity  thnt  would  thus  be  afforded  them  to 
take  to  fliffht.  He  himself  fled  with  them 
(or.  according  to  others,  he  was  carried  to 
l)elphi  as  a  captive),  but  on  his  wav  he  drank 
fh>m  the  well  of  Tilphusa,  and  died.  Kven 
in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  to 
retain  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the 
souls  of  other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and 
there  also  he  continued  to  use  his  golden 
staff.  The  blind  seer  Tiresias  acts  so  prom- 
inent a  part  in  the  rovthical  history  of  Greece, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  event  with  which 
he  is  not  connected  in  some  wav  or  other: 
and  this  introduction  of  the  eeer  In  so  many 
occurrences,  separated  bv  long  intervals  or 
time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief  in  bis  long 
life. 

TlRlDlTES  or  TErIDITES  (-is).  (1)  The 
second  king  of  Parihia.  [Aksaoks  ll.]— (2) 
King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Yologeses 
I.  (Arsaces  XXIII.).  king  of  Parthia.  He 
was  made  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother, 
bnt  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Cor- 
bulo,  the  Koman  general,  and  finally  received 
the  Armenian  crown  from  Nero  at  Borne  in 

A.D.63. 

TIRO  (-5nie).  M.  TULLIUS,  the  fireedman 
of  Cicero,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  ten- 
der affection.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  very  amiable  disposition  and  highly 
cultivated  intellect.  He  was  not  onlr  the 
amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  his  assistant 
In  literary  labor,  but  was  himself  an  author 
of  no  mean  reputation,  and  notices  of  sev- 
eral works  from  bis  pen  have  been  preserved 
by  ancient  writers.  After  the  death  of  Cic- 
ero, Tiro  purchased  n  ikrm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Puteoll,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  100th  year.  It  is  nsually  believed 
that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short- 
hand writing  {Sotae  Tironianae). 

TIRYNS  (-this),  an  ancient  town  in  Argo- 
lis,  8.E.  of  Argo8,  and  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Proctns,  the  brother  of  Acrisins,  who 
built  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with  the 
help  of  the  Cyclopes.  Proetus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Perseus ;  and  it  was  here  that  Hercules 
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was  brought  up.  Hence  we  find  his  mother, 
Alcmena,  called  Tirynthia^  and  the  hero  him- 
self TirmUhitis.  The  remains  of  the  city  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  in  all  Greece, 
and  are,  with  those  of  Mycenae,  the  most  an- 
cient fpecimens  of  what  is  called  Cyclopean 
architectarSb 


Arch  of  Tlryn«. 

TT8XilfiNUS  (-i).  (1}  Son  of  Orestes  and 
Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  bnt  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  when  the  Ileraclidae 
invaded  Peloponnesus.  He  was  slain  in  a 
battle  agninst.the  Ueraclidae. 

TISIPHONE.    [Edmbnidak.] 

TISSAPHEBNSS  (-is),  a  famons  Persian, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Lower  Asia  in 
II.0. 414.  He  esponsed  the  cause  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did 
not  give  them  any  effectnal  assistance,  since 
his  policy  was  to  exhaust  the  strength  of 
both  parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
His  plans,  however,  were  thwarted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  in  407,  who  sup- 
plied the  Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and 
effectual  assistance.  At  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  in  401,  Tissaphernes  was  one  of  the  4 
generals  who  commanded  the  army  of  Artax- 
erxes,  and  his  troops  were  the  only  portion 
of  the  left  wing  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by 
the  Greeks.  When  the  10,000  nad  begun  their 
retreat,  Tissaphernes  promised  to  conduct 
them  home  in  safetv ;  out  in  the  course  of 
the  march  he  treacherously  arrested  Clear- 
chus  and  4  of  the  other  generals.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  he  was  invested  by  the 
king,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with 
all  the  authoritywhich  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in 
western  Asia.  This  led  to  a  war  with  Spartn, 
in  which  Tissaphernes  was  uusuccessftil ;  on 
which  account,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of 
Pary satis,  the  mother  of  Cy\  ns,  he  was  put  to 
death  in  396  by  order  of  the  king. 

TITANES  (-um).  <1)  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  UrAnus  (Heaven)  and  Gaea  (Earth), 
originally  dwelt  In  heaven,  whence  they  are 
called  Uranidae.  They  were  12  in  number,  0 
sons  and  6  daughters,  namely.  Ocean  ns,  Coe- 
ns,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lapdtus,  Cronus,  Thia, 
lihea,  Themis.  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Te- 
thys ;  but  their  names  are  different  in  other 
accounts.  It  is  said  that  Uranus,  the  first 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  his  sons,  the  Heca- 
toncheires(Hundred-Handed)— BrIareus,Cot- 
tys,and  Gyes— «nd  tbe  Cycldpes— Arges,Ster- 
XS 


5nes,  and  Brontes— into  Tartarus.  Gaea,  in- 
dignant at  this,  persuaded  the  Titans  to  rise 
against  their  father,  and  gave  to  Cronus  (Sat- 
urn) an  adamantine  sickle.  They  did  as  their 
mother  bade  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Oceanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned 
his  father,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  set\ ; 
from  the  drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the 
Erinyes  —  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera. 
Tbe  Titans  then  deposed  Uranus,  liberated 
their  brothers  who  had  been  cast  into  Tarta- 
rus, and  raised  Cronus  to  the  throne.  But 
Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopes  back  into  Tarta- 
rus, and  married  his  sister  Rhea.  It  having 
been  foretold  to  him  by  Gaea  and  Uranus 
that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of  his 
own  children,  he  swallowed  successively  bis 
children  Hesiia  (Vesta),  Demeter  (Ceres), 
Hera  (Jnno),  Pluto,  and  Poseidon  (Neptnne). 
Rhea,  therefore,  when  she  was  pregnant  with 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  went  to  Crete,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  child  in  the  Dictaean  cave,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  the  Cnretes.  When  Zeus 
had  grown  np  he  availed  himself  of  the  as- 
sistance of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 
who  gave  to  Cronns  a  potion  which  caused 
him  to  bring  up  the  stone  and  the  children 
he  had  swallowed.  United  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  Zeus  now  began  the  contest 
against  Cronns  and  the  ruling  Titans.  This 
contest  (usually  called  the  Tilanomachla)  was 
carried  on  in  Tbesiialy,  Cronus  and  the  Ti- 
tans occupying  Monnt  Othrys,  and  the  sons 
of  Cronns  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10 
years,  till  at  len^^th  Gaea  promised  victory  to 
Zeus  if  he  would  deliver  the  Cyclopes  and 
Hccatoncheires  from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accord- 
ingly slew  Campo,  who  guarded  the  Cyclopes, 
and  the  latter  fiimished  him  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  Titans  then  were  over- 
come, and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity  below 
Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to 
guard  theuL  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
light  of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded 
by  ancient  writers  with  the  flght  of  the  Gi- 

Sintes.— (2)  The  name  Titans  is  also  given  to 
ose  divine  or  seml-divlne  beings  who  were 
descended  from  the  Titans,  such  ns  Prome- 
theus, Hecate,  Latonn,  Pyrrha,  and  especially 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Selunfi  (the  Moon),  as 
the  children  of  Hjrperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
to  the  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

TlTlRESlUS  (-i :  EloMrmitiko  or  Xeranhi), 
a  river  of  Thessaly.  also  called  Europns,  rising 
in  Monnt  Titams,  flowing  through  the  country 
of  the  Perrhaebi,  and  falling  into  the  Peneus, 
aKofPhalanna. 

TITHONUS  (-1),  son  of  Laomedon  and  Stry- 
mo,  and  brother  of  Priam.  By  the  pravers 
of  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  obtained 
from  the  gods  immortality,  bnt  not  eternal 
vouth,  in  consequence  of  which  he  complete- 
IV  shrank  together  in  his  old  aee ;  whence  a 
aecreplt  ola  man  was  proyerbially  called 
Tithonus.  Eos  changed  him  into  a  cicada, 
or  grasshopper. 

TITHORfiA.    [Neon.] 

TITHRAUSTES.  a  Persian,  who  succeeded 
Tissaphernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  bjo, 
895. 
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TITUS  FLlVlUS  8XBINUS  VESPiSX- 
XNUS  (-i).  Roman  em|)cror,  a.p.  79-Sl,  coin- 
mouly  called  by  bis  pracnomen  TITUS,  was 
the  Bou  of  the  emperor  Veitpnsianns  and  bis 
wife  Flavia  DomiiiUa.  He  was  bom  ou  the 
8uth  of  December,  a.t>.  40.  When  a  yoang 
man,  he  cerved  as  tribanas  mllitam  in  Biitaiu 
nnd  iu  Germany  with  prcat  credit.  After 
having  been  qaaestor.  he  had  the  command 
of  a  legltni,  and  wrved  under  his  father  fn  the 
Jewish  war8.  Vespasian  i-etamed  to  Italy, 
lifter  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the 
1st  of  July,  A.P.  6U;  bnt  Titus  remained  in 
Palestine  t*o  prosecute  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
during  which  he  showed  the  tnleuts  of  a  gen- 
eral with  the  daring  of  a  soldier.  The  siege 
of  Jerufalcm  was  concluded  by  the  capture 
of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  September,  70.  Ti- 
tus returned  to  Italy  in  the  following  Tear  (71), 
and  triumphed  at  Rome  with  his  father.  He 
also  received  the  title  of  Cnesnr,  and  became 
the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  government. 
His  conduct  at  this  lime  gave  no  good  prom- 
ise, and  his  attachment  to  Berenice,  the  sister 
of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made  him  unpopular;  but 
he  sent  her  away  from  Rome  after  he  became 
emperor.  Titus  succeeded  his  father  in  79, 
ana  hi^  government  proved  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  those  who  had  anticipated  a  return 
of  the  times  of  Nero.  During  his  whole  reign 
Titus  displayed  a  sincere  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  and  he  did  all  that  he 
could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  distress.  He 
assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  afier 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
AS  he  decljired,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  trom 
blood,  a  resolution  which  he  kept.  The  1st 
year  of  his  reign  is  memorable  for  the  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius, which  desolated  a  Targe 

{>art  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  buried  wiih 
ava  and  ashes  the  towns  of  Hercnlaneum  and 
Pompeii.  Titus  endeavored  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  this  great  eruption ;  and  ne  was  also 
at  great  care  and  eipenpc  in  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  a  great  fire  at  Rome,  which 


lasted  8  days  and  nights.  He  completed  the 
Colosseum,  and  erected  the  baths  which  were 
called  by  his  name.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
September,  a.ix  81,  after  a  reign  of  2  years  and 
2  months  and  20  days.    He  was  in  the  41st 

Sear  of  his  age ;  and  there  were  suspicions  that 
e  was  poisoned  by  his  brother,  Domitian. 
I  TiTTUS  (-i),  son  of  Oaea,  or  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Elara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenns, 
was  a  giant  in  Euboea.  Instigated  by  Hera 
(Juno),  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Arte- 
mis (Diana)  when  she  passed  through  Pan<}- 
paeus  to  Pytho,  bnt  he  was  killed  by  the  ar- 
rows either  of  Artemis  or  Apollo ;  accordliie 
to  others,  Zens  destroyed  him  with  a  flash  or 
lightning.  He  was  then  cast  into  Tartarus, 
and  there  he  lay  ontstretched  on  the  ground, 
covering  0  acres,  while  2  vultures  or  2  suakw 
devoured  his  liver. 

TLSPOLfiMUS  (-i),  son  of  Hercalea  by 
Astyoche,  daughter  of  Pbylas,  or  by  Astyda- 
mla,  daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  king  of 
Argos,bnt^ after  slaying  his  nncle  Licymuius, 
he  settled  in  Rhodes,  lie  Joined  the  Greeka 
in  the  Trojan  war  with  9  ships,  and  was  slain 
by  Sarpedon. 

TLOS,  a  considerable  city  in  the  interior  of 
Lycia,  about  2|  miles  £.  of  the  river  Xanthns. 

TMOLUS  (-1).  (1)  God  of  Mount  Tmolus 
in  Lvdia,  is  desM^ribed  as  the  husband  of  Pluto 
(or  Omphale)  and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  is 
said  to  have  decided  the  ronsical  contest  be- 
tween Apollo  and  Pan.— (2)  {Dagh)^  a  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  ninniug  £>. 
and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia,  and  di- 
viding the  pmu  of  the  Hermns  on  the  N. 
from  that  of  the  Carter  on  the  Sb 

TOLENUS  OT  TEL5NIUS  (-1 :  Turano),  a 
river  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  and  Aeqni,  and  falling 
into  the  Velinns. 

TOLSTUM  M  :  Toledo),  the  capital  of  the 
Carpetaui  in  HfspaniaTarraconensls,  situated 
on  the  river  Tagus, which  nearly  en- 
compasses the  town. 

TOLISTOBOGI,  TOLISTOBOH. 
[Qalatia.] 

T0L5SA  (-ae :  Toulouse^  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Tectosages,  was  sitnated 
on  the  Gamnina,  near  the  fh)ntiera 
of  Aquitania.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  snr- 
unmed  Palladia,  It  was  a  large  and 
wealthy  town,  and  contained  a  cele- 
brated temple,  In  which  is  said  to 
have  l)een  preserved  a  great  part  of 
the  booty  taken  by  Brennns  ttom  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  The  town  and 
teinple  were  plundered  by  the  consul 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio  in  B.a  106. 

TOLUMNlUS  (-i),LlR  (-tis).king 
of  the  V€ientes,  to  whom  Fidenae 
revolted  in  d.o.  438.  and  at  whose 
instigation  the  inhabitants  of  Fide* 
nae  slew  the  4  Romas  embassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Inquire  into 
the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct. 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Tolnm- 
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nins  was  sialn  in  Bingle  combat  by  Coraelios 
Coesns. 

TOmI  (-Cruin)  or  TOMIS  (-Is  :  Tkrniifwar  or 
Jeffni  Pangola),  a  town  of  Thrace  (subsequent- 
ly Moesia),  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Euzine,  and  at  a  later  time  the  capital  of  Scy- 
thia  Minor.  It  is  renowned  as  tne  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment. 

TOMYRIS  (-is),  a  queen  of  the  Massagetae, 
by  whom  Cynis  was  shiin  in  battle,  ij.o.  523. 

TORDnE  (-«8),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Chalcidlce.  and  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  peninsula  Sitnonia,  from  which  the 
Kulf  between  the  jpeninsnlas  Sithonia  and 
Palleue  was  called  dinos  Torouaicus. 

TORQUiTUS  (-i},  the  name  of  a  patrician 
femily  of  the  Manila  gens.— (1)  T.  Hamliub 
iMPKKinscsToiiQUATUs,  the  son  of  L.  Maulius 
Capitollnus  Imperlosos,  dictator  ii.a  803,  was 
a  mvorite  hero  of  Roman  storv.  Manlius  is 
said  to  have  been  dull  of  mind  in  his  youth, 
and  was  brought  up  by  his  father  in  the  closest 
retirement  in  the  country.  In  801  he  served 
under  the  dictator  T.  Quiiitius  Pennus  in  the 
war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in  this  campaign 
earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying  in  single 
combat  a  gigantic  UauT.  From  the  dead  body 
of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain  {torgHea} 
which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around 
his  own  neck ;  and  f^om  this  circumstance  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Torquatus.  He  was 
dictator  in  858,  and  again  in  349.  He  was  also 
three  times  consul,  namely,  in  847, 844.  and  in 
840.  In  the  last  of  these  years  Toronatus  and 
his  colleague,  P.  Declns  Mus,  gainea  the  crreat 
victory  over  the  Latins  at  the  fiwt  of  Vesu- 
vius, which  established  forever  the  suprem- 
acy of  Rome  over  Latium.  Shortly  before 
the  battle,  when  the  two  armies  were  en- 
camped opposite  to  one  another,  the  consuls 
published  a  proclamation  that  no  Roman 
shoold  engage  in  single  combat  with  a  Latin 
on  pain  ordcath.  Tms  command  was  violat- 
ed by  young  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  who 
was  In  consequence  executed  by  the  lictor  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.  This  severe 
sentence  rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  de- 
testation amone  the  Roman  youths  as  long 
as  he  lived ;  and  the  recollection  of  his  severi- 
ty was  preserved  In  after  ages  by  the  ezprea- 
Blon  MatUiana  impeHa.—i2)  T.  Manliob  Tob- 
QUATcs,  consul  B.o.  S86,  when  he  conquered 
the  Sardinians;  censor  in  281;  and  consul  a 
8d  time  In  224.  He  possessed  the  hereditay 
sternness  and  seventy  of  his  family ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  him  opposing  in  the  senate 
the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae. 
He  was  dictator  In  210.— (3)  L.  Mani.hib  Tor- 
quatus. consul  B.0. 06witn  L.  AnreliuH  Cotta. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  snppresBlug  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  63;  and  he  also 
supported  Cicero  when  he  was  banished  in 
68.--(4)  L.  Mamlius  Tobquatcs,  son  of  No.  8, 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  ac- 
cordingly opposed  Caesar  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  49.  He  was  praetor  in  that 
year,  and  was  stationed  at  Alba  with  6  cohorts. 
He  subsequently  Joined  Pompey  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  following  year  (48)  he  bad  the  com- 


mand of  Oricum  intrusted  to  him ;  but  was 
obliged  to  surrender  both  himself  and  the 
town  to  Caesar, who,  however,  dismissed  Tor- 
quatus uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Torquatus  went  to  Africa,  and  upon  the 
defeat  of  his  party  in  that  country  in  46  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  Spain  along  with  Sclplo 
and  others,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sit- 
tius  at  Hippo  Regius,  and  slain  together  with 
his  companions.  Torquatus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  is  praised 
by  Cicero,  with  whom  in  early  life  he  was 
closely  connected,  as  a  man  well  trained  in 
every  kind  of  learning.— (5)  A.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus, praetor  in  52,  when  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  break- 
insout  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side 
of Tompey.  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
retired  to  Athens,  where  he  whs  living  in  ex- 
ile in  45.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cicero. 

TRABfiA  (-ae),  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  drama- 
tist, who  occupies  t  he  eighthplace  in  the  can- 
on of  Volcatius  Sedigitus.  The  i>criod  when 
he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  ho  has  been 
placed  about  u.o.  180. 

TRlCHIS  or  TRiCHIN  (-iuis).  (1)  Also 
called  Hreaolea  Tbaouiniak,  or  Hkbaclra 
PiiTmoTinis,  or  simply  Hkbaolka,  a  town  of 
Thes:*aly  in  the  district  Malls,  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Hercules  for  a  time.— (2)  A 
town  of  Phocis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia, 
and  on  the  ^lope  of  Mouutr  Helicon  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lebadea. 

TRACHONITIS  or  TRACHON,  t^e  N.  dis- 
trict of  Palcfitine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay  be- 
tween Antl-Libanns  and  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
territory  of  Damascus,  on  the  E.  bvAnranitis, 
on  the  8.  by  Itnraea,  and  on  the  "W.  by  Gau- 
lanitis. 

TRUiNTJS  (-i),  M.  ULPIUS,  Roman  em- 
peror, A.i>.  98-117,  was  bom  at  Italica,  near 
SevillcL  the  18th  of  September,  62.  He  was 
trained  to  arms,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  East  and  in  Germany.  He  was  consol 
in  91,  and  at  the  close  of  97  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Nerva,  upon  whose  death  in 
the  following  year  Trajan  succeeded  to  the 
empire  with  the  title  of  Imperator  CoMotr 
Neroa  Trajanua  Auffwhta.  His  accession 
was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  the  people.  At  the 
time  of  Nervals  death^rf^an  was  at  Cologne, 
and  did  not  return  to  Rome  for  some  months, 
when  he  entered  it  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  Pompeia  Plotina.  Trajan  was  em^ 
ployed  for  the  next  2  or  8  years  in  a  war  with 
I>ecebalus,king  of  the  Daci,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  TrtUan  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Dacicus,and  entered  Rome 
in  triumph  (108).  In  the  following  year  (104) 
he  commenced  his  2d  Dacian  war  against  De- 
cebalus.who,  it  is  said,  hod  broken  tne  treaty. 
Decebalus  was  com])1etely  defeated,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  llfb  (106).  After  the  death  of 
Decebalus,  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province;  strong  forts  were  built 
in  various  places,  and  Roman  colonies  were 
planted.  On  his  return  Tn^an  had  a  trHimpb, 
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and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for  123 
dare.  Aboat  this  time  Arabia  Peiraea  waa 
eubjectedtothe  empire  by  A.  Cornelias  Palma, 
the  governor  of  Syria;  and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  In  114  Trajan  {eft 
Rome  to  make  war  on  the  Armenians  and 
the  Parthians.  He  spent  the  winter  of  114  at 
Antioch.  and  in  the  followine  year  he  invaded 
the  Partniau  dominions,  the  most  striking 
nud  brilliant  snccess  attended  his  arms.  In 
the  course  of  3  campaigns  (115-116)  he  con- 
qnered  the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesi- 
phon.  In  lis  he  descended  the  Tigris,  and 
entered  the  Erythraean  sea  (the  Persian  GalO* 
While  he  was  ihns  engaged  the  Parthians  rose 
against  the  Romans.  i>nt  were  a^ln  sobdaed 
by  the  generals  of  TnOan.  On  nis  retom  to 
Oteslpbon,  Trnjan  determined  to  give  the 
Parthians  a  king,  and  pUced  the  diudcm  on 
the  head  of  Parthamaspi  les.     In  117  Trajan 


TRlJECTUM  (-1 :  Utreeht\  a  town  of  the 
Batavi  on  the  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  time 
TrajeetuB  Rheni  or  Aa 
Bhenufiu 

TRALLES(-inm)or 
TRALLIS  (-is:  Ghiu- 
zel-Uiaar,  Ra.,  near 
Aidin),  a  floDrishing 
commercial  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Ionia, 
and  Bon\etimes  to  Ca- 
ria.  It  stood  on  a 
quadrangular  height 
at  the  8.  Toot  of  Mount 
Messogis  (with  a  cita- 
del on  a  higher  point), 
on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  En  don,  a 
N.  tributary  rf  tie 
Maeander,  from  which 


'M^ 


Tnjao  crowning  th*  Fuihinn  King. 


IIbII  ill,  and  as  his  complaint  grew  worra  he 
set  ont  for  Italy.  lie  lived  to  reach  Selinns 
in  CUicia,  afterwards  called  TraJanopoUs, 
where  be  died  in  August,  117,  after  a  reign 
of  19  vears,  0  months,  and  IS  days.  He  left 
no  children.  TriO^n  was  strong  and  labori- 
ous, of  majestic  appearance,  and  simple  In  his 
mode  of  life.  Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
he  had  a  sound  Judgment,  and  felt  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  nis  people.  Trajan 
constmcted  several  great  roads  in  the  empire : 
he  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Ulpia  DibHotheeOf  is  often  mentioned;  and 
a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins.  His  great 
work  was  the  ForumTnOanum,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  placed  the  column  of  Trajan. 


the  city  was  distant  80 
stadia  (8  geog.  miles). 
Under  the  Seleucidae 
it  bore  the  names  of 
Seleucia   and  Antio- 

chia,^    ^ 

TRXPKZtTS(-unti8X 
(1)  (Near  Jfatrrta),  a 
city  of  ArcadiajOn  the 
Alpheus.— <2)(7Virato- 
MHj  Trabezun,  or  TVts- 
hizond)y  a  colony  of 
Si  nope,  at  almost  the 
extreme  E.  of  the  N. 
shore  of  Asia  Minor.  - 
After  Slnope  lost  her 


CehuBBof  n^faa. 
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indepeiideuce,  Trapezns  belonged,  first  to 
Armenia  Minor,  ana  afierwnrtU  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pontm.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
made  a  A'ee  city,  probably  by  Pompev,  and 
bv  Trajan  the  capital  of  Puntns  Cappaclucins. 
Iladrian  constmcted  a  new  harbor ;  and  the 
city  l>ecame  a  place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  taken  by  the  Guths  in 
the  reign  of  Valerian ;  but  it  had  recovered, 
and  was  in  a  flonrishing  state  in  the  time  of 
Jn8tiniaii,\vho  repaired  its  fortifications.  In 
the  middle  ages  It  was  for  some  time  (he  seat 
of  a  fragment  of  the  Qreek  empire,  called  the 
empire  of  Trebizond.  It  is  now  the  second 
commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking 
uext  after  Odessa. 

TKiSlMSNUS  LXCUS  (-i :  Logo  di  Pb- 
rvaia)t  sometimes,  bnt  not  correctly,  written 
THRASYMENUS,  a  lake  in  Etruria,  between 
CInsium  and  Pemsia,  memorable  fur  the  vic- 
torr  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans 
nuder  Flamlnios,  b.o.  217. 

TRE6A  (-ae:  TVetrf),  a  town  in  Latinm, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  K.E.  of  Anag- 
nia. 

TRfiBlTlUS  TESTA.    [Testa.] 

TRfiBELUUS  (-i)  POLUO  (-onis),  one  of 
the  6  Seriptores  Hittoriae  Aurfuatae^  flourished 
tinder  Constantlnc. 

TRfiBiA  (-ae:  Trebhia).  a  small  rirer  In 
Gallia  Cisalbina,  falling  into  the  Po  near 
Placentia.  It  is  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Hannibal  gained  over  the  Romans,  n.o. 
218. 

TRfiBGXiUS  (-1),  C,  played  rather  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  last  nays  of  the  repablic. 
He  commenced  pnbilc  life  as  a  supporter  of 
the  aristocmtical  party,  bnt  changed  sides 
soon  afterwards,  and  in  his  tribnnate  of  the 
plebs  (Sb)  he  proposed  the  Lex  TrgboniOf  by 
which  Poropey  obtained  the  2  Spains,  Crassns 
Syria,  and  Caesar  the  Gaols  ana  Illyricnm  for 
another  period  of  5  years.  For  this  service  he 
wns  rewarded  by  being  appointed  one  of  Cae- 
sar's legates  in  Ganl.  In  48  Treboniiis  was 
city-praetor,  and  towards  the  end  of  47  suc- 
ceeded Q.  Cassios  Longlnns  as  pro-praetor  in 
the  fforemment  of  Farther  Spain.  Caesar 
ralsea  him  to  the  consulship  in  October,  45, 
and  promised  him  the  province  of  Asia.  In 
return  for  all  these  honors  and  favors,  Trebo- 
nius  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  Caesar,  and  after  the 
murder  of  his  patron  (44)  he  went  as  procon- 
sul to  the  province  of  Asia.  In  the  following 
Sear  (48)  l)oIabella  surprised  the  town  of 
myma,  where  Treboulus  was  residing,  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed. 

TREBttLA  (-oe).  (1)  (Tregnhia\  a  town 
in  Samninm  situated  in  the  S.B.  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Ci^^xro.— (2)  Mutcsoa,  a  town 
of  the  Sabines,  of  nnceriain  site.~(3)  Suitk- 
31  A,  also  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  and  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

TRERU8  (-1 :  Satoo),  a  river  In  Latium,  and 
a  tributary  of  the  Liris. 

TRES  TXBERNAE  (-Arum).  (1)  A  sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Appia  in  Latium,  between 
AridA  and  Foraui  Appil.    It  is  mentioned 


in  the  account  of  St.  PanPs  Journey  to  Rome. 
—(2)  {Bornhetto),  a  station  in  Gallia  Cisal- 

{>iua,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Medio 
annm. 

TREVlRI  or  TREVfiRI  (-flrum),  a  power- 
fnl  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,who  were  raithful 
allies  of  the  Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was 
the  best  in  all  Gaul.  The  river  Hosella  flow- 
ed through  their  territory,  which  extended 
W.-ward  from  the  Rhine  as  fitr  as  the  Remi. 
Their  chief  town  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Augustus,  and  was  called  Acoubta  Trtvi- 
BoBUM  {Trier  or  Trevea),  It  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moeella,  and  became  under  the 
later  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Ro- 
man cities  N.  of  the  Alus.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Belgica  Prima;  ana  after  the  division  of 
the  Roman  worid  by  Diocletian  (a.».  292)  into 
4  districts  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Caesar  who  had  the  government  of  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Suain.  The  modern  city  still  con- 
tains many  interesting  Roman  remains. 

TRIBALLI  (-6mm),  a  powerful  people  in 
Thrace,  a  branch  of  the  Getae,  dwelling  along 
the  Danube,  who  were  defeated  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.a  885. 

TREBOCCI  Mrum),  a  German  people,  set* 
tied  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  Mount  Voge- 
sns  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Strasburg. 

TRICAS8ES.  TRICASn,  or  TRICASSINI 
(•drum),  a  people  in  Gallia  LugdunenMs,  E.  of 
the  Senones,  whope  chief  town  was  Augnsto- 
bona,  afterwards  Tricassae  (IVof/w). 

TRlCASTTNI  (.5mm),  a  people  In  Gallia 
Narbouensis,  inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  of 
country  between  the  Drome  and  the  is^re. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tricastlnoram, 
or  simply  Augusta  {AousU), 

TRICCA  (-ae).  subsequently  TRICXLA 
{Trikkala)f  an  ancient  town  of  Tnessaly  in  the 
district  Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethaeus, 
N.  of  the  Penens.  Homer  represents  it  as 
governed  by  the  sons  of  Aesculapius ;  and  It 
contained  in  later  times  a  celebrated  temple 
of  this  god. 

TRIcOrJI  (-6mm),  a  LIgurian  people  in 
Gallia  Narbouensis,  a  branch  of  the  Satlyi,  in 
the  neighborhood  ofMassilia  and  Aquae  Sex- 
tiae. 

TRIDENTUM  (-1 :  Trentj  in  Italian  Trento). 
the  capital  of  the  Tbidkntimi,  and  the  chief 
town  of  Rhaetia,  situated  on  the  river  Athesis 
{Adiffe)f  and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading 
to  Verona. 

TRINACRIA.    [SiciLiA.] 

TRIKOB ANTES  (-nm),  one  of  the  most 
powerftil  people  of  Britain,  inhabiting  the 
modem  E^ex. 

TRWPAS  (-ae),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Canace.  a  oau^htor  of  Aeolus,  or  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  ana  Rhodes,  and  the  fother 
of  Iphimedia  and  Erysiichthon.  Hence  his 
son  Eryslchthon  is  called  TrioptHus^  and  his 
grand-aanghter  Mestra  or  Metra,  the  daughter 
of  Erysichthon,  TYiopHiL 

TRIOPIUM  (-i :  C.  KHo)^  the  promontory 
which  termlnatea  the  peninsula  of  Cnidna 
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formin?  the  S.W.  headland  of  Caria  and  of 
Asia  Minor. 

TRiPHTLIA  (-oe),  the  S.  porllon  of  Eliu, 
lying  between  the  Alphens  and  the  Neda,  is 
unid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  It» 
chief  town  was  Pylus. 

TRIpOLIS  (-Ip),  properly  the  name  of  a 
confederacy  composed  of  3  cities,  or  a  district 
containing  3  cities;  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
siujrie  cities  which  had  some  snch  relation 
to  (ithers  nn  to  make  the  name  appropriate. 
(1)  {Kanh  Ymiji),  a  city  on  the  Maeander,  12 
miles  W.  of  Hierapolls,  on  the  borders  of 
Pbrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  af!<{gned  by  different  anlhorities.— <2) 
{Tireboli%R  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pontns, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  {Tireboli  Su\  90 
stadia  E.  of  the  Prom.  Zephyrinm  {C.  2>/reh).^ 
(3)  {Tripoli^  TarabtthiM)^  on  the  coast  of  Phoe- 
nicia, c<msisted  of  3  distinct  cities,  1  stadium 
(000  feet)  apart,  each  havinj^  its  own  walls, 
but  all  nnited  in  a  common  constitntion, 
having  one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming 
in  reality  one  cify.  They  were  colonies  or 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradns  respectively.  It  is 
now  a  city  ofabout  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  pashalics  of  Syria,  that 
of  Tripoli.— {4)  The  district  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  between  the  2  Syrtes,  comprising 
the  three  cities  of  Sabrata  (or  Abrotonnm), 
Oen,  and  Leptis  Magna,  and  also  called  Tri- 
politana  Uegio.    [Sybtioa.] 

TRIl»TOLfiMUS(-i),  son  of  Celens,  king  of 
Elens'i.x,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia.  Others 
describe  him  as  a  son  of  king  Elensis  by 
Cothonea,  or  of  Ocean  us  and  Oaea,  or  of  Tro- 
chilna  by  an  Eleneinian  woman.  Trjptole- 
mns  was  the  favorite  of  Deraeter  ((jeres), 
and  the  inventor  of  the  plow  and  agricult- 
nre,  and  of  civilization,  which  is  the  resnlt 
of  it.  He  was  the  great  hero  In  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  According  to  the  common 
legend,  he  boanitably  received  Demeter  at 
Efensis,  when  sne  was  wandering  In  search 
of  her  daughter.  The  goddess.  In  relnm, 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  Immor- 
tal, and  placed  him  in  the  Are  in  order  to  de- 
stroy his  mortal  parta ;  bnt  Metanira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed 
by  the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this 
bereavement,  the  goddess  gave  to  Triptol- 
emns  a  chariot  with  winged  dragons  and 
seeds  of  wheat.  In  this  chariot  Tnptolemns 
rode  over  the  earth,  making  man  acqiiaint- 
ed  with  the  blessings  of  agrlcnltnre.  On  his 
return  to  Attica,  Celeus  endeavored  to  kill 
him;  bnt  by  the  command  of  Demeter  be 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  conntry  to  Trip- 
tolemus,  who  now  established  the  worship 
of  Demeter,  and  Instituted  the  Thesmopho- 
rift.  Triptolemns  is  represented  In  works 
of  art  as  a  yonthfnl  hero,  sometimes  with 
the  i)eta8us,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  sceptre  and  com 
ears. 

TRITAEA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  Phocls, 
N.W.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  lea  bank  of  the 
Cephissus  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris.— 


(2)  One  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia.120  stadia 
£.  of  Pharae  and  near  the  flrontiers  of  Ar* 
cadio. 

TRITO  (-r.s),  or  TRITOGENIA  (-ae),  asnr- 
name  of  Athena  (Minerva),  derived  by  some 
from  lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  by  others  ft-om 
the  stream  Triton  near  Alalcomenae  in  Boe- 
otia :  and  by  the  grammarians  from  rptw, 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Athamanians,  is 
said  to  signify  "  head." 

TRITON  (-6nis),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Amphitrite  (or  Cclneuo),  who  dwelt  with 
his  father  and  mother  in  a  gulden  palace  ia 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, at  Agae.  Later  writers  describe  him  as 
riding  over  the  »ea  on  sea-horses  or  other 
monsters.  Sometimes  wo  find  mention  of 
I'ritous  In  the  plural.     Their  appearance  ia 


TrItoB.    (From  •  Ronuui  hunp.) 

varionsly  described,  thongh  they  are  always 
conceived  as  having  the  human  figure  In  the 
upper  part  of  their  oodles,  and  that  of  a  fish 
in  the  lower  part.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Tritons  In  poetry  as  well  as  In  works  of 
art  is  a  trumpet  made  out  of  a  shell  (,eaneha\ 
which  the  Tritons  blow  at  the  command  of 
Poseidon,  to  soothe  the  restless  wares  of  the 
sea. 

TRITON  (-onh)  TL.,  TRITONIS  (-Is),  or 
TRTT5NITIS  PXLVS,  a  river  and  lake  on 
the  Medirerraueau  ctT^ist  of  Libya,  which  are 
mcTitifined  in  eevenil  old  Greek  legends,  es- 
pecinlly  in  the  mythology  of  Athena  (Miner- 
va), whom  one  acctMint  represented  as  born 
on  the  lake  Tritonis.  The  lake  is  nndnubt- 
ediv  thn  *>r.>.t  K.tit  lake  in  the  8.  of  Tunis 
cal.^ i,4'.i*wj-i*4v.  Sume  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers gave  altogether  a  different  locality  to  the 
legend,  and  Identify  the  Triton  with  the  river 
usually  called  Latuom  in  Cyrenaica. 

TiaVTCUM  (-1 :  Triineo\  a  small  town  In 
Saroninm,  situated  among  the  mountains  sep- 
arating Samninm  from  Apulia. 

TROAS  (-iidls :  Chan\  the  territory  of  Dlnm 
or  Troy,  formed  the  N.W.  part  of  Mysia.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegaean  sea, 
from  Prom.  Lectnm  to  Prom.  Sigeum,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  Hellespont,  as  far  as  the  river  Rhodlns, 
below  Abydns ;  on  the  N.S.  and  B.  by  the 
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inoun tains  which  border  the  valley  of  the 
Rhodius,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  N.  const  of  the 
galf  of  Adraroyttinm  alons;  the  S.  foot  of  Ida ; 
but  on  the  N.B.  and  £.  the  boandary  is  some- 
times extended  so  far  as  to  include  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  part  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Granicns,  thus  embracing  the  district  of  Dar- 
donin,  and  somewhat  more.  The  Troad  is 
for  the  most  part  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  Mount  Ida  and  its  branches :  the 
largest  plain  is  that  in  which  Troy  stood. 
The  chief  rivers  were  the  Satnoib  on  the  8., 
the  RaoDiuB  on  the  N.,  and  the  Soamandkb 
and  SiiioiB  in  the  ceutre.  These  2  rivers,  so 
renowned  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war, 
flow  from  a  different  points  in  the  chain  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy, 
through  which  the  united  stream  flows  N.  W., 
and  Ceills  into  the  Hellespont  K  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  SIgeum.  The  precise  locality  of 
the  city  of  Trov,  or,  accoraing  to  its  genuine 
Greek  name.  Ilium,  is  the  subject  uf  much 
dispute.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  which  places  the  original  city  in 
the  upper  part  of  tiie  plain,  on  a  moderate  el- 
evatiou,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  its  cit^ 
adel  (called  Perg&ma,  ntpfa^a)  on  a  loftier 
height,  almost  separated  from  the  city  by  a 
ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Sca- 
mander.    This  city  seems  never  to  have  been 


ter,  who  married  Dardanns.  [Dakdakia.] 
From  this  Teucer  the  people  were  called  Ten- 
cri.  Dardanus  had  2  sons,  Ilus  and  Erich- 
thonius;  and  the  latter  was  the  father  of 
Tros,  from  whom  the  country  and  people  de- 
rived the  names  of  Troas  and  Trofis.  Troa 
was  the  father  of  Ilus,  who  founded  the  city, 
which  was  called  after  him  Ilium,  and  also, 
after  his  father,  Tboja.  The  next  king  was 
Laomedon,  and  after  him  Piiam.  iPaiAMrs.] 
In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  10  years' 
sfege.  The  chronologers  assij^ued  different 
dates  for  the  capture  of  Troy ;  the  calculation 
most  generally  accepted  placed  it  in  b.o. 
11S4. 

TROCMI  or  -IL    [Galatia.] 

TROKS.    [Teoas.] 

TR0£Z£N  (-en is :  Dhamala),  the  capital  of 
Tbokzrnia,  a  district  in  the  S.E.  of  Argolis. 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Ae>dna.  The  town  was  situated  at  some 
little  aistance  from  the  coast,  on  which  it 
possessed  a  harbor  called  Pooox,  opposite 
the  island  of  Calauria.  Troezen  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  oric;i- 
ually  called  Poseidonia,  on  account  of  Its 
worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  received 
the  name  of  Troezen  from  Troezen,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Pelops ;  and  it  is  celebrated  ia 


Tha  PUIa  of  Troy. 


restored  after  Its  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a 
new  city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  be- 
lievedf  of  the  old  one.  bnt  really  mr«:h  lower 
down  theplain  ;  and  this  city  is  the  Tboja, 
or  Ilium  VicTua,  of  most  of  the  ancient  writ- 
era.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  this  city 
declined,  and  a  new  one  was  built  still  far- 
ther down  the  plain,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Simols  and  Scamander.  and  near  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  this  was  called  Ilium  Novum. 
The  mythical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  is  briefly  as  follows:  Teu- 
cer, the  flrst  king  in  the  Troad,  had  a  dauirli- 


mytholoey  as  the  place  where  Pitthens,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Theseus,  lived,  and 
whore  Theseus  himself  was  born.  In  the 
historical  period  it  was  a  city  of  some  im- 
portance. 

TROGlLtAE  (-arum),  3  small  Islands,  ly- 
ing off  the  promontory  of  Trogilium. 

TROGLODTTAE  (-arnm:  i.e.  dircllern  in 
mre«),  the  name  applied  bv  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers to  various  uncivilized  people  who 
had  no  abodes  bnt  caves,  especially  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
along  the  shores  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Aetht 
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opia.  There  were  also  Troglodytae  in  Mo- 
et»ia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danabe. 

TR0QU8,  POMPEIUS.    [Justinto.] 

TROILlUM.    tTBOBBULim.] 

TROILUS  (-1),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecaba, 
or,  according  to  others,  sou  of  Apolla  Ue 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Achilles. 

TROJA  (-ae),  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Truy  or  Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country. 
[Tboaa.3 

TROPHONIUS  (-i),  son  of  Erginne,  king 
of  Urchoraenns,  and  brother  of  Agamedes. 
He  and  his  brother  bnllt  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi, and  the  treasury  of  king  Uyrieus  in 
Bueotio.  [AoAMRDKS.]  Trophonios  after 
his  death  was  worshiped  as  a  hero,  and 
had  a  celebrated  oracle  in  a  cave  near  Leb- 
adea,  in  Boeotia.  (See  Diet  cf  ArUij.,  art. 
Oraculuvu) 

TROS  (-dis),  son  of  Erichthonius  and  As- 
tydche,  and  crandson  of  DardAnus.  He  was 
married  to  CalHrrhoS,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Ilns,  Assarftcas,  and  GanymS- 
des.  and  was  king  of  Phryeia.  The  country 
ana  people  of  Troy  derived  their  name  from 
him.  lie  gave  up  his  son  Ganymedes  to 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  for  a  present  of  horues.   CGam- 

TMCI>£S.]  . 

TROSStJLUM  (-1 :  TroU),  a  town  in  Etm- 
ritt,  9  miles  from  Volsinli,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  some  Roman  eqnites, 
without  the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ;  whence  the 
Roman  eqnites  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 

BUlL 

TRtJ^ENTUM  (-1),  a  town  of  Picenum,  on 
the  river  Tmentus  or  Truentinus  {TVonto). 

TRUTULEN8IS  PORTUS,  a  harbor  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Britain,  near  the  estuary  Taus 
(Tay). 

T^BfiRO  (-Snis),  AELlUa  (1)  Q.,  son-in- 
law  of  L.  AemiliuH  Paulus,  served  under  the 
latter  in  his  war  against  Perseus,  king  of 


Macedonia. —  (2)  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding, 

pupil  of  Panaetius,  and  is  called  the 

Stoic.    He  had  a  reputation  for  talent  and 


legal  kn  ow1eds:e.  He  was  praetor  in  188,  and 
consul  suffectus  in  118.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  ns  well  as  of  C.  Gracchus, 
and  delivered  some  speeches  against  the  let- 
ter, 123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the  speakers  ii 
Cicero's  dialogue  2>e  i^^pttMieo.— (3)  L.,an  in- 
timate friend  of  Cicero.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  Tubero  espoused  the  party 
of  Pompey,  under  whom  he  served  in  Greece. 
He  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and 
returned  with  his  son  Quintus  to  Rome. 
Tubero  cultivated  literature  and  philosophy. 
--(^)  Q*}  eon  of  the  preceding,  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  Jurist,  and  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Digest 

TUCCA  (-ae),  PLOTIUS,  a  fHend  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  to  whom  and  Varius  the  latter  be- 
qucnlhed  his  nnflnished  works. 

TCDER  (-^ris :  Todi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  road  ih>m  Mevania  to  Rome. 

TULLlA j-ae),  the  name  of  the  2  danghtero 
of  ServioB  Tnllios,  the  6th  king  of  Rome. 


TULIlA  (-ae),  frequently  called  by  the  di- 
minutive TULLIOLA,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Cicero  and  Terentia,  and  was  probably 
bum  B.O.  TQ  or  T8.  She  was  betrothed  in  67 
to  C.  Calpurnins  Piso  Frngi,  whom  she  mar- 
ried in  ^  during  the  consulship  of  her  fa- 
ther. During  Cicero's  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  first  husband.  She  was  married  again  in 
56  to  Furins  Crussipes,  a  young  man  of  rank 
and  large  property ;  but  she  did  not  live  with 
him  long,  though  the  time  and  the  reason  of 
her  divorce  are  alike  unknown.  In  60  »he 
was  married  to  her  3d  husband,  P.  Cornell m» 
Dolabellay  who  was  a  thorough  profligntc. 
The  marriage  took  place  during  Cicero's  ab- 
sence in  Ciiicia,  and,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, was  not  a  happy  one.  In  46  a  di- 
vorce took  place  bV  mutual  consent.  At  the 
beginning  of  45  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a  sou, 
her  Sd  child  by  Dolabella.  As  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  Journey,  she  accompanied  her  fa- 
ther to  Tusculum,  but  she  died  there  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

TULIIXNUM  (-1),  a  dismal  subterranean 
dungeon,  added  by  Servlus  Tnllins  to  the  Car- 
eer Mamertiuus.  It  now  serves  as  a  chapel 
to  a  small  church  buUt  ou  the  spot,  called  S. 
Pletro  In  Carcere, 

TULIIUS  CiCfiRO.    [CJicKKo.! 

TULLIUS,  SEirrlUS  M),  the  6th  king  of 
Rome.  The  acoonnt  of  the  early  life  and 
death  of  Servlus  Tulllus  Is  full  of  marvels, 
and  can  not  be  regarded  as  possessing  any 
title  to  a  real  historical  narrative.  His  moth- 
er, Ocrlsia,  was  one  of  the  captives  taken  at 
Comiculum,  and  became  a  female  slave  of 
Tanaquil,  the  >vife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He 
was  bom  in  the  king's  palace,  and  notwith- 
standing his  servile  origin  was  brought  up 
as  the  king's  son,  since  Tnnaqnil  by  her  pow- 
ers of  divination  had  foreseen  the  greatness 
of  the  child ;  and  Tarquinius  placed  such  con- 
fidence in  him  that  he  gave  htm  his  daughter 
in  marrlaee,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  government.  The  eons  of  Ancns 
HarcIuB,  fearing  lest  he  ehonld  deprive  them 
of  the  throne  which  they  claimed  as  their  in- 
heritance, procured  the  assassination  of  Tar^ 
qninius  [Tabquinics]  ;  but  Tanaquil,  by  a 
stratagem,  pr^erved  the  royal  power  for  Ser- 
vlus. Three  important  events  are  assigned 
to  his  reign  by  universal  tradition.  First,  he 
cave  a  new  constitution  to  the  Roman  state. 
The  two  main  objects  of  this  constitution 
were  to  give  the  plebs  political  independence, 
and  to  assign  to  property  that  influence  in 
the  state  which  had  j>revionsly  belonged  to 
birth  exclusively.  [For  details,  see  DieL  of 
Antiq.,  art.  Comttto.]  Secondly,  he  extended 
the  pomoerlum,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  completed  the  city  by  incorporating 
with  it  the  Qnirinni,  Viminal,  and  Esqnillne 
hills.  [RoMA.1  Thirdly,  he  established  an 
important  alliance  with  the  Latims  by  which 
Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latinm  1)ecame  the 
members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new 
constltntion  Servius  incurred  the  host! lit  v  of 
the  patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  'TtJ- 
quinms  to  deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  bis 
taron«.   According  to  the  legend,  ToIUap  one 
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of  the  danghtere  of  Servlns,  an  ambitions 
woman,  who  had  paved  the  way  for  her  mar- 
riage with  L.TarqniQiaa  by  the  murder  of  her 
former  husband,  Arans,  and  of  her  sister,  the 
former  wire  of  Tarqaioins.  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  this  conspiracy.  At  her  in- 
Ktigation  Tarqniuias  entered  the  forum  ar- 
rayed in  the  kingly  robes,  seated  him^If  in 
the  royal  chair  iu  the  senate-house,  and  or- 
dered the  senators  to  be  summoned  to  him 
as  their  king.  At  the  first  news  of  the  com- 
motion, Servins  hastened  to  the  senate-boose, 
and,  standing  at  the  doorway,  ordered  Tar- 
qniuins  to  come  down  from  the  throne.  Tar- 
quinins  sprang  forward,  seized  the  old  man, 
and  flung  him  down  the  stone  step*.  Cov- 
ered wim  blood,  the  king  was  hastening 
home :  but,  before  he  reached  it,  he  was  over- 
taken oythe  servants  of  Tarqotnins  and  mur- 
dered. Tullla  drove  to  the  senate-house,  and 
greeted  her  husband  as  king ;  bat  her  trans- 

S>rts  of  Joy  struck  even  him  with  horror, 
e  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was  re- 
turning, her  charioteer  pulled  up  and  pointed 
out  the  corpse  of  her  (hther  lying  in  hb  blood 
across  the  road.  She  commanded  him  to 
drive  on ;  the  blood  of  her  father  spirted  over 
the  carriage  and  on  her  dress :  ana  from  that 
day  forward  the  streel'boro  the  name  of  the 
Vieua  SuUratm,  or  Wicked  Street.  Servius 
had  reigned  44  years.  Uis  memory  was  long 
cherished  by  the  plebeians. 

TULLIUS  TIRO.    [Tino] 

TULLUS  noSTTLirs  (-1),  8d  king  of 
Rome,  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Hoflios  Hostiiiu?,  who  fell  In  battle  against 
the  Sabines  iu  tlie  reign  of  Romulus.  His 
legend  ran  as  follows:  Tullus  Hostllins  de- 
parted firoro  the  penceAil  ways  of  Numa,  and 
aspired  to  the  martial  renown  of  Romulus. 
He  made  Alba  acknowledge  Rome's  suprem- 
acy iu  the  war  wherein  the  8  Roman  broth- 
ers, the  Horatii,  foueht  with  the  8  Alban 
brothers,  the  Curintin  at  the  Fossa  Clnilia. 
Next  he  warred  with  Fidenae  and  with  Veil, 
9nd  being  straitly  pressed  bv  their  Joint 
hoets,  he  vowed  temples  to  Pallor  and  Pavor 
—Paleness  and  Panic.  And  after  the  fight 
was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  chariots  Met- 
tius  Fnretins,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba, 
because  he  bad  desired  to  betray  Rome ;  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing;  only  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  bringing  the  Alban 
people  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  them  the 
Caelian  hill  to  dwell  on.  Then  he  turned 
himself  to  war  with  the  Sabines ;  and  being 
again  straitened  in  fight  in  a  wood  called  the 
Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a  yearly  festival  to 
Saturn  and  Ops,  and  to  donble  the  number 
of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mamers.  And  when, 
by  thefr  help,  be  had  vanquished  the  Sabines, 
he  performed  his  vow,  and  its  records  were 
the  feasts  Saturnalia  and  Opalia.  In  his  old 
age  Tnllus  grew  wearv  of  warring ;  and  when 
a  pestilence  struck  him  and  his  people,  and 
a  shower  of  burning  stones  fell  from  heaven 
on  Mount  Alba,  and  a  voice  as  of  the  Alban 

fods  cnme  forth  from  the  solitary  temple  of 
npiter  on  its  summit,  he  remembered  the 
peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa,  and  sought 
to  win  the  fovor  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  had 


done,  by  praver  and  divination.  But  the  gods 
heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms, 
and  when  be  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elic- 
ius,  Jupiter  was  wroth,  and  smote  Tnllus  and 
his  whole  house  with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only 
historical  fact  embodied  iu  the  legend  of 
Tullus  is  the  ruin  of  Alba. 

TfNES  or  TUNIS  (-is:  Tunis),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  stood  at  the  bi>t- 
tom  of  the  Carthaginian  gulf,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Catada. 

TUNGRI  (-Ornm),  a  German  people,  who 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the 
counjry  formerly  occupied  by  the  Aduaticl 
and  the  Eburouos.  'I'helr  chief  town  waa 
called  TuMQKx  or  Advaoa  Tonobobuji  (7Vm- 
gem). 

TURDfiTlNI  (-0mm),  the  most  numerous 
people  in  Hit>pania  Baetica,  dwelt  in  the  S. 
of  the  province,  on  both  banks  of  the  Baetis, 
as  far  as  Lnsitania. 

TURD0LI  (-5rum),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  situated  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Tur- 
detani,  with  whom  they  were  closely  con- 
nected. 

TtTRiA  (-ae)  or  TtTRlUM  (-1 :  Cfuadalaviar), 
a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into 
the  sea  at  Valentia,  memorable  for  the  bat- 
tle fought  on  its  banks  between  Pompey  and 
Sertorius. 

TURNUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Dannus  and  Ve- 
nilia,  and  king  of  the  Rntuli  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Jntuma,  and  related  to  Amata, 
the  wife  of  king  Latiuns;  and  he  fought 
against  Aeneas  because  Latinus  had  given 
to  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Lavlnia,  who 
had  been  previously  promised  to  Tumus. 
He  appears  in  the  Aeneid  as  a  brave  warrior; 
but  in  the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas. 
—(2)  A  Roman  satiric  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Anmnca,  and  lived  uuder  Vespasian  and  Do- 
mitian. 

TURNUS  HERDONlUa    [Hekdokius.] 

TCrONES  (-urn),  TtJRONI,  or  TtTRONlI 
(-drum),  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia 
Lugdnnensi^,  between  the  Aulerci,  Andes, 
ana  Pictones.  Their  chief  town  was  Cak- 
BABoi>t7MUM,  subscqtieutly  Tuaow  {Towrg),  on 
the  Liger  (Loire). 

TURRIS  HANNIPXLIS  {-\b:  Bowj  Salek- 
tah,  Rn.),  a  cattle  on  the  const  of  Byxaceua, 
1)etween  Thapsus  and  AchoIIa,  belonging  to 
Hannibal,  who  embnrked  here  when  he  fled 
to  Antiochus  the  Great 

TURRIS  STRXTONIS.  [CAit8Am«A,No.8.] 

TUSCI,  TUSClA.    [Etbubia.] 

TUSCtTLUM  (-1 :  nr.  Fraacati,  Rn.).  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium,  situated  about  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Rome,  on  a  lofty  summit  of  the  mount- 
ains, which  are  called  after  the  town,Tr8oir- 
LANi  Months.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Tele*;onns,  the  son  of  Ulysses :  and  it 
was  always  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Latin  towns.  Cato  the  Censor  was  a  native 
of  Tnsculum.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  its  sa- 
lubrity, and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  made 
it  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Roman  nobles 
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daring  the  sammer.  Cicero,  amoD<?  other?, 
had  a  favorite  villa  nt  this  place,  whicli  he 
freqaentlj  mentioDS  under  the  name  of  Tcb- 

ODLCM. 

TOTIcXNUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet,  and  a 
friend  of  Ovid. 

TPXNA  (-Oruro :  Kiz  Hisar,  Ru.>,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.  of  Cappadociu,  at 
the  N.  foot  of  Monnt  Taurns.  Tyaua  was  the 
native  place  of  Apollonins,  the  supposed  worlc- 
er  of  miracles.  The  8,  district  of  Cappadocia, 
iu  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  l^ranftis. 

TTCIlE.    (1)  FoaruMA.— (2)  Stbaoubar. 

TTDEUS  (-Ws,  ei,  or  el),  son  of  Oeneus,  kine 
of  Caiydon,  and  Perlboeo.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Calvdon  in  consequence  of  some  mur- 
der which  he  had  committed,  but  which  is 
ditferentlv  described  by  different  anthors.  He 
fled  to  Adrastns  at  Argos,  who  ptfrifled  him 
ft-om  the  murder,  and  gave  him  bis  daughter 
Deipyle  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Dlomedcs,  who  is  hence  freonentlj 
called  TvDiDBS.  He  accompanied  Aarastns 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  where  he 
was  wounded  by  Melanippus,  who.  however, 
was  eloin  by  hlni.  When  Tydeus  lay  on  the 
ground  wounded,  Athena  (Minerva)  appeared 
to  him  with  a  remedy  which  she  had  received 
from  Zeus  (Japiter),  and  which  was  to  make 
him  immortal.  This,  however, was  prevented 
by  a  stratagem  of  Amphiarau^  who  hated 
Ijdeus,  for  be  cut  off  the  he&ii  of  Melanippus. 
and  brought  It  to  Tydeus,  who  divided  it  and 
nte  the  brain,  or  devoured  some  of  the  flesh. 
Athena,  seeing  this,  shuddered,  and  left  Ty- 
deus to  his  fate,  who  consequently  died,  and 
was  buried  by  Macon. 

TYMPHAEI  (-omm),  a  people  of  Eplrns, 
on  the  borders  of  Thcssaiy,  so  called  from 
Mom«T  Tympiik.  Their  country  was  called 
Tymfuaea. 

TYMPHRESTUS  (-1:  Elladha),  a  mountain 
in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the  Dryopes, 
in  which  the  river  Sperchcus  rises. 

TYNDiRfiUS  (-51:  nolTrNnAaus),  was  the 
son  of  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  son  of  Ocbalns,  by  the  Ujrmph 
Batla  or  by  Gorgophone.  Tyndareus  and  his 
brother  Icarius  were  expelled  by  their  step- 
brother Ilippocoon  and  his  sons;  whereupon 
Tyndareus  fled  to  Tbestius  in  Aetolla,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  wars  against  his  neighbors. 
In  Aetnlia Tyndareus  married  Leda.thedangh- 
ter  ofThestlns,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Hercules.  By  Led&,  Tyndareus 
became  the  father  of  Timandra.  Clytaemnes- 
tra,  and  Phiiopo&  One  night  Leda  was  em- 
braced both  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Tyndareus. 
and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  Pollux  and 
Helena,  the  children  of  Zens,  and  of  Castor 
andClytaemnestro,  the  children  ofTvndareus. 
The  patronymic  Tykdabipak  Is  frequently 
given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  female 
patronymic  Tykpabis  to  Helen  and  Clytaem- 
nestra.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  had  been 
received  among  the  immortals,  Tyndareus  In- 
vited Menelans  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  sur- 
rendered his  kingdom  to  him. 

TYNDlRIS  (-Idis)  or  TYNDiRlUM  (-1 : 
Tindart)^  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  a 


little  W.  of  Messana,  founded  by  the  elder 
Dionysius,  u.a  S9& 

TtPHON  (-6nis)  or  TTPHOEUS  (-«»*, 
oei.  or  6eT),  a  monster  of  the  primitive  world, 
is  aescribed  sometimes  as  a  destructive  hurri- 
cane, and  sometimes  as  a  flre-breathine  g^ant. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed  in  the 
earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  which  was 
lashed  by  Zens  (Jupiter)  with  flashes  of  light- 
ning. In  Hesiod,  Typhaon  and  Typhoena  are 
2  distinct  beings.  Tj'phaon  fs  represented  as 
a  son  of  Typhoeus,  and  a  fearful  hurricane, 
and  as  havlne  become  by  Echidna  the  father 
of  the  dog  Orthns,  Cerberns,  the  Lemaeau 
hydra,Cblmaera,  and  the  Sphynx.  Typhoeus, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  call^  the  youngest  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Gaea.  or  of  Hera  (Junu)  alone, 
because  she  was  Indignant  at  Zeus  having 
given  birth  to  Athena  (Minerva).  He  is  de- 
scrll)ed  as  a  monster  with  100  heads,  fearfnl 
eyes,  and  terrible  voices;  he  wanted  to  ac- 
quire the  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men,  but, 
after  a  fearful  struggle,  was  subdued  by  Zeua 
with  a  thunderbolt.  He  begot  the  winds;, 
whence  he  Is  also  called  the  father  of  the 
Harpies;  but  the  beneficent  winds  Notus, 
Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zephyms,  were  not  hia 
sons.  He  was  buried  iuTartarns,nnder Mount 
Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan), 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  Typhou 
Aetna. 

TTRAXNiON  (.6nl«).  (1)  A  Greek  gram- 
marian, a  native  of  Amlsus  In  Pontns,  was 
taken  ctiptive  by  LucuUus,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  B.C.  72.  He  was  given  by  Lucullna 
to  Murena,  who  manumitted  him.  At  Rome 
Tyrannlon  occupied  himself  in  teachinj^.  He 
was  also  employed  in  arranging  the  library 
of  Apellicon,  which  Sulla  brought  to  Rome, 
and  which  contained  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 
Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  learn- 
ing and  ability.— (2)  A  native  of  Phoenicia, 
the  son  of  Artemidorns,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
preceding. 

TfRAS  (-ae :  I>ntoiter),  subsequently  called 
DANABTmis,  a  river  iu  European  Sarmatia, 
forming  iu  the  lower  imrt  of  its  course  the 
boundary  between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  and 
falling  into  the  Pontus  Enxiuns  K.  of  the 
Danube. 

TYRIAEUM  (-1:  Ilghwt),  a  city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  80  parasangs  W.  of  Icouium. 

TTR5  (-ns),  daughter  of  Salmoneus  and 
Alcidice.  She  was  the  wife  of  Cretheos,  and 
beloved  by  the  rlver-«)d  Enipens  in  Thessaly. 
In  whose  form  Poseidon  (Neptune)  appeared 
to  her,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Pelias 
and  Ncleus.  By  Cretheus  she  was  the  mother 
of  Aeson,  Pheres,  and  Amythaon. 

TYRRHfiNI,  TYRRHfiNlA.    [Etbubia.] 

TYRRHENUM  MlRE.    [Etbubia.] 

TYRRHENUS  (-i),  son  of  the  Lydlan  king 
Atya  and  Callithea,  and  brother  of  Lydns,  Is 
said  to  have  led  a  Pclasgian  colony  IVom  Lydia 
into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the  Umbriaus, 
and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists  his  came. 
Others  call  Tyrrhenus  a  son  of  Hercules  by 
Ompbale,  or  of  Telephus  and  Hiera,  and  a 
brother  of  Tarchon.  The  name  Tarchon  s 
to  be  only  another  form  of  Tyrrhenns. 
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TYRRHEUS  (-ei),  a  shepherd  of  king  Ln- 
tiuufl. 

TYRTAEUS  (-!),  son  of  Archembrotns.  of 
ApbidDae  lu  Attica.  According  to  the  older 
tradition,  the  Spartans  dnriug  the  2d  Me^s- 
seniau  war  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
take  n  leader  from  amoDg  the  Atheuianti,  and 
thus  to  conquer  their  enemies,  whereapon  they 
chose  Tyrtaens.  Later  writers  embelliBh  the 
story,  and  representTyrtaeus  as  a  lame  school- 
master, of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom 
the  Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, purposely  sent  as  tbe  most  Incf- 
flcient  leader  they  could  select,  being  unwill- 
ing to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  extend- 
ing their  dominion  In  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus 
would  achieve  that  victory  which  his  physical 
constitution  seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  ta 
The  poems  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  npon  the  Spartans,  composing 
their  dissensions  at  home,  and  animating 
their  courage  in  the  Held,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Messeuians.  He  must  have  flonr- 
Ished  down  to  b.o.  668,  which  was  the  lost 
year  of  the  2d  Messenian  war. 

TtRUS  (-1:  Aram.  Tura:  O.  T.  Tsor:  Sur, 
BiL),  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous 


cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Sldon.  It 
was  a  colony  of  the  Sidonians,  and  is  there- 
fore called  in  Scripture  "tlie  daughter  of  Sl- 
don." In  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  find  its 
king,  Hiram,  who  was  also  king  of  Sidon,  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew  monarch. 
The  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to 
Tyre  for  6  years,  but  without  success.  It  was 
again  besieged  for  13  years  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. At  tbe  period  when  the  Greeks  began 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  city,  its  old 
site  had  been  abandoned,  and  a  new  city 
erected  on  a  small  island  about  half  n  mile 
from  the  shore.  In  aa  822  the  Tyrlans  re- 
fused to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who 
laid  siege  to  the  city  fort  months,  and  united 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland 
by  a  mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of 
Old  Tyre.  This  mole  has  ever  since  formed 
a  permanent  connection  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland.  After  its  capture  and  sack 
by  Alexander,  Tyre  never  regained  its  former 
consequence,  and  its  commerce  was  for  the 
most  part  transferred  to  Alexandria.  It  was, 
however,  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
in  mediaeval  history,  especially  as  one  of  the 
Inst  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the  coast 
of  Syria. 


U. 


UBlI  (-Srum),  a  German  people,  who  origi- 
nally dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
but  were  transported  across  the  river  bvAgrip- 
pa,  in  B.a  37,  at  their  own  request,  becuuKe 
they  wished  to  escape  the  hostilities  of  the 
Suevi.  They  took  the  name  of  Agrippenses, 
flrom  their  town  Colomia  AonipPiNA. 

TTCXLfiGDN  (-ontis),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burned  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city. 

tTFENS  (-entis:  UfeTUe\a  river  in  LaOnm, 
flowing  from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Am- 
asenns. 

TJPPT7GUM  (-1),  a  town  In  Bmttiam,  be- 
tween Scyllacium  and  Rhegium. 

ULPUNUS  (-1),  DOMITIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  Jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre. 
Under  Alexander  Sevems  he  Mcame  the  em- 
peror's chief  adviser,  and  held  the  offices  of 
Serin  iorum  magister,  Praefectns  An  nonae,  and 
Praefectus  Praetorio.  Ulpian  perished  In  the 
reign  of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at 
night,  and  killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  his  mother,  A.n.  228.  'ilie  great 
legal  knowledge,  the  good  sense,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  Ulpian  place  him  among  the  first 
of  the  Roman  Jurists. 

ULTOR  (-6ris),  "  the  avenger,"  a  surname 
of  Mara,  to  whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Fomm,  after  taking  vengeance 
npon  the  murderers  of  his  great-uncle,  Julius 
Caesar. 

tJlitJBRAE  (-arum),  a  small  town  in  La- 
tlam,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 


tTLYSSES.  tJLYXES.  or  tLIXSS  (-is  or  fil, 
cl),  called  ODYSSEUS  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
wos  a  son  of  Ladrtes  and  Anticl6a,  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  later  tradition,  of  Sisyphus  and  Antl- 
clea,  and  was  married  to  Penelope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Icarius,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  TelemachuB.  During  the  siege  of  Troy  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valor,  prudence, 
and  eloqnence.  and  after  the  death  of  Achillea 
contended  for  his  armor  with  the  Telamonian 
Ajax,  and  gained  the  prize.  He  is  said  by 
some  to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  and  he  was  one  of  the  heroes 
concealed  within  it  He  is  also  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  carrying  off  the  palladium.  But 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  his  story  consists 
of  his  adventures  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
which  form  the  subject  of  Homer's  Odyaaey. 
After  visiting  the  Clcones  and  LotophagI,  he 
sailed  to  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  where 
with  12  companions  he  entered  the  cave  of 
tho  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  This  giant  de- 
voured 6  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and 
kept  Ulysses  himself  and  the  6  others  prison- 
ers in  his  cave.  Ulysses,  however,  contrived 
to  make  the  monster  drunk,  and  having  with 
a  burning  pole  deprived  him  of  his  one  eye, 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  with  his 
friends,  by  concealing  himself  and  them  un- 
der the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the  Cyclops 
let  out  of  his  cave.  Ulysses  next  arrived  at 
the  island  of  Aeolus;  and  the  god  on  his  de- 
parture gave  him  a  bag  of  ^vinds,  which  were 
to  carry  nim  home ;  but  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  opened  the  bag.  and  the  winds  es- 
caped, whereupon  the  ships  were  driven  back 
to  th«  island  of  Aeolus,  who  indignantly  r^f 
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fused  nil  further  assistance.  After  a  visit  to 
Tclepyloe,  the  city  of  Lamas,  his  fate  carried 
him  to  Aeaea,  an  island  inhabited  by  the  sor- 
ceress Circe.  Ulysses  sent  part  of  his  people 
to  explore  the  iefand,  but  they  were  changed 
by  Circe  into  swine.  Enrylochus  alone  es- 
caped, and  bronght  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses, 
whawhen  he  wus  hastening  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by  Hermes  how 
to  resist  the  magic  powers  of  Clrra.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  Dis  companions,  who  were 
again  changed  into  men,  and  were  most  hos- 
pitably treated  by  the  sorceress.  By  her  ad- 
vice he  sailed  acroes  the  river  Oceauup,  and 
having  lauded  iu  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, ne  entered  Hades,  and  consulted  Tire- 
^ias  about  the  manner  in  which  he  mii^tit 
i-euch  his  native  island.   Ulysses  theu  returu- 


UlysM*  Mid  TItmIa*.    (Windulnunn  Mon.  loed.,  No.  111.) 


ed  with  his  companions  to  Aenea.when  Circe 
again  sent  them  a  wind  which  carried  thom 
to  the  inland  of  the  Sirens,  Ulysges,  in  order 
to  escape  their  enticing  but  dangerous  son^, 
filled  tne  ears  of  his  companions  with  wnx, 
and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  or  his  shin, 
until  he  was  out  of  reach  of  their  voices,  lii 
sailinjT  between  Scylla  and  Charybdi^  the 
former  monster  carried  off  and  devoured  C  of 
the  companions  or  Ulysses.  Having  next 
landed  on  Thrinacia,  his  companions,  con- 
trary to  the  admonitions  of  Tireslas,  Killed 
some  of  the  oxen  of  Helios ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  when  thev  next  put  to  sea,  Zens  de- 
stroyed their  ship  by  lightning,  and  all  were 
drowned  with  the  exception  of  Ulysses,  who 
saved  himselfby  means  ofihemnstand  planks, 
and  after  10  davs  reached  the  island  of  Ogy- 
gin,  inhabited  oy  the  nymph  Calvpso.  8ne 
received  him  with  kindness,  and  aeslred  him 
to  marry  her,  promising  immortality  and  eter- 
nal youth.  But  Ulysses,  who  had  spent  8 
years  with  Calypso,  longed  for  his  home ;  and 
at  the  intercesalon  of  Athena  (Minerva),  Her- 


mes (Mercury)  carried  to  Calypso  the  com 
mand  of  Zeus  to  dismiss  Ulysses.  The  nympfa 
obeyed,  aud  tanght  him  how  to  build  a  raft, 
on  which  he  left  the  Island.  In  18  days  he 
came  iu  sight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of  the 
Phaeaciaus,  when  Poseidon  (Neptune)  sent  n 
storm,  which  cast  him  off  the  ran ;  but  by  the 
assistance  of  Leucothea  aud  Athena  he  swam 
ashore.  The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the 
shore  until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of 
maidens.  He  found  Nansicaa,  the  daughter 
of  king  Alcinous  and  Areie,  who  conducted 
the  hero  to  her  father's  court.  Here  the  min- 
strel Demodocus  sang  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and  being  ques- 
tioned about  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  be  re- 
lated his  whole  history.  A  ship  ^tis  provided  to 
convey  him  to  Ithaca,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  20  years.  During  his  absence 
his  Ihther  LatSrtes,  bowed  down  by 
grief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn  into 
tne  country,  h&  mother  Anticlea  bad 
died  of  sorrow,  his  son  Telemachus 
bad  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  his 
wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the 
offers  that  had  been  made  to  her  by 
the  importunate  suitors  ftt)m  the 
neighboring  islands.  In  order  that 
he  might  not  be  recognized,  Athena 
metamorphosed  Ulysses  into  an  an* 
sightly  beggar.  He  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Enmaeus,  the  swinenerd. 
a  fRiihfhl  servant  of  his  house:  and 
while  staying  with  Eumaeus,  Tele- 
machus retunied  from  Sparta  and 
Pylos,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain 
inrorraatiou  concerning  his  father. 
Ulysses  made  himself  known  to  him. 
and  a  plan  of  revenge  was  resolved 
on.  Penelope,  with  creat  difHcnlty, 
was  made  to  promiise  her  hand  to  him 
who  should  conquer  the  others  in 
shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulvsses. 
As  none  of  the  snltors  were  able  to 
draw  this  bow,  UI.vi«es  himself  look 
it  up,  aud,direciing  his  arrows  against 
the  suitors,  slew  them  alL  Ulysses 
now  made  himself  known  to  Penel- 


ope, and  went  to  see  his  aged  father.  In 
the  mean  time  the  report  of  ue  death  of  the 
suitors  was  spread  abroad,  aud  their  relatives 
rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses ;  but  Athena, 
who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
bronght  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
people  and  the  king. 

ITMBRiA  (-ae),  calletl  by  the  Greeks  OM- 
BRlCA,  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Gallia  Cisalpina.  fh>m  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Rubicon :  on  the  B.  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  S.  by  the  rivers  Aesis 
and  Nar;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tiber,  lis 
inhabitants  the  U>iniii  (t'lng.  Umber),  called 
by  the  Greeks  Umhbioi,  were  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  powerftil  |)eople8  in  Central  Italy, 
and  oriijina'ly  extended  ncrtiss  the  peninsula 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Thus 
they  inhabited  the  country  :ifierwards  called 
Btrnria ;  and  we  are  expre:tsly  told  that  Cro- 
tona,  Perusia,  CIu?inni,  and  ott>er  Eims'Can 
cities,  were  built  by  the  Umbrians.  They 
wore  afterwards  depiived  of  their  possessions 
W.  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Btmacans.  aud  tbeil 
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territories  were  still  further  diminished  by 
the  Senones.  a  Oullic  people,  who  took  po8- 
reMioD  of  tne  whole  country  on  the  coast. 
from  Ariminnm  to  the  Aesie.  The  Umbri 
were  enbdaed  by  the  Romans,  n.o.  807 :  and 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  283,  they  a^ain  obtained  possession 
of  the  country  on  ine  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  chief  towns  of  Umbria  were  AaiMiNrii, 
Fanttm  FoaTUNAK,  Mkyamia,  Tookr,  Narmia, 
and  Spolktium. 

UMBRO  (-dnfs:  Ombrone)y  one  of  the  largfst 
rivers  in  Etrnria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea  near  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

UNELU  (-omm),  a  people  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Oani,  on  a  pnimontory  opposite  Britain  (the 
modern  Cotantin)^  belonging  to  the  ArmoricL 

"CPIS.  (1)  a  surname  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
as  the  goddess  assisting  women  in  childbirth. 
—(2)  The  name  of  a  mythical  being,  who  is 
said  to  have  reared  Artemis,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  as  one  of  tne  nymphs  in  her 
train.  The  masculine  Upis  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  the  father  of  Artemis. 

IJR.    CEdsosa.] 

TTrXnIA  (-ne).  (1)  One  of  the  Mnses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by  Mnemosyne. 
The  ancient  bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by 
Apollo,  and  Hymenaeus  also  is  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Urania.  She  wiis  regarded,  as 
her  name  indicates,  as  the  Muse  of  Astron- 
omy, and  was  represented  with  a  celestial 
globe,  to  which  she  points  with  a  small  staff. 
—(2)  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who 
altio  occurs  as  a  nym])h  in  the  train  of  Per- 
sephone (Proserpine).  —  (3)  A  surname  of 
AphrodltS  (Venus),  aescribing  her  as  "the 
heavenly,**  or  spiritual,  to  cflsttingulsh  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pandumos.  Plato  represents 
her  as  a  daughter  of  Uranus,  begotten  with- 
<int  a  mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the 
libations  offered  to  her. 

tTRANUS  (-1)  or  HEAVEN,  sometimes 
c:illed  a  son  and  sometimes  the  husband  of 
Gsea  (Earth).  By  Gaea,  Uranus  became  the 
father  of  Oceanus,  Coens,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
liipetus,  This,  Rhea,  Themis.  Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  Tethys,  Cronos ;  of  the  Cyclopes- 
Brontes,  Sten)pes.  A  rges;  and  of  the  Hecaton- 
chelres— Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyes.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Uranus  was  also  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia  and  of  Venus  by  Uemera. 
Uranus  hated  his  children,  and  immediately 
after  their  birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartarus, 


in  consequence  of  which  he  was  unmanned 
and  dethroned  by  Cronos  at  the  instigation 
of  Gaea.  Out  of  the  drops  of  his  blood  sprang 
the  Gigantes,  the  Melian  n  vmph^  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  Silenus,  and  from  the  foam  gath- 
ering around  his  limbs  in  the  sea  sprang 
Aphrodltd. 

URBINUM  (-1).  (1)  HoBTBMSR  (rTrWno), 
a  town  in  Umuria  and  a  municipinm.— (2) 
MKTArBKMsa  {Urbania),  a  town  in  Umbria  on 
the  river  Metanrus,  and  not  iar  ft'om  ita 
source. 

URlA(-ae:  OHa), called  HYRIA  by  Herod- 
otus, a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Brnnduslnm  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  lapygla,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

URIUM  (-i),  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  from 
which  the  Sinus  Urius  took  its  name,  l>eing 
the  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Garganus 
opposite  the  Diomedcau  islands. 

USTPfiTES  (-urn)  or  USIPlI  (-omm),  a  Ger- 
man people  who.  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  took 
up  their  abode  on  the  LIppc.  At  a  Inter  time 
they  become  lost  under  the  general  nnmo  of 
AlemannL 

USTICA  (-ae),  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa 
of  Horace. 

tJTiCA  (-ae :  liou-Shater,  Rn.),  the  greatest 
city  of  ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage,  and 
rather  her  ally  than  subject.  It  stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  N.  part  of  the  Carthaginian  gulll 
a  little  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas,  and 
27  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Carthage.  In  the 
3d  Punic  war  Utica  took  part  with  the  Ro- 
mans against  Carthage,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory.  It  afterwards  became  renowned  to 
all  ftiture  time  as  the  scene  of  the  last  stand 
made  by  the  Pompelan  partv  against  Caesan 
and  of  the  glorious  though  mistaken  sel^ 
sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato.    [Cato.] 

UXELLODttNUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Ca- 
dnrd  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

UXENTUM  (-1:  UfferUo),  a  town  in  Cala- 
bria, N.W.  of  the  lapygiau  promontory. 

UXII  (-omm),  a  warlike  people,  of  preda- 
tory habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in 
Mount  Parachoathras,  on  the  N.  border  of 
Persis,  in  the  district  called  Uxia,  but  who 
also  extended  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  in  Media. 


VACCA,  VAGA,  or  VARA  (Beia),  a  city  of 
Zeneitana  in  N.  Africa,  a  good  day's  journey 
8.  of  UtIca.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellus  In 
the  Jugnrthine  war,  but  was  restored  and 
colonized  by  the  Romans.  Justinian  named 
it  Theodorias  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

VACCAEI  (-orum),a  peoplein  the  interior  of 
HispaniaTarraconeusIs,occupyingthemodem 
Toro.  PaUneuz^  Burgo»y  and  VaUaSolid.  Their 
Chief  towns  were  Palamtia  and  Intseoatia. 


VADIMONIS  LXCUS  {Lago  di  BaMono), 
small  lake  of  Eimrin,  of  a  circular  form,  with 
sulphureous  waters,  and  renowned  fi>r  Its 
floating  Islands.  It  Is  celebrated  In  history 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  In  2  great 
battles,  first  by  the  dictator  Paplrius  Curi«or. 
In  n.o.  309:  and  again  in  288.  when  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  were  routed 
by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

VXGIENNI  (-omm),  a  small  people  In  UgU' 
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ria,  whose  chief  tovm  was  Au^sU  Vagien- 
Dorum. 

VXHlLIS.    [Rhksto.] 

VXLENS  (-entis),  emperor  of  the  Bast,  A.t>. 
864-37S,  was  bom  aboat  a.i>.  823.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Goths,  uear  lladrianople,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  378,  and  was  never  seen  alter 
the  battle. 

VXLENTI A  (-ae).  (1)  ( VaUneia ),  the  chief 
town  or  the  Edetanl  on  the  river  Taria,  8  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  firom  Cartha^ 
Nov.t  to  Castulo.— <2)  {Valenee),  a  town  In 
Oailia  Narboneusis  on  the  Rhone,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony.— (3)  A  town  of  Sardinia  of  uncer- 
tain site.— (4)  Or  Vai.kkticm,  a  town  in  Apulia, 
10  miles  from  Bmudnsiam.— (5)  A  province 
in  (he  N.  of  Brluin,  beyond  the  Roman  wall. 
It  existed  only  for  a  short  time.  IBritamkia.] 

VALENTINUNUS  (.1),  a.)  Roman  em- 
peror, A.n.  864-875,  was  the  son  of  Oratianns, 
and  was  born  a.ik  821,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia. 
He  expired  suddenly  at  Bregetio,whiIe  giving 
an  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Qiiudi,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  875.— (II.)  Roman  em- 
peror, A.D.  875-392,  younger  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  army 
after  his  rather's  death,  though  he  was  then 
only  4  or  5  years  of  age.  In  892  Valentiniau 
was  murdered  by  the  general  ArbogMte»«,who 
raised  Eugenins  to  the  throne.— <lll.)  Roman 
emperor,  A.D. 42S-455,  was  bom  In  419,and  was 
the  son  of  Constantius  III.  lie  was  slain  in 
466  by  Petronins  Maximus, whose  wife  he  hiul 
violated. 

VXLttRiA  GENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Sabine  ori- 
gin, and  their  ancestor,  Volesus  or  Volusus,  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Ta- 
tius.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Volesus, 
P.  Valerius,  afterwards  surnamed  Publicola, 
plays  a  distinguished  part  in  the  story  of  the 
cxpnlsion  of  the  kings,  and  was  elected  con- 
sul in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  11.0. 609. 
Prom  this  time  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  empire,  for  nearly  1000  years,  the  name 
occnrs  more  or  less  frequentlv  in  the  Fasti, 
and  it  wa«  bomo  by  several  of  the  emperors. 
The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordinary  hon- 
ors and  privileges  at  Rome.  In  early  time.'^ 
they  were  always  foremost  in  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  laws  which 
they  proposed  were  the  great  charters  of  the 
liberties  of  the  second  order.  (See  Diet,  tff 
Antiq.^  s.y.  Legta  Valeriat.)  The  Valeria  gens 
was  divided  into  various  families  under  the 
republic,  the  most  important  of  which  bore 
the  names  of  Cobvits,  Flaoous,  Mbssala,  and 
Pduuoola. 

VALfiRliNUS  (i).  (1)  Roman  emperor, 
A.D.  253-260.  He  was  cntr.npped  into  a  con- 
ference by  the  Persians,  taken  prisoner  (200), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  HTe  in  cap- 
tivity, subjected  to  every  Insnlt  which  Orient- 
al cruelty  could  devise.— (2)  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, perished  along  with  Gallienus  at  Mi- 
lan in  96&    CGali.iknds.] 

VXLfiRlUS.    [Valeria  Gkns.I 

VALftRlUS  VOLtySUS  MAXiMUS  (-l),M.. 
was  a  brother  of  P.  Valerius  Publlcolu,  and 
was  dictf.tor  in  b.o.  494, when  the  dissensions 


de  yexi»  between  the  burghers  and  common- 
alty of  Rome  were  at  the  highest.  Valerius 
was  popniar  with  the  picbs,  and  induced  them 
to  enlist  for  the  Sabine  and  Aeqnian  wars  bv 
promising  that  when  the  enemy  was  repnlsed 
the  condition  of  the  debtors  (nexi)  should  be 
alleviated.  He  defeated  and  triumphed  over 
the  Sabines ;  but,  unable  to  fulfill  his  promise 
to  the  commons,  rcijigned  his  dictatorship. 

VALERIUS  MAXiMUS  (-i).  Is  known  to 
us  as  the  compiler  of  n  large  collection  of  his- 
torical anecdotes,  entitled  De  FtvctU  Dietuque 
Ifemorabilibtu  Libri  IX.  He  lived  In  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberins,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  work.  In  an  historical  point 
of  view  the  work  is  by  no  means  without 
value,  since  it  preserves  a  record  of  many 
curious  events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere; 
but  its  statements  do  not  always  deserre  im- 
plicit confidence. 

ViLfiRlUS  FLACCU8.    [Flaoccb.] 

VALGIUS  RTTFUS  (-1),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

VANDiLI.  VANDXUr,  or  VINDilH 
(-orum),  a  confederacy  of  Oennan  peoples, 
who  dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ger- 
many, but  were  afterwards  settled  N.  of  the 
Marcomannl  In  the  Rlesengebirge,  which  are 
hence  called  Vandallci  Monies.  They  subse- 
quently appear  for  a  short  time  in  Dacla  and 
Pannonia ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  (a.d.  409)  they  traversed  Germany 
and  Gaul,  and  Invaded  Spain.  In  this  coun- 
try they  subjugated  the  Alani,  and  founded  a 
powerfhl  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  Andalusia  ^Vandalnsia).  In 
A.D.  429  they  crossed  over  Into  Africa,  under 
their  king  Genseric,  and  conqnered  all  the 
Roman  dominions  in  that  countnr.  Genseric 
subseqnentiT  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and 
plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vandals  con- 
tinued masters  of  Africa  till  635,  when  their 
kingdom  was  destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and 
annexed  to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

V ANGIONES  (-um),  n  German  people  dwell 
Ing  along  the  Rhine,  m  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modern  Worms, 

VARAGRI.    [Vkbaobi.] 

VARGUNTEIUS  (-1),  a  senator,  and  one  of 
Catiline's c«mspirators,  undertook, in  conjunc- 
tion with  C  Comellus,  to  murder  Cicero  in 
B.a  63,  but  their  plan  was  frustrated  by  In- 
formation conveyed  to  Cicero  through  Fnlvia. 

VXRIUS  RtFUS  (-1),  L..  one  of  the  most 
dlstingnished  poets  of  the  Augustan  ace,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 
By  the  latter  ho  Is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  epic  bards,  and  Qnintilian  has  pro- 
nounced that  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes  might 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  prodnctlon  of 
the  Grecian  stage. 

VARRO  (-finif),  TfiRENTlUS.  (I)  C,  con. 
snl  i».a  216  with  L  Aemillus  Panlns.  Of  Ion 
origin  and  ultra-democratic  opinions,  Varro^ 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
aristocracy,  was  raised  to  the  consulship  by 
the  people,  to  bring  the  war  against  HannitMl 
to  a  close.  His  colleague  was  L.  Aemilius 
Panlns,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  arlstocratioal 
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party.  The  8  consnis  were  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal nt  the  memorable  battle  of  Cannae  CU  an- 
kibalI,  which  was  fought  by  Varro  against 
the  advice  of  Paiilns.  The  Boman  army  was 
all  but  annihilated.  Paulas  and  almost  all 
the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one  of  the 
few  who  escaped  and  reached  Yenusla  in  safe- 
ty,  with  about  70  horsemen.  Uis  conduct 
after  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  deserving 
of  high  praise,  lie  proceeded  to  Cauusium, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  had 
taken  refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  precan- 
tion  which  the  exigencies  or  the  case  reqnired. 
His  conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  bis  defeat  was  forgotten 
in  the  services  he  had  lately  rendered.— (2) 
M.,  the  celebrated  writer,  whose  vast  and 
varied  erudition  In  almost  every  department 
«»f  literature  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"most  learned  of  the  Romans,''  was  bom  ii  a 
lid.  Varro  held  a  high  naval  command  i» 
the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Mithridate^ 
and  afterwards  served  as  the  legatns  of  Pom- 
peius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  out  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.  He 
then  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Pompeiuu  party  till  after  the 
battle  of  Ptiarsalia,  wheu  he  sued  for  and.ob- 
tftined  the  forgiveness  of  Caesar,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  superintending  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  great  library  designed 
for  pnbllc  use.  His  death  took  place  n.a  88, 
when  he  was  in  his  89th  year.  Varro  com- 
posed no  fewer  than  490  books:  but  of  these 
only  8  works  hove  come  down  to  ns,  and  one 
of  them  in  a  mutilated  form,  viz.,  the  treatii>es 
De  Rb  Riutiea  and  De  Linfftui  Latino,— {2) 
P.,  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable  celebrity,  snr- 
named  ATACiwrs,  from  the  A  tax^  a  river  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  his  native  ])roviuce,  was 
bom  B.C.  88.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
fhrther  is  known. 

VARUS,  a  cognomen  In  many  Roman  gen- 
tes,  signitied  a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent 
inwards. 

ViRUS  (-i),  ALPENUa  (1)  A  Roman 
Jurist,  the  **  Alfenus  vafer"  of  Horace,  wa^  a 
native  of  Crcmono,  where  he  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a  barber  or  a  cobbler.  Having  come 
to  Rome,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Servins  Sulpi- 
cin.«,  attained  the  dignity  of  the  consulship, 
and  was  honored  with  a  public  fhneral.— (2) 
A  general  of  Vltellius  In  tnc  civil  war  in  a.i>. 

ViRUS  (-1),  QUINTILIUS,  was  consnl  ii.c. 
13,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  enormous 
wealth.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria 
,be  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably 
about  A.P.  T),  and  was  instructed  by  Augustus 
to  introduce  the  Roman  Jurisdiction  into  that 
newly  conquered  country.  The  Germans, 
however,  were  not  prepared  to  submit  thus 
tamely  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and  f>nnd  a  lead- 
er in  Arminius.  a  noble  chief  of  the  Chcrusci, 
who  organized  a  general  revolt  of  all  the 
German  tribes  between  the  Visunris  and  the 
Weser.  When  he  had  fully  matured  his  plans, 
he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head  of  a 
countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman 
general  was  marching  with  hi«  8  legions 


through  a  pass  of  the  Saltus  Teutobitroimaift^ 
a  range  of  bills  covered  with  wood,  which  ex- 
tends N.  of  the  Lippe  from  Osnabrfick  to  Pa- 
derbom,  and  is  known  in  the  prei>ent  day  bv 
the  name  ofthe  Tentobureerwaid  or  Lipplsche 
Wald.  The  battle  lastea  8  days,  and  ended 
with  the  entire  destraction  of  the  Romnu 
army.  Varui*  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  His 
defeat  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  nil  ihc  Ro- 
man possessions  between  the  We^er  and  the 
Rhine,  and  the  latter  river  again  became  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  donilniims.  When 
the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Rome,  the 
whole  city  was  thrown  into  consternation; 
and  Augustus,  who  was  both  weak  and  age<l, 
eave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief,  tearing 
uis  garments  and  calling  upon  Varus  to  give 
him  Dack  his  legions. 

VARUS  (-1 :  Var  or  Varo\  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  fomiing  the  boundary  between 
that  province  and  Itoiv,  rises  in  Mount  Cema 
iu  the  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  between  Antipolis  and  Nlcaea. 

VASCONES  (-um),  a  powerful  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarracouensis,  be- 
tween the  Ibems  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
modern  Xavarre  and  Ouipuzeo,  Their  chief 
towns  were  Pomfklon  and  Calagurbib. 

ViTlNlUS  (-i).  0)  P..  a  political  odvent- 
urer  In  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is 
described  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest 
scamps  and  villains  that  ever  lived.  Vatl- 
nius  was  quaestor  B.a  03,  and  tribune  of  the 
plebsiu59.when  he  sold  his  services  to  Caesar, 
who  was  then  consnl  along  with  Bibniue.  In 
50  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  Mllo  and 
Sestius,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  made  a  vehement  attack 
npon  the  character  of  Vatinins,  in  the  speech 
wnich  has  come  down  to  ns.  Vatlnlns  was 
praetor  in  56,  and  in  the  following  year  (54) 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Licinins  Calvns  of  hav- 
ing gained  the  praetorship  by  bribery.  He 
was  defended  on  this  occasion  by  Cicero,  iu 
order  to  please  Caesar,  whom  Cicero  had  of- 
fended by  his  former  attack  npon  Vatinins. 
Dnrlng  the  civil  war  Vatinins  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  Caesar.— (2)  Of  Bene- 
ventum,  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  hateful 
creatures  of  Nero's  court,  equally  deformed 
in  body  and  in  mind,  and  who,  after  beine  a 
shoemaker's  apprentice  and  a  buffoon,  euded 
by  becoming  a  delator ,  or  public  informer. 

VKCrnS  or  VKCTTA  (ItU  qf  Wight),  an 
island  off  the  8.  coast  of  Britain. 

VEDIUS  POLLIO.    [Poi.Lio.] 

VfiGfillUS  (-1),  PLiVlUS  RfiNATUS, 
the  author  of  a  treatise,  Rei  Militarit  Imti- 
tiUOf  or  EpUoms  Rei  Militari$y  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Valentiniau  U. 

VBII  (-orum :  TuoUi  Farneiie)^  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  powerful  xities  of  Btruria, 
sitnated  on  the  river  C^m^ra,  about  18  miles 
fi'om  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  18  cities  of  the 
Etrascan  Confederation,  and  apparently  the 
largest  of  all.  As  far  as  we  can  Judge  f^ora 
its  present  remains,  it  was  about  T  miles  in 
circumference,  which  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment of  Piouysius  that  it  was  equal  in  size 
to  Athens.     Its  territory  {Ager  Firfent)  was 
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extensive,  find  appears  ori^nallr  to  hare  ex- 
tended oil  the  S.  and  £.  to  the  IMber;  on  the 
8.  W.  to  the  sea,  embracing  the  aalinae  or  ealt- 
worka  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  on  the 
W.  to  the  territorr  of  Caere.  The  Cirainiau 
forest  appears  to  haye  been  its  N.W.  bonnd- 
ary ;  on  the  E.  it  must  have  embraced  all  the 
district  a  of  Soracte  and  B.-ward  to  the  Tiber. 
The  cities  of  Ciipena  and  Fidenae  were  colo- 
nies of  VeiL  The  Veientes  were  enzas^d  in 
almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  Rome  for 
more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  we 
have  records  of  U  distinct  ware  between  the  8 
I>eop1es.  Veil  was  at  length  talcen  by  the  dicta- 
tor UamiUus,  after  a  siege  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  10  years.  From  this  time  Veii 
was  abandoned;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
it  was  ci»lonized  aflreoh  by  Anenstus,  and 
made  a  Roman  mauicipium.  The  uew  c<il- 
ony^  however,  occupied  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  had  again  snuk  iuto  decay 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

VElOViS  (-Is),  a  Roman  deit v,  whose  name 
is  explained  by  some  to  mean  **Iittle  Jupiter:*' 
while  others  interpret  it  **  the  deatmciive  Jupi- 
ter." and  identify  him  with  Plato.  Originally 
Veiovis  was  probably  an  Etruscan  dwinity, 
whose  fearful  lightnings  produced  deafness, 
even  before  they  were  actually  hurled.  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Tarpeian  rock.  He  was  repre^euted 
as  a  yonthAil  god  armed  with  arrows. 

VBLlBRUM  (-1),  a  district  In  Rome,  origi- 
nally a  morass,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  PaTa- 
line,  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forum 
Buarium. 

VELA  UNI  or  VELLAVI  (-omm),  a  people 
in  Qallin  Aqnitanica,  in  the  modern  Ke/a</,who 
were  originally  subject  to  the  Anrerni,  but 
subsequently  appear  as  au  independent  peo- 
ple. 

VELfiDA  (-ne),  a  prophetic  virgin,  who  by 
birth  belonged  to  tne  Bructeri,  and  In  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  by  most  of  the  uatiuna  in  Central  Qer- 
mnny. 

VfiLlA  or  fiLfiA  (-ae),  also  called  HTfiLB 
(•«8:  CaateW  a  Mare  della  Brueea)f  a  Greek 
town  of  Lncanio,  on  the  W.  coast  between 
Paestum  and  Buxeutnni,  was  fonnded  by  the 
Phocaeans,  who  had  abandoned  their  native 
city  to  escape  ft-oni  the  Persian  sovereignty, 
about  D.o.  543.  It  was  situated  about  8  miles 
E.  of  the  river  Hales,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbor.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who 
founded  a  school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Bleatic 

VfiUNUS  (-i:  Velino),  a  river  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sabinc&  rising  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines, and  falling  into  tlie  Nar.  This  river  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Reate  overflowed  Its 
banks  and  formed  several  small  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  was  called  Laoi;s  Velinus 
{PU  di  Logo,  also  Logo  delU  ilamwre). 

VfiLTTRAB  (-orum:  Velletri),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Volscians  in  Latium,  but  subse- 
quently belonging  to  the  Latin  League.  It  is 
cniefly  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperor  Augtistus. 


VELLAUNODtTNrM  (-1 :  Beaune),  a  town 
of  the  Seuones  iu  Qallia  Liigdunensis. 
VELLAVL    [Vklaunl] 
VELLEIUS   PiTBRCtLUS.      [Patehoc- 

LCB.] 

VELLOC ASSES,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lngdn- 
nensis,  N.W.  of  the  Parisii,  extending  alon^ 
the  Sequana  as  far  as  the  ocean ;  their  chief 
town  was  Ratomaqus. 

VfiNlFRUM  (-i:  Vewnfrt),  a  town  in  the 
N.  of  Sumninm,  near  the  river  Vultumns,  and 
on  the  courtnes  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  olives. 

VENfiDI  (-5rum)  or  VENfiDAE  (-Arum),  a 
people  in  Eun>pean  Sarmatia,  dwelliusou  the 
Baltic,  E.  of  the  Vit<tula.  The  Sinus  v rkcdi- 
ODS  {GHl/c/Uiga)t  and  the  VxasDioi  Montul 
a  range  of  mountains  between  Poland  ana 
Bast  Prussia,  were  called  a(ter  this  people. 

VfiNfiTIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  was  originally  included  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Gallia  Cisalpiua,  but  was  nuuie 
by  Augustus  the  lOih  Regio  of  Italy.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Athesis,  which 
separated  it  ttom  Qallia  Cisalpiua ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  Camlc  Alps :  on  the  £.  by  the  river 
Tlmavns, which  separated  it  from  Istria ;  and 
on  the  &  bv  the  Adriatic  ga\L  Its  inhabit- 
ants, the  Vbnkti,  frequently  called  Ubncti 
by  the  Greeks,  were  not  an  Italian  race,  but 
their  real  origm  is  donbtfuL  In  consequence 
of  their  hostility  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their 
neighborhood,  they  formed  at  an  early  period 
au  alliance  with  Rome;  and  their  country 
was  defended  bv  the  Romans  against  their 
dangerous  enemies.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Veneti  likewise  became 
included  under  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
Veneti  continued  to  enjor  great  prosperity 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Marcoroannlc  ware, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelins;  but 
from  this  time  their  country  was  frequently 
devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Italy :  and  at  length,  iu  the  5th  centnry,  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
the  Huns  under  Atlila,  took  refuge  in  the 
islands  off  their  coast,  on  which  now  stands 
the  city  of  Venice.  The  chief  towns  of  Vene- 
tia  in  ancient  times  were  Pataticm,  Altiiccx. 
and  AqinLRi A.— (2)  A  district  in  the  N.W.  of 
Gallia  Lugdnnensis,  inhabited  by  the  Veneti. 
Off  their  coast  was  a  group  of  islands  called 
lNSin.AK  Vknktioab. 

VfiNfiTUS  LACUS.   [BaiOA^fTncvs  Laous.] 

VfiNlLlA  <-ae),  a  nymph,  daughter  of 
Pllnmnus,  sister  of  Amata,  wife  of  king 
Latinus,  and  mother  of  Tumns  and  Jutuma 
by  Daunns. 

VENNONES  (-urn),  a  people  of  Rhaetia. 
and  according  to  Strabo  tne  most  savage  of 
the  Rhaetiau  tribe^  inhabiting  the  Alps  near 
the  sources  of  the  Athesis  iAdiffe). 

VENTA  (-ae).  (1)  Bblqaedji  (Winthe$ter\ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Belgae  in  Britain.  The 
modem  city  still  contains  several  Roman  re- 
mains.—<2)  loBNoanM.  acBMi.]— (3)  Sa.17- 
auM  (Caerw«nt\  a  town  of  the  Bilnres  In 
Britain,  In  Monmonthshire. 

VENTI  (-Oruro),  the  windSL    Thej  appear 
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personified  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  bnt 
at  the  same  time  they  are  conceived  as  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  uatare.  Ttie  master  and 
mler  of  all  the  winds  is  Acolas,  who  resides 
in  the  island  Aeolia  EAvolcs]  ;  bnt  the  other 
gods  also,  especially  Zens  (Jupiter),  exercise 
H  power  over  them.  Homer  mentions  by  name 
Boreas  (N.  wind),  Enms  (B.  wind),  Notns  (S. 
wind),  and  ZephyrusfW.  wind).  According  to 
Ilesiod,  the  l>enellcial  winds — Notos,  Boreas, 
Argestes,  and  Zephyrus— were  the  sons  of  As^ 
trueus  and  Bus;  and  the  destructive  ones — 
each  as  Typhon— are  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
Typhoens.  Later,  especially  philosophical, 
writers  endeavored  to  define  the  winds  more 
accurately,  according  to  their  places  on  the 
compass.  Thus  Aristotle,  besides  the  4  prin- 
cipal winds  (Boreas  or  Aparetias,  Burns,  No- 
tus,  and  iicphyms),  mentions  8,  the  Meses. 
Cnicias,  and  Ai>eIiotes,  between  Boreas  and 
Kurns ;  between  Bums  and  Notns  he  places 
the  Phoenicias ;  between  Notns  and  ^ph- 
yrus  he  has  only  the  Lips ;  and  between  Zeph- 
yrus and  Boreas  he  places  the  Argestes  (Olym- 
Rias  or  Seiron)  ana  the  Thrascias.  It  must 
irther  be  observed  that, accordingto  Aristo- 
tle, the  Burns  is  not  due  B.  bnt  STE.  In  the 
Museum  Pio-Clementinnm  there  exists  a  mar- 
ble monument  upon  which  the  winds  are  de- 
scribed with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
viz.,  Septentrio  (Aparetias),  Enms  (Bnros  or 
8.B.),  and  between  these  S  Aqnilo  (Boreas), 
Vnltomns  (Caicias),  and  Solanns  (Apeliotes). 
Between  Earns  and  Notns  (Notos)  there  is 
only  one,  the  Euro-Auster  (Euro-Notus) ;  be- 
tween Notos  and  Favonins  (Zephyrus)  are 
marked  Aostro-Aflricns  (Libonoius)  and  Afri- 
cns  (Lips) ;  and  between  Favonins  and  Sep- 
tentrio we  find  Chms  (lapyx)  and  Circius 
(Thracios).    The  winds  were  represented  by 


poets  and  artists  in  various  ways ;  the  latter 
usually  represented  them  as  bein^  with  wings 
at  their  heads  and  shonlders.  Black  lambs 
were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive 
winds,  and  white  ones  to  fkvorable  or  good 
winds. 

VENTIDIUS  BASSUS  (-1),  P.,  a  celebrated 
Roman  ceneral,  at  first  gained  a  poor  living 
by  Jobbing  mules  and  carrisges.  Caesar, 
however,  saw  his  abilities,  and  emploved  him 
iu  Gaal,  and  in  the  civil  war.    After  Caesar's 


V«tt  tb«  Wlodt.    (B«rto1lj  Vatican  Vii^ril,  p.  MO 


the  Farthlan  trlompk  itYmOUn. 

death  Yentidlns  sided  with  M.  Antony,  and 
in  43  was  made  consnl  sulVectus.  In  89 
Antony  sent  Ventldhis  into  Asia,  where  he 
defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labienus :  and  la 
the  2d  campaira^  sained  a  still  more  brilliant 
victory  over  tne  Parthians,  who  had  again 
invaded  Syria.  For  these  services  be  ol>- 
tained  a  triumph  in  38. 

ssa  VfiNTTS  (-«ris),  the  goddess 
m[  of  love  among  the  Romans. 
Befi>re  she  was  identified 
with  the  Greek  Aphrodite, 
she  was  one  of  the  least  im- 
portant divinities  in  the  re- 
liffion  of  the  Romans ;  but 
still  her  worship  roems  to 
hnve  been  established  at 
Rome  at  an  early  time.  Here 
she  bore  the  snmames  of 
Murtea  or  Murei€U,  from  her 
fondness  for  the  myrtle-tree 
(miirUM)^  and  otdoacina  and 
Calva.  The  etymology  of  the 
last  two  epithets  is  variously 
given.  Tnat  of  Calva  proba- 
bly refers  to  the  fact  that  nn 
her  wedding-day  the  bride, 
either  actuully  or  symbolic- 
ally, cnt  off  a  lock  of  hair  Ut 
sacrifice  it  to  Venni  In  later 
times  the  worship  of  Venuii 
became  mnch  more  extend- 
ed, and  hpr  identification 
wlih  the  Greek  AphrodTta 
introduced  various  new  at- 
tribntes.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war  the 
worship  of  Veiius  Erycina 
was  Introduced  from  aklQj, 
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In  the  year  B.a  114|  on  acooont  of  the  general 
cormptioo,  and  especially  among  the  vestals, 
a  temple  was  ballt  to  Venna  Vertlcordia  (the 

Stddess  who  tarns  the  homan  heart).  After 
e  close  of  the  Samnlte  war,  Fablns  Gnrges 
founded  the  worship  of  Venns  Obseqnens  and 
PostYorta;  Sdpio  Amcanns  the  yonnger  that 
of  Venns  Genitriz,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards followed  byCaesar,  who  added  that  of 
Venos  Victrix.  The  worship  of  Venns  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent 
firom  Aeneas,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mara 
and  Venns.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  be> 
einnlng  of  spring,  was  thonght  to  be  pecul- 
iarly sacred  to  the  eoddess  of  lore.  Respect- 
ing the  Greek  goddess,  see  Apbboditb. 

VSNtTSlA  (-ae :  Fmosa),  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia.  S.  of  the  river  Anfldus.  and  near 
Hount  Vultnr,  situated  in  a  romantic  country, 
and  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Horace. 

VBRlGRI  or  VARXGRI  (-4mm),  a  people 
In  Gallia  Belgica.  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Dranse  and  the  Rhone. 

VERBlNUS  LiCUS  iLaao  Maggiore\  a 
lake  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  in 
all  Italy,  being  about  40  miles  in  lengUi  flrom 
N.  to  S. ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  8  miles. 

VERCELLAS  (-ftmm:  F«roe{{<).  the  chief 
town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  C^isalpma. 

VBRCINGBTORIX  (-Igis),  the  celebrated 
chieftain  of  the  Anremi,  who  carried  on  war 
with  great  ability  against  Caesar  in  B.a  69^ 
Ue  was  taken  to  Rome  after  the  capture  of 
Alesia,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  his 
conqueror  In  48)  and  was  afterwards  put  to 
death. 

VERBTUM  (-i:  Alt99ano\  more  anciently 
called  Basis,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road 
from  Leuca  to  Tareutum,  and  GOO  stadia  S.B. 
of  the  latter  city. 

VERGELLUS  (-i),  a  rivulet  in  Apulia,  said 
to  have  been  choked  by  the  dead  oodles  of 
the  Romans  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

VEROLAMIUM  or  VERULAMlUH  (i : 
Old  Vervlam.  near  Su  Albans),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Catnellani  in  Britain,  probably  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king  Cassivellannus,  which  was 
conquered  by  Caesar. 

VER0MANDX7I  (-drum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  the  Nervii  and  Soessiones, 
in  the  modem  Vermandoia,  Their  chief  town 
was  Augusta.  Vbbomanduobum  {SLQuenHn), 

VErONA  (-ae :  Verona)^  an  important  town 
In  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river  Athesis,  was 
originally  the  capital  of  the  Enganei,  but  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  the  CenomanL  At  a 
Btill  later  time  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Augusta;  and  under  the 
empire  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flonrishing  towns  in  the  N.  ofltaly.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Catullus;  and,  according  to 
some  accounts*  of  the  elder  Pliny.  There  are 
still  mnnv  Roman  remains  at  Verona,  and 
among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a  good  state 
ofpresorvation. 

VERRES  (-is),  C,  was  quaestor  in  B.a  82  to 
Cn.  Paoirius  Carbo.  and  therefore  at  that 
poriod  belonged  to  the  Marian  party;  but  he 


afterwards  went  over  to  Bulla.  After  being 
legate  and  proquaestor  of  Dolabella  in  Cilf 
cia,  Verres  became  praetor  urbanns  in  74,  and 
afterwards  propraetor  in  Sicily,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  8  vears  (78-71).  Tbt  extortions 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  ttave  bo- 
come  notorious  through  the  celebrated  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  His  three  yean'  rule  deso- 
lated the  island  more  effectually  than  the  two 
recent  Servile  wars,or  the  old  straggle  between 
Carthage  and  Rome  for  the  possession  of  the 
Island.  As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhab- 
itants resolved  to  bring  him  to  triaL  They 
committed  the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who 
had  been  LUybaean  quaestor  in  Sicily  in  75, 
and  had  promised  his  good  ofBces  to  the  Si- 
cilians whenever  they  might  demand  them. 
Cicero  heartily  entered  into  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure  a  con- 
viction of  the  great  criminal.  Verres  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensius,  and  was  supported  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  aristocracv.  Horten- 
sius endeavored  to  substitute  Cu  CaecUius 
Niger  as  prosecutor  instead  of  Cicero ;  but 
the  Judges  decided  in  fkvor  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  Divinatio  in  Q.  CeueiUum.  Cic- 
ero was  allowed  110  days  to  collect  evidences 
but,  assisted  bv  his  cousin  Ludus,  completed 
his  researches  in  60.  Hortensius  now  grasped 
at  his  last  chance  of  an  acquittal— that  of  pro- 
longing the  trial  till  the  following  year, when 
he  himself  would  be  consnL  Cicero  therefore 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloquence  or  dis- 
play, and.  merely  introducing  his  case  In  the 
drst  of  the  Verrine  orations,  rested  all  his 
hopes  of  success  on  the  weight  of  testimonv 
alone.  Hortensius  was  quite  unprepared 
with  counter-evidence,  and  after  the  first  day 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres.  Before  the 
nine  days  occupied  in  hearing  evidence  were 
over,  Verres  quitted  the  cltyln  despair,  and 
was  condemned  In  his  absence.  He  retired 
to  Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of  his  treas- 
ures of  art  as  to  cao»e  eventually  his  proscrip- 
tion by  M.  Antony  in  43. 

VERTlCORDlA.    CVikus.] 

VERTUMNUS  or  V0RTUMNU8  (-1).  is 
said  to  have  been  an  Eixuscan  divinity,  but 
this  story  seems  to  be  reftited  by  his  genuine 
Roman  name,  vis.,  fi\>m  Mrto,  to  change. 
The  Romans  connected  Vertnmnns  with  all 
occurrences  to  which  the  verb  verto  applieau 
such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchase  and 
sale,  the  return  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds, 
etc  But  in  reality  the  god  was  connected 
oulv  with  the  transformation  of  plants  and 
their  progress  from  blossom  to  frait.  Hence 
the  story  that  when  Vertnmnns  was  in  love 
with  Pomona  he  assumed  all  possible  forms, 
until  at  last  he  gained  his  end  bv  metamor- 
phosing himself  into  a  blooming  youth, 
(hardeners  accordingly  offered  to  Iiim  the 
first  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands 
of  budding  flowers.  The  whole  people  cele- 
brated a  festival  to  Vertnmnus  on  the  88d 
of  August,  under  the  name  of  the  Forfmn- 
naliat  denoting  the  transition  from  the  beauti- 
f  nl  season  of  automn  to  the  less  agreeable  one. 
The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertomnus 
at  Rome  is  evident  from  the  »ci  that  it  was 
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attended  to  by  a  special  flamen  (Jlamen  Vor^ 
tumnalii). 


Vertaomua.    (iluat*  Bouilloo,  voL  S,  pi.  14.) 


VERULAE  (-nrnm:  VerUi),  a  town  of  the 
Heralci  in  Latlnm,  8.E.  of  Aletrinm,  and  N. 
of  Fragino,  aabseqaeiitly  a  Roman  colony. 

VERIJLAMIUM.    [Yesolaiiium.] 

VERU8  (-1),  L.  AURELlUS,  the  colleaene 
of  M.  Aarelins  in  the  empire,  a.i>.  161-169. 
He  was  adopted  by  M.  Antonius,  and  on  his 
death  succeeded  to  the  empire  along  with 
M.  Aarelins.  The  history  of  his  reicu  is 
given  under  Aitrkuits.  Vems  died  suddenly 
at  Altinnm,  In  the  country  of  the  Veueti,  to- 
wards the  close  of  169. 

VESCINUS  XQKR.  a  district  of  the  Au- 
runci  in  Latium. 

VfiSEVUS.    [Vraonus.] 

VfiSONTiO  (-«nis:  Besanron).  the  chief 
town  of  the  SeqnanI  in  Gallia  Belcica.  situated 
on  the  river  Dubis  (DoubM)^  whicn  flowed 
around  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a 
space  of  600  feet,  on  which  stood  a  mountain, 
funning  the  citadel  of  the  town. 

VESPiSliNUS  (-1),  T.  FLXVIUS  SABI- 
NUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  70-79,  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  Novemliec,  a.i>.  9.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  mean  condition,  of  Reate,  In  theconn- 
try  of  the  Sablni.  His  mother,  Vespasia  Polln, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  praefectns  cnstromm, 
and  the  sister  of  a  Roman  senator.  Vespasian 
served  as  tribnnus  militum  in  Thrace,  and  was 
quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene.  He  was  after- 
wards aedile  and  praetor.  About  this  time  he 
took  to  wife  Flavia  Domitllla,  the  daughter  of 
a  Roman  eques,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  both 
of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legatus 
legionis;  and  in  43  he  held  the  same  com- 
mand in  Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  was  consul  in  51,  and  proconsul 
of  Africa  under  Nero.  He  was  at  this  time 
very  poor,  and  was  accused  of  getting  money 
by  dishonorable  means.  But  he  baa  a  great 
military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked  by  the 
soldiers.     liero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 


East  (66).  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
His  couauct  of  this  war  ralscdhis  reputation, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitellins,  Ve^paMan  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  July,  69,  and 
soon  after  all  through  the  East.  He  came  to 
Rome  in  the  following  year  (70),  leaving  his 
son  Titus  to  continue  the  war  against  the 
Jews.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  worked 
with  grent  industry  to  restore  order  in  the 
city  and  in  the  empire.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  profusion  and  luxury  or 
some  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  example  is 
said  to  have  done  more  to  reform  the  morals 
of  Rome  than  all  the  laws  which  had  ever 
been  enacted.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  at- 
tempts to  make  out  for  him  a  distinguished 
genealogy.  He  Is  accused  of  avarice,  and  of 
a  taste  for  low  humor.  Tet  it  is  admitted 
tliat  he  was  liberal  in  all  his  expenditures  for 
purposes  of  public  utility.  In  71  Titus  returned 
to  Rome,  and  both  father  and  son  triumphed 
together  tm  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  marked 
by  few  striking  events.  The  most  important 
was  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  and  the 
island  of  Ans^lesey  by  Agricola,  who  was  sent 
into  Britain  in  78.  In  the  summer  of  79, Ves- 
pasian, whose  health  was  failing,  went  to 
spend  some  time  at  his  paternal  house  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabini,  and  expired  on  the 
24th  of  June  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  00. 

VESTA  (-ae),  one  of  the  great  Roman  divini- 
ties, identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia  [Ukstia]. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and  there- 
fore inseparaoly  connected  with  the  Penates ; 
for  Aeneas  was  believed  to  have  brought  the 
eternal  fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with 
the  images  of  the  Penates :  and  the  praetors, 
consuls,  and  dictators,  before  entering  upon 
their  official  fhnctions,  sacriflced,  not  only  to 
the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta  at  Lavinium. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  house,  the  hearth  waa 
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the  central  part,  and  aronnd  it  all  the  iDmates 
daily  usetetnoled  fur  their  common  meal  {eoena); 
every  meul  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bond  of 
udIou  and  alTectioD  amoD?  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  at  the  same  tune  an  act  of  wor- 
ship of  Vesta,  combined  with  a  sacrifice  to 
her  and  the  Penates.  Bvery  dwelling-honse 
therefore  was,  in  some  sense,  a  temple  of  Ves- 
ta :  but  a  public  sanctuary  united  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  into  one  large  fiimily.  This 
sanctuary  stood  in  the  Forum,  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  and  not  far 
from  the  temple  of  the  Peuaies.  The  eod- 
dess  was  not  represented  in  her  temple  uy  a 
statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  burning  ou  her 
hearth  or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  and 
was  kept  up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals, 
her  virgin  priestesses,  who  were  chaste  and 
pure  liKe  the  goddess  herself.  Respecting 
their  duties  and  obligations,  see  Diet,  of 
AtUiq.f  art.  Vestales.  Ou  thte  1st  of  March  in 
every  year  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta,  and  the 
laurel-tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  were  re- 
newed, and  on  the  16th  of  June  her  temple 
was  cleaned  and  purified.  The  dirt  was  car- 
ried into  an  angiportns  behind  the  temple, 
which  was  locked  by  a  gate  that  no  one  might 
enter  it.  The  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  a  die$  i^fa9tu9,  the  first  half  of  which  was 
thought  to  be  so  inauspicious  that  the  priest- 
ess of  Juno  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair 
or  to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  was 
very  favorable  to  contracting  a  marriage  or 
entering  upon  other  important  undertakings. 
A  few  days  before  that  solemnity,  on  the  vth 
of  June,  the  Vestalla  were  celebrated  in  hon- 
or of  the  goddess,  on  which  occasion  none 
but  women  walked  to  the  temple,  and  that 
with  bare  feet 

VESTTNI  (-«nim),  a  Sabellian  people  In 
Central  Italv,  lying  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  separated  from 
Picenum  by  the  river  Matrlnns,  and  fl'om  the 
Harrucini  by  the  river  Atemns.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  d.  o.  3^  and 
from  this  time  appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome. 

VfiStTvlCS  (-i),  also  called  VSSEVUS, 
VBSBlUS,  or  VE8VIU8,  the  celebrated  vol- 
canic mountain  in  Campania,  rising  oat  of  the 
plain  S.B.  of  Neapotis.  There  are  no  records 
of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  the  ancient  writers  were  aware 
of  its  volcanic  nature  fh>m  the  igneous  ap- 
pearance of  its  rocks.  In  a.d.  68  the  volcano 
gave  the  first  svmptoms  of  agitation  in  an 
earthquake,  which  occasioned  considerable 
damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity :  and 
on  the  S4th  of  August,  a.7>.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
whelmed the  cities  of  Stabiae,  Herculaneum, 
and  Pompeii.  It  was  in  this  eruption  that 
the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life. 

VETRANiO  (-5nis)  commanded  the  legions 
in  lltyria  and  Pannonla  in  a.d.  860,  when 
Constans  was  treacherously  destroyed,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  bis  troops ;  but 
at  the  end  of  10  months  resigned  in  favor  of 
Constantiui*. 

VETTlUS  (-1),  L.,  a  Roman  eqnes.  In  the 
pay  of  Cicero  in  B.a  68,  to  whom  he  gave 
some  valuable  information  respecting  the 


Catilinarian  conspiracy.  In  69  he  accused 
Curia  Cicero,  L.  Lucullus,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  of  having  formed  a  couspii^ 
acy  to  assassinate  Pompey.  Cicero  regarded 
this  accusation  as  the  work  of  Caesar,  who 
used  the  tribune  Vatlnius  as  his  instrumenL 
On  the  day  after  be  had  given  his  evidence:, 
Vettius  was  found  strangled  in  prison. 

VETTONES  or  VECTONES  (-um),a  people 
in  the  interior  of  Lusitania,  B.  of  the  Lusitani, 
and  W.  of  the  Carpetani,  extending  from  the 
Dnrius  to  the  Tagus. 

VfirCLONlA  (-ae),  VfiTtTLONlUM  (i), 
or  VBTtLONlI  (-drum),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can confederation.  From  this  city  the  Ko- 
mans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia 
of  their  magistrates— the  fasces,  sella  cumlis, 
and  toga  praetexta— as  well  as  the  use  dxbe 
brazen  trumpet  in  war.  Its  site  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  few  years  near  a  small 
village  called  MagUano^  between  the  river  Osa 
and  the  Albegna,  and  about  8  miles  inland. 

VETtTRlUS  MlMtTRlUS  (-1)  is  said  to 
have  been  the  armorer  who  made  the  11  an- 
diia  exactly  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  His  praises 
formed  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  songs 
oftheSalil. 

VliDUS  M :  Oder),  a  river  of  Germany, 
fiilllng  into  the  Baltic 

VIBIUS  PAN8A.    [Paksa.] 

VIBIUS  SfiQUESTER.    [SEQiTEBneE.] 

VIBO  (-5nis :  Bivona),  the  Roman  form  of 
the  Greek  town  Ilippoiinjv,  situated  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Bmttium,  and  on  a  gulf  called 
after  it  Benub  Vibokbnsib,  or  Hippokiateb. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bv  the  Locri 
Epizepbyrii ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  el- 
der Dlonysins,  who  transplanted  its  inhabit- 
ants to  Syracuse.  It  was  afterwards  restored : 
and  at  a  later  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  other  Greek  cities 
on  this  coast.  It  was  taken  from  the  Bmttii 
by  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it  ]i.a  194,  and 
called  it  Vino  Valsiitia.  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
as  a  mnnicipinm ;  and  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  the  a  of  Italy. 

VlCENTlA  or  VTCfiTiA  (-ae),  less  cor- 
rectly VINCENTiA  {Viee7ua)t  a  town  on  the 
river  Togisonus  in  Venetia,  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
and  a  Roman  municipiunL 

VICTOR  (-6rls),  SEX.  AUREUfUS.  a  Latin 
writer,  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  out  rose 
to  distinction  by  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation 
of  literature.  Having  attracted  the  attention 
of  Julian  when  at  Sirminm,  he  was  appointed 
by  that  prince  governor  of  one  division  of 
Pannonia.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was 
elevated  by  Tbeodosius  to  the  high  office  of 
city  praefect  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
work  entitled  De  Caemribus:  besides  which 
2  or  3  others  are  ascribed  to  nim. 

VICTORIA  (-ae),  the  personification  of  vic> 
tory  among  the  Romans. 

VICTORIA  or  VICTORINA  (-ae).  the 
mother  of  Victorinns,  after  whose  death  she 
was  hailed  as  the  mother  of  camps  (Jfolsr 
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Caatronim) ;  and  coins  were  strnck  bearing 
her  efflgy.  She  transferred  her  power  flrsi 
to  Marine,  and  then  to  Tetricna. 

VICTOrINUS  (-1),  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  was  the  8d  of  the  nsarpers  who  in 
racceasion  ruled  Oaal  daring  the  reign  of 
Oalllenoa.  He  was  assassinated  at  Agrip- 
pina  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  a.d.  268, 
after  reigning  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

VICTRIX.    [VKiua.] 

VIENNA  (ae:  Vienm\  the  chief  town  of 
the  Aliobrofl^s  in  Oallla  Lnsdnnensis,  sltn- 
ated  on  the  Khone,  S.  of  Lngdanum. 

ViMlNiLIS  (-is)»  PORTA,  a  gate  of  Rome 
in  the  Servian  walls,  leading  to  the  Via 
Tibartina. 

VINDfiLlCiA  (-ae),  a  Roman  province, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube, wnich  sep- 
arated it  from  Germany,  on  the  W.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Helvetii  in  Ganl,  on  the  S.  by 
Rhaetia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Oenus  {Inn)^ 
which  separated  it  from  Noricam,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  N.E.  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  aB.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of  WArtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  N.  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  was 
orieinally  part  of  the  province  of  Rhaetia, 
and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign 
of  Aneustus.  At  a  later  time  Rhaetia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Rhaetia  Prima 
toid  Rhaetia  Secunda,  the  latter  of  which  names 
was  gradnallv  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindell- 
cia.  It  was  u rained  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  Licios^r  Llcus  (LecA)^vith  its  tributary 
the  Vlndo,Vlnda,orVirdo  ( Werlach),  the  Isams 
(l9ttr)t  nnd  Oenus  (Inn).  The  E.  part  of  the 
Lacus  Brigantinus  {Lake  f\f  Omttano^  also 
belonged  to  Vindelicia.  It  derived  its  name 
ft'om  Its  chief  inhabitants,  the  Vindblioi,  a 
warlike  people  dwelling  in  the  S.  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  other  tribes  in  Vindelicia  were  the 
Brigantii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Llcatll 
or  Licates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Brenni  in  the 
N.  of  the  Tyrol  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  in  the  province  was  Augusta  Vindelico- 
rum  (AxMBhuTff),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Vindo  and  the  Licus. 

VINDlClUS  (-1),  a  slave,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  information  to  the  consuls  of  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  formed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Tarquins,  and  who  was  rewarded  in 
consequence  with  liberty  and  the  Roman 
ihmchlse. 

VINDILI.    [Vattoili.! 

VINDOBONA  (-ae:  Kiwina,  Engl. ;  Wim, 
Germ.),  a  town  In  Pannonin,  on  the  Danube, 
was  originally  a  Celtic  place^  and  subsequent- 
ly a'Roman  municipium.  Under  the  Romans 
it  became  a  town  of  importance ;  it  was  the 
chief  station  of  theRoman  fleet  on  the  Danube, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion. 

VINDONI8SA  (-ae:  Windi9ch\  a  town  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Aar  and  Reuss,  was  an  im- 
portant Roman  fortress  In  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii. 

VIPSlNlA  AGRIPPTNA  (-ae).  (1)  Daugh- 
ter of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  by  his  first  wife 
Pomponia.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage 
|o  his  ttep-son  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was 


much  beloved ;  but  after  she  had  borne  him 
a  son,  Dmsus,  llberius  was  compelled  to 
divorce  her  by  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  marry  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
latter.  Vipsania  afterwards  married  Asinins 
Gallus.  She  died  in  a.d.  20.— (2)  Daughter 
of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  by  his  second  wife 
Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Agripplna. 

[AORIPPINA.] 

VIPSiNlUS  AGRIPPA,  M.    [Aowppa.] 

VIRBtUS  (-1),  a  Latin  divinity  worshiped 
alonff  with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Arlcia.  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Hippolytns,  who  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius  at  the  request 
of  Diana. 

VIRDO.    rVijn>m.ioiA.] 

VIRQlLlUS  (-1)  or  VERGlLIUS  MXRO. 
P.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born  on  the  15ih  or 
October,  B.a  70,  at  Andes  {lHetola\  a  small 
village  near  Mantua  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Vir- 
gil's father  probably  had  a  small  estate  which 
ho  cultivated :  his  mother's  name  was  Mnia. 
He  was  educated  at  Cremona  and  Mediolnnum 
{,Milan\  and  he  took  the  toga  virilis  at  Cre- 
mona in  fi6,  on  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
menced his  16th  vear.  It  is  said  that  he  sub- 
sequently studied  at  Neapolis  (Saples)  under 
Parthenius,  a  native  of  Bithynia.  from  whom 
he  learned  Greek.  He  was  also  Instructed  by 
Syron.  an  Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome. 
Virgirs  writiugs  prove  that  he  received  a 
learned  education,  and  traces  of  Epicurean 
opinions  are  apparent  in  them.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  Virgil  appears  to  have 
retired  to  his  paternal  farm,  and  here  he  may 
have  written  some  of  the  small  pieces  which 
are  attributed  to  him.  In  the  division  of  land 
amonff  the  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Philip- 

Ei  (42),  Virgil  was  deprived  of  his  property ; 
ut  it  was  afterwards  restored  at  the  com- 
mand of  Octavian.  It  is  supposed  that  Virgil 
wrote  the  Eclogue  which  stands  first  in  our 
editions  to  commemorate  his  gratitude  to 
Octavian.  Virgil  probably  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  soon  after  writing  his  Ec- 
logues, in  which  Maecenas  is  not  mentioned. 
H&  most  finished  work,  the  Geor^ica,  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  suggestion  ofMaeceiias  {Oeorg. 
ill.  41) ;  and  was  completed  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  11.0.  81,  while  Octavian  was  in  the 
East.    The  Aennd  was  probably  long  con- 


templated by  the  poet.  While  Augustus  was 
in  Spain  (27),  he  wrote  to  Virgil  expressing  a 
wish  to  have  some  monument  of  his  poet^l 
talent.  Virgil  appears  to  have  commenced 
the  Aeneid  about  this  time.  In  23  died  Mar- 
cellns,  the  son  of  Octavia,  Caesar's  si(>ter,  by 
her  first  hni*band ;  and  as  Virgil  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  his  patron,  he  Intro- 
duced into  his  Cth  book  of  the  Aeneid  (683) 
the  well-known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this 
youth,  who  was  cnt  off  by  a  premature  death. 
Octavia  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  the 
poet  was  reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son,  and 
to  have  fainted  nrom  her  emotions.  She  re- 
warded the  poet  munificently  for  his  excusa- 
ble flattery.  As  Marcellus  did  not  die  till  23, 
these  lines  were  of  course  written  after  his 
death,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  whole 
of  the  0th  book  was  written  so  late.    A  pas- 
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Mge  In  the  7th  book  (6C6)  appears  to  allude 
to  AngnHtns  recelviug  back  the  Parthian 
standards,  which  event  belongs  to  80.  When 
Aognstos  was  retomiuK  fh)m  Samoa,  where 
be  bad  spent  the  winter  of  20.  he  met  Virgil 
At  Athens.  The  poet,  it  is  said,  had  intended 
to  make  a  tonr  oiQreece,  bat  he  accompanied 
tlie  emperor  to  Megara,  and  theuce  to  Italy. 
His  health,  which  bad  been  long  declining, 
was  now  completely  broken,  and  he  died  soon 
after  bis  arrival  at  Brnndnsinm,  on  the  28d 
of  September,  19,  not  having  qniie  completed 
his  6l8t  year,  uis  remains  were  transferred 
to  Naples,  which  had  been  his  fiivorlte  resi- 
dence, ana  interred  near  the  road  fh>m  Naples 
to  Pnieoli  {Pozxuoli)f  where  a  monnmeut  is 
still  shown,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
poet.  Virgil  had  been  enriched  by  the  liber- 
ality of  his  patrons,  and  he  left  behind  him 
A  considerable  property  and  a  honse  on  the 
Esqniline  hill,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
In  his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a 
happy  man.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him 
ample  means  of  enjoyment  and  or  leisure, 
and  he  had  the  friendship  of  all  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  the  day,  among  whom 
Horace  enterUlncd  a  strong  affection  for  him. 
He  was  an  amiable,  good-tempered  man,  free 
from  the  mean  passions  of  envy  and  Jealousy ; 
and  in  all  bni  health  he  was  prosperous. 
Besides  the  BueoluM^  Oeorgiea,  and  Aeneid^ 
several  shorter  nieces  are  attributed  to  Virgil, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  productions 
of  his  youth.  Such  are  the  CuUx,CirU,Copaf 
etc.  Of  all  his  works  the  Georgiea  are  both 
the  most  finished  and  the  most  orls^inal.  The 
Aeneid  loaves  on  the  whole  a  feeble  impres- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  exquisite  beautv 
of  some  passages,  and  the  good  taste  which 
reigns  thronghont  Nevertheless,Virgil  must 
be  cou8iderea  as  by  far  the  first  of  all  the  Ro- 
man ei>ic  poets. 

VIRGINIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  L.  Virginias, 
A  brave  centunon,  was  a  beautiful  and  inno- 
cent girl,  betrothed  to  L.  Icilliis.  Her  beanty 
excited  the  lust  of  the  decemvir  Applns  Clau- 
dius, who  instigated  one  of  his  clients  to  seize 
the  damsel  and  claim  her  as  his  slave.  Her 
ftither,  who  had  come  firora  the  camp  the  morn- 
ing on  which  Clandins  gave  Judgment  assign- 
ing Virginia  to  his  client,  seeing  that  all  hope 
WAS  gone,  prayed  the  decemvir  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  one  word  to  the  nurso  in  his  daugh- 
ter's hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
she  was  really  his  danghter.  The  request  was 
granted ;  Virginias  drew  them  both  aside,  and 
snatching  up  a  batcher's  knife  firom  one  of  the 
stalls,  planged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  ex- 
claiming, "There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep 
thee  f^e  :**  then,  holding  his  bloody  knife  on 
high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
hastened  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  result  is 
known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose  against 
the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
power,  and  the  old  form  of  government  was 
restored.  L.  Virginius  was  tne  first  who  was 
elected  tribune,  and  by  his  orders  Appius  was 
dragged  to  prison,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 

VIRGINIA  or  VERGlNiA  GENS,  patri- 
cian and  plebeian.     The  patrician  Xlrglnli 


frequently  filled  the  highest  honors  of  the 
state  daring  the  eariy  years  of  the  re- 
public 

VmOlNlUS  (-i)i  L.,  ftither  of  Virginia, 
whose  tragic  fate  occasioned  the  downull  of 
the  decemvirs,  B.a  449.    [Viboikia.] 

VIrIXTHUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  Lnsitanian, 
is  described  by  the  Romans  as  oriirinally  a 
shepherd  or  huntsman,  and  afterwards  a  rob- 
ber, or,  as  he  would  be  called  In  Spain  in  the 
8 resent  day,  a  guerrilla  chief.  He  was  one  of 
tie  Lnsltanlans  who  escaped  the  treacherous 
and  savace  massacre  of  thepeople  by  the  pro- 
consnl  Galba  in  B.O.  isa  [Galua.  No.S.]  He 
collected  a  formidable  force,  and  for  severHl 
snccesslve  years  defeated  one  Roman  army 
after  another.  In  140,  the  proconsnl  Fabins 
Servillanns  concluded  a  peace  with  Viriathns 
in  order  to  save  his  army,  which  had  been 
inclosed  by  the  Lnsltanlans  in  a  roonntain 
pass.  But  Servilias  Caepio,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  Farther  Spain  In  140,  re- 
newed the  war,  and  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  Viriathua  by  brib- 
ing 8  of  his  friends. 

VIRIDOMARUS  (I).  (1)  Or BairoMABnrs, 
the  leader  of  the  Gauls  slain  by  Marcellos. 
lMARoei.Lim,  No.  1.]— (2)  Or  Viki>uuabcs,  a 
chieftain  of  the  Aedni,  whom  Caesar  had 
raised  ftom  a  low  rank  to  the  highest  honor, 
but  who  afterwards  Joined  the  Gaols  in  their 
great  revolt  in  B.a  6S. 

VIRTUS  (-atls),  the  Roman  personification 
of  manly  valor.  She  was  represented  with 
a  short  tunic,  her  right  breast  nncovered,  a 
helmet  on  her  head,  a  spear  in  her  left  hand, 
a  sword  in  the  right,  and  standing  with  her 
right  foot  on  a  helmet  A  temple  of  Virtns 
was  built  by  Marcellos  dose  to  one  of  Honor. 

LHONOB.] 

VISTtLA  (ae:  Vuttda.  Engl.:  WefekaO, 
German),  an  important  river  of  Germany, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Qennany 
and  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva 
and  falling  into  the  Mare  Soevicom  or  the 
BalUc 

ViSURGIS  (-is:  We9er\  an  important  riv- 
er of  Germany,  fhlling  into  the  German 
Ocean. 

VlTELLlUS  (-1),  A.,  Roman  emperor  from 
January  2d  to  December  89d,  A.n.  09,  was  the 
son  of  L  Vitellius,  consul  in  A.n.  34.  He  had 
some  knowledge  oflettersand  some  eloquence. 
His  vices  made  him  a  favorite  of  Tiberius,  Cai- 
ns Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who  loaded 
him  with  fitvors.  People  were  much  surprised 
when  Galba  chose  soch  a  man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  bad  no 
roilitarv  talent.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellios  pro- 
cUiimed  him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinen- 
sis  (Oofo^ns)  on  the  8d  of  January,  69.  His 
generals  Fabins  Valens  and  Caeclna  marched 
into  Italy,  defeated  Otho's  troops  at  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Bedriacom,  and  thus  secured 
for  Vitellius  the  undisputed  command  of  Italy. 
He  displayed  some  moderation  after  his  ac- 
cession ;  bnt  he  was  a  glutton  and  an  epicore, 
and  his  chief  amusement  was  the  table,  on 
which  he  spent  enorroons  sums  of  money. 
Meantime  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
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at  Alexandria  on  the  let  of  JnW ;  and  the 
legions  of  Illyricam,  ander  Antonias  Primns, 
entered  the  N.  of  Italy  and  declared  for  him. 
Vitellins  dispatched  Oaeciua  with  a  powerfhl 
force  to  oppose  Primos ;  bat  Caecina  was  not 
faithfal  to  the  emperor.  Primas  defeated  the 
Vitellians  in  two  battles ;  then  marched  npon 
Rome,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city,  after 
roach  fighting.  Vitellins  was  seized  in  the 
palace,  Ted  through  the  streets  with  every 
circnmstince  of  ignominy,  and  dragged  to  the 
Germoniae  Scahie,  where  be  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows. 

VITRUVIUS  POLLlO  (-6nls),  M.,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Archi- 
tectnre,  appears  to  have  served  as  a  military 
engineer  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  African 
war,  II.  0. 46,  and  he  was  broken  down  with  ase 
when  he  composed  his  work,  which  is  dedi> 
cated  to  the  emperor  AugUHtns.  Compara^ 
tively  unsuccessral  as  an  architect,  fur  we  have 
no  baildingof  his  mentioned  except  the  basil- 
ica at  Fanum,  he  attempted  to  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  upon  the  theorv  of  bis 
art  His  style  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  often  an« 
intelligible. 

VOCONTlI  (-5rum),  a  powerfhl  and  Im- 
portant people  in  Gallia  Nurbonensis,  inhab- 
iting the  S.E.  part  of  Danphino  and  a  part  of 
Provence  between  the  Drac  and  the  Durance, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Allobroges,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Salves  and  AlbioecL  They  were 
allowed  by  the  Romans  to  live  under  their 
own  laws. 

VOOfiSUS  or  VOSG88US  (-1:  Vosges),  a 
range  of  monntaius  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Lingones,  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine, 
and  separating  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Mo- 


sella.  The  rivers  Sequana  (Seine),  Arar 
(Sadne),  and  Mosella  (Motelle)  rise  iu  these 
mountains. 

VOLlTERRAB J-arum :  Volaterra).  called 
by  the  Etruscans  V ELATHRI,  one  of  the  U 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederation,  was  built 
on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  about  1800 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
the  most  N.-Iy  city  of  the  confederation,  and 
its  dominions  extended  E.-ward  as  far  as  the 
territorv  of  AjTetium,which  was  60  miles  dis- 
tant; W.-ward  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  more  than  20  miles  otT;  and  S.-ward 
at  least  as  far  as  Pouulonia,  which  was  either 
a  colony  or  an  acquisition  of  Volaterrae.  In 
consequence  of  possessing  the  2  great  ports 
of  Luna  and  Populonia,  Volaterrae,  though  so 
far  inland,  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  power- 
ful maritime  cities  of  Etrnria.  We  have  no 
record  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  Like 
most  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  it  espoused  the 
Marian  party  against  Sulla ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  siege  of  two  vears  that  the  city 
fell  into  Salla*s  hands.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire,  it  was  for  a  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lombard  kings.  The  modem 
town  contains  several  interesting  Etruscan 
remains. 

VOLXTERRiNA  VXDA,  a  small  town  in 
the  territory  of  Volaterrae. 

VOLCAE  (-arum),  a  powerful  Celtic  people 
in  Gallia  Karbonensits  divided  into  the  2 
tribes  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages  and  Volcae 
Arecomld,  extending  fh)m  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  n-on tiers  of  Aqnitanla  along  the  coast  aa 
far  as  the  Rhone.  They  lived  under  their 
own  laws,  without  being  snlject  to  the  Ro- 
man  governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also 
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pouessed  the  Jas  Latil.  The  chief  town  of 
the  Tectoeaees  was  Tolosa.  A  portion  of  the 
TectoeageB  left  their  native  coantry  under 
Brennaei,  and  were  one  of  the  8  ereat  tribes 
into  which  the  Oalatiaus  in  Asia  Minor  were 
divided.    [Oalatia.] 

VOLCI  or  VULCL  (1)  (Vulei),  nn  iniand 
city  of  EtruriOt  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  Tar- 
qninii.  Of  the  history  of  this  city  we  icnow 
nothing,  bat  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  the 
vast  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they  con- 
tain, prove  that  Vnlci  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city. —  (2) 
cyallo\  a  town  in  Lncania,  80  miles  B.B.  of 
Paestum  on  the  road  to  Buzentum. 

VOLfiRO  PUBLllJUa    [PuBLtuuB.] 

VOLOGESBS,  the  name  of  5  kings  of  Par- 
thin.  [AmsAOES  XXUL,  XXVIL,^XVI1L, 
XXIX.,  XXX.] 

VOLSCI  (-Amm),  an  ancient  people  in  La- 
tium,  but  originally  distinct  fh>m  the  Latins, 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liris,  and  ex- 
tended down  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  They 
were  not  completely  sobdaed  by  the  Romans 
till  n.a  88S. 

VOLSlNlI  or  VULSINII  (-«rum:  BoUena), 
called  VELSINA  or  VBL8UNA  bv  the  Etrus- 
cans, one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  pow- 
erful of  the  18  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confed- 
eration, was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  N.B. 
extremity  of  the  lake  called  after  it  Laous 
VoLSiHiKNsis  and  VuLsmiiNsis  (Logo  di  Bol- 
scna).  The  Volsinienpes  carried  on  war  with 
the  Romans  in  b.o.  899, 811, 894.  and  880,  but 
were  on  each  occasion  defeatea,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been  finally 
subdued.  Their  city  was  then  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Ronuins,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  settle  on  a  less  defensi- 
ble site  in  the  plain,  that  of  the  modem  .fio^ 
seiio. 

VOLTURClUS  or  VULTURClUS  (-1),  T., 
of  Crotona,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who 
turned  informer  upon  obtaining  the  promise 
of  pardon. 

VOLUMNIA  (-ae),  wife  of  Coriolanus. 

[CORIOLAMUS.] 

VOLtJPlA  (-ae)  or  V0LTJPTA8  (-aUs),  the 
personification  of  sensual  pleasure  among  the 
Romans, who  was  honored  with  a  temple  near 
the  Porta  Romanula. 

VOMiNUS  (-i :  Vomano)t  a  small  river  in 
Picennm. 

VOnONES  (-is),  the  name  of  two  kings  of 
Parthia.    [Assaobs  XYIIL,  XXILl 


VOPISCUS  (-1),  a  Roman  praenomen,  sig- 
nified a  twin-child,  who  was  bom  safe,  while 
the  other  twin  died  before  birth.  Like  many 
other  ancient  Roman  praenomens,  it  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  cognomen. 

VOPISCUS  (-1),  FLiVlUS.  a  naUve  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  one  of  the  0  Seriptorf  Hittoriae 
Augwt€Ut  fiuurished  about  a.d.  80a 

VOSQfiSUa    [VoGBsuB.] 

VULCiNlAB  INStLAE.     [Aeouab  Ik- 

8m.AK.] 

VULCiNUS  (-i),  the  Roman  god  of  fire, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
ftUgere,  /ulgMr^  and  fulmen,  Tatius  is  re- 
ported to  have  established  the  worship  of  Vul- 
can along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and  Romulns 
to  have  dedicated  to  htm  a  quadriga  after  his 
victory  over  the  Fidenatans,  and  to  have  set 
up  a  statue  of  himself  near  tiie  temple  of  the 
god.  According  to  others  the  temple  was  also 
built  by  Romulus,  who  planted  near  it  the 
sacred  lotus-tree  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  These  circumstances,  and 
what  is  related  of  the  lotus-tree,  show  that 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like  that  of  Vesta,  was 
re^rdea  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole  state, 
ana  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without  a  mean- 
ing that  the  temple  of  Concord  was  snbfte- 
quently  built  within  the  same  district  The 
most  ancient  festival  in  honor  of  Vulcan  seems 
to  have  been  the  Fomacalia  or  Puraalia,  Vul- 
can being  the  god  of  fhraaces ;  but  his  great 
festival  was  called  Vnlcanalia,  and  was  cele- 
brated on  the  83d  of  August  The  Roman 
poets  transfer  all  the  stories  which  are  re- 
lated of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their  own 
Vulcan.    CIlKrnAssTDs.] 

VULCL    [VoLOL] 

VULOIENTES,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta 
Julia  {Apl), 

VULSlNiL    [VoLswn.1 

VULTUR  (-firis),  a  mountain  dividing 
Apulia  and  Lncania  near  Venusia,  is  a  branch 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  celebrated  by  Horace 
as  one  of  the  haunts  of  his  youth.  From  it 
the  S.E.  wind  was  called  Vcltdkkcs  by  the 
Romans. 

VULTURNUM  (i :  CatUl  di  VoUumo),  a 
town  in  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Vnlturans. 

VULTURNUS  (-i:  Voltftmo),  the  chief 
river  in  Campania,  rising  in  the  Apennines 
in  Samninm,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Calor 
(Colore),  Tamarus  (T^imoro),  and  Sabatos 
{Sabato), 


X. 


XANTHIPPE  (-«s),  wife  of  Socrates,  said 
to  have  been  of  a  peevish  and  quarrelsome 
disposition. 

XANTHIPPUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Ariphron 
and  father  of  Pericles.  He  succeeded  The- 
raistodes  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  B.a  479,  and  commanded  the  Athe- 


nians at  the  decisive  battle  of  Mycale.— ^ 
The  Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  the 
Carthaginians  against  Regnlus.  [Rxoulcs.] 
XANTHUS  M),  rivers.  (1)  [Soamaitobil] 
—(2)  {Eehen  Choi),  the  chief  river  of  I^da, 
rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  flows  S.  through 
Lycia,  between  Mount  Cragus  and  Mount 
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Massicytiu,  fSiIling  at  last  Into  the  Medlter- 
raDean  Sea  a  little  west  of  Patara.  It  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
coarse. 

XANTHUS  (-1 :  Ounik,  Ro.),  the  most  fa- 
mous cltj  of  Lycia,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  rirer  of  the  same  name*  00  stadia  from  its 
mootli.  Twice  in  the  course  of  its  history  it 
snstained  sleses, which  terminated  in  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  prop- 
erty, first  against  the  Persians  under  Harpo- 
gus,  and  long  afterwards  against  the  Romans 
nnder  Brntiis*  The  city  was  never  restored 
after  iu  destruction  on  the  latter  occasion. 
Xanthus  was  rich  in  temples  and  tombs,  and 
other  monuments  of  a  most  interesting  char- 
acter, and  several  important  remains  of  its 
works  of  art  are  now  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

XSnOCRXTSS  (-is),  the  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  born  u.o.  896. 
and  died  in  814  at  the  age  of  82.  He  attached 
himself  first  to  Aeschiues  the  Socratic,  and 
afterwards, while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato, whom 
be  accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death 
of  Plato  he  betook  himself,  with  Aristotle,  to 
Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarnens ;  and.  after  nis 
return  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on 
embassies  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a 
later  time  to  Antipater  during  the  Lamian 
war.  He  became  president  or  the  Academy 
even  before  the  death  of  Speuslppus,  and  oc- 
cupied that  post  for  25 years.— The  importance 
of  xenocrates  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus  wrote  npon  his  doc- 
trines, and  that  Panaetius  and  Cicero  enter- 
tained a  high  regard  for  him.  Only  the  titles 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

XfiNOPHlNES  (-Is),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher,  was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  nourish- 
ed between  o.a  640  and  600.  He  was  also  a 
poet,  and  considerable  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and  of  a  didactic 
poem  "On  Nature."  According  to  the  fi*ag- 
ments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  ^ft  his  native 
land  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already  lived 
67  years  in  Hellas,  when,  at  the  age  of  92.  he 
composed  that  elegy.  He  quitted  Colophon 
as  a  fugitive  or  exi1&  and  must  have  lived 
some  time  at  Blea  (Volia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is 
mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Blea  tic  school 
of  philosophy.    Xenophanes  was  usually  re- 

Srded  in  antiquity  as  the  originator  of  the 
eatic  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  the  nni- 
yerse. 

XfiNOPHON  Wntis).  (1)  The  Athenian, 
was  the  son  of  Grvlhis,  and  a  native  of  the 
demns  Brchla.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  it  may  probably  be  placed  in 
about  B.O.  444,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived 
above  90  years.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  and 
the  latter  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Delinm 
in  424.  The  most  memorable  event  In  Xeno- 
phon*s  life  is  his  connection  with  the  Greek 
army  which  marched  under  Cyruj?  against 
Artaxerxes  in  401.  He  accompanied  Cyrus 
into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Cyrus  lost  his  life,  his  barbarian  troops  were 
dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  on 


the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
£nphrutet>.  It  was  after  the  treacherous  mas- 
sacre of  Clearchus  and  others  of  the  Greek 
commanders  by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissapher- 
nes  that  Xenophon  came  forward.  He  had 
held  no  command  in  the  armv  of  Cyrus,  nor 
had  he  in  fact  served  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
now  elected  one  of  the  generals,  and  took  the 
principal  part  iu  conducting  the  Greeks  iu 
their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris  over 
the  high  table-lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus 
{TrebUond\  on  the  Black  Sea.  Prom  Trape- 
zus the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis, 
which  is  opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks 
were  iu  great  distress,  and  some  of  them  un- 
der Xenophon  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes, 
king  of  Thrace.  As  the  Lacedaemonians  nn- 
der Thimbron  were  now  at  war  with  Tissa- 
phernes  and  Phamabazus,  Xenophon  and  his 
troops  were  invited  to  ioln  the  army  of  Thim- 
bron, and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  ioin  Thimbron  in  899.  Socrates  was 
put  to  death  in  899,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Xenophon  was  banished  Ttom  Athens 
either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that 
event  In  89G  he  vras  with  Asesilaus.  the 
Spartan  king, who  was  commanding  the  Lace- 
daemonian forces  in  Asia  against  the  Persians. 
When  Agesilaus  was  recalted  (894),  Xenophon 
accompanied  him :  and  he  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle  which  they 
/ought  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the  Athenians. 
It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with  Agesila- 
ns  after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon  after 
he  settled  at  Scillus  in  Blis,  not  far  ft'om  Olym- 
piaj  where  he  was  Joined  by  his  wife  Philesia 
and  his  children.    Xenophon  was  at  last  ex- 

E*lled  from  his  qniet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the 
leans  after  remaining  there  about  90  years. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  firom  Athens  was 
repealed  on  the  motion  of  Bnbulns,  but  it  Is 
uncertain  in  what  year.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to  Athens.  He 
is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  after  his  ex- 

{mlsion  from  Scillus,  and,  as  we  know  noth- 
ng  more,  we  assnme  that  he  died  there.  'Vhe 
two  principal  works  of  Xenophon  are  the 
Anaboiia  and  the  CyrovMdia,  In  the  former 
he  describes  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks;  the  latter  is  a  kind  of 
political  romance,  the  basis  of  which  Is  the 
history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  His  HeUeniet^  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  Tbncydides.  is  a  dry  narrative 
of  events.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  4 
books,  was  written  by  Xenophon  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  master  against  the  charge 
of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting  the  AtheniHii 
youth.  That  it  is  a  genuine  picture  of  the 
man  is  Indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most  valua- 
ble memorial  that  we  have  of  the  practical 
philosophy  of  Socrates.  Besides  these,  Xeno- 
phon was  the  author  of  several  minor  works. 
All  antiquity  and  all  modem  writers  agree  in 
allowing  Xenophon  great  merit  as  a  writer 
of  a  plain,  simple,  perspicuous,  and  unaffected 
style ;  but  his  mind  was  essentially  practical, 
and  not  adapted  for  pure  philosophical  spec- 
ulation  (2)  The  Ephesian.  the  anthor  of  a 

romance,  still  extant,  entitled  Epheaiaccu  or 
the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas.  The 
ago  of  Xenophon  is  uncertain;  but  he  is 
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probably  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  romaoce 
writers. 

XBRXES  (-is).  (I.)  King  of  Persia,  lua  485 
-4<i0,  was  the  son  of  Darius  aud  Atossa.  After 
redaciug  the  revolted  Egyptians  to  subjection, 
Xerxes,  in  the  spring  or 480,  set  oat  fh>m  Sar- 
dis  on  his  memorable  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  continued  his  march 
through  the  Thracian  Ohersonece  till  he 
reached  the  plain  of  Doriscus.  Here  he  re- 
solved to  number  both  his  land  and  naval 
forces,  which  are  aaid  bv  Herodotus  to  have 
amounted  to  2,641,610  fighting  men.  This 
statement  is  Incredible :  yet  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  numbers  of  jCerxes  were  greater 
than  were  ever  assembled  in  ancient  times, 
or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of  history. 
Xerxes,  continuing  his  march,  ordered  his 
fleet  to  sail  through  the  canal  that  had  been 
previously  dug  across  the  isthmus  of  Aihos 
—of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible  CAtuos] 
—and  await  his  arrival  at  Therme.  Heuce 
he  marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
ly,  and  arrived  in  safety  with  his  laud  forces 
before  Thermopylae.  Here  the  Greeks  had 
resolved  to  make  a  stand,  aud  when  Xerxes 
attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass, 
his  troops  were  repulsed  again  and  again  by 
Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king;  till  a  Malian,  or 
the  name  of  Epnialtes,  showed  the  Persians 
a  paKS  over  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
Leonidas  aud  his  Spartans  disdained  to  fly, 
and  were  all  slain.  [Lkomidab.1  Hence  Xerx- 
es marched  through  Phods  and  Boeotia,  and 
nt  length  reached  Athens.  About  the  same 
time  as  Xerxes  entered  Athens,  his  floet,which 
bad  been  crippled  by  storms  and  engagements, 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Phalemm.  He  now  re- 
solved upon  an  enga<;ement  with  the  Greek 
fleet.    Tue  history  of  the  memorable  battle 


of  Salamis  is  related  elsewhere.  [Tukiiibto- 
OLK&]  Xerxes  witnessed,  from  a  lofty  seat 
on  oue  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  Aegaleos, 
the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  arma- 
ment Xerxes  now  became  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  and  leavine  Mardonius  with  800,- 
000  troops  to  complete  me  conquest  of  Greece, 
with  the  remainder  set  out  on  his  march 
homewards.  He  entered  Sardis  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  48u.  In  the  following  year, 
479,  the  war  was  continued  in  Greece;  but 
Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Plataea  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the 
same  dav  another  victory  was  gained  over 
the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  We  know 
little  more  of  the  personal  history  of  Xerxes. 
He  was  murdered  by  Artabanus  in  465,  after 
a  reign  of  20  years.— (II.)  The  son  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  L,  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  murdered  after  a 
reign  of  only  S  mouths  by  his  half-brother 
Sogdianus. 

XOIS  or  CHOIS,  an  ancient  cibr  of  Lower 
Egypt,  N.  of  Leontopolis,  on  an  island  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyticus,  the  seat, 
at  oue  time,  of  a  dyuasty  of  Egyptian  kings. 
Its  site  is  very  doublfuL 

XCTHUS  (-0,  son  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Doras  and  Aeolus. 
He  was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  hus- 
band of  Creuaa,  the  daughter  of  Erechiheus, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Achacns 
and  Ion.  Others  state  that  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Hellen,  Xuthns  was  expelled 
flrom  Thessaly  by  his  brothers,  aud  went  to 
Athen.%  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Erechiheus.  After  the  death  of  Erechtheus, 
Xuthus  being  chosen  arbitrator,  adjudged  the 
kiugdom  to  nis  eldest  brother-iu-law,CecropF, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  by 
the  other  sons  of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  in 
Acgialus,  in  Peloponnesus. 


Z. 


ZAB  TUS.    [Lvotrs,  No.  5.1 

ZAOYNTHUS  (-i :  ZatUf).  nn  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  oflf  the  con^t  of  Elis,  about  40  miles 
in  circumference.  It  contained  a  Inrgc  and 
flourishing  town  of  the  same  name  upon  ihe 
E.  coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called 
Psophis.  Zacynthns  was  inhabited  by  a 
Greek  population  at  an  early  period.  It  Is 
said  to  nave  derived  its  name  from  Zacynthus, 
a  son  of  Dardanus,  who  colonized  the  island 
fi-om  Psophis  in  Arcadia.  It  wm  ofterwards 
colonized  by  Achacans  fW>m  Peloponnesus. 
It  formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of 
Athene,  ana  continued  faith ful  to  the  Athe- 
nians anring  the  Peloponneslan  war.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  pubjcct  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs,  and  on  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
by  the  Romans  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

ZAGUEUS,  a  surname  of  the  mystic  Dio- 
nysus (Bacchus),  whom  Zens  (Jupiter),  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  have  begotten  by 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  before  she  was  car- 


ried off  by  Pluto,  He  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Titans,  aud  Athena  (Minerva)  carried  his 
heart  to  Zeus. 

ZXLEUCUS  (-i),  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of 
the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  bnt  is  de- 
scribed by  others  as  a  man  of  good  family. 
He  could  not,  however,  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  as  some  writers  state,  since 
he  lived  upwards  of  100  years  before  I^ihag- 
oras.  The  date  of  the  legif^lation  of  Zaleucns 
is  assigned  to  B.a  660.  His  code,  which  wns 
severe,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  flr^t  col- 
lection of  written  laws  that  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed. 

ZALMOXIS  or  ZXMOLXIS  (-is),  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(ZrtX^ov)  in  which  he  wos  clothed  as  soon  as 
he  was  onrn.  He  was,  nccordingj  to  t lie  story 
current  amonjr  the  Greeks  on  the  nellespont, 
a  Getan,  who  bad  been  a  slave  to  Pythagoras 
in  Samos,  bnt  was  manumitted,  and  acquired 
not  only  great  wealth,  but  large  stores  of 
knowleage  from  Pythagoras,  aud  from  the 
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Egyptians,  whom  he  visited  In  the  conrse  of 
bitf  travels.  He  retarned  among  the  Qetae, 
iutrudacing  the  civilization  and  tne  rellgiooa 
ideas  which  he  had  gained,  especially  regard- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Herodotus, 
however,  suspects  that  he  was  an  indigenous 
Getan  divinity. 

ZAMA  RfiOlA  (-ae :  Zotoareen,  S.E.  of 
Kaff)t  a  strongly  fortitled  city  in  the  interior 
of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  battlet)  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  tnat  In  which  Hannibal  was  de- 
feated by  Scipio,  and  the  2d  Punic  war  was 
ended,  11.0.  208. 

ZANCLB.    [Messama.] 

ZSLA  or  ZIELA,  a  city  in  the  &  of  Pon- 
tns,  not  far  S.  of  Amasia.  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Zeldtis  or  Zelltis.  At  Zela 
the  Komun  general  Valerius  Triarius  was  de- 
feated by  Mithridates ;  but  the  city  is  more 
celebrated  for  another  great  battle,  that  in 
which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Phamaces,  and 
of  which  he  wrote  this  dispatch  to  Home— 
Vk»i:  ViDi:  Vioi. 

Z£LIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Aesepns, 
80  stadia  from  its  month,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Cyzicus. 

ZfiLUS  (-i),  the  personification  of  zeal  or 
strife,  is  de8cril)edr  as  a  sou  of  Pallas  and 
8tyx,  and  a  brother  of  Nice. 

ZENO  or  ZENON  (-«nis).  (1)  The  founder 
of  the  Stoic  philq8ophy,wa8  a  native  of  Citium 
in  Cyprus,  and  the  son  of  Mnaseas.  He  began 
at  an  early  age  to  study  the  writings  of  the 
Socratic  philosophers.  At  the  age  of  22,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  80  years,  Zeno  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  neighbornood  of  Piraeus ; 
whereupon  he  was  led  to  settle  in  Athens,  and 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is 
said  to  have  first  determined  him  to  live 
rigorously  and  simply ;  but  his  detfire  to  make 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circnm- 
stances  seems  to  have  been  an  additional 
motive,  and  to  have  led  him  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  Cynic  Crates.  He  is  said  to  have 
stndied  nnder  various  Megarlc  and  Academic 
philosophers  for  a  period  of  20  years.  At  iU9 
close,  and  after  he  had  developed  his  peculiar 
philosophical  system,  he  opened  his  school 
in  the  porch  adorned  with  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotns  {StoaPoeeHe\  which  at  an  earlier 
time  had  been  a  place  in  which  poets  met. 
From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called 
Stales,  Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno 
was  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  likewise  placed  the  neatest 
confidence  in  him,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  golden  crown  and  a  public  bnrinl  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him.  We  do  not 
know  the  year  either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death. 
He  is  said  to  have  presided  over  his  school 
for  68  years,  and  to  have  died  at  the  hge  of  9a 
Be  is  said  to  have  been  still  alive  in  the  130th 
Olympiad  (b.o. 260).— (2)The Eleatic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  £lea  (Velia)  in  Italy, 
son  of  Telentagoras,  and  the  favorite  disciple 
of  Parmenides.    He  was  bom  about  ii.a  48S, 


and  at  the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmen- 
ides to  Athens,  where  ho  resided  some  time. 
His  love  of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courage 
with  which  he  exposed  his  life  in  order  to 
deliver  his  native  country  from  a  tyrant. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and 
develop  the  philosophical  system  of  Par- 
menides. [Pakmcmides.]— (3)  An  Epicurean 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  who  heard  him  when  at 
Athens. 

ZENOBIA  (-ae),  queen  of  Palmyra.  After 
the  death  of  her  nnsband,  Odenathns,  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  she  assassinated 
(a.i>.  266^  she  assumed  the  imperial  diadem, 
as  regent  for  her  sons.  But  not  content  with 
enjoying  the  independence  conceded  by  Gal- 
lienns  and  tolerated  by  Claudini*,  she  sought 
to  include  all  Syria,  Asia,  and  Egypt  within 
the  limits  of  her  sway,  and  to  make  good 
the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queen  of  the 
East  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liberty.  She  was  de- 
feated by  Aurelian,  taken  prisoner  on  the 
capture  of  Palmyra  (278),  and  carried  to 
Rome,  where  she  adorned  the  triumph  of 
her  cononeror  (274).  Her  life  was  spared 
by  Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  years  with  her  sons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tibur  {Tivoli).  Longinus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capture 
of  Palmyra.    [Lohqi2«u8.] 

ZEnODOTUS  (-i),  of  Ephesns,  a  celebrated 

grammarian,  superintendent  of  the  great  11- 
rary  at  Alexandria,  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  about  b.o.  206.  Zenodotus  was 
employed  by  Philadelphus,  together  with  his 
2  contemporaries,  Alexander  the  Aetolian  and 
Lycophron  the  Chalcidian,  to  collect  and  re- 
vue all  the  Greek  poets. 

ZfiPHYRlUM  (-1),  i.e.  the  tteatem  promon- 
tory^ the  name  of  several  promontories  of  the 
ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however,  faced 
the  west  The  chief  of  them  were :  (1)  (C.  di 
Bni8sano)y  n  promontory  in  Bruttinm,  forming 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  country,  from  which 
the  Locri,  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood, 
are  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Epize- 
phyrii.  [Loow.]— (2)  A  promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Cyprus.— (3)  In  Cilicla  (prob.  C. 
Cavaliire).  a  far-projecting  promontory,  W. 
of  Prom.  Sarpedon. 

ZEPHYRUS  (-i\  the  personification  of  the 
W.  wind,  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  n  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos.   Zepbyrus  and  Boreas  are 
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freqneutlr  mentioned  toother  by  Homer,  and 
both  dwelt  together  in  a  palace  in  Thrace.  By 
the  Harpy  Podarge,  Zepbyma  became  the  fa- 
ther of  the  horses  xautnas  and  Baliua,  which 
belonged  to  Achilles ;  bat  he  was  married  to 
Chlonsy  whom  he  had  carried  off  by  force,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Carpas. 

ZEBYNTHU8  (-1),  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the 
territory  of  Aenos,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo 
and  a  cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
ZeryrUhitu  and  Zerynthia  respectively. 

ZBTBS  (-ae)  and  CXLilS  (-is),  sons  of  Bo- 
reas andOrithvia,  fl-eqnently  called  the  Boika- 
DA.K,  are  meatfoned  among  the  Argonants,  and 
are  described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sister, 
Cleopatra,  who  was  married  to  Phinens.  king 
of  Salmydessns,  had  been  thrown  with  her 
sons  into  prison  by  Phinons,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  second  wife.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Zetes  and  Calab  when  they  arrived  at 
Salmydessns  in  the  Arsonantic  expedition. 
They  liberated  their  sifter  and  her  children, 
gave  the  kingdom  to  the  latter,  and  sent  the 
second  wife  of  Phinens  to  her  own  country, 
Scvthia.  Others  relate  that  the  Boreadae 
delivered  Phinens  fh)m  the  Harpies:  for  it 
bad  been  foretold  that  the  Harpies  might  be 
killed  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  but  that  the 
sons  of  Boreas  mast  die  if  they  should  not 
be  able  to  overtake  the  Harpies.  Others  a^n 
state  that  the  Boreadae  perished  in  their 
pnrsTiit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that  Hercules  kill- 
ed them  with  his  arrows  near  the  island  of 
Tenos. 

ZBTHUS  (-1),  brother  of  Amphion.     [Ax- 

PQION.] 

ZEUGIS,  ZEUQITiNA  RttGIO  (N.  part 
of  2\mU),  the  N.  distria  of  Africa  Propria. 
[ArsiOA.] 

ZEUGMA  (-Atis :  prob.  Rumkaleh\  a  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Comraagene  and 
Cyrrhestioe.  bailt  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

ZEUS  (Dios),  called  JtTPlTER  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was 
a  son  of  Cronos  (Satnrnus)  and  Rhea,  a  brother 
of  Poseidon  (Neptnnus),  Hades  (Pluto),  Hestia 
(Vesta),  Demeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  and 
was  also  married  to  his  sister,  Hera.  When 
Zeus  and  his  brothers  distributed  among 
themselves  the  government  of  the  world  by 
lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea.  Hades  the 
lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the 
npper  regions,  but  the  earth  became  common 
to  all.  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
Zeus  dwelt  on  Monnt  Olympus  in  Thessaly, 
which  was  believed  to  penetrate  ¥rith  its  lofty 
summit  into  heaven  itself.  He  is  called  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high  and 
powerful  among  the  immortals,  whom  all 
others  obey.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who 
with  his  counsel  manages  everv  thing;  the 
founder  of  kingly  power,  and  of  law  and  or- 
der, whence  Dice,  Themis,  and  Nemesis  are 
his  assistants.  Every  thing  good,  as  well  as 
bad.  comes  f^om  Zeus;  accoixling  to  his  own 
choice  he  assigns  good  or  evil  to  mortals; 


and  Cette  itself  was  subordinate  to  him.  He 
is  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tem- 
pest: a  number  of  epithets  of  Zeus,  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  describe  him  as  the  thuuder- 
er,  the  gatherer  of  clouds,  and  the  like.  By 
Hera  he  had  two  sons.  Ares  (Mars)  and  He- 
phaestus (Vulcanus),  and  one  daughter,  Hebe. 
Hera  sometimes  acts  as  an  independent  di- 
viuity ;  she  is  ambitious,  and  rebels  against 
her  ford,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  to 
him,  and  Is  punished  for  her  opposition ;  bis 
amours  with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women 
are  not  concealed  nt>m  her,  though  they  gen- 
erally rouse  her  Jealoasv  and  revenge.  &aa, 
no  doubt,  was  originally  a  god  ora  portion 
of  nature.  Hence  the  oak,  writh  its  eatable 
fruit,  and  the  proUflcdove8,were  sacred  to  him 
at  Dodona  an d  In  Arcadia.  Hence,  also,  rain, 
storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  his 
work.  Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus  the  son  of  Cro- 
nus and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Hestia,  De- 
meter,  Hera,  Hades,  and  Poseidon.     Cronas 


Jvpttar,  from  s  Cmmo. 


swallowed  his  children  immediately  after 
their  birth;  but  when  Rhea  was  pregnant 
with  SSeus.  she  applied  to  Uranus  and  G4  to 
save  the  life  of  the  child.  Uranns  and  06 
therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  re- 

S nesting  her  to  bring  up  her  child  there. 
Lhea  accordingly  concealed  Zens  in  a  cave  of 
Mount  Aegaeon,  and  gave  to  Cronns  a  stone 
wrapped  up  in  cloth,  which  he  swallowed  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  his  son.  Other  tradi- 
tions state  that  Zeus  was  bom  and  brought 
np  on  Moimt  Dicte  or  Ida  (also  the  Trojan 
Ida),  Ithome  in  Messenla,  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
Aegion  in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolia.  Ao- 
coralng  to  the  common  account,  however, 
Zens  grew  np  in  Crete.  In  the  mean  time 
Cronus,  by  a  canning  device  of  Qd  or  Metis, 
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was  made  to  bring  up  the  children  he  had 
swallowed,  and  first  of  all  the  stone,  which 
wad  afterwards  set  up  by  Zens  at  DelpbL  The 
young  god  now  delivered  the  Cvclopes  from 
ihe  bonds  with  which  they  had  been  fettered 
by  Cronus,  and  they,  in  their  gratitude,  pro- 
vided him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On  the 
advice  of  Ge,  Zeus  also  liberated  the  nundred- 
aruied  Gigautes— Briareu8.CottU8,  and  Gyes — 
that  they  miglit  assist  him  in  his  fight  against 
the  Titans.  The  Titans  were  couquerea  and 
shut  up  in  Tartarus,  where  they  were  hence- 
forth guarded  by  the  Hecatoucheires.  There- 
upon Tartarus  and  GO  begot  Typhoeus,  who 
began  a  fearful  struggle  with  Zeus,  but  was 
conquered.  Zeus  now  obtained  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his  wife. 
When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena  (Min- 
erva), he  took  the  child  out  of  her  body  and 
concealed  it  in  his  head,  on  the  advice  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  who  told  him  that  thereby 
he  would  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  world ; 
for  if  Metis  had  ^iven  birth  to  a  son,  this  son 
(so  fate  had  ordamed  it)  would  have  acquired 
the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zeus  became  the 
Oather  of  the  Horae  and  Moerae,  by  his  second 
wife  Themis ;  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  by 
Eurynome ;  of  Persephone  (Proserpine),  by 
Demeter :  of  the  Muf«es,  by  Mnemosyne ;  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  by  Leto ;  and  of 
Hebe,  Ares,  and  Ilitbyia,  hj  Ilera.  Athena 
was  born  out  of  the  head  of  Zens ;  while  Hera, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus 
without  the  co-operation  of  Zens.  The 
family  of  the  Cronldae  accordingly  embraces 
the  12  great  gods  of  Olympus,  Zens  (the  head 
of  them  all),  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Ares,  Hermes 


Ztxu  (Jnplt«r)  and  the  Glanto.    (Neapolitan 


(Mercury),Hephne8tnp,  Hestia,  Demcter,Hem, 
Athena,  Aphrodite  (Venn?),  and  Artemis. 
These  12  Olympian  god?,  who  in  some  places 
were  worshiped  as  a  body,  were  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also 
by  the  Romans,  who,  in  particular,  identified 
their  Jupiter  with  the  Greek  Zeup.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jnpiter  an 
immense  number  of  epitheta  and  surnames, 
which  are  derited  partly  fh>m  the  places  where 


he  was  worshiped,  and  partly  from  his  powers 
and  functions.  The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the 
summits  of  mountains  were  sacred  to  him, 
and  his  sacrifices  generally  consisted  of  goats, 
bulls,  and  cows.  His  usual  attributes  are, 
the  sceptre,  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure 
of  Victory  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  al^o  a 
cornucopia.  The  Olvmpian  Zeus  sometimes 
wears  a  wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodouacan 
Zeus  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of 
art,  Zeus  is  generally  represented  as  the  om- 
nipotent father  and  king  of  gods  and  men, 
according  to  the  idea  \vnich  had  been  cm- 
bodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zens 
by  Phidias.    Respecting  the  Roman  god,  see 

JUPITKB. 

ZEUXIS  (-Idls),  the  celebrated  Greek  paint- 
er, was  a  native  of  Heraclea,  and  flourished  j».o. 
424-400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after  the 
bennning  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  when 
he  tiad  already  achieved  a  great  reputation, 
although  a  young  man.  He  lived  some  years 
in  Macedonia,  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  and 
must  have  spent  some  time  in  Magna  Graecla, 
as  we  learn  nom  the  story  respecting  the  pict- 
ure of  Helen,  his  ma8terpiece,which  he  paint- 
ed for  the  city  of  Croton.  Zenxis  acquired  a 
great  fortune  by  his  art.  The  time  of  his 
cath  is  unknown.  The  nocurate  imitation 
of  inanimate  obiects  was  a  department  of  the 
art  which  Zenxis  and  his  younger  rival  Par- 
rhasius  appear  to  have  carried  almost  to  per- 
fection. 

ZOILUS  (-i),  a  CTammorinn,  was  a  native 
of  Amphipolis,  and  flonriehed  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for 
the  asperity  with  which  he  as- 
sailed Homer,  and  hie  name  be- 
came proverbial  for  a  captions 
and  malignant  critic 

ZOPtRUS  (-1).  (1)  A  distin- 
guished Persian,  eon  of  Megaby- 
zus.  After  Darius  HyBtaBpus  had 
besieged  Babylon  for  20  months 
in  vafij,  Zopyrns  resolved  to  gain 
the  place  for  his  master  by  the 
most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice. 
Accordingly,  one  day  he  appeared 
before  Darius  with  his  body  muti- 
lated In  the  roost  horrible  man* 
ner ;  both  his  ears  and  nose  were 
cut  off,  and  his  person  otherwise 
disflifured.  After  exploinlug  to 
Darius  his  intentions,  he  fled  to 
Babylon  as  a  victim  or  the  cruelty 
of  the  Persian  king.  The  Baby- 
lonians gave  him  their  confidence, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
thelrtroop?.  He  soon  found  means 
to  betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who 
Beverely  punished  the  inhabitants 
for  their  revolt.  Darius  appointed  Zopyrns 
satrnp  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  eujoy- 
ment  of  its  entire  revenues.— (2)  The  Physlog- 
nomisty  who  attributed  many  vices  to  Socra- 
tes, which  the  latter  admitted  were  his  natural 
propensities,  but  said  that  they  had  been  over- 
come by  philosophy. — (3}  A  surgeon  at  Alex- 
andria, the  tutor  of  Apollonius  Citiensis  and 
Posidonins,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ist 
century  n.a 
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ZOSTER. 


ZOROASTER  or  ZOROASTRBS  (rM),  the 
Zabathtbtba.  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the 
Zbkdcbht  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Magian  religion.  The  most  oppoeite 
opinions  have  been  held  by  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  respecting  the  time  in  which 
he  lived ;  bat  it  is  qoite  impossible  to  come  to 
an  J  condnsion  on  the  snbject.  As  the  founder 
of  the  Magian  religion,  he  must  be  placed  in 
remote  antiqnity,  and  it  maj  even  be  qnes- 
tionod  whether  snch  a  person  ever  existed. 


ZOSXMUS  (-1).  a  Greek  historian  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  vounger  Tbeodoeins.  Ue 
wrote  a  history  of  the  iloman  empire  in  6 
books,  which  is  still  extant  Zosimus  was  a 
pagan,  and  comments  severely  npon  the  faults 
and  crimes  of  the  Christian  emperors.  Hence 
his  credibility  baa  been  assaued  by  several 
Christian  writers. 

ZOSTER  (-^rls :  C.  of  Varti^  a  promontory 
on  the  W.  of  Attica,  between  Fhalemm  and 
*  Sunium. 


THE    END. 
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Middle  Ages.     By  H.  Hallak.    8to,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sheep,  $2  50. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to 
the  Death  of  George  II.  By  Henry  Hallam.  8vo,  Goth,  $2  00; 
Sheep,  $2  50. 

NEWCOMB*S  ASTRONOMY.  Popular  Astronomy.  By  Simon  New- 
comb,  LL.D.  With  1 1 2  Engravings,  and  5  Maps  of  the  Stars.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  50;  School  Edition,  ]2mo.  Cloth,  $1  80. 

VAN-LENNEFS  BIBLE  LANDS.  Bible  Lands:  their  Modem  Custom, 
and  Manners  Illustrative  of  Scripture.  By  Henry  J.  Van-Lennep, 
D.D.  850  Engravings  and  2  Colored  Maps.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheej^ 
$6  00;  Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00. 
Sheep,  $22  80;  Half  Culf,  $39  00. 
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ENGLISH  AlEN  OF  LEITERS.  Edited  by  John  Morlet.  The  fd- 
lowing  volumes  are  now  ready.     Others  will  follow : 

Johnson.  By  L.  Stephen.  —  Gibbon.  By  J.  C.  Morison. — Scott. 
By  R.  II.  Hutton. — Shellky.  By  J.  A.  Symonda. — Goldsuith.  By 
W.  Bhiek. — HuMu.  By  Professor  Huxley. — Dkfor.  By  W.  Minto. — 
Busks.  By  Principal  Shairp. —Spenser.  By  R.  W.  Church. — ^Thack- 
ERAT.  By  A.  TroUope.  — Burke.  By  J.  Morley.  — Milton.  By  M. 
Pattison. — Southet.  By  E.  Dowden.— Chaucer.  By  A.  W.  Ward. 
— BuNYAN-  By  J.  A.  Froude.— Cowper.  By  G.  Smith. — Pope.  By 
L.  Stephen.  —  Btron.  By  J.  Nichols. —Locke.  By  T.  Fowler.  — 
Wordsworth.  By  F.  W.  IL  Myers.  —  IIamthorne.  By  Henry 
Jnmcs,  Jr. — Dryden.  By  G.  Saintsburj*. — Lakdor.  By  S.  Colvin. 
-De  Quincet.  By  D.  Mosson. — Lamb.  By  A.  Aingcr. — Bentley. 
By  K.  C.  Jebb.  —  Dickens.  By  A.  W.  Ward.  —Gray.  By  E.  W. 
Gossc.— Swift.  By  L.  Stephen. — Sterne.  By  H.  D.  Traill.— Macau- 
lay.  By  J.  C.  Morison.— Fielding.  By  Austin  Dobson. — Sheridan. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant. — Addison.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. — Bacon.  By  R.  W. 
Church.— Coleridge.     By  H.  D.  Traill.     12mo,  Cloth,  75  cts.  per  vol. 

PRIME'S  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of 
All  Times  and  Nations.  Wiih  Tables  of  Factory  and  Artists*  Marks,  for 
the  Use  of  Collectors.  By  William  C.  Prime,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top?,  $7  00;  Ilnlf  Calf,  $0  25.  (In 
ft  Box.) 

CESNOLA'S  CYPRUS.  Cyprus :  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  nud  Tem- 
ples. A  Narrative  of  Researclies  and  Excavations  during  Ten  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  that  Island.  By  L.  P.  di  Cesnola.  With  Portrait,  Mnps,  and 
400  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $7  50. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie.     With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth.    {In  PressS) 

FLAMMARION'S  ATMOSPHERE.  TransUited  from  the  French  of 
Cahille  Flammarion.  With  10  Chromo-Lithographs  and  8C  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  25. 

SrUICKLAND'S  (Miss)  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal 
Succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  8  v'ols.,  12mo, 
C  loth,  $12  00;  Half  Calf,  $2G  00. 

BLAIKIF/S  life  of  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  Memoir  of  his  Poiv 
sonal  Life,  from  his  Unpublished  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By  W. 
G.  Blaikib,  D.D.     With  Portrait  and  Map.     8vo,  Cloth,  %2  25. 
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BAKER'S  ISMAILIA :  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa 
for  tlie  Suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  organized  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of 
Egjpt.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illiifttrn- 
tions.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Traveb  and  Ite- 
searched  in  South  Africa :  inclnding  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Joarney  from  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope  to  Loanda,  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent,  down 
the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  David  Ltvingstone. 
With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  50. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESL  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zam- 
besi and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shiriva  and 
Nyassa,  1858  to  1864.  By  David  and  Chaelbs  Livingstone.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS.  .  The  Last  Journals  of  David 
Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  18G5  to  his  Death.  Continued  by 
a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments,  obtained  from  his  Faithful  Servants 
Chuma  and  Susi.  By  Horace  Waller.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  00.  Cheap  Popular  Edi- 
tion,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  $2  50. 

SHAKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspeare.  With  Notes.  En- 
gravings. G  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00; 
Sheep,  f  5  00.     In  one  vol.,  8vo,  Sheep,  $4  00. 

CURTIS'S  LIFE  OF  BUCHANAN.  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  Fifteenth 
President  of  the  United  States.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  Witli 
Two  Steel  Plate  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
T(^,  $8  00. 

GENERAL  BEAUREGARD'S  MILITARY  OPERATIONS.  The  Mill- 
tary  Operations  of  General  Beauregard  in  the  War  between  the  States, 
1861  to  1865 ;  including  a  brief  Personal  Sketch,  and  a  Narrative  of  his 
Services  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  1846  to  1848.  By  Alfred  Roman, 
formerly  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  Stafif  of  General  Beauregard.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  $9  00;  Half  Morocco, 
$11  00;  Full  Morocco,  $15  00.     {Sold  only  by  Subscription.) 

GIRSELERS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  A  Text-Book  of  Church 
History.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Gieseler.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
Revised  German  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith,  D.D.  Vols.  L,  If.,  IH.,  and  IV.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  25  each; 
Vol.  v.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00.  Complete  Sets,  5  vols.,  Sheep,  $14  50; 
Half  Calf,  $23  25. 
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ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  From  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revelation,  in  1789,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852. 
8  vols.,  8ro,  aoth,  $16  00. 

NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  The  Life  of  Christ ;  in  its  Historical 
Connection  and  its  Historical  Development.  Bj  Augustus  Neander. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  bj  Professors  M^Clintock 
&  Blumemthal,  of  Dickinson  Collie.    8ro,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

NORDHOFFS  COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  from  Per- 
sonal Visit  and  Observation ;  including  Detailed  Accounts  of  the  Econo- 
mists, Zoarites,  Shakers,  the  Amana,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Aurora,  Icarian,  and 
other  existing  Societies.  Bj  Charles  Nordhoff.  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $4  00. 

GRIFFIS'S  JAPAN.  Tlie  Mikado's  Empire:  Book  I.  History  of  Japan, 
from  660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D;  Book  IL  Personal  Experiences,  Observa- 
tions, and  Studies  in  Japan,  from  1870  to  1874.  Bj  W.  E.  Griffis. 
Copiously  Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Half  Calf,  $6  2.5. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Huguenots:  their 
Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
Samuel  Smiles.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in 
America.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Hu- 
gnenots  in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vaudois.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The  Life  of  George  Ste- 
phenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson ;  comprising,  also,  a  History 
of  the  Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomotive.  By  Sam- 
uel Smiles.    Illustrated.    8ro,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

SCHLIEMANN'S  ILIOS.  Ilios,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Researches  made  on  the 
Plain  of  Troy.  By  Dr.  Henrt  Schliemann .  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Imperial  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  f  12  00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $15  00. 

SCHLIEMANN'S  TROJA.  Troja.  Result  of  the  Latest  Researches  and 
Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,  and  in  the  Heroic  Tumuli  and 
other  Sites,  made  in  the  Year  1882,  and  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the 
Troad  in  1881.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemakn.  PrefiEice  by  Professor 
A.  H.  Snyce.     With  Woodcuts,  Maps,  and  Plans.     8vo,  Cloth,  $7  60. 
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